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REMINISCENCES  OF  MAURITIUS; 

THE  FEVER  OF   1867,  AND  THE  HURRICANE  OF   1 868. 

FEW  years  ago,  you  would  not  easily  have 

lif^hted  upon  a  brighter  or  more  charming  spot 

than  the  sunny  "  Iste  of  France."    Now  it  is, 

for  the  time,  about  as  cheerful  as  Cayenne. 

•  «  •  •  • 

I  went  out,  overland — ^P.  and  O— in  1863.  The  plea- 
sant voyage  comprised  a  peep  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Alexandria ;  a  longer  stay  at  Cairo,  with  its  rich  bazaars 
and  neighbouring  objects  of  interest,  its  splendid  asses 
and  proportionately  magnificent  mosquitoes;  at  Suez, 
too,  and  the  canal ;  then  ten  days'  forced  residence  in 
the  seething  harbour,  amidst  the  arid  rocks  and  beneath 
the  burning  sky  of  Aden,  famous  for  its  hill-tanks  and  for 
its  savage,  naked,  red-haired  Somaulies,  who  dive  after 
coins  by  the  side  of  your  ship  all  day  long,  fearless  of 
sharks,  or  clamour  and  quarrel  on  the  beach  round 
some  imlucky  passenger.  One  sang  me  his  war-song 
and  death-cry,  high  up  in  the  solitary  recesses  of  the 
hills  among  the  tanks,  in  exchange  for  "  Grod  save  the 
Queen"  and  "  Home,  sweet  Home." 

A  little  later  in  the  voyage  we  anchored  for  a  short 
time  at  Mah6,  the  chief  of  the  Seychelles  group,  a  most 
picturesque  dep^idency  of  Mauritius,  about  a  thousand 
inHes  to  the  north. 
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2  Reminiscences  of  Mauritius. 

We  reached  our  destination  on  the  6th  of  January 
1864,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-seven  days  from  port 
to  port,  having  been  delayed  a  fortnight  by  various 
unimportant  breakdowns ;  and  were  heartily  welcomed 
by  our  friends,  whom  our  non-arrival  had  made  very 
anxious. 

The  appearance  of  Mauritius,  as  you  approach  its 
shores,  is  calculated  to  produce  very  favourable  im- 
pressions. A  panorama  of  grotesquely  outlined  hills, 
forest-clad  till  near  the  summits,  stretches  itself  before 
you;  and  a  snowy  circle  of  coral-reef  and  breakers 
girdles  the  island,  oflF  which  keep  watch  three  or  four 
islet  satellites  at  various  distances. 
tc  The  well-named  Poijce,  or  thumb-shaped  mountain, 

and  the  famous  Pifeter  Both,  are  conspicuous  points. 
Port  Louis  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  former,  two  of  its 
spurs  forming  the  harbour.  The  latter,  with  its  logan- 
stone-like  summit,  consisting  of  a  huge  rock  neatly 
poised,  but  immoveable,  upon  a  single  point,  and 
towering  above  all  surrounding  things,  oflFers  to  ad- 
venturous young  Epglishmen  and  Creoles  an  object 
of  aspiration  not  altogether  beneath  the  notice  of  an 
.Alpine  Club. 

The  sea  surfing  up  upon  the  reef  contrasts  with'  it 
strangely  by  the  intensity  of  its  blue.  The  sky  is  of 
marvellous  softness  and  purity,  the  air  tremulous  with 
heat.  Light,  fleecy,  silvery  clouds  wreathe  round  the 
mountain  tops  like  gauzy  veils ;  and  cane-fields,  climb- 
ing nearly  half-way  up,  clothe  their  sides  and  shoulders 
like  emerald  robes  wrapped  round  the  bust  of  some 
swarthy  beauty. 

•  •  •  •  * 

No  lack  of  life  and  gaiety  ashore.  A  war-ship  lies 
probably  in  the  harbour.  Two  or  three  gallant  regi- 
ments and  a  fiill  complement  of  civilians  are  stationed 
here  and  there.  Plenty  of  hospitality  is  always  forth- 
coming on  the  part  of  wealthy  officials,  merchants, 
bankers,  and  planters.    The  ease  and  friendliness  of 
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Reminiscences  of  Mauritius.  3 

social  intercourse  struck  me  at  once;  and  my  first 
evenings  were  delightfully  spent  in  the  company  of 
kind  friends  and  entertainers.  We  dined  amidst  what 
to  me,  a  stranger,  seemed  almost  fairy  scenes.  The 
apartment  was  a  latticed  verandah,  festooned  with 
gorgeous  and  sweet  smelling  creepers,  twining  in  and 
out  of  the  open  trellis-work,  and  perfuming  the  balmy 
breeze  that  fanned  us.  Soft  footed,  muslin  robed  Indian 
servants  had  plucked  some  of  the  brightest  blossoms 
and  fireshest  sprays,  and  had  most  tastefully  decorated 
the  room  therewith,  shredding  a  few  into  the  finger- 
glasses  and  huge  hanging  lamp  globes. 

Since  the  introduction  of  thousands  of  coolies  to 
labour  in  the  place  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  every-^ 
thing  has  taken  an  oriental  cast.  This,  superinduced 
upon  the  mixed  French  and  English  customs  of  the 
colony,  and  its  Creole  and  African  surrounding,  gfives 
rise  to  a  kaleidoscopic  variety  far  from  unpleasing, 
and  long  continuing  to  afibrd  the  relief  and  freshness 
of  novel  impressions. 

The  town,  too,  as  I  passed  through,  presented  a 
curious  and  interesting  spectacle.  What  variety  of 
complexion,  form,  and  costume!  There  Indians  from 
North  and  South  Hindostan,  blazing  in  their  favourite 
crimson  and  yellow,  and  covered  with  jewels  and 
bangles  of  gold,  silver,  or  baser  metal.  There  are 
Parsees  and  Persians;  Chinese  with  pigtail,  and  blue 
flapping  trowser;  Malegaches  under  wide  brimmed 
hats  of  fine  plaited  bleached  grass ;  Africans  in  plenty, 
with  nondescript  garments ;  and  black  or  tawny  Creole 
women,  with  striped  kerchiefs  quaintly  wrapped  round 
their  heads.  Everywhere  the  eye  falls  upon  such  a 
motley  group;  and  the  ear  receives  a  jargon  of  un- 
known sounds. 

»  ♦  ♦  •  • 

As  I  was  rapidly  driven  up  towards  the  hills  by 
my  friend  C,  I  soon  felt  the  lungs  expand  with  fresh^ 
air,  pure  and  cool;  and  I  slept  that  night  with  ope^tx 
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window,  in  a  delicious  climate  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  colony  was  very  gay.  I  had 
other  things  to  do.  But  there  were  parties  and  dinners 
and  picnics,  croquet  and  archery  soir6es,  constantly 
going  on.  Tliere,  as  ever,  our  brave  soldiers  carried  oflF 
the  palm  of  victory ;  doubtless  deserved,  and  certainly 
won,  fair  looks,  sweet  smiles,  and  merry  glances. 
*  *  •  •  * 

But  all  that  has  now  changed  (1867-68).  Tlie  regi- 
ments have  suflFered  like  the  rest  of  us.  No  one  has 
much  spirit  for  pleasure  seeking.  Indeed,  an  approach 
to  festivity  is  an  offence.  Who  could  banquet  or  dance 
over  40,000  graves  ?  Many  soldiers  were  ordered  off 
to  the  Cape  to  get  a  mouthful  of  wholesome  air ;  and 
some  civilians,  fortunate  enough  to  get  away,  fled  there 
too,  or  to  Australia  or  England.  Sadly  pale  and  worn 
those  look  who  are  left  behind;  and  the  fever  leaves 
a  deep  mark  upon  the  victims  it  seizes,  who  walk 
about  looking  more  dead  than  alive. 

In  1867  ^^  epidemic  broke  out  furiously  and  fatally. 
The  early  hot  months  were  fearfully  portentous.  All 
who  could,  deserted  those  low  lying  regions  where  it 
exercised  its  baleful  sway.  Such  precautions  were  taken 
as  moderate  activity  could  improvise.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  end  of  May  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  population 
had  been  carried  off.  About  this  period,  turn  where 
you  will,  the  sable  garb  of  mourning  meets  the  eye. 
I  drive  down  the  street  leading  from  the  hills  through 
the  suburbs  of  the  town ;  and  in  half-a-mile's  length 
of  it  I  have  passed  ten,  twelve,  seventeen  funerals — 
raising  my  hat,  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  as 
many  times  in  token  of  respect  for  that  solemn  presence. 
Half— two-thirds,  probably — of  the  houses  here  are 
closed,  marked  with  chalk  upon  the  doors  and  windows, 
or  whitewashed  all  over;  many  empty,  deserted,  con- 
demned. More  than  once  has  it  happened  that  some 
one,  stepping  by  chance  or  charity  within  such  a  tene^- 
ment,  has  found,  maybe,  two  or  three  dead,  one  dpng, 
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and  no  manner  of  help  whatever.  Tlie  Superintendent 
of  Police,  who  has  at  last  succumbed,  had  harrowing 
tales  to  tell  of  sights  he  had  come  across  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  No  one  was  more  faithful ;  and  his 
death  has  been  followed  by  the  deepest  and  most  wide- 
spread regret.  Interments  take  place  by  fives  and  tens, 
in  deep  pits  dug  side  by  side,  and  filled  in  quickly  with 
coral  lime.  In  spite  of  this,  the  air  in  the  vicinity 
breathes  deadly  infection.  Sometimes,  at  this  period, 
so  great  is  the  pressure  of  the  melancholy  work,  that 
a  coffin  or  shroud  cannot  be  procured  for  the  body; 
and  it  is  hastily  wrapped  in  a  coarse  bag  and  buried, 
perhaps,  without  any  ceremony  whatever,  or  attendance 
on  the  part  of  fidends.  I  seized,  every  now  and  then, 
some  rare  opportunity  of  leisure  to  go  to  the  cemetery 
and  read  prayers  over  the  graves  of  several  at  a  time 
who  had  been  thus  consigned  to  their  last  resting-place 
a  day  or  two  before,  during  my  absence  on  similar 
duty  elsewhere. 

No  very  decided  or  comprehensive  account  has, 
so  far  as  I  know,  yet  been  rendered  of  this  fearful 
visitation.  It  is  of  a  low,  intermittent  form,  and  pros- 
trates its  victims  in  most  cases  by  the  persistent 
repetition  of  its  attacks.  During  them  the  patient 
usually  passes  through  a  cold,  sickly,  shivering  fit,  with 
or  without  cramps  or  actual  vomiting,  into  a  paroxysm 
of  hot  fever,  more  or  less  violent,  and  sometimes  at- 
tended by  delirium;  and  finally  shakes  off  the  fit,  if 
he  does  so,  in  a  strong  exhausting  perspiration.  The 
recurrence  of  this  may  go  on  for  months,  or  almost 
years;  and  often  establishes  dysentery  and  liver  dis- 
ease, whilst  the  spleen  becomes  enormously  enlarged. 
The  vital  powers  of  the  strongest  scarcely  escape 
being  at  last  subdued;  and  the  complaint  issues  in 
complete  cachexy,  perhaps  dropsy  and  death.  The  fever 
was  seldom  caught  by  personal  contact,  but  easily 
disseminated  locally.  Anti-periodics  and  ammoniacal 
preparations  were  the  chief  remedies.     Quinine,   un- 
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fortunately,  became  for  a  time  very  scarce  indeed, 
reaching  so  high  a  price  that  I  have  myself  given  six 
shillings  for  a  single  dose.  Speculators  were  found,  it  is 
sad  to  say,  when  this  drug  was  most  required  to  save  life, 
base  enough  to  secure  large  additional  profits  by  driving 
the  sale  at  auction,  or  even  withholding  it  for  a  further 
rise.  Good  air,  cleanliness,  and  generous  diet  are  the 
best  preventives  and  restoratives.  Dirt,  bad  drainage, 
careless  and  unwholesome  habits  of  life,  alternations 
of  semi-starvation  and  excess,  were  doubtless  principal 
causes  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  seeds  of  mortality, 
whencesoever  derived,  amongst  a  population  every  way 
predisposed  by  constitution  and  circumstances  of  life, 
and  especially  reduced  in  vigour  by  the  moist  heats  of 
the  preceding  summer  succeeding  considerable  inunda- 
tions a  season  or  two  before. 

The  Creoles  of  the  lower  classes  are,  as  a  rule, 
careless,  extravagant  livers.  The  Indians  have  plenty 
of  money,  but  are  great  misers ;  and  will  allow  them- 
selves for  food  nothing  but  rice,  with  some  trifling  curried 
adjunct  or  a  mere  spoonful  of  vegetable.  Their  lodgings, 
also,  are  for  the  most  part  miserably  insufficient ;  and, 
until  the  law  lately  took  the  matter  in  hand,  cows, 
goats,  and  fowls  often  shared  with  them  the  over- 
crowded and  filthy  huts.  With  fi-ames  indifferently 
built  up,  as  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  persons  of 
this  class,  though,  to  look  at,  active  and  healthy, 
speedily  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

*  •  •  *  » 

During  the  worst  time  of  it  all  my  duties  caused  me 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  disease,  at  the  village  of  Failles,  which  is  situated 
in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  plain  just  outside  the  town, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Moka  hills,  where  the  Madagascar 
winds  set  full  in.  When  a  hurricane  afterwards  blew 
down  this  unhealthy  village,  already  more  than  half 
emptied  of  inhabitants  by  the  fever,  I  waited  upon 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Police  to  see  if  I  coidd  persuade 
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him  to  bum  or  clear  away  the  ruins,  which  were  all 
of  woody  mud>  and  straw,  and  loaded  with  infection. 
Such  work  is  much  in  the  power  of  the  Police  in  a 
colony  like  Mauritius.  But  it  was  not  thought  that 
the  law  afforded  power  to  do  what  was  best  in  this 
case.  So  the  poor  creatures  began,  without  interference, 
to  erect  their  miserable  plague-cages  again,  as  closely 
packed  and  more  wretched  than  before.  Perhaps  it 
could  not  be  helped.  At  the  time  when  the  fever 
began  to  rage  this  village  contained  about  3000  people 
of  the  humblest  class  (almost  all  well-to-do  persons 
having  gone  elsewhere) ;  and  of  these  3000  I  suppose 
not  1000  altogether  escaped. 

My  habit  was  at  this  time  to  drive  down  in  the 
morning  from  my  house,  perhaps  with  the  District 
Inspector  of  Police  or  some  other  resident  of  Moka, 
where  we  enjoyed  comparatively  good  air  and  health, 
or  perhaps  alone.  I  then  went  about,  riding  or  walking, 
under  a  pith  hat,  with  a  calico  curtain  to  it,  followed 
by  two  or  three  Indians  to  carry  relief  to  suflFerers  in 
their  houses,  or  to  pick  up,  as  we  came  across  them  in 
houses,  on  the  roads,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  ditches, 
the  sick,  the  dying,  or  the  dead.  Or,  perhaps,  I  would 
be  occupied  in  assisting  to  extemporize  a  hospital ;  or 
in  distributing  provisions  for  five  or  six  hours  at  a 
stretch  to  a  crowd  of  three  or  four  hundred  fever 
stricken  Indians  and  Creoles,  not  of  the  cleanest  or 
most  orderly.  I  have  even  mounted  guard  at  the 
Police-Station ;  where  I  have,  perhaps,  arrived  to 
superintend  work  of  the  kind  I  have  been  describing, 
and  have  found  every  constable  on  his  back  with  fever, 
and  not  a  single  healthy  person  within  call  for  a  mile. 
«  «  •  *  » 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  a  similar  calamity  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the 
desolation  and  misery  which  prevail. 

Fortunately,  all  classes  and  creeds  united  heartily 
to  render  assistance.    Two  sisters  of  charity,  with  their 
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lay-helpers  (colonial  girls),  worked  most  admirably 
in  the  temporary  hospitals  where  I  took  my  turn  of 
superintendence ;  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  labouring* 
together  at  such  a  task  and  time.  The  majority  of 
the  village  was  heathen ;  and,  of  the  rest,  the  Roman 
Catholics  far  out-numbered  those  of  our  communion. 
But  all  came  alike,  when  from  my  little  chapel,  the 
only  one  in  the  place  or  near,  the  bell  was  rung  to 
announce  my  arrival.  The  mixed  multitude  of  sorrow- 
ful folk  would  then  bring  their  dead  into  the  church, 
and  place  the  coffins  across  the  backs  of  the  seats, 
sit  or  lie  down  on  the  grass  outside  under  the  shade, 
or  come  in  and  join  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in 
the  brief,  simple  service  in  French,  which,  if  there 
were  no  burials  to  be  performed,  genially  preceded  the 
investigation  of  their  cases,  and  the  administration  of 
relief.  There  was  much  need  of  help  for  them ;  for 
the  epidemic  necessarily  brought  hunger  and  nakedness 
in  its  train.  The  rich  came  nobly  forward  to  con- 
tribute; and  the  assistance  sent  from  England  was 
most  opportune  and  welcome.  My  own  share  of  money 
for  distribution  of  food  and  clothing  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred  pounds.  A  committee  of  gentlemen 
was  formed  for  the  district  They  visited  the  hospitals 
in  rotation,  and  superintended  the  whole  system 
of  relief,  being  in  communication  with  the  poor-relief 
board,  and  with  the  board  of  health.  None  worked 
harder  or  m<M:e  cheerfully  than  the  Procureur-general 
of  the  Colony,  whom  we  lost  a  year  ago  through  the 
effects  of  an  accident,  and  whom  all  classes  equally 
lamented.  The  Governor  and  his  Lady  more  than 
once  visited  our  hospitals.  But  it  was  a  long  time 
before  this  apparatus  could  be  got  into  order.  As  is 
usual,  in  such  cases,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense and  delay ;  and  thus  many  lives  were  sacrificed. 

Yet  the  particular  district  I  am  writing  of  was  the 
most  favoured  of  all.  It  comprised  the  residences  of 
the  most  important  people  in  the  island;  and,  except 
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at  this  one  village,  it  was  the  least  severely  handled 
by  the  fever.  Travelling,  occasionally,  in  other  direc- 
tions, where  work  of  a  more  general  character  called  me 
every  now  and  then,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  upon 
the  whole  we  were  comparatively  well  oflF;  although 
nowhere,  perhaps,  was  the  disease  more  virulent,  or 
the  scourge  more  fatal  in  its  effects,  than  in  the  one 
spot  I  have  described. 

The  local  authorities  seemed  helpless,  the  general 
population  quite  '  demoralised,'  and  the  desolation  was 
complete  in  those  districts  where  an  abundance  of  good 
European  influence — such  as  we  enjoyed  in  Port  Louis, 
Moka,  and  Plaines  Wilhems — was  not  brought  to  bear. 
The  condition  of  the  sugar-estates  was  pitiable  indeed. 
The  mills  were  converted  into  lazarettoes  and  dead- 
houses  ;  and  the  fields  relapsed  into  jungle. 

The  plague,  for  so  it  may  justly  be  called,  appears 
to  be  dying  slowly  out;  but  it  must  be  some  time 
before  the  colony  can  regain  its  former  healthful  repu- 
tation. It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  science  and 
law  could  co-operate ;  and,  profiting  by  so  terrible  an 
eiLperience,  put  the  place  in  something  approximating 
to  tolerable  sanitary  conditions. 

Hitherto,  the  great  hurricane  of  1 868,  about  which, 
if  these  jottings  are  found  to  possess  any  interest, 
we  may  in  another  paper  have  something  to  say,  seems 
to  have  done  most  good — a  temporary  benefit,  however, 
only — ^in  this  direction.  For  nothing  adequate  to  the 
emergency  appears  to  have  been  attempted  for  the 
place  by  man. 

A.  D.  M. 

July,  1869- 
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Fresh  from  the  fray — ^but  not  with  wreath 

Of  glory  on  his  brow ; 
Fresh  from  a  late-confronted  death 

Which  haunts  him  even  now. 

But  not  the  less  of  triumph  tells 

A  forecast  in  his  face, 
Where  is  a  sunshine  that  repels 

The  shadow  of  disgrace. 

For  why?    A  moment's  faltering  lost 

The  battle  all  but  won : 
The  foe  was  loth  to  count  his  cost 

At  setting  of  the  sun. 

Another  field  as  dearly  gained 

Will  end  the  weary  war, 
The  victor's  prize  a  laurel  stained 

With  his  own  streaming  gore. 

Therefore  a  fire  is  in  his  eye 
At  thought  of  strife  to  come : 

Defeat  alike  and  victory 
Will  seal  the  foeman's  doom. 
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Letter  IL 

Dear  Mathematicus, 

An  Oxford  man  being  asked  his  reason 
why  he  objected  to  the  present  premier  as  a  Member 
for  the  University,  replied,  "He  was  so  d — d  intel- 
lectual." I  fear  he  would  have  the  same  ^ault  to  find 
with  the  whole  German  nation.  Their  being  so  in- 
tellectual is  often  very  painful  to  an  ordinary  mortal, 
like  the  Englishman.  A  friend  of  mine  the  other  day 
entered  into  a  conversation  with  a  German  on  board 
an  Elbe  steamer.  He  discovered  the  German  could 
speak  English  fluently,  so  he  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  to  England,  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 
He  then  asked  him  if  he  did  not  hurry  to  London 
the  moment  he  landed  on  British  soil.  "  No,"  replied 
the  German,  indignantly,  "I  went  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon."  My  fidend  felt  the  rebuke,  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  confess  to  the  German  that  he  had  never  been 
to  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  conversation  went  on,  and 
in  the  course  of  it,  my  friend  discovered  that  the 
Grerman  had  been  to  Nottinghamshire ;  he  asked  him 
if  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Nottingham.  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  learned  foreigner,  and  added,  "  do  you  not 
know  what  place  a  Grerman  would  go  to  Nottingham- 
shire to  visit."  My  friend  had  to  confess  with  shame 
that  he  did  not.  "Newstead  Abbey,  of  course,  sir," 
was  the  answer. 

Those  who  fight   for   the    rights    of   women,   and 
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demand  loudly  that  every  profession  should  be  thrown 
open  to  them,  will,  I  have  no  doubt  be  delighted  to 
hear  that  the  women  do  all  the  work  in  Germany. 
It  is  the  women  who  plough,  who  sow,  and  who  reap* 
Women  carry  heavy  loads  on  their  backs,  which  does 
not  improve  their  figure,  but  the  loss  of  beauty  and 
grace  is  but  a  small  matter  compared  to  the  proud 
privilege  of  being  equal  to,  and  even  greater  than  man. 

The  great  trait  in  the  German  character  is  slowness : 
even  the  railway  travelling  is  slow.  I  found  this  to  my 
trouble  and  annoyance  in  my  journey  fi-om  Dresden 
to  Prague.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Dresden,  its  pleasant 
environments  and  picturesque  gardens.  With  sadness 
I  paid  my  last  visit  to  the  solitary  chamber  in  which  is 
enshrined  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  of  paintings. 
I  gazed  with  reverence  upon  the  Divine  face,  and 
leaving  I  was  consoled  with  the  thought  that  by  my 
frequent  visits  to  that  chamber  I  had  possessed  myself 
of  a  property,  which  I  could  only  lose  when  memory 
and  mind  themselves  were  gone. 

Great  is  the  diflFerence  between  Dresden  and  Prague. 
It  seemed  like  coming  from  order  to  chaos.  It  is 
diflScult  to  describe  the  style  of  architecture  that  pre- 
vails; but  the  old  picturesque  streets  and  quaint  build- 
ings have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  which  is  hard  to 
sketch  in  words.  The  great  feature  of  the  town  is 
the  number  of  its  statues,  every  comer,  every  square 
contains  at  least  one;  I  cannot  say  they  were  fine 
works  of  art,  but  they  were  better  than  the  mon- 
strosities which  disgrace  our  own  Capital.  ITie  old 
bridge  is  lined  on  each  side  with  statues,  in  the  centre 
is  one  S.  Johanko  Von  Nepomuk,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  city.  From  this  bridge  he  was  hurled  into  the 
broad  river  by  the  order  of  the  King,  because  he 
would  not  disclose  the  Queen's  confession. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Headschin,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Bohemian  Kings,  and  gazed  out  of  the  window 
of  the  Council  Chamber  firom   which   the  indignant 
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Bohemian  Counts  hurled  the  Austrian  delegates. 
Legend  says,  that  they  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  who 
caught  the  skirts  of  their  robes  and  saved  their  lives ; 
practical  folks  are  of  opinion,  that  a  dust  heap  at  the 
bottom  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  old  cathedral  interested  us ;  we  were  shown  the 
iron  ring  which  S.  Wencelsus,  the  victim  of  fratricidal 
treachery,  grasped  in  his  death  agony.  There  was 
nothing  to  admire  in  the  Cathedral.  I  care  not  for 
wax  dolls  with  tawdry  finery,  nor  Calvaries,  with 
wounds  splashed  with  red  ochre.  Pity  I  do  feel  for 
the  poor  devotees  kneeling  before  them,  but  whatever 
my  feelings  are  on  the  subject,  I  take  great  pains  to 
conceal  them  when  abroad,  for  I  strongly  object  to 
the  public  manner  in  which  my  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  display  their  scorn,  for  we  should  re- 
member that — 

"Doomed  as  we  are  our  nafive  dost. 
To  wet  with  many  a  bitter  tear; 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
The  altar— to  deride  the  fane. 
Where  patient  sufferers  bend  in  trust. 
To  win  a  happier  sphere.*' 

After  leaving  the  Cathedretl,  our  guide  asked  us  if 
we  would  like  to  visit  a  Convent.  From  boyhood 
Convents  had  always  been  connected  in  my  mind  with 
dark  dungeons  and  clattering  of  chains,  and  so  with 
eager  curiosity  I  asked  to  be  taken  there.  We  were 
shewn  over  the  establishment  by  an  elderly  well- 
informed  lady.  For  the  convent  there  is  an  hospital 
for  a  hundred  poor  women:  the  nuns  make  up  the 
medicines,  prescribe  for  and  nurse  the  patients.  I  left 
the  Convent,  convinced  that  religious  enthusiasm  when 
it  takes  this  form,  is  better  than  tea,  toasts,  blankets, 
and  incipient  flirtation  with  the  curate. 

After  leaving  the  convent  our  guide  wished  to  take 
us  the  round  of  picture  getlleries,  museums,  and  other 
Uons  of  Prague.    Much  to  the  good  man's  astonishment 
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'  I  refused.  I  had  not  come  to  Prague  "  to  do  it,"  or 
in  other  words  to  cram  up  a  certain  chapter  of  Murray- 
headed  Prague.  I  had  only  a  few  hours  to  spare, 
and  in  that  time  I  knew  I  could  not  thoroughly  see 
one  picture  gallery,  and  therefore  I  could  not  enjoy  it. 
Two  or  three  picture  galleries  and  a  museum  would 
have  given  me  intellectual  indigestion.  Cramming  the 
mind  seems  to  me  as  great  a  Sin  as  cramming  the 
stomach.  Oh,  how  I  pity  my  countrymen  and  country- 
women, when  I  see  them  rushing  from  gallery  to 
gallery,  church  to  church,  Murray  in  hand.  A  fort- 
night on  the  Continent,  and  they  must  have  the  most 
for  their  money ;  they  come  home  trying  to  believe  they 
have  enjoyed  themselves.  The  good  they  have  gained, 
physical  or  intellectual,  is  nil. 

Having  dismissed  the  guide  we  made*  our  way  to 
some  gardens  overlooking  the  city,  and  sat  down  on 
a  bench  and  enjoyed  the  view.  At  our  feet  flowed  the 
broad  Moldau,  and,  stretching  along  its  banks,  the  city ; 
above  all,  on  a  rising  eminence  of  ground,  towered 
the  old  cathedral  and  imperial  palace.  It  was  dusk 
before  we  left  our  pleasant  seat  and  walked  down  to 
the  city. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  seeing  the  Bohemian 
drama.  The  piece  seemed  to  be  a  heart-rending  tra* 
gedy,  but  being  ignorant  of  the  Bohemian  dialect, 
I  cannot  give  you  a  good  account  of  it.  In  two  acts 
I  understood  two  sentences.  In  the  first  I  learnt  the 
hero  was  going  out  to  shoot  a  hare,  in  the  second 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Next  morning  we  left  Prague  for  the  battle  field. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  station  of  Pardubitz,  we 
took  a  carriage,  and  drove  to  Sadowa.  Our  route  lay 
through  the  most  fertile  country.  Men  and  women 
were  reaping  the  golden  com  in  those  very  fields  in 
which  three  short  years  ago  Death  had  reaped  so 
plentiftil  a  harvest.  The  crosses  on  the  road  side,  and 
a  few  monuments  with  the  inscription,  "  For  God  and 
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their  Country,"  were  all  that  was  left  to  remind  us  of 
one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Soon 
there  came  in  view  the  now  historical  spire  of  the  village 
church  of  Chlum.  It  was  the  taking  of  the  hill  of  Chlum 
that  turned  the  scale  of  the  battle  of  Kineggratz.  Three 
times  did  Von  Benedik  in  person  head  the  troops  which 
attempted  to  retake  it ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Austrians 
was  of  no  avail  against  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
needle-gun.  Each  time  they  attempted  to  ascend  the 
hill,  they  were  mowed  down.  Then  did  the  poor  old 
General  exclaim,  '*  All  is  lost  but  life,  and  would  to  God 
that  were  too" ;  and  on  the  field  of  battle  he  tried  to 
find  a  soldier's  grave. 

We  ascended  the  hill,  and  from  the  top  could  see 
the  village  of  Sadowa  lying  a  mile-and-a-half  below 
us.  The  village  is  but  a  collection  of  wooden  cottages 
surrounded  by  orchards.  As  I  stood  on  the  ridge,  and 
saw  stretching  far  away  wide  plains  of  ripening  com, 
and  green  meadows  with  silvery  streams  winding 
through  them,  and  hamlets  surrounded  with  orchards, 
I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  this  very  scene  on  the  third 
of  July,  1866.  These  very  plains  covered  with  glorious 
legions  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  their  peaceful  stillness 
broken  by  the  loud  roar  of  the  cannon.  In  that  wood 
below,  in  which  there  is  not  a  living  thing  stirring, 
was  the  fiercest  hand  to  hand  fight  from  tree  to  tree. 
Near  that  little  white  stream  did  the  lancers  of  Uhlan 
charge  the  iron  horsemen  of  Austria,  and  these  waters 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  a  brave  soldier. 

These  very  cornfields,  slopes,  and  dells  and  hill 
sides,  which  I  now  saw  bathed  in  the  rich  glow  of 
sunset,  had  been  covered  with  the  slain — ^the  pride  and 
might  of  Austria  shattered  and  laid  low,  "wrapt  in 
the  pale  winding-sheet  of  general  terms,  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  history  evoke  no  vivid  images  in  our  mind, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  great  effort  of  genius  that  our 
historian  can  galvanize  them  into  life." 

Such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature  that  we  are  more 
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moved  by  the  tears  of  some  captive  princess,  by  some 
trifling  biogfraphical  incident  that  has  floated  down  the 
stream  of  history,  than  by  the  sorrows  of  all  the  count- 
less multitudes  who  perished  beneath  the  sword  of  a 
Tamerlane,  a  Bajazet,  or  a  Jenghis  Khan. 

Standing  on  a  gfreat  battle  field,  one  can  in  some 
degfree  realize  the  horrors  of  war,  but  it  is  the  scene  of 
deeds  of  self-sacrifice  so  transcendent,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  dramatic,  that  in  spite  of  all  its  horror  and 
crime,  it  awakens  the  most  passionate  moral  enthusiasm. 
That  which  invests  war,  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  that 
attend  it  with  a  certain  moral  gfrandeur,  is  the  heroic 
self-sacrifice  it  elicits. 

Yours,  &c. 

F. 
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ABSENCE. 

F&OM  THE  Arabic  of  Baha-eddin  of  Egypt. 

Thou  art  the  loved  one  I  adore 

None  else  hath  any  charms  for  me. 
Yet  men  and  angels  chide  me  sore 
For  loving  thee. 

A  mutual  promise  binds  us  both. 

Thou  knpwest  if  I  speak  aright; 
With  mutual  hands  our  solemn  troth 
We  twain  did  plight. 

Ah!  would  I  knew  the  moment  blest 

When  thou  shalt  hear  my  whispered  vow; 
With  thoughts  of  love  and  thee  my  breast 
Is  brimming  now. 

Alas!  thou  madest  all  too  brief 

The  record  of  our  converse  sweet; 
But  it  shall  fill  full  many  a  leaf 
When  next  we  meet. 

But  oh  beware!  lest  we  betray 

The  secret  of  our  hopes  and  fears, 
For  I  have  heard  the  people  say 
That  "walls  have  ears,"* 


*  Hus  proverb  it  also  an  Artbie 
«Fdnun  yqft&DM  <m  hfdbi  aduni." 

VOL,  vn. 
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Have  pity  on  my  doleful  mood. 

My  patience  thou  hast  tempted  sore; 
Like  thee  I  am  but  flesh  and  blood 
And  can  no  more. 

At  losing  thee  sick  unto  death 
I  toss  upon  my  restless  bed. 
With  fevered  pulse  and  gasping  breath 
And  aching  head. 

That  horror  of  a  sleepless  night 

To  whom  shall  I  for  succour  call, 
When  sleep,  if  proverbs  speak  aright, 
Is  Lord  of  all  ? 

My  wearied  orbs  are  hot  and  dry 
With  gazing  after  thy  fair  face, 
Oh!  when  shall  my  poor  longfing  eye 
Such  thirst  efface? 

I  only  crave  an  easy  boon, 

Perchance  it  may  remembered  be; 
For  shame  have  I  to  importune 
So  urgently. 

They  say  thou  dost  reproach  me,  love. 
Yet  would  I  might  my  fault  divine! 
Say  on — ^my  life  is  (rod's  above, 
My  honour  thine. 

Let  thy  dear  image  hovering  nigh 
A  watch  upon  my  actions  keep, 
'Twill  tell  thee  if  I  close  an  eye 
By  night  in  sleep. 

The  balmy  breeze  that  lightly  blows 
Shall  bear  a  loving  word  from  me; 
Speed  to  her  Zephyr!  Heaven  knows 
I  envy  thee! 
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Speed  on  and  my  beloved  one  greet, 

(Her  name  thou  mayest  well  divine). 
And  tell  her  that  her  anger's  heat 
Has  kindled  mine. 

Nay!  gentle  gale  speak  not  a  word 

Of  anger,  for  I  feel  it  not ; — 
'Twas  fiEdsehood,  let  what  thou  hast  heard 
Be  straight  forgot. 

Great  Heaven!  perish  every  thought 
Of  wrath  against  so  loved  a  maid ; 
Kay,  if  her  sword  my  life  blood  sought 
I'd  kiss  the  blade. 

The  pain  she  giveth  I  prefer 

To  joy  from  others; — by  my  truth 
The  injury  that  comes  from  her 
Is  kindly  ruth. 

Each  day  I  send  my  envoys  there. 
But  bootless  do  they  aye  return; 
Each  day  brings  forth  some  gloomier  care 
For  me  to  learn. 

And  now  I  bid  the  veiy  wind 

To  speed  my  loving  message  on; 
As  though  I  might  its  fiixy  bind 
like  Solomon. 


C2 
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LETTER  FROM  CAIRO. 

My  Dear 

At  Cairo  I  realized  what  I  had  failed  to 
do  thoroughly  at  Alexandria,  that  I  was  actually  in 
the  East ;  the  crowded  unpaved  road>  the  noisy  crowd 
dressed  in  every  variety  of  costume  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  dramatic  pictures  of 
Blue-Beard,  id.  plain  and  2d.  coloured,  the  constant 
yell  of  Ya  Mo-hh-amm-r-mud,  &c.,  and  the  solemn 
Essalaam  Alaikum  all  round,  left  no  doubt  upon  my 
mind  that  I  was  really  in  Cairo,  and  not  (as  the  strings 
of  camels  led  me  to  suppose  at  first)  taking  part  ;in  a 
circus  procession  along  a  dusty  street.  Dust,  yes,  long 
before  I  got  to  the  <:(omfortable.  New  Hotel  in  the 
Frank  quarter,  just  opposite  the  Ezbekiya,  I  had  be- 
come perfectly  familiar  with  this  ophthalmia  producing 
plague  of  Eg}rpt,  and  I  had  not  sat  down  to  lunch 
many  minutesj  ere  I  was  equally  alive  to  the  pesti- 
lential persistence  of  flies  a»d  fek  that  had  I  bebn  in 
Pharoah's  place,  I  could  then  and  there  .have  paid 
the  passage  of  every  son  of  Israel  to  New  York  or 
elsewhere*    Feeling  somewhat  lonely,  I  went  down  to 

the  Bab-el-Hadid  where  the  S 's  live,  and  inquired 

for  them,  but  was  told  they  were  out.  A  second  visit 
about  an  hour  after  was  equally  unfortimate,  but  as 
I  was  coming  back,  amongst  a  little  knot  of  S3rrians 
drinking  coffee  in  the  Ezbekiyeh,  I  discovered  the 
forms  of  both  brothers  as  large  as  life  and  (in  their 
cordial  greeting  of  me)  quite  as  natural.  I  ha^ 
scarcely,  congratulations  over,  grasped  the  hot  fingdn 
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(coffee  cup),  or  began  my  first  choking-cough  over  a 
skiiha  (narghfleh),  before  I  found  myself  at  a  Crystal 
Palace  entertainment  with  nothing  to  pay  for  it.  For 
immediately  there  appeared  a  troupe  of  performing 
Arabs,  who  stood  upon  each  others  heads,  hung  by 
their  eye-lids  upon  their  mutual  finger-nails,  threw 
somersaults  with  drawn  daggers  fixed  against  their 
sides,  and  in  fact,  conducted  themsdves  in  a  most 
dangerous  and  gratifying  manner.  Amongst  them  too^ 
was  the  fimny  man  who  went  wildly  at  his  somersaults, 
but  always  fell  with  a  heavy  bump  upon  the  small 
of  his  own  back  or  on  the  head  of  a  byestander,  and 
who,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits,  seized  a  casual 
little  boy  by  the  feet  and  swung  him  round  and  round, 
distributing  with  centrifugal  liberality  the  contents  of 
the  youngster's  skirts,  which  consisted  of  some  hundreds 
of  apples  and  other  promiscuous  dainties.  At  about 
10  o'clock  I  sought  my  hotels  the  lad  Abdallah  pre- 
ceding me  through  a  short  cut,  bearing  a  lantern  to 
guide  my  feet  in  the  way,  and  halloaing  out  to  the  foot* 
passengers  to  get  out  of  the  Khawijah's  path.  Just 
before  this  I  took  a  stroll  round  the  £zbekieh,and  listened 
at  a  Cafif^  to  some  Arab  soags,  very  pretty  aad  very 
monotonous  withal.  You  may  imagine  the  sensations 
with  which  I  beheld  this  dramatized  representation 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  saw  real  Arabs  playing  on 
real  Canoons,  Kemenghis,  and  Nais,  ajid  heard  real 
enthusiastic  turbaned  Moslems  shout  in  solemn  and 
approving  chorus  All-Uah,  at  every  cadence  of  the 
tune.  One  dusky  connoisseur,  in  his  g^reat  joy  made  a 
hissing  noise  through  his  teeth,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
patted  his  hands  to  the  time  of  the  music,  and  shouted 
yah  allah,  wah  allah,  in  the  most  earnest  and  idiotic 

way  I  ever  saw.    The  next  morning  I  spent  with  S- , 

and  after  lunch  thought  I  would  ride  down  to  the  Khan 
el  Khalfli,  or  Persian  and  Turkish  Bazaar,  to  enquire 
after  the  whereabouts  of  my  friend  Ali  RizA  Effendi. 
I  told  the  donkey  boy  to  stop  at  the  mosque  El  Azhar^ 
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that  I  might  see  what  it  was  like  before  visiting  it ; 
and  here  my  knowledge  of  Arabic   saved   me  from 
what  might  have  been  an  unpleasant  adventure,  and 
brought  me  out  with  flying  colours.    I  will  tell  you  how- 
it  happened.    Seeing  a  large  door,  I  walked  up  to  it 
without  noticing  that  I  had  actually  passed  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  outer  court  without  taking   off  my 
boots!    I  was  of  course  immediately  surrounded  by 
a  horrified  crowd  of  "the  Faithfiil,"  to  whom  I  ex- 
plained my  mistake,  with  the  addition  of  the  depre- 
catory tstaghfir  ullah.    One  young  fanatic  in  the  crowd 
cried  out  anta  Muslim^  "are  you  a  Muslim?"  and  I 
rebuked  him  sternly  and  decisively  with  the  remark 
Id  tukaffir  un-nds!     "Do  not  accuse  men  of  being 
Kdfirs,"  this  not  only  had  the  desired  effect  of  turning 
the  tide  in  my  favour,  but  was  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
conviction  by  the  surrounding  crowd,  and  the  sceptical 
youth  was  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  assembly 
amidst  a  shower  of  blows,  whilst  I  was  courteously  asked 
to  step  inside.    I  however  declined,  alleging  conscien- 
cious  scruples,  which  consisted  really  in  an  indisposi- 
tion to  entrust  my  boots  with  them  at  the  door.    A 
young  and    respectable   looking   Egyptian  (from  his 
blackish  skin,  I  think  he  was  from  the  Said)  offered 
to  conduct  me  to  the  Khan  el  KhalfH,  which  he  did, 
discoursing  pleasantly  all  the  way.    He  had  witnessed 
the  occurrence,  and  offered  me  a  piece  of  advice ;  it 
was,  to  look  out  for  the  donkey  boy,  and  when  I  found 
him,  to  administer  unto  him  a  severe  beating  about  the 
head.    I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  would  think  about  it. 
Arrived  at  the  Khan  el  KhaUli,  I  was  not  long  in  finding 
some  Persians,  who  gave  me  the  information  I  desired, 
though  the  eliciting  it  entailed  a  half-an-hour's  chat 
and  compliments,  with  the  accompaniment  of  smoke 
and  coffee  upon  the  shop  front.    As  I  came  home,  I 
saw  an  excited  female  soundly  rating  a  man  whom  she 
declared  to  be  her  husband;  he  denied  the  soft  im- 
peachment, and  administered  several  sounding  cuffs  in 
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the  ribs,  on  which,  and  on  a  police-officer  coming  up, 
she  went  away  owning  herself  mistaken!  Another 
amusing  sight  which  I  saw  the  same  afternoon,  was 
a  man  with  performing  monkeys,  which  drilled,  turned 
somersaults,  and  handled  a  live  snake.  The  same  day 
(Sunday)  I  had  an  interview  with  Abdallah  Pasha, 
an  Englishman,  who  has  been  in  Cairo  many  years, 
and  "was  a  great  swell  imder  the  previous  Viceroys. 
He  received  me  very  courteously  and  in  the  oriental 
style,  with  coffee  and  pipes,  handed  by  black  boys,  as 
is  most  fit.  This  evening  too,  as  I  returned  to  my 
hotely  I  witnessed  a  performance  of  a  Zikr  by  some 
dervishes.  The  munshid,  or  '^  singer,"  chants  some 
verses  of  the  Koran,  and  sentences  in  praise  of  God  or 
Mohammed,  while  the  other  performers  shout  alld-ah, 
4114h,  dllah,  dllah. ..  .h,  &c.  until  they  are  considerably 
more  than  hoarse,  and  bob  their  heads  about  like  ex- 
cited Mandarins;  the  whole  affair  concludes  with  the 
prayer  for  Mohammed.  After  it  was  over,  one  of  the 
dervishes  appeared  to  have  had  a  ^^  call"  to  do  a  little 
extra  inshad  on  his  own  account,  so  he  began  to  chant 
^^askshamsu  wal  kamaru  iriusakhkhardtin  bi  durmSdhthi;* 
now  the  passage,  as  I  renatembered  it,  concludes  with 
hi  amrihif  and  he  was  accordingly  called  to  order,  and 
had  to  try  back ;  but  as  he  got  into  a  worse  mess  than 
ever,  he  was  promptly  repressed,  and  substituted  the 
inspiration  of  tambak  for  that  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
On  Monday  morning  I  went  to  see  the  English  Mission 
Schools,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  pro^ 

gress  of  the  boys;    at   S 's   request   I    examined 

some  of  the  little  fellows  in  English  reading  and  Arabic 
Grammar. 

Here  at  lunch  I  tasted  Lentil  soup,  the  national 
food  of  £g3rpt,  and  from  the  top  of  their  new  house 
I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  pyramids.  By  this 
time  I  had  established  a  perpetual  donkey  boy,  a  nice 
willing  fellow,  with  a  fast-going  untiring  little  beast. 
Ali  vows  that  no  one  shall  ride  his  donkey  while  I  am 
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in  Egypt,  and  is  ever  on  the  look  out  for  me  at  the 
hotel  door.    The  other  day,  hearing  that  I  had  walked 

down  to  S 's,  he  was  horrified  at  the  fatigue  to 

which  the  Khawdga  was  being  exposed,  and  I  met 
him  as  I  came  back  shouting  and  screaming,  and 
asking  every  one  after  me.  I  am  now  quite  proficient 
in  the  etiquette  of  Cairo's  crowded  and  picturesque 
streets,  and  as  I  trot  along  on  my  bran  new  steed^ 
I  shout  out  ya  bint^  ya  rdgul^  ya  Khawdgah^  as  the  case 
may  be,  varied  with  the  more  particular  directions  of 
yamfnek  shumdlek,  &c.,  and  sometimes  if  determination 
be  needed,  I  sternly  yell  Ahh — s6b  howa — ^Abook ! 

Sometimes  I  wear  my  white  hat,  but  I  find  the  fez 
much  more  comfortable,  as  I  do  not  get  so  pestered 
with  good  donkey^  sare^  fi-ora  ragged  young  proprietors, 
who  would,  I  suppose,  have  me  ride  about  Cairo  a 
1^  Ducrow,  astride  of  several.  There  is  a  queer  smell 
about  all  Eastern  cities,  which  is  most  perceptible  at 
night — it  is  not  very  bad,  but  proceeds  from  the  dried 
bones  of  animals  cast  outside  the  walls,  and  picked 
by  the  dogs  and  jackals  of  the  place.  I  have  been 
twice  to  the  citadel  to  see  the  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Memlooks ;  you  get 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  Cairo  from  the  lofty 
terraces,  with  the  desert  and  the  Pyramids  of  Ghiza 
and  Sakkdra  behind.  There  is  a  young  conjuror  (quite 
a  boy)  who  does  some  very  clever  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  we  have  quite  a  tribe  of 
snake  charmers,  with  great  ugly  looking  cobras,  swell- 
ing out  their  hoods  and  biting  fiitilely  at  their  master's 
naked  legs.  The  beasts  are  quite  harmless,  having 
been  deprived  of  their  fangs ;  but  they  are  not  nice 
to  see,  neither  is  it  an  appetizing  sight  to  see  the 
exhibitor  hold  a  rattlesnake  in  his  mouth  for  safe 
custody,  when  his  hands  are  full.  On  Wednesday 
evening  I  went  to  a  Moslem  wedding,  the  bride  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Sheikh  el  H4rah,  the  head  man 
of  the  quarter.     I  did    not    of   course    see  her,  but 
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Mrs.  S told    me    she  was  very  pretty,  but  looked 

worn  out  with    the    fatiguing  and  absurd  ceremonies. 
I  saw  the  wedding-   procession   too  in  the  day  time, 
but  found   it    dif&cult    to  persuade   myself,   that   the. 
little  pillar  of   red    shawls  which  was  being  paraded 
about,  was  really  the  happy  bride.    The  entertainment 
con^sted  of  aaiivsic  and  songs  by  the  "  Almas"  or  sing- 
ing wotnesk.     The  prima  donna  of  Egypt  AlmSnz  was 
there,  and   sang  from  behind  a  curtain  at  a  window 
of  the  Hareem  looking  over  the  court.    She  is  fat  (I 
am  told),  but  rather  nice  looking,  and  between  each 
ditty  regales  herself  with  some  narcotic  drug  smoked 
out  of  a  chibouk.    We  did  not  hear  her  at  her  best,  as 
she  will  not  put  forth  all  her  strength  at  first,  but  waits 
till  past  midnight  for  the  gfrand  display.     Her  voice 
is  mellow  and  full,  and  she  manages  to  throw  a  great 
deal  of  pathos  and  feeling  into  the  love-songs  which 
she  sings.    We,  together  with  the  more  distinguished 
guests  were  accommodated    in    a    nice    large  room, 
beautifiilly  spread  with  Turkey  carpets,  but  the  rest 
had   to    crowd   the    court    yard,    and   a   tremendous 
row  they  made*    The  street  outside  was  all  illimiinated, 
and  sweetmeats  and  joking  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  next  morning  I  spent  in  bu3nng  materials  for  my 
Oriental  dress,  which  is  to  win  the  heauts  of  the  sheikhs 
in  Gebel-et-Toor.      I  have  got  a  dark  but  pretty  blue 
cloth  for  the  jacket  and  bagSy  which  are  to  be  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  braid,  a  yellow  silk  waistcoat, 
and  a  silk  scarf  which  would    rouse  the  envy  of  a 
Spanish  dancer.    The  tailor  {Khaiydt)  is  now  at  work 
on  it,   and  I  am  to  have  it  home  on  Thursday.     It 
was  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  that  I  paid  my  first 
visit  to  the  inside  of  the  Alazh&r  Mosque.     I  shall 
not  give  ycwi  a  description  of  it  here,  as  I  want  to 
write  it  more  in  detail.    .1  discoursed  while  there  with 
several  of  the  sheikhs,  who  were  pleased  to  express 
their  admiration  of  the  enlightenment  of  their  Frank 
visitor,  and  one  of  them  who  came  to  the  door  with 
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me,  patted  me  on  the  back,  and  exclaimed  fervently — 
Inshallah  tislim  *un  qarib!  with  which  I  as  fervently- 
remarked  to  myself  ihdXy  thank  God,  I  shall  do  nothing- 
of  the  sort.  However,  everybody  was  very  civil,  and 
my  friend  the  Sheikh  would' nt  let  me  give  the  door- 
keepers any  bachshish,  to  their  gfreat  sorrow.  On 
Friday,  October  the  30th,  I  went  to  see  the  Pjnramids. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  and  a  young* 
Englishman  who  was  sta}dng  here  got  up  at  half-past 
three  o'clock,  and  after  a  cup  of  coflFee  set  off  ac- 
companied by  a  guide  and  my  donkey  boy  Ali,  for 
the  Pyramids  of  Ghiza.  Nothing  more  quaint  or 
romantic  can  be  conceived  than  our  asinalcade  by 
moonlight  through  the  straggling  streets  of  Old  Cairo, 
then  deserted,  save  by  a  few  stragglers  who  saluted 
us  as  we  passed  with  Nihdrak  Said^  "good  morning 
to  you,"  and  addressed  Ali  and  the  guide,  who  being 
true  believers,  were  of  course  more  important  per- 
sonages with  Assalam  Alatkum.  From  every  minaret 
rang  the  clear  voice  of  the  Muezzin,  warning  the  hushed 
city  that  "  prayer  is  better  than  sleep,"  and  the  subdued 
blue  light  that  fell  upon  the  hundred  domes  of  Cairo, 
and  lit  up  the  white  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Walidah 
Pasha,  threw  into  deeper  shade  the  goblin  forms  of 
the  prickly-pear-tree  that  bordered  the  path,  pro- 
ducing a  wierd  fairy-like  effect,  that  is  altogether 
indescribable.  Thus  we  trotted  quietly  on  to  the 
banks  of  the  great  sea,  as  the  Cairones  call  the  Nile, 
and  embarked,  donkeys  and  all,  in  a  dirty  trim  built 
boat,  for  the  pretty  village  of  Ghiza,  on  the  other  side. 
While  we  were  yet  in  the  centre  of  the  yellow  sluggish 
flood,  a  pale  rosy  light  appeared  upon  the  horizon, 
and  as  though  some  unseen  hand  had  suddenly  with- 
drawn the  veil,  a  bright  but  misty  morning  light 
revealed  the  clustering  palm-groves  and  the  gardens 
that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Emerged  at  last 
from  the  narrow  lanes,  we  came  upon  the  open  road 
that  leads  straight  to  the  desert,  and  there  looking 
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grey  and  ghost-like  in  the  morning  mist,  stood  the 
three  Pyramids  of  Ghfza,  while  further  still  behind 
them  and  like  a  spirit  semblance  of  themselves,  were 
the  scarcely  less  monstrous  stony  mounds  of  Ssikkara, 
and  behind  all,  the  desert,  the  vast  uneven  waste  of 
arid  sand.  The  fearful  desolation  of  this  last,  is 
rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the  contrast  with  the 
half-cultivated  land  and  scattered  palm-g^ves,  which 
reach  up  to  its  very  edge.  After  a  mile  or  so  past 
half-submerged  fields,  where  the  shadtif  (original  in- 
struments) was  still  briefly  at  work,  we  came  at  last 
to  the  point  where  the  canal  intersects,  or  rather 
abruptly  terminates  the  road. 

Until  this  moment  the  huge  triangles  had  not  seemed 
to  grow  larger  as  we  neared  them,  for  they  appeared  to 
scorn  to  change  to  the  eye  like  common  buildings, 
and  stood  there  looking  solemnly  conscious  of  their 
own  eternal  vastness.  At  this  point  there  is  a  quaint 
bridge,  or  rather  a  series  of  brick  walls  built  across  the 
canal,  which  are  transformed  into  a  bridge  by  placing 
rough  beams  across,  when  any  great  personage  brings 
his  carriage  to  the  spot.  We,  however,  went  over  in 
a  boat  leaving  our  donkeys  in  charge  of  Ali,  and 
after  a  few  minutes*  row,  set  our  feet  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  actual  tangible,  uncomfortable  sand  of  the 
desert.  A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  base  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  then  began  a  series  of 
hauling^,  puUings,  jumpings,  and  scramblings  up  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  which  ultimately  eventuated  in  my 
being  dragged  breathless  up  the  last  few  courses  of 
masonry,  and  set  upon  the  top  of  Shofo's  (Cheop's) 
mysterious  and  mistaken  pile.  Here  my  Arab  guides 
beg^an  to  discourse  eloquently  about  the  hardship  of 
the  money  which  would  be  paid  to  the  sheikh,  being 
divided  amongst  30  men,  and  suggested  the  propriety 
of  individual  bakshish  for  themselves.  But  I  solemnly 
drank  water  from  the  proflFered  d6rag,  and  bade  them 
trouble  me  not  now  as  we  would  pay  all  below.    They 
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then  entreated  us  to  allow  them  to  carve  our  names 
upon  the  summit,  but  we  preferred  leaving  that  method 
of  immortalizing  our  names  to  makers  of  washing- 
powder  or  rival  bootmakers.  We  however  did  allow 
a  sturdy  young  Arab  to  run  down  one  Pyramid  and 
up  another  in  lo  minutes  for  our  delectation,  a  per- 
formance for  which  they  demanded  3^.  from  each  of  us, 
but  I  offered  them  a  shilling  and  flatly  refused  to 
listen  to  any  other  terms.  When  I  had  sufficiently 
recovered  my  breath  to  look  aroimd,  I  realized  a 
similar  scene  to  the  beautiful  picture  of  Elijah  Walton's 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  save  that  instead  of  the 
after  glow  of  sunset,  the  early  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  shed  wondrous  streaks  of  golden  ligh^  across  the 
sands  as  it  peeped  from  among  the  etouds  that  had 
not  yet  quite  dispersed. 

Presently  we  recommenced  our  descent,  and  after 
being  jumped  from  stone  to  stone  by  two  stalwart 
Arabs  as  a  baby  is  jumped  oflF  a  doorstep,  we  sat 
down  to  rest  upon  two  huge  blocks  at  the  bottom. 
After  this,  a  dirty  Arab  boy  brought  us  dirty  coffee 
in  dirty  cups;  but  we  drank  it,  for  we  are  familiar 
with  dirt  now.  A  little  rest,  and  then  in  again  to 
the  inside  of  the  Pyramid  which  is  entered  from  an 
aperture  some  way  up  the  side.  You  slip  down  a 
granite  shaft,  are  hauled  up  a  slippery  crag,  creep 
along  a  slippery  slanting  chimney  bent  almost  double ; 
then,  find  yourself  in  a  high  narrow  passage,  and 
creeping  through  a  little  door,  stand  in  the  centre 
of  the  black  granite  heart  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  beside  the  huge  sarcophagus  of  the  now  for- 
gotten king  for  whom  it  was  built.  The  Walls  hereof 
are  ornamented  (of  course)  with  visitors'  names,  some 
in  humble  candle  smoke,  others  wrought  with  glaring 
paint,  but  principally  those  of  pious  Muslims  who 
wish  to  inform  the  world — or  that  small  portion  of 
it  which  gets  inside  this  mysterious  hole — that  Heaven 
has  brought  them  there  to  testify  that  Mohammed,  &c. 
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Though  what  they  found  in  this  black  shiny  den  to 
con&m  their  belief  in  Mohammed's  prophetic  office, 
is  more  than  I  could  discover.  Next  we  penetrated 
into  a  little  chamber  at  the  entrance,  and  on  our 
way  to  which  an  Arab  made  (on  the  consideration 
of  a  florin)  a  perilous  ascent  up  the  40  feet  high  wall 
into  the  chambers  above  and  did  not  break  his  neck, 
which  I  considered  mean.  To  see  the  huge  bats  flying 
out,  as  he  invaded  their  domain,  was  a  wierd  sight. 
After  this  we  settled  with  the  sheikh,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  as  long  as  we  could  to  the  noisy,  'screaming  crowd, 
who  yelled  for  bakhshish ;  and  when  they  '  got  too 
pertinacious,  I  beat  them  off*  with  their  own  weapons, 
and,  yelling  volubly  at  them,  I  put  to  them  some 
pretty  parables,  such  as  the  injustice  of  the  labourers 
pressing  for  pay  when  the  master  builder  had  been 
paid  for  all,  and  such  like.  It  is  astonishing  bow 
talkee-talkee  goes  down  with  the  Oriental;  they  not 
only  acknowledged  the  justice  of  my  remarks,  but 
left  us  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves  for  the  zs.  they 
had  previously  received.  Our  next  visit  was  to  that 
great,  dull,  dreadftil  sphinx,  who  seems  to  curl  her 
lip  soomfuUy  at  the  stupidity  of  the  Arabs,  who  call 
her  Fharoah.  Close  by  is  a  tomb  or  temple  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  built  of  huge  unwrought 
granite  blocks,  a  few  minutes  walk  further  on  brought 
us  to  the  catacombs  where  many  a  hieroglyphic  still 
remains  to  mark  the  spot  where,  perchance,  some  eye- 
witness to  the  Exodus  was  laid  by  sorrowing  friends ; 
but  now  their  place  knows  them  no  more,  and  country 
gapers  at  the  British  Museum  laugh  at  the  frmny 
pictures  painted  on  poor  Potiphar's  coffin-lid.  Tired, 
but  pleased,  and  saddened  with  our  short  sojourn  in 
this  grim  city  of  the  ancient  dead,  we  trotted  briskly 
back  to  Ghiza. 

Here  the  scene  was  far  diffierent  to  that  which  we 
had  beheld  on  passing  through  by  the  early  morning's 
light ;  now  as  we  sat  upon  the  Mastabah  of  a  Turkish 
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Cafifey  and  waited  for  our  boat,  we  saw  every  phase 
of  Egyptian  village-life  in  all  its  noisy»  squalid^  op- 
thalmic  reality.  Yet  the  half-blind,  dirty  creatures 
seemed  happy  withal,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  good  spirits  and  bad  living  are  not  incompatible 
after  all.  A  pleasant  sail  across  the  now  glaring  sur- 
face of  the  Nile  beneath  a  burning  sun,  a  rush  to  shore 
amongst  himdreds  of  boats  filled  with  a  shrieking, 
laughing  crowd,  brought  us  to  the  other  side,  where 
we  awaited  the  landing  of  our  donkeys,  and  were  of 
course  assailed  on  all  hands  by  importunate  cries  of 
Bakhshish  yd  Khawdgah.  ^Ala  shdn  ayf  I  asked  a 
sturdy  young  beggar  "What  for?"  "Because  I  am 
so  poor,"  he  replied.  "Then,"  said  I,  ^^Yuhannin^* 
"  may  Grod  pity  you" ;  and  as  no  beggar  can  stand 
that  solemn  but  decisive  reply,  he  disappeared.  The 
art  of  pious  repartee,  as  applied  to  beggars,  is  a  very 
usefiil  one,  and  I  have  now  the  whole  vocabulary  at 
my  tongue's  end;  and  many  a  piastre  it  saves  me, 
to  say  nothing  of  ridding  me  of  unpleasant  neighbours, 
for  be  it  known  every  Egyptian  is  a  host  in  himself. 
Therefore  I  am  profuse  in  such  sorrowing  ejaculations 
as  "  Heaven  show  thee  grace,"  "  My  malady  is  written 
in  the  book  of  fate,"  &c. ;  and  if  it  all  faUs,  I  have 
recourse  to  the  sharp  command  "Arga"  (get  back), 
"  Oh,  Father  of  Satan,"  or  "  little  mother  of  bitterness," 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  long  but  pleasant  ride  through 
a  park  Junaina^  which  would  have  been  very  pretty 
had  not  the  palm  trees  and  cacti  been  inches  thick 
with  dust,  brought  us  back  to  our  Hotel  and  grateful 
lunch. 

HAJJI. 
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TO  ROSE. 

"Without  a  thorn  there  blooms  no  rose,"- 
Tis  thus  the  time-worn  saying  goes. 
Which  never  will  to  us  be  true 
Since  we've  a  thomless  Rose  in  you. 

Thou  wast  a  glimpse  of  soft  blue  sky 
Between  the  clouds,  beyond  the  wind. 
Dear  child;  O  take  this  little  wreath 
With  sweet  forget-me-nots  entwined. 


LILIAN. 


Part  L 
spring's  voices. 

.  I. 

Where  a  long-drawn  waving  valley 
Sinketh  down  a  shoreward  slope 
Nestle  hollows  gay  and  flowery, — 
There  the  childhood  of  her  hope. 
And  the  maidenhood  and  girlhood 
Glided  peacefully  away. 
Twenty  jeaxs  of  early  living, 
Still  expanding  for  the  day 
When  the  Fairy  Prince  in  wonder 
Came  and  touched  the  golden  gate, 
Passed  the  portals  wide  asunder. 
Brought  the  rose  of  life  and  fate. 
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U. 

Swallows  were  bmilding"  beneath  .the  eaves. 

Nightingales  warbling  thro'  the  green  leaves; 

Under  the  windless  ivy  boughs 

Ever  more  sweetly  at  evening's  drowse 

Trilling,  trilling  are  duly  heard 

The  fast  clear  notes  of  the  cuckoo-bird; 

Ever  and  aye  on  theP  noonday  hush 

Stealeth  the  lay  of  the  mellow  thrush; 

Deep  in  the  woods  a  startled  cry 

Clearly  from  pheasant  breaks,  o'erhead 

Chaunteth  the  cushat  cheerily 

In  myrtle  bower  engarlanded; 

All  in  the  springtime  again  'tis  heard 

Calling  and  answer  of  bird  and  bird — 

Love,  love,  love,  where  thee  they  greet. 

There  shall  the  sparrow's  chirp  more  sweet 

Carol  than  nightingale's  love  ladened  lay 

Out  from  the  heart  of  the  breathing  may. 

III. 

G  tenderly  wake  Love's  home-sweet  thoughts! 

Springing  up  all  of  themselves,  as  the  flower 

We  cannot  tell  how,  in  what  hidden  hour 

Up^rings;  so  fairly  and  delicate  grown 

Out  from  herself  and  herself  alone 

The  tender  veins  of  thought  uprise, 

And  work  their  sweet  charm  before  our  eyes. 

That  charm,  'tis  a  rose  that  from  briery  spray 
Plucked  to  engarland  some  long  summer  day, — 
Love  still  imparting  a  fragrant  decay, — 
Softly  at  even  we  buried  away. 

Sport  with  thy  rosebuds  by  porch  and  by  bower. 
Crowning,  wicrowning,  in  springtide's  own  hour. 
Child  of  the  earth,  yet  ne'er  vex  thee  to  know 
That  which  Time's  opening  leaves  may  show* 
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IV. 
Let  Love's  day, 
As  it  may. 

Brightly  and  pleasantly  pass  away;— 
Soft  and  slow, 
Sing  they  so, 
To  a  few  chords  soft  and  low: 

"Did  you  love  together 
All  the  tender  May?~ 

In  the  wood,  bird  answered  bird 

Day  after  day. 

"  *Neath  the  skies  of  Summer 
Did  your  love  wax  strong? — 

Birds  warbled  in  the  wood 

All  Summer  long. 

"  *Neath  the  storms  of  Autumn 
Did  you  bend  together? — 

Birds  crouched  silent  in  the  wood 

All  the  Autumn  weather. 

"  'Xcath  the  snows  of  Winter 
Did  you  lie  together? — 

Birds  from  out  the  wood,  they  say, 

One  wintry  day 

Flew  far  away — 
Did  you  fly  together? 

«  •  •  • 

V. 
Suddenly,  swiftly,  a  rushing  wind 
Passed  from  the  north  wide  over  the  hill, 
Keen  and  relentless,  before,  behind. 
And  for  a  moment  their  heart  grew  chill — 

"Ah,  what  hast  thou  done,  my  love,  my  love! 

Ah,  dearest!"  the  maid  did  say; 
"Ah,  what  hast  thou  done,  my  gentle  love, 

That  thou  must  away  and  away? 
"Yet  stay,"  she  said,  "again  one  kiss. 

One  kiss  to  help  the  lone  years  thro' " — 
"O  not  for  evermore!"  he  cried, 
"And  time  dreams  on  o'er  waters  wide, 
"And  I  shall  home  to  you." 

VOL  VII.  D 
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For  Francis  he  must  rise  and  go 

Across  the  spreading  foam; 
Two  empty-handed  years  shall  flow 

While  time  rolls  swiftly  on; 
And  he  will  home  to  win  his  bride, 

The  fairy  Lilian. 

VI. 

They  sat  and  watched  the  sun  away, — 
The  waves  leap'd  flinging  on  the  rocks, 
The  sands  spread  shining  round  the  bay, 
The  birds  flew  scattering  wide  in  flocks. 

They  sat  the  sun  out, — ^then  they  rose, 
Each  clasped  a  hand  that  each  felt  cold. 
The  mist-wreaths  veiled  the  afterglows, 
They  turned — ^the  world  looked  grey  and  old. 

And  o'er  the  hills'  empurpled  pale 
They  passed  into  the  night  of  tears. 
The  moon  still  driving  off  her  veil, — 
A  night  of  vague,  vast,  mist-wrapt  fears. 
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Part  II. 

UFE'S   WATERS.— I. 

Floating  dawn  the  Stream. 

VII. 

Rapidly,  rapidly  runneth  the  river, 
Downward  and  onward  and  forward  for  ever, 
Rapidly,  rapidly  runneth  the  river. 

Shall  you  look  twice  on  it?  never,  O  never! 
River^  nay  rivers,  they  flow  down  for  ever — 
Rapidly,  rapidly  runneth  the  river. 


And  so,  I  deem. 

In  the  rushing  stream, 

Faint  seemed  the  past  as  some  foolish  dre^m; 

For  blythe  and  free 

Beyond  the  sea 

In  a  land  of  sunny  daughters. 

In  lotus-bower 

He  quaffed  of  the  flower 

WTiich  whoso  tasted  by  streaming  tide 

Forgat  him  straightway  of  all  beside. 

Of  his  home  beyond  the  waters. 
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VIII. 

O,  wherefore  should  he  build  the  wandering  bark 
For  the  wild,  wild  paths  of  the  ocean  dark  ? 

For  Marian's  tresses  blow  bright,  they  say, 
And  Janet  hath  glances  more  fair  than  the  day. 

And  with  Kate  the  round 

Of  the  dance  is  crowned, 
And  Margaret  singeth  to  rhapsody; — 

For  to  maidens  belong 

Both  dance  and  song, 

And  music  and  minstrelsy, 
Dance,  song,  music,  and  minstrelsy. 
Then  wherefore  should  he  build  the  wandering  bark 
For  the  wild,  wild  paths  of  the  ocean  dark  ? 


IX. 

THE  MAIDENS'   SONG. 

"  If  you'll  walk  on  the  Sunside  as  far  as  'twill  go, 

"For  you  and  for  you  will  the  violets  blow; 

"For  you  will  the  primroses  courtship  make 

"With  the  springtime  and  sunshine  and  May; 

"To  you  will  the  lilies  ride  over  the  lake, 

"While  the  dafiFodils  bloom  round  the  bay; 

"  In  the  wood  all  day  long  will  the  ring-doves  coo, 

"And  the  thorn-bush  to  roses  break; 

"The  garden  will  teem  with  spices  for  you, 

"  And  the  rainbow  keep  watch  over  all  for  your  sake," 

Chortis. 

"Where  the  narciss  is  fairest  of  all  to  see, 
"And  the  crocus  in  golden  gleaming, 
"  And  the  umbrage  pale  of  the  olive  tree 
"  Like  mist-wreath  in  moonlight  streaming." 
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And  O,  those  lulling  numbers 

Ring  sweetly  down  the  stream- 
One  fece  i'  the  cold  blue  waters 

Is  fading  like  a  dream; 
In  the  waters  of  ^he  brooklet 

On  her  way  to  join  the  sea. 
That  murmured  late  so  fretfully, 

Now  prattle  glad  and  free 
Between  the  sun-bright  lilies 

With  glossy  full-fed  leaves. 
Tall  blossom-flags,  and  rushes 

In  sofUy  pressing  sheaves; — 
It  broadens  and  it  deepens 

In  gushing  swelling  tide, 
Like  dreams  the  rich  meads  fl)ring 

The  mellow  banks  beside ; 
It  hath  joined  the  clear-voiced  river 

In  current  deep  and  strong. 
The  waters  gather,  gather, 

As  the  full  tide  rolls  along, 
Still  onward  and  unceasing 

By  sandy  bar  and  keel — 
To  the  rapids  downward,  downward, 

See  the  rushing  waters  reel 
And  plunging,  twisting,  turning 

In  hoary  foaming  tract, — 
Ho!  the  waves  are  leaping,  flinging, 

O'er  the  roaring  cateract ! 
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LIFE'S  WATERS.— 2. 

Waiting  by  the  River. 

XI, 

Rapidly,  rapidly  runneth  the  river, 
Downward  and  onward  and  forward  for  ever; 
Rapidly,  rapidly  runneth  the  river. 

Shall  you  look  twice  on  it?  never,  O  never! 
River,  nay  rivers,  they  flow  down  for  ever — 
Rapidly,  rapidly  runneth  the  river. 

But  beside  the  farther  shore 
As  he  found  and  left  her,  there 
Stayed  the  lone  one,  evermore 
Fading  in  the  shadowy  air. 

The  sea,  the  wide,  wide  sea  is  still 
With  no  glad  ship-sail  whitening, 
And  bare  and  lone  the  high-crowned  hill 
In  the  lone  sunshine  brightening. 

Adown  its  long-drawn  heathery  sides 

Weary  and  waste  the  pathway  glides, 

And  faintly  and  far  glow  the  Isles  of  the  Blest 

'Mid  the  sun-drunken  waves  of  the  far-gleaming  West. 

XII. 

The  Eastern  windows  opened  she  wide. 
And  heard  the  song  of  the  restless  tide ; 
But  o'er  the  wild  paths  of  ocean  dark 
Wandering  home  there  came  no  bark. 

Then  to  the  casements  of  the  West 
She  turned,  where  the  waters  flow  soft  to  rest; 
And  if  one  had  floated  in  with  the  tide 
.  He  had  found  a  gentle  yet  weary  bride. 
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LILIAN'S  SONG. 

*'The  river  foUoweth  on,  it  knows  not  whither. 

In  a  sweet  awaying; 
With  restfiil  flowing  and  with  wakefol  slumberi 

All  strife  staying. 

"Dream  not  that  it  forgets  its  natal  moontams, 

Its  maiden  May; 
That  it  forgets  the  downwanl*flinging  fountains 

Of  youth's  day. 

"Rushes  press  and  duster,  whispering,  quivering, 

Listening  night  and  day; 
It  pursues  its  wistless,  wistless  wandering 

Toward  some  fond  far*away. 

XIII. 

So  did  seven  long  years  roll  over, 
So  life's  lonesomeness  was  passed, 
So  she  left  the  quiet  valley, 
All  her  sorrows  coming  fast ; — 

Seven  long,  hard,  years. 

With  toils  and  tears, 
\^th  &int  far  hopes  and  crowding  fears, 
With  human  sighs  and  suffering. 
With  weariness  and  wayfaring. 

And  the  grave  at  last. 
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Part  III. 

LOVE'S  REST. 

XIV. 

"She  said  "In  Death  there  is  no  fear, 
"And  wherefore  should  ye  be  afraid? 
"For  perfect  Love  doth  Fear  cast  out, 
"And  love  in  Death  is  perfect  made. 
"O  stretch  thine  hand,  O  drink  thou  deep 
"  Of  Love  that  thirsts  to  make  life  sweet 
"In  dreamy  cold  and  barren  heat. 
"  O  stream  of  life !  O  flowing  time ! 
"Eternal,  yet  but  half  sublime; 
"And  thrice  three  thousand  years  away 
"From  bliss,  from  rest,  from  calm,  they  say." 

"One  rest  hath  Life's  unresting  ocean, 
"  The  contradictory  rest  of  motion, — 
"When  wave  meets  wave  and  forms  a  crest 
"  Of  momentary  mutual  rest ; 
"When  heart  meets  heart  in  thrilling  chime 
"Whose  echoes  ring  thro'  distant  time, — 

^  Ring,  but  untuned  they  rise  and  fall  o'er  earth  and 
sky  and  sea, 

*  For  the  harmony  of  the  l)rre  and  the  bell  is  the  world's 
harmony." 

XV. 

"There  is  no  fear  in  Death!"  she  said, 

"No  fear  in  Death  for  me; 
"Its  dewy  finger  thrills,"  she  said, 

"Its  touch  is  light  and  free; 
"Its  holy,  placid  tones,"  she  said, 

"Call  cool  o'er  land  and  lea." 
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«0  bid  the  earth  lie  light!"  she  said, 

"All  lightsome  let  it  be; 
"Nor  lay  me  deep,  tho'  low,"  she  said, 

"Beneath  the  spreading  tree; 
"And  take  this  casket  small,"  she  said, 

"And  bury  it  low  with  me." 

There  was  no  hurry  in  her  hand. 
Her  tones  were  light  and  free; 

They  saw  that  life  was  wearying 
And  'SO  they  let  her  be ; 

And  when  they  folded  her  away 
They  sang  fall  pleasantly: — 


XVI. 

"Deep  and  away 

Thro'  the  leaves  now, 
At  the  close  of  the  day 

Thou  hast  dropt  from  the  bough. 

"Thou  hast  spun  the  long  web 

That  was  set  thee  to  spin- 
Now  rest  for  a  moment. 

And  then  pass  within. 

"Thou  toiledst  a  thorny 

And  wearisome  way — 
But  to-morrow,  to-morrow, 

When  waking,  how  gay! 

"Tliou  wilt  laugh,  and  thy  voice  shall  be  loosened 
in  song. 
Thou  wilt  stretch  out  thine  hands  and  be  free — 
'  I  have  found  my  heart's  Love  1 1  have  found  my  heart'^ 
Love! 
'  I'll  ne'er  leave  Him,  He  ne'er  will  leave  me  I' " 
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XVII. 

So  wings  the  Soul  escaping  to  her  star, 
Beyond  the  land  of  day-dreams,  gleaming  far — 
No  jarring  clamour,  no  dull  silence  there, 
No  frowning  clouds  above  the  calm  sweet  air; 
No  shade,  but  only  shadows  softly  fall 
From    bright-bloomed    bowers   with    sunshine    round 
them  all. 


Peace  to  the  charmed  Form;  as  Death 
Findeth,  so  he  leaveth — ^there 
Slept  her  last  look,  sleeping  now, 
Lay  the  bands  of  clinging  hair. 

So  fades  the  light  of  morning  bright 

From  oflF  some  snow-clad  hill, 
Yet  coldly  white  and  pure  to  sight 

It  gleams  like  marble  still; 
In  wan  sad  hour  faint  droops  the  flower, 

A  thousand  roses  die, 
While  glittering  far  the  silvery  star 

Unchanging  shines  on  high. 
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XVIII. 

O  the  linden-tree  waves,  and  blooms  the  bay  tree 
As  it  bloomed  in  the  days  that  used  to  be. 
And  the  song  of  the  bird 
Up  and  down  it  is  heard 
In  the  long-drawn  nave  of  the  wood ; 
But  of  the  Singers  we  loved  the  best 
One  is  away,  and  one  is  at  rest — 
Flown  from  out  of  the  wood. 

Now  all  is  hushed,  and  all  is  still, 
And  over  them  all  spreads  rest  and  peace; 
Ah,  rest  indeed! — but  up  the  lone  hill 
Who  comes  slow  as  the  shades  increase? 
Only  a  man  with  a  steady  stride. 
Only  a  voice  that  bitterly  cried 
O'er  the  wild  winds  as  a  knell  of  fate 
Whose  echoes  fell  back — "Too  late:  too  late/' 


XDt. 

0  the  linden-tree  waves,  and  blooms  the  bay  tree 
As  it  bloomed  in  the  days  that  used  to  be, 

And  the  song  of  the  bird 

Up  and  down  it  is  heard 
In  the  long-drawn  nave  of  the  wood ; 

But  of  the  Singers  we  loved  the  best 

One  is  away  and  one  is  at  rest — 
Flown  from  out  of  the  wood. 

Yet  where  the  soft-bloomed  hyacinths  blow, 
And  the  murmuring  bee  roves  to  and  fro 

In  the  drowsy  noontide  air; 
Yet  where  those  wondrous  lilies  bright 
Gleam  in  their  silvery  bands  by  night — 

Saw  ye  no  phantom  there? 
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A  Spirit  blooms  by  the  old  bay  tree, 
A  Spirit  sighs  on  the  night  air  free, 

Swayed  by  the  passing  breeze; 
And  under  the  stars  two  Spirits  rove 
Home  toward  the  dusking  linden-gfrove 

Shaded  with  spreading  trees; — 
There,  when  the  leaves  were  swayed  and  stirred 
Slender  and  sighing  tones  were  heard 

Joining  in  strains  like  these: 

"  Of  a  whispering  Stream 

The  heart  doth  dream. 
But  far,  and  O  far  her  waters  seem  ;— 

Ebbing,  flowing, 

Coming,  going; 
Nothing  fixed,  but  all  endeavour,-^ 
Passing,  passing  on  for  ever. 

«Passingnes5  hath  passed  away; 
But  the  Stream  streams  on,  they  say. 
On  for  ever,  on  for  aye." 
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SPRINGBOKS  ON  TREK, 

lISKAMMA  Hoek  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
spots  in  South  Africa.  It  lies  in  a  deep  and 
well  wooded  valley  of  the  Amatola  mountains, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  towering  peaks,  which  seem 
to  rise  one  upon  another  until  they  culminate  in  the 
grand  heights  of  the  Thomas  mountain.  Through  the 
midst  of  the  vale,  overshadowed  by  dark  clusters  of 
yellow-wood  trees  and  willows,  flashes  the  mountain 
stream,  which,  swelled  by  numerous  tributaries  from 
the  Amatolas,  gradually  broadens  into  the  great  Keis- 
kamma  river. 

The  country  is  well  stocked  with  game.  Various 
kinds  of  antelopes  are  to  be  found  in  the  bush.  Leo* 
pards,  wild  cats,  and  other  animals  abound.  The 
riverside  trees  are  thickly  hung  with  pendent  nests 
of  the  *  green  sprew,'  and  flocks  of  screaming  parrots 
are  ever  darting  from  branch  to  branch,  their  brilliant 
plumage  glancing  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 

It  was  in  this  *  earthly  Paradise'  that  my  lot  was 
cast  during  the  year  185—.  I  was  quartered,  with  a 
few  fellow  officers,  at  the  military  post  near  the  *  Hoek,' 
and  for  the  first  few  weeks  lived  a  life  of  true  enjoy- 
ment. Few  days  passed  during  which  we  did  not 
make  a  circuit  through  the  neighbouring  bush,  and 
add  some  fresh  trophy  to  our  collection  of  *  horns  and 
hides.'  But  in  time  even  this  began  to  pall  upon  us, 
and  we  determined  to  institute  a  hunting  expedition 
on  a  grander  scale  than  we  had  before  conceived. 

Accordingly,  we  sent  word  to  several  of  the  Fingo 
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'locations/  and  fixed  a  day  for  a  'drive/  ordering 
about  a  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  hunters  to 
assemble  at  the  military  post  at  the  appointed  time. 
It  was  decided  that  we  should  take  a  couple  of  *  tent' 
waggons  and  a  full  supply  of  provisions,  and  form 
an  encampment  on  the  '  Bontebok  flats/  which  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Thomas  mountain. 

These  'flats/  or  plains,  derive  their  name  from  the 
'bontebok,'  a  species  of  antelope,  which,  however, 
has  now  entirely  disappeared  from  those  parts.  The 
'springbok,'  an  antelope  so  called  from  its  wonderful 
powers  of  jumping,  is  found  on  the  flats  in  great 
abundance;  and  besides  springbok,  there  are  many 
other  kinds  of  bucks,  including  wildebeeste,  hartebeeste, 
and  others.  Ostriches,  and  even  lions,  are  also  to  be 
seen  there  at  times.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small 
interest  that  we  looked  forward  to  the  expedition,  and 
great  were  the  preparations  which  occupied  us  during 
the  intervening  dajrs. 

On  the  day  in  question,  I  awoke  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  after  swallowing  my  cup  of  co£fee,  turned 
out  of  bed  and  began  to  dress  with  all  haste.  In  the 
midst  of  my  ablutions  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  a 
great  confusion  and  noise  which  was  taking  place  in 
the  courtyard;  and  stepping  out  into  my  'stoep'  or 
verandah,  I  beheld  a  strange  sight — so  strange,  indeed, 
that  the  reader  must  pardon  a  short  digression  while 
I  try  to  depict  the  scene. 

In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  our  two  'tent' 
waggons,  and  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  were  being  'spanned' 
to  each.  Hottentot  and  Malay  drivers,  with  curious 
peaked  straw  hats,  and  costumes  of  varied  hues,  were 
belabouring  the  poor  animals  with  their  immense 
whips  of  bamboo,  and  'sjamboks'  made  of  hippo- 
potamus' hide,  at  the  same  time  uttering  the  most 
unearthly  yells  and  imprecations.  '  Hur'r't  ye  schelm !' 
•  Hur'rt,  trek  ye  donder  blitz  England !'  '  Hur'rt, — ek 
sal  ye  slann, — hur'r't  Blaubok !'     Such  and  many  more 
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were  the  curses  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  wretched 
animals,  while  their  flanks  were  being  lashed  by  a 
bastinado  of  the  merciless  sjambok,  in  order  to  enforce 
their  submission  to  the  yoke. 

Beside  the  waggons  was  assembled  a  group  of  about 
two  hundred  natives,  Fingos,  Kafirs,  and  Hottentots, 
of  varied  and  motley  appearance.  Jlie  greater  portion 
of  these  were  the  hunters,  or  rather  beaters,  who  were 
to  accompany  us,  and  who  were  for  the  most  part 
in  strict  hunting  apparel.  If  I  were  to  try  to  describe 
this  apparel,  the  attempt  would  be  fiitile,  for  it  con- 
sisted in  simply  nothing  at  all.  No,  I  am  wrong. 
Some  of  them  had  beads  strung  round  their  waists, 
and  some  copper  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs — sed 
freterea  nihiL  So  much  for  the  dress  of  the  mass. 
But  some  of  the  grandees,  proprietors  it  may  be  of 
a  few  head  of  cattle,  and  probably  of  not  a  few  head 
of  wives,  were  clothed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
rank  and  dignity. 

Cast  off  European  clothing  of  all  kinds,  old  hats, 
old  and  tattered  trowsers,  tail  coats,  regimentals,  top- 
boots,  and  bright  coloured  handkerchiefs,  figured  in 
the  most  lavish,  inconvenient,  and  fantastic  profiision. 
One  old  chief  I  particularly  noticed.  On  his  head  he 
wore  a  tiara  of  cowrie  shells,  which  stood  out  in  fine 
relief  against  his  jet-black  wool;  two  blue  crane 
feathers  waved  above :  his  '  kaross'  was  made  of  the 
finest  lynx  skin,  and  fell  gracefiilly  about  his  tall 
figure,  giving  him  almost  a  majestic  appearance.  But 
the  whole  effect  was  spoilt  and  rendered  ludicrous 
by  a  huge  pair  of  military  top-riding-boots,  which  lay 
in  g^^antic  coils  about  his  ancles  and  calves,  and 
seriously  impeded  his  locomotion.  The  absolute  use- 
lessness  of  these  incumbrances  was  apparent  irom  the 
fact  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  cut  out  the 
soles,  in  order  to  walk  with  greater  ease.  Oh  vanity ! 
art  thou  more  ridiculous  in  the  poor  Kafir  chieftain, 
or  in  the  tight-laced  high-heeled  beauty  who  waddles 
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painfiilly  along  Regent  Street,  or  Brighton  parade? 
But  let  us  return. 

We  were  soon  ready  to  start,  and  when  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  a  ceremony  was  performed,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  a  propitious  influence  on  our  day's 
sport.  A  native  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  blanket  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  intending  thereby  to 
personify  a  wounded  antelope.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
representation  was  much  more  illusive  than  the  man 
who  personifies  *  Wall '  or  the  Moon  in  the  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream.  However,  he  was  immediately  set 
upon  by  a  body  of  yelling  men  and  yelping  curs,  of 
whom  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  present,  and 
stabbed  to  death  by  numerous  '  assegais.'  Every  man 
present  seemed  to  feel  himself  bound  to  give  the  poor 
fellow  a  poke  in  the  ribs  with  his  spear  or  knobkerry — 
indeed  it  seemed  a  very  seasonable  opportunity  for 
paying  off  without  suspicion,  or  fear  of  resentment, 
any  old  g^rudge.  When  I  say  that  the  man  was  stabbed 
to  death,  I  speak  metaphorically.  I  will  not  further 
retard  the  course  of  my  story  by  describing  the  lovely 
scenery  that  opened  before  us  as  our  long  train-  wound 
up  the  valley  of  the  Keiskamma,  or  the  grand  pan- 
orama which  lay  beneath  us,  white  with  the  morning 
mists,  when  we  had  reached  the  lofty  pass  at  the 
summit  of  the  Thomas  mountain.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  before  mid-day  we  had  pitched  our  camp,  and 
'outspanned'  our  cattle,  near  the  St.  John's  river  on 
the  Bontebok  flats.  We  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  'drive.'  A.  line  of  natives  was  formed, 
extending  for  about  a  mile,  and  spread  itself  over 
the  undulating  country  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtains, 
with  the  object  of  driving  all  the  game  through  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  river  and  some  precipitous 
*  krantzes.'  We  had  previously  hastened  forwards  and 
taken  up  a  station  in  a  position  commanding  the  pass. 
As  the  line  approached  our  excitement  increased. 
We  imagined  that  we  heard  the  mimosa  bushes  and 
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long  grass  snapping  and  crackling  under  the  tread 
of  large  game.  We  were  already  in  fancy  firing  into 
a  dense  line  of  animals ;  and  we  distinctly  saw  more 
than  one  antelope,  precursors  doubtless  of  a  mighty 
host,  leaping  through  the  underwood  towards  us. 
'Only  blauboks,'  whispered  my  companion,  *do  not 
shoot  yet.'  So  we  let  them  pass,  and  waited.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  a  black  face  peered  through  the 
bushes,  and  one  of  our  drivers  stepped  into  sight, 
followed  soon  by  several  others,  who  with  loud  ex- 
clamations of  disgust  informed  us  that  they  had  not 
started  a  single  head  of  game  except  some  paltry 
blauboks  and  hares.  The  whole  country  seemed  to 
have  been  deserted.  We  were  furious,  and  swore  that 
we  would  get  the  rascally  niggers  well  thrashed  for 
deceiving  us  in  such  a  manner. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  as  there  was  no  time  for 
another  drive  before  nightfall  we  dismissed  the  men, 
and  with  vexation  of  spirit  turned  our  horses'  heads 
towards  the  open  plain,  hoping  to  meet  with  a  few 
solitary  springboks.  We  separated,  and  rode  forward, 
keeping  some  distance  apart,  and  acting  independently 
of  one  another ;  for  the  only  chance  of  success  in  the 
open  depended  on  surprising  a  herd  in  one  of  the 
little  dells  or  *  kloofs,'  with  which  the  flats  are  scored 
in  all  directions.  I  was  ascending  with  drooping 
spirits  from  one  of  these,  after  a  fruitless  search, 
when  suddenly  a  scene  was  presented  to  my  eyes, 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  The  whole  country  before 
me  for  miles,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  alive  with  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  game.  Onwards  they  surged 
towards  me.  Thousands  upon  thousands,  in  dense 
array,  raising  thick  masses  of  dust,  trampling  one 
another  down  in  their  impetuous  advance,  rolled  on- 
wards towards  me  like  a  mighty  flood  of  waters. 
Onwards,  ever  onwards  they  surged ;  and  as  the  fore- 
most ranks  drew  near,  I  saw  that  the  mass  consisted 
of  *sprinboks;'  but  amid  them,  borne  along  helplessly 
VOL  vn.  E 
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by  the  irresistible  torrent,  I  observed  other  game  of 
various  kinds.  Here  the  tall,  flexible  neck  and  pointed 
head  of  a  giraffe  might  be  seen  towering  above  the 
moving  sea  of  antelopes,  while  the  poor  creature 
struggled  vainly  to  stem  the  resistless  stream;  there 
an  ostrich,  with  outspread  wingS  flapping  vehemently, 
but  all  powerless  to  escape.  And  as  I  gazed  on  this 
wonderful  spectacle  the  dense  host  approached  ever 
nearer.  Onwards  they  surged  like  a  thick  thundercloud 
rolling  along  a  mountain  steep— onwards,  ever  onwards. 
— No  stay,  no  check ;  incessantly  they  pressed  forward ; 
and  shduld  any  for  one  instant  halt  or  fall,  he  was 
carried  headlong,  or  trampled  down  and  trodden  to 
death  by  the  merciless  sharp  hoofs  of  the  onward 
pouring  multitudes.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came. 
Louder  and  ever  louder  arose  the  thunder  of  the  count- 
less feet.  Fifty  yards  barely  separated  us.  Rapt 
astonishment  gave  place  at  length  to  a  sense  of  danger, 
and  I  seized  the  bridle  to  turn  my  horse's  head.  But 
it  was  in  vain.  With  stiffened  quivering  limbs  he 
stood  transfixed  with  terror :  his  glazed  eye,  his  dilated 
nostril,  his  short  quick  snorts  of  fear — ^all  assured  me 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  him  move.  In 
the  extremity  of  desperation  I  buried  my  spurs  deeply 
in  his  sides.  In  an  instant  he  reared,  striking  out 
wildly  with  his  front  legs,  and  with  a  sharp  neigh  fell 
over  backwards. 

I  was  prepared  for  this,  and  just  escaped  being 
crushed  by  the  fall.  The  first  idea  that  occurred  to 
me  was  that  I  must  take  to  my  heels  as  quickly  as 
I  could,  for  the  bucks  were  now  within  thirty  yards, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  few  seconds 
shewed  me  the  impossibility  of  flight,  for  I  found  that 
I  was  being  gained  upon  with  terrible  rapidity. 

Onwards  they  rolled,  like  a  mighty  billow  sweeping 
towards  the  land,  ever  lifting  higher  its  toppling  crest, 
until  with  a  terrific  thunder  it  burst  upon  the  shore. 
How  could  I  escape?    In  the  agony  of  my  despair 
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I  sank  upon  my  knees  and  cried  to  God  to  save  me — 
to  have  mercy  upon  my  poor  widowed  mother,  if  not 
upon  me.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  flashed  across  my 
mind,  vivid  and  swift  as  lightning,  the  incidents  of  my 
past  life.  Scenes  of  my  childhood,  long  forgotten; 
scenes  of  a  later  and  less  innocent  age ;  faces  of  dear 
friends;  and  that  face  dearest  of  all,  with  its  deep 
earnest  eyes  of  love,  and  its  sweet  calm  smile — ^the  face 
of  my  mother :  all  these  were  presented  to  me  in  an 
instant,  with  a  vividness  which  has  left  its  burning 
imprint  in  my  mind  to  this  day.  Oh !  the  deep  agony 
of  despair !  who  can  know  what  it  means,  until  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  death  ? 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came ;  and  a  cloud  of  thick 
stifling  dust  rose  as  they  trod,  and  darkened  the  sky. 
And  I  bowed  my  head  to  the  ground  and  awaited 
death,  knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
through  any  vain  efforts  to  stem  their  irresistible  force. 
And  now  I  felt  the  earth  tremble  with  the  trampling 
of  their  feet.  I  knew  that  they  were  upon  me.  I  felt 
their  hot  breath,  and  the  suffocating  dust,  as  the  deep 
array  rushed  down  upon  me, — and  with  a  great  leap 
sprang  far  over  my  head. 

I  was  saved.  I  had  by  the  greatest  good  fortune 
placed  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  old  waggon  road; 
and,  as  I  well  knew,  no  springbok  would  tread  on 
such  treacherous  ground,  but  would  cross  it  at  a 
single  bound. 

Blinded  and  suffocated  with  dust  and  the  rank  smell 
of  the  antelopes,  I  lay  there ;  while  over  me  a  perpetual 
stream  of  bounding  springboks  formed  a  vaulted  roof. 
I  must  have  remained  in  this  position  for  above  an 
hour,  when  I  could  endure  it  no  longer  and  fainted 
away.  The  next  object  that  met  my  eyes  was  the 
great  golden  moon  staring  at  me  from  the  dark  star- 
spangled  heaven,  while  I  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plain 
on  the  dewy  grass.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
I  made  my  way  to  our  encampment,  through  which 
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I  found  that  the  springboks  had  passed,  overturning 
and  trampling  everjrthing  to  pieces.  All  of  the  men 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  heights,  and  had  returned, 
except  one  of  my  brother  officers,  whom  we  almost 
gave  up  for  lost.  On  the  next  day,  however,  he  re- 
turned. He  had  been  overtaken  by  the  whelming 
host,  and  had  been  carried  along  on  his  horse  in  the 
midst  of  the  herd  for  the  whole  night.  As  daylight 
dawned,  and  he  was  beginning  to  lose  all  hope,  he 
perceived  that  the  dense  body  was  beginning  to  sepa- 
rate ;  and  within  an  hour  the  only  sign  of  this  mighty 
multitude  was  a  few  scattered  herds  of  springboks 
grazing  on  the  green  slopes  of  the  Amatolas. 

H.  B.  C 
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TO    MEMORY. 

I. 

0  pensive  Treasurer  of  the  happy  past, 
Whose  sunshine  is  the  light  of  bygone  years. 

Whose  down-droopt  eyes,  for  ever  backward  cast. 

Are  mellow'd  with  the  mist  of  tender  tears — 
Sweet  Memory !  oft  in  solitary  hours. 

And  chiefest  at  this  season,  when  the  blight 
Of  autumn  settles  on  the  fading  bowers, 

Thou  hast  unlock'd  for  me  thy  choicest  store : 
Again  I  woo  thee ;  while  the  hearth  grows  bright 
Amid  the  deepening  twilight,  come  once  more ! 

II. 

It  is  sweet  summer  in  the  human  heart 
When  thou  and  Hope  are  sisters ;  welcomely 

We  greet  thee,  when  the  joy  from  which  we  part 
Is  but  the  earnest  of  what  is  to  be. 

1  trust  that  summer-time  is  mine  as  yet, 

Tho'  the  year  hath  its  autumn ;  wherefore  bring 
No  heavy-folded  cloud  of  dim  regret, 

Nor  sombrous  drip  of  cinerary  boughs. 
But  come,  all  sunny  with  the  smile  of  spring. 

The  bloomy  myrtle  twined  about  thy  brows, 

III. 
And  yet  I  do  not  bid  thee  travel  far 

To  fetch  thy  gleanings  from  the  golden  ways 
I  roam'd  on  under  childhood's  dawning  star. 
Or  the  bright  promise  of  my  boyish  days  ; 
I  do*but  ask  thee  for  the  past  delights 

The  year  that  is  hath  given  thee ;  bring  again 
The^balmy  mornings  and  the  moonlit  nights. 

And  those  sweet  summer  joys  within  thy  call — 
Days  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  rolling  main — 
Thy  joys,  but  also  Hope's — the  crown  of  all ! 
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^Jf^  HAD  a  letter  this  morning  from  my  cousin, 
1^  P  George  Isleworth,  of  your  College :  you  shall 
9/^1^    read  it. 

Deakest  Cissy, 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  write  an  article  for  the  £a£^le — 
that's  a  Magazine  published  at  our  College  once  a  term — and  rashly 
promised  to  do  so.  Now  I  had  a  general  impression  that  I  had  only  to  take 
a  sheet  of  paper,  mend  a  pen,  and  sit  down  at  my  writing-desk,  and  the  only 
difficulty  I  should  find  would  be  in  choosing  among  the  thousand  and  one 
subjects  that  would  instantly  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind :  and  that, 
the  subject  chosen,  my  pen  would  fly  over  the  aforesaid  paper,  and  presto  ! 
a  brilliant  article  would  be  ready  to  adorn  the  pages  of  the  EagU,  and 
reflect  no  small  lustre  on  your  humble  servant.  But  whether  it  was  that  so 
many  subjects  jostled  each  other  at  the  gate  of  my  brain,  that  not  one 
ever  fairly  forced  its  way  in,  or  whether  all  my  original  ideas  had  been 
anticipated  by  others,  certain  it  is  that,  although  I  have  three  times  taken 
a  sheet  of  paper,  mended  a  pen,  and  sat  down  before  my  writing- desk» 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  produce  a  single  line  of  any  kind.  In  this  strait 
I  have  just  bethought  myself  of  the  story  of  your  marriage  and  the  Anti- 
what's-his-name  wliich  led  to  it.  Will  you  give  mc  permission  to  tell  the 
stor)',  or,  better  still,  write  it  yourself?  I  have  not  forgotten  the  famous 
"Essay  on  Selfishness  "  you  read  before  the  Ladies'  Mutual-interchange-of- 
information  Society  at  Hawksbury.  Everj-body  remarked,  if  you  remember, 
what  a  wonderfully  fine  literary  taste  that  essay  showed.  Please  write  at 
once,  and  be  sure  to  enclose  the  manuscript. 

How  are  Everard  and  the  baby  ?  Has  the  latter  any  sign  of  hair  on  its 
head  yet?  I  was  told  yesterday  of  a  man  who  was  bom  bald,  and  has 
never  grown  a  hair  all  his  life  through.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  your  baby 
is  in  the  same  case. 

Ever,  dearest  Cissy, 

Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

George  Isleworth. 

That  was  the  letter,  and  here  is  the  story  of  my 
courtship  and  marriage. 
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It  does  not  happen  to  every  woman  to  be  indebted 
for  a  husband  to  Dr.  de  Bosch's  Anti-Odontod3aie, 
It  happened  to  me. 

My  cousin  Virginia  and  I  were  brought  up 
together  from  childhood.  We  learnt  our  alphabet 
together,  we  went  out  of  short  frocks  together,  we 
"finished"  at  the  same  London  school,  we  came 
out  at  the  same  ball.  Our  homes  were  two  miles 
apart:  but  it  was  so  common  for  us  both  to  be 
found  at  one  house,  that  many  who  lived  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  would  address  me  by  my 
cousin's  name  and  my  cousin  by  mine.  In  other 
respects  too  Fortune  had  treated  us  with  striking 
impartiality.  Virginia  was  dark:  I  was  fair:  but  I 
believe  our  personal  attractions  were  about  equally 
balanced :  at  all  events  when  we  summed  up  the 
events  of  a  ball,  one  could  seldom  boast  of  having 
had  more  eligible  partners  than  the  other.  We  were 
both  only  daughters,  and  our  pecuniary  expectations, 
in  neither  case  inconsiderable,  were  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same. 

Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  we  had  both  cele- 
brated our  twenty-fifth  birthdays  (they  fell  in  the 
same  month)  and  were  still  unmarried.  It  was  not 
that  we  had  had  no  opportunity  of  changing  our 
state:  we  had  each  had  five  suitors  at  our  feet: 
but  we  had  never  once  hesitated  for  a  moment  to 
reject  these  aspirants :  and  singularly  enough,  the 
rejection  was  in  every  case  fully  approved  by  our 
parents,  and  our  reasons  invariably  identical. 

My  father's  estate  was  separated  from  my  uncle's, 
through  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  by  a  long  strip  of 
land  which  formed  part  of  the  great  estate  of  Thorbury. 
The  late  baronet.  Sir  Frederick  Thorbury,  died  about 
a  year  before  I  was  bom,  leaving  an  only  son 
Everard,  an  infant  six  months  old.  The  poor  little 
baronet  was  a  weakly  and  ailing  child.  When  the 
time  came  for  him  to  cut  his  teeth,  he  almost  suc- 
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cumbed  in  the  fierce  struggle  that  ensued,  spite  of 
all  the  help  which  nature  could  give  him  :  and  as  he 
grew  up  the  seclusion  and  sedentary  habits  entailed 
by  his  feeble  health  made  permanent  the  shy  and 
retiring  dispositon  which  was  to  some  extent  inherent 
in  him. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Virginia  and  I  were 
christened  on  the  same  day :  and  from  the  church  the 
party  assembled  on  the  occasion  adjourned  to  a 
luncheon  at  my  father's  house.  At  this  luncheon 
somebody,  in  a  speech  intended  to  be  humourous, 
first  invoked  every  blessing  on  the  heads  of  the  two 
children,  our  unconscious  selves :  and  then  concluded 
by  proposing  the  health  of  the  future  Lady  Thorbury. 

"  Lady  Cecilia  Thorbury !  "  cried  my  father,  raising 
his  glass. 

"  Lady  Virginia  Thorbury ! "  retorted  my  uncle. 

"Well,"  said  my  father,  "we  won't  quarrel  about 
it,  George :  of  course  you  will  naturally  be  a  little 
disappointed  when  Cecilia  becomes  Lady  Thorbury : 
so  I  hereby  promise  to  make  over  to  you;^iooo  on  the 
wedding-day." 

"I  shall  remember  your  promise,"  said  my  uncle, 
"and  I  will  do  as  much  for  you  the  day  Virginia 
becomes  my  lady;  I  will  place  ;^iooo  to  your  credit  at 
Coutts'." 

Thenceforward  it  was  a  standing  joke  between  the 
brothers  to  speak  of  my  Lady  Cecilia  or  my  Lady 
Virginia,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Everard's  guardians  had  decided 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  his  way  at  a 
public  school,  and  had  sent  him  to  a  private  tutor  in  a 
distant  county ;  and  as  he  spent  the  holidays  with  one 
or  other  of  the  said  guardians,  and  had  only  visited 
Thorbury  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  years,  the  random 
prophecy  of  which  I  have  spoken,  seemed  anything  but 
likely  to  meet  with  fulfilment.  But  after  Sir  Everard 
who  was  now  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  had  attained 
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his  majority,  he  began  to  spend  his  vacations  more 
and  more  at  Thorbury,  and  to  take  a  languid  interest 
in  the  field  sports  for  which  our  county  is  famous.  He 
was  still,  however,  bashful  in  the  extreme,  and  for  a 
long  time  evaded  all  proffered  hospitality.  At  length 
an  accident  brought  him  into  closer  relations  with  our 
femily.  A  virulent  form  of  typhus  fever  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  servants  at  Thorbury,  just  at  a 
time  when  Sir  Everard  happened  to  be  temporarily 
disabled  by  a  fall  received  in  skating.  Sir  Everard's 
medical  man,  who  was  also  ours,  considered  it  highly 
dangerous  for  him  to  remain  at  the  Hall :  but  on  the 
other  hand,  his  broken  leg  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  moved  to  any  great  distance.  In  this  dilemma 
Doctor  Sherborne  asked  my  father  to  give  Sir  Everard 
an  invitation  to  stay  a  short  time  with  us.  This  my 
father  very  willingly  did;  and  Sir  Everard,  sorely 
against  his  own  will,  was  constrained  by  the  Doctor's 
urgent  representations  to  allow  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported, one  cold  December  day,  a  close  prisoner  to 
our  house.  Here  we  did  all  we  could  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  confinement:  and  gradually  his 
reserve  thawed  so  far  that  he  would  occasionally 
origrinate  a  remark  even  to  Virginia  or  me — for  Virginia 
was  at  this  time  spending  one  of  her  long  periodical 
visits  with  us : — ^while  to  my  father  he  would  talk  with 
comparative  freedom,  though  he  generally  lapsed  into 
an  embarrassed  silence  the  moment  my  cousin  or  I 
entered  the  room.  His  recovery  was  rapid,  and  in 
six  weeks  time,  he  was  able  to  leave  for  Oxford :  but 
from  this  time  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in  the 
vacations,  and  people  began  to  rally  Virginia  and  me 
on  Sir  Everard's  admiration.  The  perplexing  thing 
was  that  we  ourselves  in  talking  over  the  subject,  as 
we  often  did  (for  we  were  too  much  attached  to  each 
other  to  have  any  petty  jealousies  between  us),  could 
never  make  up  our  minds  which  of  us  he  preferred. 
One  day  he  would  be  devoted  to  me,  another  he  would 
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be  inseparable  from  Virginia;  and  if,  as  sometimes 
happened,  he  chanced  to  be  placed  between  us,  his 
evident  bewilderment  and  the  distraction  of  his  ever- 
shifting  glances  were  almost  too  absurd.  His  bashful 
manner,  however,  was  rapidly  wearing  away;  and  if 
he  could  but  have  married  both  of  us,  I  think  he  would 
probably  have  mustered  courage  to  make  the  proposal 
in  a  very  short  time  after  he  first  made  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

As  it  was  the  years  rolled  on,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
my  twenty-fifth  birthday  was  past  and  gone,  and  I 
had  just  refixsed  the  last  of  the  aforementioned  oflGers 
— a  most  eligible  one:  but,  the  very  day  before  it 
was  made.  Sir  Everard  had  spent  the  day  with  us  and 
had  never  shewn  me  such  marked  attention.  I  was, 
therefore,  I  own,  a  little  vexed  when,  some  ten  days 
afterwards  I  read  in  a  letter  from  Virginia,  that  she 
too  had  received  attentions,  "which  I  am  sure  my 
dearest  Cissy,  if  you  had  been  present,  you  could  but 
have  construed  in  one  way :  I  really  believe  he  is 
coming  to  the  point  at  last ;  and  I  am  certain  you  will 
feel  it  almost  as  much  a  relief  as  I  shall,  shall  you  not, 
darling  ?"  Strange  to  say,  I  could  not  quite  echo  this 
last  prediction  from  the  depths  of  my  heart. 

I  was  not  sorry  when,  the  next  day,  my  father  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  shopping  to  do  in  town  ;  he  was  going 
up  for  the  day,  and  would  take  me  with  him.  I  at 
once  accepted  his  oiFer,  and  we  left  by  the  ten  o'clock 
train.  Just  before  we  started,  my  aunt,  a  sister  of 
my  mother's,  who  was  staying  with  us,  asked  me  to 
bring  down  a  bottle  of  Doctor  de  Bosch's  Anti- 
Odontodyne,  her  sovereign  specific  for  the  toothache. 
I  gave  her  a  careless  promise,  which  I  as  lightly  forgot 
when  I  reached  town.  I  had  made  my  purchases, 
and  my  father  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  the  station 
in  a  cab,  when,  by  some  strange  coincidence,  my  eye 
happened  to  light  upon  the  words  Anti-Odontodyne, 
printed  in    gigantic  letters    on   a  dead  wall.      Thus 
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reminded^  I  stopped  the  cab  at  the  next  druggist's 
shop,  and  bought  a  bottle  of  the  precious  elixir.  We 
arrived  in  good  time  at  the  station,  and  took  our  seats 
in  an  empty  compartment;  but  just  as  the  bell  had 
rang  our  door  was  violently  thrown  open,  and  a  porter 
crying,  "Room  here,  sir,"  ushered  in  Sir  Everard 
himself!  He  was  so  evidently  pleased  to  find  himself 
in  our  company  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  bear  malice,  especially  as  his  manner  was  more 
than  usually  warm,  and  his  air  of  devotion  manifestly 
genuine  and  unassumed.  I  should  rather  have  said 
that  it  was  so  at  first.  For  after  a  time  his  tone 
became  constrained,  and  he  gradually  fell  into  a  pro- 
found silence,  turning  himself  away  fi-om  me  and 
gazing  intently  out  of  the  window.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  perplexing  symptoms  of  restlessness,  and 
at  last,  when  the  shock  of  a  passing  train  had  made 
him  turn  his  face  for  a  moment,  I  was  alarmed  to 
see  that  it  was  white  as  a  sheet,  and  contracted 
with  an  expression  of  intense  agony.  My  father 
too  had  caught  the  look :  and  crossing  over  said 
hurriedly  "Good  heavens,  Sir  Everard,  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

Sir  Everard  groaned:  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  but  instantly  recovering  himself  and  looking 
up,  he  said, 

"  A  paroxysm  of  neuralgia,  that  is  all :  but  you  must 
forgive  me,  the  pain  is  absolutely  intolerable." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before 
I  had  seized  my  satchel,  snatched  my  aunt's  bottle,  and 
poured  out  a  dose  of  the  Anti-Odontodyne  into  the 
cup  of  my  small  sherry-flask. 

"Drink  it,"  I  said,  even  laying  my  hand  upon  his 
arm  in   my  excitement :  "  drink  it." 

He  obeyed  mechanically 

The  result  was  instantaneous. 

Every  trace  of  pain  died  out  from  his  face,  and 
a  wild  rapture  of  intoxicated  joy  took  its  place. 
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A  moment  more  and  I  found  myself  clasped  to 
his  heart,  and  kisses  raining  down  upon  my  lips. 

"  I  love  you,  Cecilia"  he  said ;  "  I  have  always 
loved  you,  my  preserver!" 

This  did  not  last  long.  My  father  had  risen  with 
an  angry  flush  upon  his  cheek.  Sir  Everard  saw  it, 
and  a  hot  and  painful  blush  showed  his  awakening 
consciousness  of  the  faux  pas  he  had  made.  But 
suddenly  his  brow  cleared:  a  bright  thought  struck 
him. 

"  I  have  been  impetuous,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  you  must 
forgive  me.  I  do  love  your  daughter,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  ask  her,  in  the  presence  of  her  father, 
to  be  my  wife." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  conclusion  of  the  scene. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  father  was  even  more  easily 
mollified  than  I  was  (and  I  was  not  very  implacable) ; 
on  one  point  only  was  he  firm  even  to  obstinacy. 
He  would  not  allow  his  own  selfish — if  paternal — 
feeling,  or  any  foolish  coyness  on  my  part  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  Sir  Everard's  happiness.  He  knew 
what  his  own  feelings  were,  when  he  was  in  Sir 
Everard's  place,  and  he  insisted  that  the  marriage 
should  be  fixed— /(?r  thai  day  fortnight  I 

And  on  that  day  fortnight  my  father  paid  ;^iooo 
to  my  uncle's  account  at  Coutts'. 

T.  M. 
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•ITH  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume  of  The 
Eagle  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  announce  a 
brightening  prospect.  One  encouraging  sign 
is  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  debt  which  has  been 
effected  during  the  past  year;  another,  to  which  we 
attach  even  greater  importance,  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  articles  contributed  to  the  present  number. 
The  recurrence  of  the  latter  symptom  will  be  looked 
for  with  anxiety  next  Term  by  all  friends  of  The  Eagle^ 
who  will  then  be  able  decisively  to  pronounce  it  con- 
valescent after  its  recent  sufferings  by  inanition. 

Mr.  Haskins  has  resigned  his  place  on  the  Editorial 
Committee,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Bourne. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  College  on  November  8th : 

J.  Blanch,  M.A.,  9th  Wrangler,  1865. 

P.  H.  Kempthome,  M.A.,  8th  Classic,  1866. 

H.  Humphrey,  B.A.,  5th  Wrangler,  1867. 

E.  Carpmael,  B.A.,  6th  Wrangler,  1867. 

W.  Griffith,  B.A.,  6th  Wrangler,  1868;  2nd  Class 
Gassic,  and  Bell's  Scholar. 

R.  E.  Verdon,  B.A.,  6th  Wrangler,  1868,  2nd  Class 
Classic,  and  Senior  Moralist,  1868. 

J.  Elliott,  B.A.,  2nd  Wrangler,  1869,  ^st  Smith's 
prizeman. 

G.  H.  Hallam,  B.A.,  Senior  Classic,  1869,  Craven 
Scholar,  1868. 

The  Deanery  of  Ely,  rendered  vacant  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Goodwin  to  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  B.D.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  this  College,  and  now  Chaplain 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Merivale,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "The 
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History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  has  held 
since  1848  the  College  living  of  Lawford,  Essex,  which 
will  be  vacated  by  his  preferment. 


The  L.  M.  B.  C.  Long  Vacation  Scratch  Fours  were 
rowed  on  Thursday,  5th  of  August.  They  were  breast 
races  up  the  Long  Reach.  Seven  boats  started.  The 
winning  crew  were : 

1  W.  J.  Clark  T.  B.  Spencer  {stroke) 

2  J.  M.  Johnson  L.  H.  Evans  [cox.) 

3  E.  Carpmael 

A  general  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  14th  of 
October,  when  the  following  motions  were  brought 
forward  and  carried : 

(i)  That  the  Treasurer  publish  every  year  an  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Club. 

(2)  That  the  Captain  of  any  racing  boat,  if  not 
rowing  himself,  shall  appoint  a  vice-captain,  who  must 
row  in  the  boat. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  Term  were  as  follows  : 

President:  Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling. 
Treasurer :  J.  Noon. 
Secretary :  W.  A.  Jones. 
ist  Captain :  J.  H.  D.  Goldie. 
27td  Captain :  H.  Latham. 
^rd  Captain  :  A.  J.  C.  Grwatkin. 
4/A  Captain :  J.  Collins. 
Questionist:  T.  B.  Spencer. 

The  University  Fours  commenced  on  Friday,  5th 
of  November.  The  boats  entered  were:  ist  Trinity, 
3rd  Trinity,  Lady  Margaret,  Trinity  Hall,  and  Sidney. 

The  L.  M. B.  C.  were  drawn  in  the  ist  heat  with 
Trinity  Hall  and  Sidney.  Sidney  won  this  heat,  the 
Lady  Margaret  being  second ;  ist  Trinity  won  the  2nd 
heat,  and  in  the  final,  Sidney  beat  ist  Trinity.  The 
L.  M.  B.  C.  crew  were  as  follows : 

1  A.  J.  C.  Gwatkin            12  2 

2  J.  Noon                           12  o 

3  J.W.Dale  12  3 
J.  H.  D.  Groldie  {stroke)  12  2 
H.  B.  Adams  [cox.)         8  3 
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The  Pearson  and  Wright  Challenge  Sculls  were 
rowed  on  Saturday,  the  20th.  Won  by  Goldie ;  W.  A, 
Jones,  2nd ;  P^LAig,  3rd.  ^f 

The  L.  M.  B.  C^  Scratch  Fours  for  the  Michaelmas 
Term  came  off  on  Wednesday,  24th  of  November. 
Twelve  boats  started.  The  winning  crew  were  as 
follows : 

1  J.  N.  Quirk  3  J.  B.  Margerison. 

2  C.  S.  Foster  P.  H.  Laing  [stroke). 


In  the  Long  Vacation  the  Cricket  Club  had  a  stronger 
Eleven  than  usual,  and  the  matches  with  other  Clubs 
were  generally  rather  one-sided.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  matches  : 

St.  John's  L.  V.  C.  v.  Working  Men's  College.  St. 
John's  won  easily.  The  chief  scorers  were  L.  C.  Norris 
(not  out)  136;  E.  Carpmael  118. 

St.  John's  V.  United  Servants.  St.  John's  won  easily. 
W.  W.  Cooper  56,  A.  A.  Bourne  42,  J.  Wilkes  75, 
E.  Carpmael  39. 

St.  John's  V.  Christ's.  Another  bloodless  victory. 
A.  A.  Bourne  made  57,  Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling  36,  J.  T. 
Welldon  30. 

St.  John's  V.  University  L.V.C.  The  latter  made 
238,  and  St.  John's  made  275 ;  of  which  J.  T.  Welldon 
contributed  135,  W.  W.  Cooper  37,  W.  F.  Smith,  26. 

College  V.  Servants.  Won  by  the  College,  A.  Hoare 
being  chief  scorer  with  52. 

St.  John's  V.  Mr.  Heppenstall's  Eleven.  The  former 
made  181 ;  the  latter  45  and  46.  L.  C.  Norris  scored 
65,  H.  T.  Wood  25,  J.  Wilkes  42. 

In  all  the  matches  H.  Pate  was  irresistible  as  a 
longstop. 

A  Second  Eleven  also  played  several  matches,  and 
met  with  considerable  success :  the  chief  performers 
being  F.  Coleby,  C.  H.  Cook,  W.  H.  Duncan. 

The  Club  has  been  rigidly  economical  this  year ;  but 
the  number  of  subscribers  is  so  very  small  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  expenditure  below  the 
income.  There  were  only  fifty  members  during  the 
May  Term. 
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C.  U.  R.  V.  B  Company.  The  following  promotions 
have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
his  commission  by  Lieut.  Ryder.  Ensign  Roberts  has 
been  elected  Lieutenant,  and  Corpl.  G.  A.  Grreenhill, 
Ensign. 

The  Company  Challenge  Cup  was  shot  for  on  Friday, 
December  3rd,  and  was  won  by  Corp.  C.  Carpmael.  • 

The  Competition  for  the  Roe  Challenge  Cup  for 
Recruits  took  place  on  Saturday,  Dec.  4th.  The  Cup 
was  won  by  Private  A.  H.  Roughton,  who  has  also  won 
the  Officers'  Pewter  for  the  present  Term. 

The  following  Prizes,  open  to  all  members  of  the 
Corps,  have  been  won  by  members  of  B  Company 
during  the  past  year. 

In  the  Third  Class  Handicap  Private  Bainbridge 
took  the  Second  Prize. 

In  the  Second  Class  Handicap  Private  E.  Carpmael 
took  the  First  Prize,  and  Corpl.  Carpmael  the  third. 
Corpl.  C.  Carpmael  was  one  of  the  four  chosen  to  com- 
pete in  the  Long  Range  Match  against  the  Oxford 
University  Corps.  The  match  took  place  at  Cambridge 
on  June  12th,  the  Oxford  Corps  being  defeated  by  37 
points. 
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Whitchurst,  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 
WhiiwoTth,  ReT.W.A.,M.A. 
Wi«eman,  Her.  H.  J.,  m.a. 


Adams,  0.  H. 

AdaiD£.  U.  B. 

Allen.  C.  F.  E. 

AUcn,  D.  B. 

Alexander,  R.  G. 

Aimatk,  W.,  ]s.a. 

Alston,  T. 

Annr.i^e,  Rct.  F.,  b.a. 

.Vrncit,  B. 

A$.i.  KeT.  T.  E.,  B.A. 

/iherton.  Rev.  C.  1.,  b.a. 

Biuibridge,  T. 

Biker,  H. 

Bikewell,  J.  W.,  b.a. 

BatIow,  S.  B.,  b.a. 

Biniacle.  J.,  is. a. 

Bameit,  J.  W. 

Bxron.E.,  b.a. 

Barrett,  W.  F.,  b.a. 

Barrowby^  J  ,  b.a. 

BiTley,  6.  K.  i.i*.b. 

Baylis.  P. 

Baynes,  F. 

Bcadon.  H,  S.,  b.a. 

Bealcs,  Rev.  J.  D.,  b.a. 

tBeami'h,  A.  M  ,  b.a. 

Bwr,  H.  R.,  b.a. 

BMomont,  £. ,  b.a. 

Bconett,  G.  L.,  b.a. 

tBenson,  T.  b.a. 

Benson,  R. 

BetbeU,  J.  F.H. 

BUling.  G. 

Biihop,  F.  S. 

Biissard,  Rev.  J.  C,  b.a 

Blann,  J.  U.,  b  a. 

Blyth,  Rev.  E.  K.,  b.a. 

Boonej,  A.,  b.a. 

Bonnett,  J. 

Bonscy,  liev.  W.,  b.a. 

Boultbee,  St.  John,  b.a. 

•Bourne,  A.  A. 

Bourne,  C.  W.,  b.a. 

Boutflower,  W.  N.,  b.a. 

Bower,  R.,  b.a. 

lioycott.  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 

.  'oyc«,  D.  L. 

Boyes,  W.  O.,  b.a. 

Bradshaw,  W.  H. 

Bray,  Rev.  E.,  b.a. 

Bridges,  Rev.  T.  L.  C,  b.a. 

Bros,  A.  F.  Q. 

Bros,  J.  R.  W.,  b.a. 

Brown,  Rev.  J.  £.,  b  a. 

Browne,  R.,  b.a. 

Browne,  W.  H. 

Bull,  Rev.  W.  L.,  b.a. 

BuUock,  W.  G.,  B.A. 

Bulmer,  G.  F.,  b.a. 

Burgess,  Rev.  S.,  b.a. 

Burnside,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Burnett,  Rev.  F.  P.,  b.a. 

Burrows,  Rev.  C.  H.,  b.a. 

BurweU,  G. 


t  Wilson,  J.  M.,M.A. 
Wilson,  W.  S.,  M.A. 
Wood,  Rev.  A.,  M.A. 

Bachelors  and  Undergraduates: 

\   Butler,  A. 

•  Cargill,  Rev.  E.,  b.a. 
Cargill,  R.  J.,  b.a. 
Carpmael,  C,  b.a. 
Carter,  R.  A. 
Carver,  T.  G. 
Casey,  II.  E.,  b.a. 
Cassels,  Rev.  J.  \V.,  b.a. 
Caason,  A.,  b.a. 
Causton,  Kev.  E.  A.,  b.a, 

I    Chaplin,  W.  H.,  b.a. 

Chamberlain,  J.  S.  ff.,  b.a. 

Chamley,  W.,  b.a, 

Chaylor.  E.  C. 

Child,  W.  H.,  b.a. 

Clare,  O.  L.,  b.a. 

Clarke,  A.  B.,  b.a. 

Clark,  D. 
!   Clark,  W.  J. 

Clay,  Rev.E.  K.,  b.a. 

Coape.  Arnold,  H.F.J. 

Coates;  A..  E. 

Cochrane,  U.  H.,  b.a. 

Coleby,  F. 
I   CoUard,  J.  M.,  b.a. 
I   Collins,  J. 

Congreve,  J.  E.  r.a. 
I   Cooke,  C.  R,  B.A. 
I   Cooper,  G. 

•  Cooper.  W.W. 
I   Cordeaux.  W. 

,    Cotterill,  H.  B.,  b.a. 

I   Cowie.H.  M. 

j   Creeser,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 

I   Cremer,  J.  E. 

I   Crouch,  W. 

I   Cruickshank,  G.  E. 

I   Cummings,  C.  E. 

■   Cursham,  F.  C. 

Cust,  A.,  B.A. 

Cutting,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 

Dale,  J.  W. 

Darbv,  Rev.  E.  G.,  b.a. 

Dashwood,  Rev.  G.  F.  L,, 

B.A. 

De  La  Rue,  T.  A. 
DeWend.  W.F.,  B.A. 
Doig,  W.,  B.A. 
Done,  A.  H. 
Drew,  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Duncan,  W.  H. 
Durieu,  Rev.  W.  M  ,  b.a. 
Dymock,  H.  Me  L. 
Edmonds,  W. 
Ellen,  F.  S. 

Ellis,  R.  J..  B.A. 

Evans,  A.,  b.a. 
Evans,  A. 
Evans,  L.  H. 
Fagan,  C.  C. 
Fallow,  T.  M. 
Farler,  J.  P. 
Fear,  J.  S. 
Field,  Rev.  A.  T.,  b.a. 


Wood,  Rev.  J.  S.,  B.n. 
Wood.  J.,  M.A. 

tYeld.  Rev.  C,  m.a. 


Finch,  A.  J.,  b  a. 

Fisher,  W.  K,  b.a. 

Fitzgerald,  C.  T.,  b  a. 

•Foirest,  G.  W.  D.  S.  OS. 

Fox.  liev.  C.  A  ,  b.a. 

Foxwell,  II.  S. 

Francis,  Rev.  James,  b.a. 

Frewtn,  E. 

Friedlander,    Rev.    C.    M., 

LL.B. 

Fynes-Clinton,  E. ,  h.a. 

Gachcs,  L.  B. 

Gardom,  B.  W. 

Garreit,  S. 

Garrod,  A.  II. 

Gatenby,  A.  G. 

Genese.  R.  W. 

Gengc,  Rev.  E.  II.,  b.a. 

Gillespie.  R.  A.,  m.a. 

Goldic,  J.  H.  D. 

Green,  W.  H.,  b.a. 

Grecnhill,  A.  G. 

Griffith,  C.  II. 

Grigg,  A. 

Guest,  E.  J.,  B.A, 

Gunter,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 

Gwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 

Haggin,  L.  T. 

Hamond,  Rev.  P.  F.,b.a. 

Hamilton,  II. 

Hanbury,  W.  F,  J, 

Harper,  F.  W. 

Hart,  W.  E.,  b.a. 

fllart,  W.  E.,  Jun.,  b.a. 

tHaskins,  C.  E. 

Haslam,  A.  B. 

Haslam,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 

•Haslam,  F.  W.  C. 

Haslam,  S.,  b,a. 

Haslam,  W.  A. 

Hathomthwaite,  J.  T. 

Haviland,  J. 

Haviland,  A.  M. 

Hebb,  R,  G. 

Heitland,  W.  E. 

Ilewison,  J.  E.,  b.a. 

Hey,  R.,  b.a. 

Hibbert,  P.  J. 

Hickson,  C.  S.,  b.a 
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PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

IE  philosopher  who  reads  the  character  of  a 
man  from  his  exterior  is  always  burdened  with 
an  undue  share  of  ridicule  from  those  ignorant 
of  his  science.  Very  few  consider  that  they  are  in 
reality  phrenologists  in  a  raw,  inexperienced  condition. 
One  day  a  lady  called  my  attention  to  a  woman 
walking  before  us  in  a  street,  and  remarked:  "That 
woman  will  go  mad";  and  on  my  asking  how  she 
knew,  she  answered  that  "the  person  in  question 
shewed  the  whole  of  the  sole  of  her  foot  in  walking, 
which  was  a  sure  sign  of  tendency  to  insanity."  Here 
was  a  case  of  what  most  would  call  superstition ;  it 
was  perhaps  founded  on  fact :  but,  I  am  afraid,  never 
strengthened  by  corroboration.  Anyhow  it  was  an 
endeavour  to  connect  the  exterior  and  interior,  and 
to  imply  by  the  motions  of  the  meaner  members  the 
workings  of  the  delicate  organs  of  the  brain. 

In  this  science  there  are  theories  which  we  may 
consider  satisfactorily  proved;  I  mean  those  which, 
suggested  by  presumptive  reasoning,  are  entirely  agree- 
able with  experience.  For  instance,  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  a  very  obese  man  would  be  slow  in 
ideas  and  habits;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cor- 
roborative testimony  of  facts,  we  may  take  it  as  a  rule. 

In  the  formation  of  some  rules  however,  our  only 
guide  is  varied  experience.  Even  from  our  infancy 
we  conceive  likes  and  dislikes  from  appearance;  and 
although,  as  we  increase  in  years,  we  become  more 
decided  in  such  matters,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  taste 
for  judging  others  by  outward  marks  is  not  altogether 
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an  acquired  one.  We  ought  then  in  fairness  to  our 
neighbours  to  be  as  clear  as  possible  upon  the  subject 
of  phrenology  in  its  widest  application,  so  as  not  to 
condemn  by  hasty  opinions.  The  germs  of  this  science 
are  scattered  universally ;  and  not  by  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant  only  is  its  power  acknowledged,  but  by 
the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  ages.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
quote;  from  the  Bible  downwards  we  find  the  same 
idea  repeated.  The  great  argument  against  such  a 
science  is  that  "  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  either  that  the 
mind  can  determine  the  shape  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
or  that  the  form  or  size  of  the  body,  or  of  any  part  of 
it,  can  affect  the  character  of  the  mind."  In  the  first 
place,  however,  it  is  unreasonable  to  stigmatize  either 
notion  as  absurd ;  for  it  is  evident  to  all  how  a  change 
of  character  in  a  man  is  generally  marked  by  a  change 
of  feature  or,  at  least,  expression. 

But  there  is  no  dilemma  here.  Granting  the  ab- 
surdity of  both  ideas,  the  foundation  of  the  science 
remains  unshaken.  The  body  and  mind  are  not  related 
as  cause  and  effect,  or  vice  versd^  but  are  connected  by 
a  common  origin ;  and  their  resemblances  are  thus  the 
result  of  a  unity  of  design. 

Of  particular  indicators  of  mental  qualities,  the  head 
deserves  chief  attention  as  being  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  brain.  For  this  reason  its  peculiarities 
ought  to  be  held  of  greater  import  than  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  frame. 

The  brain  is  divided  into  three  parts,  to  which 
correspond  on  the  exterior,  the  forehead,  the  mid-head, 
and  the  hind-head.  With  the  first  of  these  is  connected 
the  intelligence;  with  the  second,  the  feelings;  and 
with  the  last,  the  will.  By  the  direction  of  the  nerves 
we  connect  these,  too,  with  the  nose,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
respectively. 

The  shape  of  the  skull  may  be  most  relied  upon  as 
an  indicator  by  reason  of  its  power  to  resist  change, 
its  early  development,  and  its  natural  protection;   at 
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least,  in  civilized  countries,  where  it  is  not  esteemed 
necessary  to  compress  it  in  a  state  of  immaturity 
between  two  flat  boards,  as  the  custom  is  among  some 
tribes  of  North  America.  Enormity,  whether  on  the 
side  of  largneness  or  smallness  is  a  bad  sign:  but  a 
moderately  large  head,  well  formed,  shows  great  mental 
capacity.  According  to  our  connection  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  head  and  brain,  a  largely  developed  fore- 
head is  symbolical  of  intellect — it  is  the  head  of  the 
philosopher.  A  marked  elevation  of  the  mid-head 
indicates  that  the  feelings  of  its  owner  predominate 
over  the  other  faculties ;  such  a  head  is  usually  found 
among  zealous  and  what  are  called  warm-hearted  men. 
The  third  class  of  head,  where  the  mass  is  very  much 
collected  in  the  hinder  part,  belongs  pre-eminently  to 
our  own  country.  There  may  be  considerable  intellect, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  of  a  very  high  order;  great 
depth  of  feeling  is  not  usually  marked,  but  the  grand 
characteristic  is  strong  will  and  fixedness  of  purpose, 
a  determination  towards  success  which  supplies  in  a 
measure  "want  of  the  most  subtle  ability.  The  popular 
dial  of  the  mind  is  the  forehead;  and  from  the  forma- 
tion of  this  part  all,  more  or  less,  form  their  conclusions. 
What  we  admire  in  a  woman,  what  we  always  expect 
in  a  child,  we  dislike  in  a  man :  I  mean  that  un- 
interrupted smoothness  and  simplicity  which  disclose 
a  mind,  a  feeble  nature,  or  immature  growth. 

Now,  of  smooth  foreheads  there  are  two  kinds ;  one 
overhanging  the  face  with  a  regular  arch,  the  other 
flat  from  the  brow  to  the  hair.  The  former  is  the  more 
childlike,  and  combines  simplicity  with  want  of  in- 
tellect ;  frequently,  too,  it  is  the  mark  of  benevolence. 
The  flat  sort  has  usually  a  worse  meaning;  it  shews 
a  total  want  of  understanding,  and  being  often  joined 
with  a  large  development  of  the  rest  of  the  head, 
denotes  an  obstinate  ignorance,  and  criminal  propen- 
sities. Still  worse,  is  the  forehead,  which  combines 
smoothness  or  flatness  with  narrowness  in  the  upper  part. 
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Grood  foreheads  are  those  which  are  distinctly  marked, 
not  with  abrupt  irregularities,  but  with  gradual  undula- 
tions. Of  these  undulations,  the  one  in  the  upper  part 
signifies  a  sharp  intellect  of  great  analysing  power. 
Those  in  the  lower  part  are  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  eyes.  Animals  of  keen  sight  have 
these  ridges  of  great  prominence.  They  belong  to  keen 
observers  of  the  world  in  general;  they  are  greatly 
developed  in  the  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  deep  mathematician.  Passing  down 
to  the  regions  of  the  temples,  we  find  many  heads  quite 
flat  in  this  part ;  in  others  we  may  observe  a  marked 
elevation  tending  towards  the  ear.  This  denotes  appre- 
ciation of  sound.  Such  formations  are  to  be  found  in 
great  musicians  for  the  most  part,  as  in  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  for  instance ;  whereas  the  poet,  in  whom 
depth  of  feeling  usually  is  the  distinctive  quality,  has 
the  corresponding  fulness  of  the  mid-head,  with  a 
continuation  also  towards  the  ear. 

Some  derive  symbols  of  character  fi-om  the  hair; 
reasonably  to  a  certain  extent:  but  it  is  at  best  a 
fallacious  test. 

The  idea  seems  rational;  for  most  good  judges  of 
a  horse  are  influenced  to  some  extent  by  his  colour. 
Hair,  however,  is  greatly  altered  by  climate  and  other 
circumstances.  Red  hair  usually  denotes  a  strongly 
defined  character,  very  good  or  very  bad ;  and,  as  the 
chestnut  colour  in  a  horse,  is  a  sign  of  hot  temper. 
Baldness  often  accompanies  power  of  mind,  as  the 
Turkish  proverb  says,  "  Long  hair  little  brain" ;  but 
nothing  can  be  augued  from  greyness. 

We  judge  a  man  chiefly  by  the  expression  of  his 
face.  But  this  is  constantly  changing,  and  usually 
betrays  merely  the  momentary  condition  of  his  mind. 
The  tests  of  character  are  his  features.  These  all  have 
their  meaning,  the  eye  being  considered  by  men  in 
general  as  the  most  expressive  A  beautiful  eye  will 
redeem  almost  any  face  from  ugliness;  and  with  this 
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feature  good  even  a  stupid  man  is  attractive.  It  is 
related  rather  to  the  feelings  than  to  the  intellect  or 
will ;  it  is  the  feature  through  which  our  tears  flow. 

Eyes  set  too  near  or  too  far  apart  are  decidedly 
animal ;  in  one  case  resembling  our  relatives  the  apes, 
in  the  other  the  horse  or  cow. 

As  for  colour,  the  dark  blue  and  the  black  are  met 
with  in  the  delicate  refined  person  ;  light  blue  and  grey 
eyes  in  the  rough  and  hardy ;  hazel  eyes  shew  a  clever, 
vivacious  temperament. 

About  the  nose,  now,  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  the 
writer  of  Notes  on  Noses  ;  but  it  is  a  very  telling  feature. 

Too  thick  a  nose  is  sensual,  too  meagre  denotes  a 
pmched  mind.  The  broad  one  is  clever,  if  it  does  not 
run  too  much  to  flatness ;  more  meaning  is  it  still  if 
slightly  bifid  at  the  end.  The  *  nez  retrouss^e,'  or  the 
snub,  is  pleasant,  good-humoured,  and  lively.  There 
are  so  many  shapes  besides,  most  men  have  such  a 
decided  character  of  proboscis,  that  in  being  more 
precise  we  might  be  personal. 

Among  its  varied  duties  the  mouth,  fi-amed  for 
eating,  speaking,  singing,  and  as  some  assert,  for 
kissing,  is  still  feature  of  note.  There  are  not  many 
varieties:  a  large  mouth  is  not  a  bad  sign,  nor  is  a 
small,  generally;  but  thick  lips  are  certainly  not  in- 
tellectual nor  ornamental;  thin  ones  are  better  in 
appearance,  but  too  often  shew  a  nasty  temper  behind 
them. 

Chins  are  of  three  classes :  the  prominent,  the  per- 
pendicular, and  the  retreating.  The  first  is  the  one 
which  we  usually  assign  to  our  Transatlantic  brethren, 
and  we  invariably  couple  it  with  shrewd  sagacity  and 
energy  of  mind.  The  perpendicular  chin  belongs  to 
the  man  of  comprehension  and  retentive  mind,  the 
reflective  man.  The  last  sort 'gives  an  idea  of  utter 
vacancy. 

Physiognomists  go  on  to  symbolise  the  rest  of  the 
'^^y*  giving  especial  attention  to  the  hand  and  foot. 
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But  the  whole  body  of  a  man,  and  particularly  those 
psirts,  are  so  liable  to  change  and  modification  from 
employment  and  other  causes,  that  it  is  hard  to  draw 
conclusions. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  science  in  general 
are,  that  every  one  is  acquainted  with  some  of  its 
elements,  it  has  been  empirically  brought  to  a  fair  stage 
on  the  road  to  perfection,  and  from  its  daily  application 
it  is  useful. 
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Is  it  hard  to  tread  in  his  footsteps? — 
To  mark  where  his  dim  robes  wave  ? — 

Like  him  to  watch  and  to  weary? — 
To  seek  and  to  find  and  to  save? 

Is  it  high — ^too  high  for  attaining 
This  track  of  his  forward  feet  ? 

Has  the  virtue  gone  forth  of  his  presence 
Lost  some  of  its  fervent  heat  ? 

Shall  we  sigh  for  the  days  long  perished? 

How  swift  was  the  battle  then, 
If  a  man  would  strike  and  be  stricken 

In  the  service  of  kings  of  men  ? 

But  now  it  is  long,  it  is  lonely. 
There  is  no  more  spear  or  sword — 

But  hands  outstretched  and  aspiring. 
And  a  watch  in  the  dark  for  a  word? 

Shall  we  open  our  windows  eastward, 
And  gfive  the  great  Sun  our  love, 

And  bury  our  sins  and  our  searchings 
In  the  silver  rifts  above  ? 

Behold!  these  know  not  forgiveness, 
They  have  neither  toiled  nor  spun, — 

Shall  the  soaring  strength  of  the  godlike 
Lament  for  an  Eden  gone  ? 
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Their  path  in  the  highway  of  Heaven 

Unerring  is  set  to  remain, — 
Shall  a  spirit,  though  scathed  be  its  pinions. 

Lay  hopeful  hands  on  a  chain? 

Let  us  all  rise  up  together. 

Let  no  man  cover  his  face. 
Let  none  speak  a  word  to  other. 

Let  us  have  na  resting-place. 

Through  the  curses  and  sobs  of  our  brothers. 
Though  God  seem  at  fault  for  a  plan; 

Yet  if  we  would  find  God  for  ever. 
We  must  rise  and  follow  a  Man. 
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|OLD  work  here,  surely,  now  winter  is  coming 
onr 
The  signalman  turned  round  at  the  sound 
of  a  human  voice,  and  shewed  me  his  face.  A  rough, 
honest  look  enough,  with  eyes  that  told  of  smoke,  and 
fire,  and  dust,  and  cold  wet  winds.  In  that  cheerless 
place  there  was  no  lack  of  the  latter,  as  I  could  feel 
for  myself.  Great  red  cliffs,  seamed  and  scarred  all 
over  with  the  anger  of  many  winters,  broke  precipitously 
down  to  the  shore,  leaving  just  room  enough  between 
their  base  and  the  chafing  waves  for  the  Line,  that  shot 
out  from  the  black  tunnel  on  the  right,  and  skirting 
the  little  bay,  passed  through  the  seaside  town  on  its 
further  side  into  the  deep  country  again.  A  massive 
wall  protected  the  work  of  man  from  the  fury  of  the 
Atlantic  rollers ;  and  just  beyond  the  signalman's  hut, 
a  rough  footpath  ran  down  the  steep  cliff,  and  crossed 
the  railway  to  a  flight  of  steps,  by  which  it  descended 
the  wall  to  the  shore  beneath ;  where  there  lay,  high 
and  dry,  a  solitary  fishing-boat. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered  slowly,  though  with  no 
reserve  in  his  manner,  "  'tis  a  dreary  place  enough  at 
night :  and  you'd  say  so  the  sooner,  if  you'd  spent  as 
many  hours  here  together  as  I  have." 

"You  had  an  accident  here  last  week,  I  hear ?" 

"An  accident  there  was,  sir ;  and  though  I  ain't  over 

and  above  tender  mostly,  yet  I  shan't  get  over  that 

sight  as  easy  as  I  wish.     'Twasnt  so  much  that  I  knew 

the  man — ^I've  known  others  who  died  quicker,  often ; — 
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but  to  see  James  Sudden  lie  there  like  that — He  died 
next  day,  sir." 

"  Did  you  see  him  after  the  accident  T  I  asked. 

"  I  did,  sir,  and  'twas  a  bad  sight.  'Tis  but  a  short 
story,  sir,  if  you're  minded  to  hear  it :  and  there's  no 
good  in  my  hiding  it  now." 

The  signalman  looked  at  his  watch,  and  finding  he 
had  plenty  of  time  before  the  next  train  was  due,  told 
me  what  follows. 

"He  lived  up  yonder,  sir; — there's  no  light  there 
now,  but  it  isn't  too  dark  to  make  out  the  hut  on  the 
top  of  the  cliff— and  he'd  lived  there  five  years  or  more. 
'Tis  two  years  since  I  was  first  put  here,  and,  off  and  on, 
I've  been  here  ever  since.  James  Sudden  was  his  name ; 
his  living  he  got  as  he  could — ^fishing  mostly,  letting 
out  his  boat,  and  odd  jobs.  And  often  and  often,  when 
I  was  new  to  the  place,  I  used  to  see  him  land  at  those 
steps,  and  cross  the  Line  by  the  footpath,  being  the 
shortest  way  up  to  his  home.  I  used  to  bid  him 
*  good-night'  after  a  bit,  and  though  he'd  give  it  back 
soon  enough,  he  never  said  much  to  me,  or  anybody 
else.  Surly  and  ill-tempered  he  was,  even  with  his 
mates ;  and  when  he'd  been  drinking,  and  that  was'nt 
seldom,  few  cared  to  meddle  with  him. 

"  He  had  a  wife,  though ;  and  all  reckoned  she'd  a 
hard  time  of  it  with  Jim  Sudden,  though  few  thought 
'twas  as  bad  as  the  truth.  She  never  saw  him  come  up 
yon  path  in  the  evening,  without  knowing  pretty  well 
whatever  bad  luck  or  crosses  he'd  met  with  in  the  day, 
'twas  her  back  would  suffer  for  it  in  the  long  run. 
Like  most  women,  what  with  being  afi-aid,  and  not 
wishing  to  get  him  into  trouble,  either,  she  told  little 
of  it,  and  always  said  in  the  village  'twas  only  in  his 
cups  he'd  strike  her.  Like  enough,  too ;  and  that  wasn't 
saying  much,  for  he'd  drink,  as  I  said  before,  as  often 
as  he'd  money  to  pay  for  it ;  and  many  a  time,  when 
the  night  was  pretty  quiet,  I've  heard  him  cursing  and 
shouting  at  her  up  yonder. 
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"Well,  'twas  last  March  yccir,  and  he'd  been  drink- 
ing more,  and  harder  on  his  wife  than  ever,  that  she 
went  off.  That's  what  Jim  Sudden  said,  I  mean :  she'd 
left  him,  he  told  his  mates,  and  gone  to  look  for  her 
own  people,  or  to  rot  in  the  union  or  the  gaol,  he 
finished,  with  a  curse  on  his  tongue.  What  I'd  seen 
and  heard  myself,  and  am  going  to  tell  you  now,  might 
have  made  me  think  something  was  wrong;  but  I'd 
my  own  wife  and  children  to  keep,  and  little  enough 
to  do  it  on;  and  that  took  up  all  my  time,  without 
meddling  with  other  folks  matters.  'Twas  just  before 
Sudden  said  she'd  gone,  that  I  was  on  for  night  duty 
here,  and  it  being  a  wet  season,  I'd  orders  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  lest  any  of  the  sandstone  in  the  cliff 
should  slip  down,  and  block  the  Line  here  in  front  of 
the  tunnel.  High  spring-tides  too,  would  send  the 
waves  splashing  in  over  the  wall,  and  sometimes  I've 
seen  the  line  a  foot  deep  in  water,  and  had  to  feel  the 
rail  with  a  stick  to  make  sure  'twas  there.  Five  or 
six  times  a  night  I  always  walked  from  here  to  the 
tunnel  and  back  again,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  train 
due.  And  one  night  I'd  just  been  down  there,  and 
turned  into  my  hut  to  get  the  signal  right,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  a  scream  up  above,  and  soon  I  made 
out  what  seemed  like  footsteps  on  the  path  that  led 
down  from  Sudden's  hut.  Running  quick  they  sounded, 
and  as  soon  as  I'd  turned  the  signal  light  on  (for  the 
12.20  was  just  due)  I  ran  out  to  try  and  see  what 
was  up.  'Twas  a  pitch  dark  night,  and  the  tide  so 
high  that  I  knew  Sudden's  boat  must  be  afloat,  or 
pretty  near  it,  and  as  I  ran  towards  the  steps,  I  could 
have  sworn  I  heard  the  oars  rattling  against  the  thowles; 
but  though  I  strained  my  eyes  through  the  dark,  I 
was'nt  nigh  enough  to  see  anything.  Just  then  I  heard 
the  train  coming  in  at  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel,  and 
I  was  forced  to  run  back  and  show  the  light  as  it 
passed.  As  soon  as  ever  I  could,  I  went  back,  and 
looked  again  for  Sudden's  boat,  but  I  could  see  nothing 
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there,  nor  hear  anybody  either  for  that  matter.  When 
daylight  broke  I  saw  the  boat  was  gone,  sure  enough ; 
and  when  my  mate  came  to  take  my  place,  and  send 
me  off  to  bed,  I  just  went  round  to  the  hut  to  tell  Jim 
Sudden  what  I'd  heard  the  night  before. 

"  Early  as  it  was,  he  was  out  of  bed ;  and  as  soon 
as  ever  I  knocked  at  the  door,  he  came  out  to  me, 
looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  he'd  been  standing  inside 
waiting  for  some  one  to  come.  I  told  him  what  I'd 
got  to  say,  and  took  little  enough  by  my  pains.  'Twas 
his  steps  I'd  heard,  he  said ;  he'd  been  down  when  the 
tide  was  making  to  look  after  his  boat,  and  found  her 
afloat  and  gone  already.  For  'twas  the  highest  tide 
there'd  been  for  months,  and  he  he'd  been  drinking  in 
the  afternoon,  and  clean  forgot  the  boat  and  tide  too. 
As  to  the  sound  of  oars,  I  must  have  dreamt  it,  he  told 
me ;  he'd  walked  along  the  shore  a  bit  to  try  and  get 
sight  of  the  boat  again,  and  come  home  the  other  way, 
when  he  found  'twas  no  good.  Next  day  the  boat  was 
brought  in  by  some  of  the  fishermen,  they'd  found  her 
drifting  bottom  upmost,  some  two  miles  out.  The  oars 
were  gone,  of  course,  and  all  there  was  loose  in  the 
boat  beside. 

"  I  told  you,  sir,  this  was  just  the  time  when 
Sudden's  wife  disappeared.  He  stayed  on  himself, 
and  lived  a  year  or  more  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  in  the 
old  hut.  And  if  I'd  seen  little  of  him  before,  I  saw  less 
now ;  for  he  never  came  the  old  way  home  after  this, 
but  just  left  his  boat  at  the  other  steps,  and  went  home 
round  the  cliff;  though  'twas  a  good  bit  farther  than 
the  path  across  the  line,  and  a  rough  dirty  road,  too. 

"  And  now,  sir,  if  you're  not  tired  of  listening,  I'm 
coming  to  the  end  of  my  story, — ^the  accident  last  week 
that  you  were  asking  about. 

"'Twas  nigh  seven  o'clock  last  Tuesday,  and  I'd 
just  come  on  duty  for  the  night.  My  mate  had  gone* 
and  I  was  standing  here  by  the  wall  looking  at  the 
sea,  and  thinking  'twas  likely  to  turn  out  an  ugly  night. 
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when  I  saw  Jim  Sudden  run  his  boat  ashore  just  here 
at  the  old  place,  and  haul  her  up  out  of  the  tide's  reach. 
I'd  never  seen  him  land  there  before,  as  far  as  I  re- 
membered, since  the  night  I  told  you  of,  and  I  wondered 
a  little  what  brought  him  there  now ;  but  put  it  down 
to  the  rough  cold  night  and  his  hurry  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  wind  and  rain.  The  seven  o'clock  express 
was  just  due ;  and  as  I  went  to  the  signals,  I  saw  him 
coming  up  the  steps  to  cross  the  line,  and  get  home 
by  the  old  footpath.  He  was  walking  slowly;  and 
just  as  he  got  on  the  rails  he  turned  round,  and  looked 
behind  him  steadily,  as  if  to  make  sure  his  boat  was 
out  of  harm's  way.  I  heard  the  train  coming,  and 
shouted  out  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  road.  He  wasn't 
scarce  fifty  yards  oiF,  and  must  have  heard  me ;  but  he 
never  moved,  nor  looked  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
straight  before  him  at  the  tide,  which  was  coming  up 
strong,  and  threatening  to  wash  the  wall  before  it 
turned.  I  shouted  again  as  loud  as  I  could,  but  'twas 
no  use.  The  train  was  almost  on  him,,  and  before  ever 
he  looked  round,  the  engine  caught  him,  and  I  turned 
faint  like,  and  hid  my  eyes. 

"He  wasn't  dead  when  we  reached  him,  though  there 
was  no  need  of  any  doctor  to  tell  us  he  must  be  soon. 
We  carried  him  up,  as  best  we  could,  to  his  own  hut, 
which  was  the  nearest  shelter,  and  one  of  us  fetched 
a  doctor  from  the  town.  One  of  the  neighbours,  who'd 
known  his  wife  before  she  went  off,  came  in  for  the 
night,  and  we  all  thought  when  we  left  him  there'd  be 
no  life  left  by  morning. 

"  My  time  was  pretty  well  up,  and  I  was  looking  for 
the  day  signalman  to  come  and  take  my  place  about 
daybreak,  when  the  neighbour's  little  boy  came  running 
down  the  path  with  a  message  for  me.  Sudden  wasn't 
dead  yet,  he  said,  and  wanted  to  see  me ;  the  woman 
thought  he'd  something  on  his  mind,  and  couldn't  die 
quiet  without  telling  it.  Of  course  I  said  I'd  come 
when  I  could,  though  I  wondered  a  bit  what  he  could 
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have  to  say  to  me  of  all  men ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  my 
mate  came,  I  went  up  the  rock  to  the  cottage. 

"  Sudden  was  lying  on  a  rough  kind  of  bed  by  the 
fire,  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  head  all  bandaged  up, 
so  that  I  thought  at  first  sight  'twas  a  corpse  lying 
there,  laid  out  for  burial.  'Twasn't  long,  though ;  for 
he  opened  his  eyes  directly,  and  there  came  that  kind 
of  eager  look  into  them,  that  you  see  sometimes  when 
a  child  comes  to  you  in  pain.  He  signed  for  me  to 
come  close  to  him,  and  send  the  woman  out  of  hearing, 
which  I  did,  though  sore  against  her  will;  and  then 
I  put  my  ear  down  close  to  his  mouth,  for  he  was 
sinking  fast,  and  could  scarce  speak  above  a  whisper : 
his  chest  was  all  smashed  in,  and  choked  his  very  voice. 
*That  night,'  said  he,  *thou  knows't  which  I  mean — 

*  when  thou  heard  the  boat  go  off — 'twas  her — and  I'm 
*her  murderer.     I  couldn't  die  without  telling  thee. 

*  I'd  come  home  mad  with  drink,  and  she  crossed  me, 

*  and  I  up  and  beat  her  about  till  she  was  'most  covered 

*  with  blood,  and  the  clothes  half  off  her  back.  And 
*she  ran  out  at  the  door,  screaming  like,  and  I  after 
*her. ..  .and  she  got  down  to  the  boat  mad  with  fright, 

*  and  shoved  her  out,  fearing  lest  I  was  behind.     'Twas 

*  that  thou  heard — ^but  'twas  a  bad  night,  and  the  boat 

*  bottom  up  next  day. . .  .Lord  have  mercy  on  me. . .  .' 

.  "  And  that  was  all  I  heard,  sir,  for  the  rattle  in  his 
throat  came  on,  and  I  thought  he  was  gone.  The 
woman  ran  up  to  him,  and  we  held  him  up  a  bit,  but 
'twas  too  late  to  try  and  do  any  thing  for  him;  and 
when  he  got  quiet,  and  we  tried  to  lay  him  down,  I  saw 
the  jaw  fall,  and  I  knew  this  time  'twas  Death." 

As  the  signalman  ended,  we  heard  the  whistle  of 
the  train  entering  the  tunnel,  and  I  drew  back,  my 
nerves  quite  unstrung  by  his  story,  close  under  the 
shadow  of  the  rock.  Before  I  had  time  to  collect  my 
scattered  thoughts,  the  great  fiery  wheels  shot  past, 
and  in  another  minute  the  train  was  winding  round 
the  cliff,  half  a  mile  away. 
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Night  faileth,  and  the  day  comes  on  apace; 
Woe,  woe  is  me,  that  dare  not  lift  mine  eyes, 
Nor  see  the  light  break:  yet  methinks  I  know 
How  the  first  wavelet  ripples  o'er  the  sky 
Flooding  the  rifted  clouds  with  amber  tide. 
And  ever,  as  it  brightens,  through  the  grove 
Gliding  from  tree  to  tree,  the  herald  breeze 
Rustles  the  dewy  foliage:  the  white  mist, 
Enwreath'd  around  the  tassell'd  pine-branches, 
Is  melting.     Hist!  was  it  the  throstle's  note? 
Or  doth  sad  Philomel,  embower'd  nigh, 
Sob  her  last  plaining  to  the  sullen  night. 
Full  fain  to  lure  the  darkness  back  again? 
Doth  her  full-throated  warbling  still  entrance 
The  laggard  gloom  ?    Nay,  for  I  surely  feel 
The  morning's  breath  pour  round  me.     Lo,  the  sun 
Leaps  forth  in  panoply  and  o'er  the  lands 
Javelins  his  shafts:  the  mountain  heights  are  fired. 
And  truant  shades  fleet  fearfully,  and  dip 
Into  the  westering  night :  each  umber'd  pool 
Is  turned  to  gold.     O,  beautiful  is  morn! 
I  see  a  loveliness  in  everything, 
But  on  the  earth  I  find  not  perfectness. 
A  beauty  lives  in  all,  but  as  an  orb 
Marr'd  of  its  perfect  roundure :  dyingly 
An  echo  flutters  through  the  cave  of  earth, 
Yet  dies  not  ever;  on  its  craggy  walls 
Fantastic  shadows  creep,  and  beauteous  shapes, 
That  flood  the  soul  with  longing  to  fall  down 
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And  worship  a  vain  nothingness  as  god. 

0  day,  O  night,  why  are  ye  beautiful? 

1  may  not  love  ye:  nor  the  midnight  sky 
Thick  with  innumerable  cluster'd  stars; 
The  glimmer  of  grey  evening  in  the  woods. 
The  changing  shadows,  distant  gleams  of  light 
O'er  the  green  ridges  of  the  sea,  the  clouds 
That  float  like  foam  on  sunset's  scarlet  flood. 
Or  lifted  from  the  blue  Aegean  hang 

Their  fleecy  curtain  over  Sunium, 

Or  roll  their  thundrous  phalanx  down  the  steep 

Of  Delphi  or  Cithaeron,  caught  and  torn 

On  crested  pine  and  jutting  precipice. 

O  vine-clad  vales,  and  distant  mountain  slopes 

In  trembling  haze  of  olive  groves,  or  dark 

Against  the  yellow  morning — or  at  night. 

Amid  the  rushing  of  the  summer  storm. 

Have  I  not  watched  your  heights,  flash  after  flash, 

Drawn  black  athwart  the  gleaming  heaven  r — ^Ah  me ! 

Shadows  and  nothingness!     Ye  fade  and  change 

With  nice  proportion  of  a  tint  or  curve. 

Hath  beauty  breathed  on  you  a  fragrancy 

That  dieth  as  she  passes  ?    Doth  her  voice 

Speak  in  the  thunder,  and  the  whispering  wind. 

The  tinkling  runnel,  and  the  ocean  surf 

Raging  in  deep  sea-caverns?    Yet  they  sink 

To  silence,  as  the  waves  that  rise  and  fall 

Upon  an  ever  onward  rolling  tide. 

What  though  the  liquid  tones  of  harmony 

Thrill  through  the  very  soul,  and  interlink 

Spirit  with  matter?    May  not  note  on  note 

Clashing  jcir  harsh  discordance  ?    Is  all  nought 

But  number  or  a  fit  proportion  ?    Nay, 

Is  beauty  but  the  indiscerptible. 

The  all-pervading  unit,  one  in  all? 

Doth  beauty  mingle  with  material  things, 

Essence  with  substance,  or  that  fine  element 

Which  men  call  soul — as  in  a  crystal  vase 
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Water  with  purple-curling  Lesbian  ? 

I  know  not:  but  I  worship  her  as  god. 

And  therefore  have  I  graven  me  a  stone, 

A  thing  of  marble,  soulless,  passionless, 

And  set  it  up  and  cling  about  its  feet: 

Even  as  men  bow  down  to  images. 

Not  worshipping  the  idol  but  the  god. 

Nor  praying  unto  it  but  god  through  it. 

But  lest  that  I  should  see  and  worship  it, 

Calling  it  queen  and  god,  I  will  no  more 

Uplift  mine  eyes,  but  bow,  as  I  have  bow'd 

Through  the  long  watches  of  unslmnbrous  gloom, 

While  o'er  the  sky  'mid  thronging  isles  of  light 

Floated  night's  silver  pinnace  silently. 

And  now  I  pray  for  nought  but  swiftest  death, 
And  well  I  know  that  death  is  nigh  at  hand, 
For  seeing  that  my  hands  may  handle  not 
Nor  mine  eyes  see  the  perfect,  I  will  die, 
And  dying  know  it  in  its  perfectness. 

0  foam-bom  goddess,  Aphrodite,  hear! 
Could'st  thou  not  touch  his  image  into  life 
Who  prayed  to  thee  of  old,  Pygmalion  ? 

— ^What  say  I  ?    Do  I  pray  to  thee  ?— Avaimt ! 

1  spurn  thee,  and  thy  brood  of  harlotry. 

Nay,  strike  mine  eyes.    I  reck  not.    Helen  is  vile! 
Hear'st  thou  Stesichorus?    Helen  is  vile!  is  vile! 
No  palinode  I  chaunt  to  such  as  she. 
False  vile  unlovely  love,  I  loathe,  I  hate  thee. 
Ah !  thou  fond  swain  of  Ida,  wonder  not 
Reaping  thy  bitter  harvest.    Fool!  thou  liest. 
She  is  not  fairest.    She?    Hell  is  more  fair. 
Foam-bom?    Yea,  the  salt  frothing — ^venomous 
Sea-adder — ^putrid  scum  rotted  to  life, 
As  slimy  Nile  slugs  spawned  by  the  sun's  hot  breath. 
Thou  dost  not  hear:  either  thou  revellest 
With  Ares — ^hist!  the  Limper! — ^ha,  methinks. 
Thou  hear'st— or  dq'st  thQU  tPy  spm^  wanton  youth 
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In  Paphian  vale,  or  where  th'  Idalian  groves 

Cluster  their  deepest  shadows?    Let  thine  arm 

Enthral  him  round:  loosen  the  glittering  rain 

About  thy  snowy  breasts — ^it  quencheth  not 

The  fire  of  those  deep  passionate  eyes,  that  flash 

As  lightning  flashes,  through  the  golden  shower, 

Searing  his  soul's  young  plumage.    He  shall  never. 

Amid  the  clash  of  thronging  chariot-wheels, 

Led  heavenward  by  the  twelve  star-deities, 

Soar  to  th'  empyrean  apse,  nor  see  again 

Forms  of  unutterable  perfectness. 

See,  the  black  pale-eyed  horse— his  teeth  are  set 

Upon  the  bit:  his  nostrils  are  afire: 

He  snorts,  he  paws  the  ground.    Strain  back  the  curb ! 

Let  the  sharp  iron  bite  him!    Back! — ^The  reins 

Snap,  and  thine  eyes  have  won  their  victory. 

Yea,  deeper  stabs  their  lusts'  envenom'd  flame. 

Than  when  their  cold  grey  ash  in  bitter  spite 

Kindled  on  Psyche.    False  usurping  queen. 

That  sittest  on  the  silver  throne  of  love. 

Psyche  is  far  more  beautifiil  than  thou. 

Is  she  not  pure?    By  heaven,  I  love  her  more 

Than  all  the  beauty  of  the  day  and  night, 

That  I  might  cast  me  down  before  her  feet. 

And  call  her  perfect,  sweetest  sister-god. 

Day  hath  unfurled  on  high  his  glittering  flag. 

And  ere  the  swarthy  horde  of  shadows  come 

trpon  their  endless  trail,  from  grove  to  grove 

Stealing  with  panther  tread— ere  they  return. 

My  hands  shall  stiffen  round  these  marble  feet. 

My  lips  chill  on  the  stone.    Thus,  thus  'tis  meetj 

A  soulless  suppliant  to  a  soulless  god. 

I  will  not  lift  mine  eyes  nor  see  the  day. 
Lest  that  the  glare  distract  my  eyeless  sight 
Straining  to  pierce  this  darkness.    Lo!  a  form, 
lliat  gathers  'mid  a  thundercloud,  a  shape, 
Yet  shapelessi  substance  reft  of  accident. 
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It  looms  and  vanishes :  a  wondrous  gleam 

Throbs  ever  through  the  stormy  rack.    Behold! 

A  rent  disparts  it.    Gods !  what  is't  I  see  ? 

Or  is  it  but  a  wreath  of  billowy  cloud 

In  forms  itself  in  likeness  of  a  man  ? 

What  phantasy  is  this  that  mocketh  me? 

What  means  this  face  of  agony  ?  this  brow 

Girt  round  with  cruel  thorns  ? — ^A  bloody  dew 

Falls  on  his  pallid  face  in  beads  of  gore. 

Nay,  look  not  on  me  so!    Thy  piteous  eyes 

Pierce  me.     I  dare  not  see  thee.    Turn  aside 

The  anguish  of  thy  gaze.    I  know  thee  not. 

What  wilt  thou  ?— See !  the  dripping  blood !  it  falls 

Staining  the  pallor  of  thy  countenance. 

Art  thou  the  Perfect?    Wherefore  woundest  thou 

Thy  brow  with  agonizing  thorns  ?    Roll  back. 

Roll  back  the  simdered  veil.    I  dare  not  meet 

Those  tender  piercing  eyes  of  pity.    Lo ! 

The  shape  dislimns  and  melts,  and  all  is  night, 

And  sur^Uig  clouds  of  blackness.    Now  I  know 

That  death  is  near:  wherefore,  O  d3n[ng  hands. 

Lock  your  tight  grasp— nay  closer,  closer  yet. 

Cleave  to  the  marble  feet.    Ah!  now,  my  queen, 

I  have  thee,  for  I  feel  thee.    Is't  not  sure  ? 

Is  this  not  certain  ?    No  wild  phantctsy. 

No  dream.    My  hands  can  handle,  and  my  lips 

Press  the  hard  stone.    O  Gods !  she  moves,  she  lives ! 

And  dare  mine  eyes  not  see  her?    Yea,  they  shall. 

Thus,  thus—  O  blotted  night !     O  night  of  death ! 

0,  utter  blinding  darkness !    Where  art  thou  ? 

My  queen,  my  god,  where  art  thou  ?    O  death,  death ! 

xx.  6.  C 
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IlVELLERS  are  unanimous  in  the  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  Africans  are  difficult  to  write 
about.  Most  of  them  give  up  the  task  as  hope- 
less. The  people  are  without  histories  or  traditions, 
without  arts  or  sciences,  many  of  them  without  govern- 
ments properly  so  called,  with  no  knowledge  of  any- 
thing higher  or  better  than  themselves,  having  no  wants 
beyond  those  of  to-day,  food,  and  ease.  Many  of  them 
don't  desire  even  clothes,  or  amusement ;  they  live  as 
the  brutes,  herding  together,  and  seem  to  wish  to  die 
as  the  brutes,  and  be  buried  by  the  vultures. 

It  appears  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful  among  what 
people  these  Africans  are  to  be  classed. 

Prichard  the  ethnologist  says :  "-4//  men  are  of  one 
race;  to  trace  the  gradations  is  now,  in  many  cases, 
impossible;  in  others  it  is  being  gradually  done,  and 
the  results  may  be  hoped  for  centuries  hence:  mean- 
while we  must  grope  about  in  the  dark  for  a  time. 

"  Bunsen  could  have  cleared  up  a  great  deal  of  this 
by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  North  Indian  races  who 
spoke  Sanscrit ;  but  his  death  was  published  before  his 
books,  and  the  offices  which  he  held  must  hold  him 
in  people's  minds  for  a  few  moments,  while  the  fame 
of  centuries  which  he  carried  away  with  him  ungained, 
must  slumber  till  some  other  mighty  mind  rouses  it." 

Since  we  cannot  now  have  the  assistance  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  we  must  wait  until  the  facts  are  slowly  opened 
out  by  less  able  men. 

It  is  pot  my  intention  Xo  tre^t  of  the  coast  tribes  at 
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an.  They  are  too  iuU  of  interest  in  themselves  for  me 
even  to  touch  upon  them. 

Those  tribes  which  all  across  North  Africa  "from 
Egypt  to  Senegambia  shew  every  stage  of  deviation 
clearly  marked ;  each  tribe  distinct,  with  distinct  lan- 
guage" ;  changing  from  the  sharp  featured  Egyptian 
to  the  most  typical  neg^o. 

The  many  mixed  Moorish  nations  of  Sahara,  the 
great  desert,  consisting  of  races  compounded  of  Turks 
and  natives,  or  of  Arabs  and  natives. 

The  Negroes  of  Guinea  along  the  ivory  coast,  gold 
coast,  and  slave  coast,  those  truest  negroes,  with  the 
woolliest  heads,  thickest  lips,  broadest  noses,  most 
awkward-looking  legs  and  feet  in  the  world,  and  with 
their  wonderful  empires  and  Mahometan  religion;  of 
which  the  now  well-known,  frightful  kingdom  of  Da- 
homey is  a  fair  specimen.  The  Bushmen  of  the  South, 
with  yellow  skin,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  bird  and 
beast ;  the  Bakwains,  and  Bakalahari  of  the  Kalahari 
desert. 

The  Zulu  Caffires,  who  make  better  farmers  than 
Englishmen  do,  and  always  undersell  them  when  they 
have  ^  fair  field  and  no  favour.  The  mixed  race  of 
Zanzibar,  where  it  is  said  an  ethnologist  might  study 
the  peculiarities  of  every  nation.  The  natives  and 
Gallas  of  Abyssinia.  And  the  Arabs  who  reach  up 
to  Egypt  along  the  ^ed  Sea  coast.  Every  one  of  these 
has  a  special  interest  of  its  own,  and  each  would  require 
a  volimie. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  lofly  aspirations  of 
those  nations  which  are  raised  "one  step  above  the 
brutes."  I  ask,  where  are  the  nations  that  are  not 
Iraised  one  step  above  the  brutes?  What  people  is 
there  which,  as  a  nation,  as  a  body,  has  no  idea  of  a 
future  state,  no  notion  of  a  God,  a  Being  who  first 
created  all  things  around  them!  I  deny  that  any 
people  so  degraded  exists.  Certainly  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  miserable  creatures  in  Australia  and  Central 
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Africa,  have  any  fixed  ideas  about  God,  or  Eternity, 
or  Providence;  but  we  have  no  clear  evidence  that 
they  he^ve  not 

Our  excuse  for  the  opinion  we  hold  is  our  imperfect 
evidence ;  white  men  have  been,  and  have  mixed  with 
the  natives,  and  have  seen  no  traces  of  religion.    . 

But  if  a  townsman  goes  into  a  lane  in  England,  and 
mixes  with  a  tribe  of  gypsies,  will  he  find  traces  of 
religion  among  them?  If  he  talks  with  them  daily 
for  months,  will  they  shew  him  anything  of  their  own 
language,  or  peculiar  habits  ?  No !  To  a  Gitana  alone 
can  these  things  be  known ;  and  an  ordinary  observer 
would  come  away  from  them  the  50th  time,  considering 
them  the  same  brown-skinned,  unorganized  set  he  at 
first  imagined  them. 

And  still  for  centuries  these  people  have  kept  up 
their  exclusive  peculiarities  of  language,  laws,  manners, 
and  organization  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Africa  has  many  animals  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
many  vegetables  are  found  only  here.  Here  we  find 
the  vastest  brutes  on  the  globe;  the  great  Airican 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  white  and  the  black 
rhinoceros,  the  buffalo,  the  giraffe,  the  gnu,  many 
antelopes  and  cattle,  the  ostrich,  and  the  vulture.  Many 
large  beetles  and  ants — ^ants  which  make  hills  6,  8, 
and  10  feet  high ;  comparing  these  with  the  length  of 
the  ants  which  build  them,  or  with  the  ordinary  ant-hills 
known  to  us,  the  feat  is  greater  than  for  men  to  have 
built  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
height  of  the  ants  the  feat  is  three  times  as  great. 

Judging  from  analogy  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  man  in  a  noble  state ;  instead  of  which  we  find 
Africa,  and  particularly  Central  Afidca,  the  weakest 
part  of  the  globe.  There  appear  to  be  no  signs  of 
ancient  civilizations,  no  histories  or  traditions  that  point 
to  bygone  greatness,  no  vestiges  of  aught  but  slavery 
and  war,  famine  and  misery.  In  this  sketch  of  the 
people  of  Central  Africa  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to 
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arrange  my  matter  under  four  heads ;  treating  first  of 
their  ideas  of  God  and  Eternity ;  secondly  of  their  wars ; 
thirdly,  of  their  hunting;  fourthly,  of  their  manners 
and  customs. 

Three  or  four  traditions  are  all  our  accounts  supply ; 
one  of  these  is  held  by  the  reigning  kings  of  Unyoro, 
and  is  that  '^  they  were  once  half  white  and  half  blacky 
with  hair  on  the  white  side  straight,  and  on  the  black 
side  frizzly."  Another  held  by  the  same  people  seems 
to  point  to  a  Galla  or  Abyssinian  origin,  which  is, 
that  their  princes  came  out  of  Uwita,  that  is,  were 
Omwita  or  Mombas.  And  one  very  remarkable  tra- 
dition is  mentioned  by  Oldendorf,  that  one  tribe  (Amnia) 
"call  their  Ruling  Spirit  Borriborri,  they  imagine  that 
he  has  a  wife  Sankomaago,  a  son  Sankombum,  and 
that  this  son  is  the  mediator  between  Man  and  the 
Supreme  Deity  ;  they  suppose  that  deposed  gods  became 
mortals,  and  afterwards  maleficent  spirits."  Livingstone 
says,  that  ''information  of  any  remarkable  event  is 
often  transmitted  in  the  native  names,  and  they  even 
retain  a  tradition  which  looks  like  the  story  of  Solomon 
and  the  harlots,  but  there  is  not  in  the  whole  country 
a  name  like  Tom  Earthquake,  or  Sam  Shaketheground* 
They  have  a  tradition  which  may  refer  to  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  but  it  ends  in  the  bold  builders 
getting  their  crowns  cracked  by  the  fall  of  the  scaffold- 
ing; and  that  they  came  out  of  a  cave  in  company  with 
the  beasts,  a  cave  named  '  Loey,'  and  they  all  point  to 
it  in  one  direction,  viz.  N.N.E."  This  is  the  way 
Armenia  lies. 

Central  Africa  is  divided  into  many  petty  kingdoms, 
which  seem  to  be  collected  into  districts  under  a  para- 
mount chief;  but  these  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
be  without  organization. 

Ideas  of  God  and  of  Eternity. 
Among  the  interior  tribes  the  idea  of  a  GrOD,  or  even 
of  Eternity,  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting.    This  is  well 
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aiustrated  by  a  conversation  between  Baker  and  a  chief 
of  the  Latookas.    Baker's  own  words  are : — 

' "  I  asked  him  why  those  slain  in  battle  were  allowed 
to  remain  unburied.  He  said,  it  had  always  been  the 
custom,  he  could  not  explain  it. 

'But/  I  replied,  *why  should  you  disturb  the  bones 
of  those  whom  you  have  already  buried,  and  expose 
them  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ?' 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  our  forefathers,  therefore  we 
continue  to  observe  it/ 

*  Have  you  no  belief  in  an  existence  after  death  ? 
Is  not  some  idea  expressed  in  the  act  of  exhuming  the 
bones  after  the  flesh  is  decayed  r' 

Comm.  *  Existence  after  death !  How  can  that  be  ? 
Can  a  dead  man  get  out  of  his  grave,  unless  we  dig 
him  out  ?' 

'Do  you  think  man  is  like  a  beast,  that  dies  and 
is  ended  ?' 

Comm.  *  Certainly ;  an  ox  is  stronger  than  a  man^ 
he  dies,  but  his  bones  last  longer,  they  are  bigger. 
A  man's  bones  break  quickly — ^he  is  weak.' 

*Is  not  a  man  superior  to  an  ox?  Has  he  not  a 
mind  to  direct  his  actions  ?' 

Comm.  '  Some  men  are  not  so  clever  as  an  ox.  Men 
must  sow  com  to  obtain  food;  but  the  ox,  and  wild 
animals,  can  procure  it  without  sowing.' 

*  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  within  yoti 
more thanflesh  ?  Doyounotdream  and  wanderin  thought 
to  distsuit  places  in  your  sleep  ?  Nevertheless,  yotrf 
body  rests  in  one  spot.    How  do  you  account  for  this  ?* 

Comm.  {laughing)  *Well,  how  do  you  account  for 
it  ?  It  is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand ;  it  occurs  to  me 
every  night.' 

*  The  mind  is  independent  of  the  body ;  the  body  can 
be  fettered,  but  the  mind  is  uncontrollable;  the  body 
will  die  and  become  dust,  or  be  toten  by  vultures,  but 
the  spirit  will  exist  for  ever.' 

Comm.  *  Where  will  the  spirit  live? 
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Where  does  fire  live  ?  Cannot  you  produce  a  fire 
by  nibbing  two  sticks  together,  yet  you  see  not  the 
&re  in  the  wood.  Which  is  the  stronger,  the  small 
stick  that  first  produces  the  fire,  or  the  fire  itself? 
So  is  the  spirit  the  element  within  the  body,  as  the 
element  of  fire  exists  in  the  stick ;  the  element  being 
superior  to  the  substance/ 

Comm.  <  Ha !  Can  you  explain  what  we  firequently 
see  at  night  when  lost  in  the  wilderness  ?  I  have  seen 
a  distant  fire ;  upon  approaching,  the  fire  has  vanished, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  cause  or  to  find 
the  spot/ 

'  Have  you  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  spirits  superior 
to  either  man  or  beast  ?  Have  you  no  fear  except  fi'om 
bodily  causes  r' 

Camm.  'I  am  afi*aid  of  elephants,  and  other  animals* 
when  in  the  jungle  at  night,  but  of  nothing  else/ 

*Then  you  believe  in  nothing;  neither  in  a  good 
nor  evil  spirit!  And  you  believe  that  when  you  die 
it  will  be  the  end  of  body  and  spirit ;  that  there  is 
no  distinction  between  man  and  beast ;  both  disappear 
and  end,  at  death  Y 

Camm.    '  Of  course  thfey  do/ 

'Do  you  see  no  difference  in  good  and  bad  actions  ?' 

Camm.  'Yes,  there  are  good  and  bad  in  men  and 
beasts/ 

'Do  you  think  that  a  good  man  and  a  bad  must 
share  the  same  fate,  and  alike  die,  and  end  V 

Camm.  'Yes,  what  else  can  they  do?  How  can 
they  help  dying  ?    Good  and  bad  all  die/ 

'Their  bodies  perish,  but  their  spirits  remain;  the 
good  in  happiness,  the  bad  in  misery.  If  you  have  no 
belief  in  a  fixture  state,  why  should  a  man  be  good  9  Why 
should  he  not  be  bad  if  he  can  prosper  by  wickedness  ?' 

Camm.  '  Most  people  are  bad ;  if  they  are  strong 
they  take  firoxja  the  weak.  The  good  people  are  all 
weak,  they  are  good  because  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  be  badi' 
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Some  com  had  been  taken  out  of  a  sack  for  the 
horses,  and  a  few  grains  were  lying  scattered  on  the 
ground.  I  tried  the  beautiful  metaphor  of  St.  Paul 
as  an  example  of  a  future  state.  Making  a  small  hole 
with  my  finger  in  the  ground,  I  placed  a  grain  within 
it;  ^That,'  I  said  *  represents  you  when  you  die,  that 
grain  will  decay,  but  from  it  will  rise  the  plant  that 
will  produce  a  reappearance  of  the  original  form.' 

Comm.  *  Exactly  so;  that  I  understand.  But  the 
original  grain  does  not  rise  again,  it  rots,  like  the  dead 
man,  and  is  ended ;  the  fruit  produced  is  not  the  same 
grain  that  we  buried,  but  the  production  of  that  grain  : 
so  it  is  with  man, — I  die,  and  decay,  and  am  ended ; 
but  my  children  grow  up,  like  the  fruit  of  the  grain. 
Some  men  have  no  children,  and  some  grains  perish 
without  fruit;  then  all  are  ended.' 

I  was  obliged  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation. 
In  this  wild,  naked  savage  there  was  not  even  a 
superstition  upon  which  to  found  a  religious  feeling ; 
there  was  a  belief  in  matter ;  and  to  his  understanding^ 
all  was  material.  It  was  extraordinary  to  find  so 
much  clearness  of  perception  combined  with  such 
complete  obtuseness  to  anything  ideal." 

This  chief  Commoro,  Baker  pronounces  to  be  the 
most  common  sense  native  he  ever  met;  and  if  the 
grave,  deliberate  opinion  of  a  common  sense  man  was 
this,  what  must  have  been  that  of  the  ordinary  men, 
empty  of  thought ! 

Still  one  chief  (Selole,  chief  of  the  Batongas,  towards 
the  western  coast,)  shewed  some  conception  of  resur- 
rection by  saying  of  Livingstone,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  an  Italian  coming  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a 
trader  named  Simaens,  that  he  was  <^  Siriatomba  risen 
from  the  dead." 

The  chiefs  of  this  part  take  upon  themselves  an 
ofiice  something  like  that  of  a  priesthood,  and  the 
people  imagine  that  they  can  propitiate  the  Deity 
through  them.    All  Africans  have  an  unbounded  faith 
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in  channs ;  the  great  chief  of  this  district,  Mburuma, 
once  when  Livingstone  had  severely  wounded  an 
elephant  and  lost  it,  would  have  sprinkled  the  ground 
with  a  handful  of  meal  which  was  to  ensure  his  finding 
the  elephant  speedily. 

Sorcery  and  magic  are  closely  connected  with  their 
belief  in  supernatural  things. 

Katchiba,  the  old  chief  of  Latooka,  holds  his  au- 
thority as  general  rainmaker  and  sorcerer.  When 
Baker  reached  Farajoke  he  was  met  by  the  chief  and 
several  of  his  people,  leading  a  goat,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  killed  immediately  as  an  offering, 
dose  to  the  feet  of  his  horse.  "  The  chief  carried  a  fowl, 
holding  it  by  the  legs,  with  its  head  downwards.  He 
approached  Baker's  horse,  stroked  his  forefeet  with  the 
fowl,  made  a  circle  round  him  by  dragging  it  on  the 
ground ;  then  he  stroked  Baker's  own  feet,  and  waved 
ttie  bird  round  his  head,  and  round  the  horse's  head ; 
the  horse  shewing  his  appreciation  of  the  ceremony 
by  lashing  out  behind,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
the  natives.  The  fowl  did  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
itself  during  the  operation,  but  the  knife  put  an  end 
to  its  troubles.  And  the  traveller  was  then  conducted 
to  the  village." 

When  Baker  left  Obbo  Katchiba,  the  king,  gave 
his  brother,  who  acted  as  gfuide,  power  to  control  the 
elements  as  deputy  rainmaker  during  the  journey. 
"With  great  solemnity  Katchiba  broke  a  branch  from 
a  tree,  and  spat  upon  the  leaves  in  several  places ;  this 
branch,  thus  blessed  with  holy  water,  was  laid  upon 
the  ground,  and  a  fowl  was  dragged  round  it  by  the 
chief;  the  horses  were  then  operated  upon  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Farajoke.  This  ceremony  completed, 
he  handed  the  branch  to  his  brother  (the  guide)/  and 
he  suspended  a  whistle  of  antelope's  horn  by  a  string 
round  his  neck.  All  the  natives  wore  similar  whistles, 
which  were  simply  small  horns  which  they  blew  either 
to  attract  or  drive  away  the  rain,  at  the  option  of  the 
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whistler."  Baker  himself  obtained  the  reputation  of 
being  a  great  rainmaker.  For  seeing  some  clouds 
gathering  daily  in  the  afternoon,  when  rain  was  much 
wanted,  he  whistled  very  loudly  on  his  fingers,  and 
three  or  four  days  after  they  had  a  shower. 

Sechele,  the  chief  of  the  Bakwains,  was  a  rainmaker, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  a  list  of  their  rain-making 
preparations,  which  sounds  marvellously  like  the 
witches  hell-broth.  "  Charcoal  of  burnt  bats,  jackal's 
livers,  baboons'  or  lions'  hearts,  the  hairy  calculi  from 
the  bowels  of  old  cows,  serpent's  skins,  and  vertebrae, 
and  every  kind  of  bulb  and  root  to  be  foimd  in  the 
country." 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Sorcerer  Katchiba 
was  so  successftil  in  his  tactics  that  his  whole  cotmtiy 
was  obedient  to  him,  his  wives  were  very  numerous, 
he  had  one  hundred  and  sixteen  children  living,  and 
since  his  own  sons  ruled  most  of  the  towns,  and  petty 
dependencies,  the  Grovemment  was  simply  a  family  affair. 

The  Bakwains  or  Bechuana,  and  the  Makololo  have 
great  faith  in  gun-medicine,  without  which  they  deem 
it  impossible  to  shoot  straight;  Sechele  gave  a  large 
price  for  a  bit  of  sulphur,  which  is  their  favourite 
gun-medicine,  and  also  "gave  some  elephant's  tusks 
worth  ;^30  for  another  medicine  which  was  to  make 
him  invulnerable  to  musket-balls.  Livingstone  recom- 
mended that  this  should  be  tested  by  experiment.  A 
calf  was  anointed  with  it,  and  tied  to  a  tree ;  it  was 
shot,  and  Sechele  remarked  that  it  was  'pleasanter 
to  be  deceived  than  undeceived.' " 

.  These  people  were  quite  unable  to  comprehend  fully 
the  nature  of  a  gun,  although  Livingstone  frequeintly 
tried  to  teach  them;  and  although  they  possessed  a 
great  number  of  waggons,  they  never  could  mend 
one  if  it  biroke  down. 

Idolatry  is  not  very  prevalent;  and  Livingstone 
3ays  that  those  who  have  idols  are  not  so  virtuous 
as  those  who  have  not^ 
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In  I/>nda,  idols  are  common.  The  most  common 
Idol  is  an  ugly  thing  they  call  a  lion;  "it  is  a  good 
deal  like  an  alligator,  it  is  formed  of  grass  and  plastered 
over  with  soft  clay,  it  has  two  cowrie  shells  inserted 
for  eyes,  and  numbers  of  bristles  from  an  elephant's 
taU  stuck  about  the  neck  (representing  the  mane  I 
suppose).  They  usually  stand  under  a  shed,  and  the 
Balondas  beat  drums  before  them  all  night  in  case 
of  sickness."  "  Every  village  has  its  idols  near  it, 
so  that  when  you  come  to  an  idol  in  the  wood,  you 
may  be  certain  you  are  within  a  mile  of  human 
habitations."  The  people  themselves  acknowledged 
that  the  wood  itself  could  not  hear,  or  help  them, 
but  they  said  the  owners  had  medicines  by  which 
it  could  be  made  to  hear,  and  give  responses,  so  that 
if  an  enemy  were  approaching  they  would  have  full 
information.  And  if  their  idol  did  not  give  them 
victory  in  battle,  they  were  not  angry  with  it,  or 
offended,  or  unbelieving;  they  only  thought  that  the 
idol  of  their  enemy  was  stronger  than  theirs,  and 
had  proved  uncontrollable. 

In  the  deep  forests  by  every  village  you  see  idols 
intended  to  represent  men  or  lions.  In  the  absence 
of  a  professional  carver  they  set  up  a  crooked  stick 
for  an  idol,  and  besmeared  it  with  medicine ;  or  they 
simply  put  a  small  pot  of  medicine  under  a  little  shed, 
or  had  miniature  huts  with  little  mounds  of  earth  in 
them.  But  in  the  darker  recesses  were  human  faces, 
cut  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  outline  of  these,  with 
beards,  closely  resembled  those  seen  on  the  Eg3rptian 
monuments.  One  village  had  the  head  of  an  ox  for 
an  object  of  worship. 

The  tribes  in  the  extreme  south  hold  in  veneration 
various  animals;  one  tribe  a  lion,  another  a  serpent, 
another  a  fish,  another  a  monkey. 

In  many  places  little  heaps  of  sticks,  or  of  stones, 
are  raised  cairn  fashion,  eagh  passer  by  adding  to  the 
heap  as  he  passes. 
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The  Balonda  can  never  live  at  the  place  where  a 
favourite  wife  has  died,  either  from  the  recollection 
of  former  happiness,  or  from  a  superstitious  dread  of 
the  departed,  for  they  believe  that  the  dead  hover 
about  the  place  of  sepulture,  they  desert  gardens,  fruit, 
huts,  and  let  them  all  go  to  ruin.  This  prevents  the 
possibility  of  permanent  towns. 

The  only  holiday  universally  observed  is  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  new  moon,  then  the  chiefs  retire 
into  privacy,  sometimes  for  several  days,  and  look  into 
their  magic  horns,  filled  with  magic  powder,  to  see 
if  any  evil  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  bodies  of  some  chiefs  are  embalmed.  This  is 
done  among  the  Waganda,  by  drying  the  corpse  over 
the  mouth  of  a  jar  heated  by  fire  from  below.  The 
lower  jaw  is  cut  out  and  preserved,  worked  over  with 
beads ;  the  xmibilical  cords  are  preserved  from  birth ; 
and  at  death  are  buried.  On  the  death  of  great 
officers,  their  finger  bones  and  hair  are  preserved  ; 
and  their  families  guard  their  tombs.  Upon  the  death 
of  a  chief,  the  successor  is  chosen  from  his  family  by 
his  head  men ;  and  at  his  coronation,  to  prevent  quar- 
relling for  the  kingdom,  all  his  brothers  except  two  are 
killed. 

Wars. 

In  their  wars  the  Africans  have  little  art,  and  less 
craft  or  caution.  When  they  wish  to  assemble  their 
armies,  secretly  or  otherwise,  they  beat  the  nogara, 
or  great  drum ;  if  they  retreat  and  abandon  their 
villages  before  an  enemy,  they  set  fire  to  the  huts,  and 
so  make  the  fact  patent. 

Their  chief  weapon  is  the  lance.  Some  tribes  have 
bbws,  these  are  kept  always  strung,  consequently  the 
Arrows  fly  no  distance,  are  easily  avoided,  and  do 
little  execution.  Most  of  the  men  carry  clubs  and 
knives. 

Their  shields  are  usually  oblong-shaped^  those  most 
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esteemed  are  made  of  giraffe  skin,  which  is  light  and 
TCiy  tough,  thus  combining  the  two  requisites  of  a  good 
shield.    Those  of  the  Balonda  are  made  of  reeds. 

Many  tribes  use  arrows  with  iron  heads,  well  barbed 
and  poisoned.  One  poison  used  is  the  entrails  of  a 
caterpillar,  (N'gwa),  the  effect  of  which  is  astonishing : 
when  a  man  is  wounded  with  it,  the  agony  is  so  great, 
that  he  shrieks  aloud  for  his  mother's  breast  as  if  he 
were  a  child  again,  or  rushes  from  human  habitations  a 
raging  maniac.  Another  poison  is  the  juice  of  the 
tree  euphorbia,  (Euarborescens),  this  the  natives  mix 
with  the  waters  of  a  spring  where  zebras  come  for 
drink,  and  the  whole  herd  will  die  within  two  miles 
of  the  water.  Another  is  the  milky  juice  from  the  root 
of  a  tree,  this  jrields  a  resin  which  is  smeared  upon  the 
barbs  of  arrows,  like  the  celebrated  Wourali  poison 
of  South  America.  Their  arrows  are  very  skilfully 
barbed,  and  their  lances,  and  harpoons  beautifully 
made  by  native  blacksmiths,  who  use  a  large  stone  for 
an  anvU  and  smaller  ones  for  hammers.  Their  bellows 
are  curious,  "  they  consist  of  two  pots  about  a  foot  deep ; 
from  the  bottom  of  each  is  an  earthenware  pipe  two 
feet  long,  the  points  of  which  are  in  the  charcoal  fire* 
The  mouths  of  the  pots  are  covered  with  pliable  leather, 
loose  and  well  greased,  in  the  centre  of  each  leather 
is  an  upright  stick  about  four  feet  long,  and  the  bellows- 
blower  works  these  sticks  rapidly  up  and  down,  and 
thus  produces  a  strong  blast."  The  iron  they  work 
is  of  excellent  quality ;  Livingstone  says  of  a  tribe 
near  the  Zambesi,  that  they  consider  English  iron  as 
"  rotten,"  and  he  has  seen  a  javelin  of  their  own  iron 
curled  up  like  the  proboscis  of  a  butterfly,  and  after- 
wards straightened  while  cold  with  two  stones. 

The  villages  are  usually  fenced  with  bamboo  stakes ; 
and  to  prevent  the  cattle  being  carried  off  speedily, 
the  branch  streets  are  often  made  so  narrow  that  only 
one  cow  can  pass  along  at  once,  and  since  several 
thousand  head  of  cattle  are  often  kept  in  one  village 
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during  the  night,  it  would  be  impossible  to  drive  off 
this,  tiieir  chief  wealth,  in  a  short  time. 

Like  all  savages  the  Africans  have  war-dances. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  mipiic  fighting,  accompanied 
by  drumming,  the  drums  beaten  in  accurate  time, 
sometimes  the  drums  are  supplemented  by  instruments 
of  the  reed  kind  like  flageolets,  clarionets,  or  horns. 

The  warriors  paint  their  bodies  in  patterns  with  red 
ochre  and  white  pipeclay,  clothing  themselves  in  a  coat 
of  gfrease,  and  decorating  their  heads  with  cowrie  shells 
and  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.  An  escort  with  which 
Kamrasi  (Kling  of  Unyoro)  provided  Baker,  was  called 
by  him  the  "  Devil's  own ;"  they  wore  leopard  or  white 
monkey  skins,  had  cows'  tails  strapped  on  behind,  and 
antelopes'  horns  fitted  upon  their  heads,  while  their 
chins  were  ornamented  with  beards,  made  of  the  bushy 
ends  of  cows'  tails  sewed  together.  Baker  says  they 
only  wanted  hoofs  to  illustrate  perfectly  his  first  ideas 
as  a  child,  of  devils — ^black,  with  spears,  tails,  and 
horns. 

These  sort  of  troops  are  bold  and  daring  enough 
when  successfiil,  but  under  defeat  are  cowardly,  cringing, 
and  treacherous  to  a  degree. 

Prisoners  of  war  (women  and  children)  are  almost 
invariably  made  slaves,  and  distributed  as  prizes 
amongst  the  bravest,  or  most  successful  warriors. 

Hunting. 

The  natives  of  central  Africa  hunt  chiefly  in  com- 
pany. A  whole  district  will  rise  together,  fire  the 
grass,  beat  drums,  and  shout,  to  drive  all  the  game  in 
the  district  into  a  small  circle,  and  then  set  on  with 
their  spears  to  kill  as  many  as  they  can.  Large  game 
they  take  in  pit-falls.  For  elephants  "the  position 
chosen  for  a  pit  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  drinking-place, 
and  the  natives  shew  a  g^eat  amount  of  cunning  in 
felling  trees  along  the  usual  run  of  the  elephants,  and 
^pmetimes  cutting  a  pit  across  the  path,  so  as  tp  diregt 
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them  into  the  path  of  snares.  The  pits  are  artfully 
made,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  huge  foot  of 
the  animal  gets  wedged  fast  in ;  shoulder  deep,  with 
two  feet  fixed,  extrication  is  impossible,  and  the 
struggle  is  ended  with  the  lance. 

In  neighbourhoods  Where  elephants  are  plentiful, 
the  natives  get  into  the  trees,  and  as  an  elephant 
passes  underneath  they  plunge  a  lance  into  its  back 
between  the  shoulders ;  fhe  lance  used  for  this  purpose 
has  a  long  heavy  ^hafit,  and  a  sTiarp  blade  of  iron  two 
feet  long,  the  handle  striking  against  the  trees  acts  as 
a  lever,  and  wofks  the  blade  within  the  poor  brute, 
cutting  such  wounds  that  be  soon  drops  from  ex- 
haustion." They  also  use  poisoned  arrows  for  large 
game,  lions,  elephants,  &c. 

The  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  lake 
spear  the  hippopotamus  from  canoes,  with  large 
harpoons,  shaped  exactly  like  those  used  by  tbe 
Hamran  Araibs  of  Abyssinia,  with  one  barb.  They 
attach  an  immense  float  of  the  light  ambatch  wood  to 
the  harpoon,  by  a  line  T^eautifully  made  of  plantain 
fibre.  These  people  catch  enormous  monsters  in  the 
lake,  and  use  large,  well-barbed  hooks,  and  beautifully 
made  lines,  all  of  the  fibre  of  plantains.  They  had, 
as  Baker  expresses  it,  "  a  most  killing  way  of  fishing 
with  the  hook  and  line  for  heavy  fish."  They  wound 
their  line  round  a  large  piece  of  ambatch  wood,  and 
Kghtly  fixed  this  upon  the  point  of  a  long  haniboo  pole. 
When  a  large  fish  took  the  bait,  his  first  rush  unhitched 
the  ambatch-float  from  the  pole,  and  revolving  upon 
the  water,  the  float  paid  out  the  line  required.  A  long 
row  of  these  bamboo  self-acting  rods  were  set  daily, 
and  carefully  watched  until  night,  during  the  night 
they  were  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  fish,  weighing  2oolbs. 
each,  in  the  lake. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

Some   of   their   manners    and    customs    are    very 
VOL.  vn.  H 
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curious.  When  a  chief  dies,  among  the  tribes  in  the 
south,  a  number  of  servants  are  slaughtered,  to  be  his 
companions  in  the  other  world. 

Among  the  Latookas  "  should  a  man  fall  in  battle, 
the  body  is  allowed  to  remain  where  it  fell,  and  is 
devoured  by  the  vultures  and  hyenas ;  but  should  he 
die  a  natural  death,  he  is  buried  in  a  shallow  grave 
within  a  few  feet  of  his  own  door,  in  the  little  courtyard 
that  surrounds  each  dwelling.  Fimeral  dances  are 
kept  up  for  several  weeks,  and  then  the  body  is 
exhumed.  The  bones  are  cleaned,  deposited  in  an 
earthenware  jar,  and  carried  to  a  spot  near  the  town, 
which  is  considered  as  a  cemetery." 

Many  tribes  have  iuneral  dances.    Baker  describes 
one  of  these,  he  says: — "The  dancers  wore  either 
leopard,  or  the  black  and  white  monkey  skins,  suspended 
from    their  shoulders,   a    leather    round   their   waist, 
covering  a  large  iron  bell,  which  was  strapped  upon 
the  loins  of  each  dancer,  like  a  woman's  old-fashioned 
bustle :  this  they  rung  to  the  tune  of  the  dance  by 
jerking    their  posteriors  in    a  most  absurd  manner; 
about    a  dozen  large  ostrich   feathers  adorned  their 
helmets.    A  large  crowd  got  up  in  this  way  created  an 
indescribable  hubbub,  heightened  by  the  blowing  of 
horns  and  the  beating  of  several  nogaras  of  various 
notes.   Every  dancer  wore  an  antelope's  horn  suspended 
by  a  string  round  his  neck,  which  he  blew  occasionally 
in  the  height  of  his  excitement.     Crowds  of  men  rush^ 
about  in  a  sort  of  *  galop  infernal'  brandishing  their 
lances  and  iron-headed  maces,  the  women  kept  outside 
the  line,  dancing  a  slow  stupid  step,  and  screaming  a 
wild  chaunt,  while  a  long  string  of  young  girls  and 
small  children,  their  heads  and  necks  rubbed  with  red 
ochre  and  grease,  and  prettily  ornamented  with  strings 
of  beads  round  their  loins,  kept  a  very  good  line, 
beating  time  with  their  feet,  and  jingling  the  numerous 
iron  rings  which  adorned  their  ankles.    One  woman 
attended  upon  the  men,  running  through  the  crowd 
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with  a  gourd  full  of  wood-ashes,  handfiils  of  which  she 
showered  over  their  heads,  powdering  the  black  men 
like  millers.  This  woman  was  immensely  fat,  and  had 
passed  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  notwithstanding  her 
imweildy  state  she  kept  up  the  pace  to  the  last,  quite 
unconscious  of  her  general  appearance,  and  absorbed 
in  the  excitement  of  the  dance.-' 

Among  the  Baris,  a  people  further  north,  when  a 
member  of  a  family  dies  he  is  buried  in  the  yard ;  a 
few  ox-horns  and  skulls  are  suspended  on  a  pole  above 
the  spot,  and  the  top  of  the  pole  is  ornamented  with  a 
bunch  of  cock's  feathers. 

In  Angola  the  height  of  ambition  is  to  give  a  friend 
an  expensive  funeral. 

The  negroes  of  Londa  indulge  in  a  great  amount  of 
drum  beating  at  funerals,  from  the  notion  that  the 
Barimo,  or  Spirits,  can  be  drummed  to  sleep.  The 
Balonda  seem  to  think  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hover 
about  the  place  of  sepulture ;  the  Ambassador  of  Kong 
Matiamoo  once  said  to  Livingstone  "  We  do  not  go  up 
to  GOD,  as  you  do ;  we  are  put  into  the  groimd." 

The  drums  the  Africans  use  are  usually  carved  from 
one  piece  of  wood,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  an 
antelope  pegged  on ;  they  frequently  have  a  small  hole 
at  the  side,  which  is  covered  with  spider's  web.  At 
Mtesa's  court  in  Uganda,  the  court  band  consisted  of 
reed  instruments,  long  hand-drums,  brass  bells,  and  a 
copper  kettledrum ;  the  court  band  of  King  Rumanika 
at  ELarag^e,  consisted  of  one  large  drum,  several  small 
ones,  an  instrument  of  the  harp  kind,  and  reed  instru- 
ments, which,  Speke  says,  were  made  telescope  fashion. 
Old  King  Katchiba  the  sorcerer  appears  to  be  about 
the  only  musician  who  had  any  idea  of  a  hmey  but  all 
the  Africans  keep  admirable  time  in  their  performances. 
The  royal  band  precedes  the  king  in  his  excursions, 
and  at  Mtesa's  all  his  women,  pages,  guards,  and 
officers  preceded  him  too,  wherever  he  gave  the  order; 
to  go  they  made  straight  for,  whatever  was  in  the  way,  ^ 
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fences,  huts,  anything,  they  threw  down,  and  trampled 
over,  that  his  majesty's  royal  pace  might  not  be 
impeded.  The  king  walked  with  a  curious  waddling 
step,  the  traditional  step  of  his  race,  intended  to  imitate 
the  step  of  a  lion ;  and  he  always  had  a  little  white 
dog  with  him. 

Throughout  the  courts  the  great  t3rpe  of  beauty 
among  princesses  \s  fatness.  Rumanika  had  five  wives 
so  obese  that  without  assistance  they  could  not  stand, 
all  his  sisters  were  similarly  fat,  this  state  is  produced 
by  feeding  them  continually  on  curdled  milk,  attendants 
stand  over  the  children  with  a  rod,  and  force  them  to 
keep  on  drinking  it. 

The  salaams  at  some  of  the  ceremonies  were  very 
astonishing.  Rumanika  and  his  people  of  E^ague 
shook  hands  in  true  English  style ;  the  salaam  of  the 
natives  of  Madi  is  a  fatiguing  operation  when  any 
number  of  introductions  are  made ;  each  native  seizes 
both  hands,  and  raises  both  arms  to  their  full  stretch 
above  the  head.  Some  of  the  White  Nile  tribes  salaam 
by  drumming  their  sides  with  their  elbows.  At  King 
Mtesa's  court  in  Uganda,  those  who  spoke  to  the  king 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  floundered  about 
like  fishes  on  land,  uttering  a  word  which  sounded  like 
"N'yanzig,  n'yanzig."  At  Kamrasi's  in  Unyoro  they 
crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  touched  the 
ground  with  their  foreheads.  In  Londa  they  rub  a 
little  sand,  and  if  they  want  to  be  very  polite,  ashes 
or  pipe-clay,  upon  the  upper  part  of  their  arms  and 
chest.  Others  touch  the  ground  with  one  cheek  after 
another,  and  clap  their  hands. 

Very  few  of  the  African  tribes  are  clean  feeders. 
The  Makkarikas  (200  miles  west  of  Gondokoro),  the 
Wilyanwantu,  and  the  N'yam  N'yams  are  cannibals ; 
they  "  bury  cows,  but  eat  men ;"  and  instead  of  butter 
with  their  porridge,  they  smear  it  with  the  fat  of  fiied 
l^uman  flesh. 
'   Several  tribes  in  making  a  brotherhood  cement  the 
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agreement  by  drinking  blood  from  one  another's  arms ; 
and  one  of  the  White  Nile  tribes  mentioned  by  Baker, 
(the  Aliab),  bleed  their  cows  about  once  a  month,  and 
boil  the  blood  for  food. 

This  is  done  with  pig's  blood  in  England.  The 
animal  food  in  most  general  use  is  goat's  flesh  and 
beef.  Where  large  game  abounds  the  people  eat 
elephants,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  antelope,  &c.,  and 
where  lai^e  game  is  not  procureable,  they  feed  on 
moles,  mice,  and  other  small  animals.  Some  tribes 
are  expert  at  entrapping  fish.  In  various  parts  rice 
and  wheat  are  cultivated,  also  millet,  sesame,  yams, 
manioc^  maize,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  &c. 

In  Obbo,  Baker  says,  "  there  are  many  good  wild- 
fruits,  including  one  very  similar  to  a  walnut  in  its 
green  shell ;  the  flesh  of  this  fruit  has  a  remarkably 
fine  flavour.  The  nut  is  roasted,  and  when  ground  and 
boiled  a  fat  or  butter  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  this  is  much  prized  by  the  natives  for  anointing 
their  bodies;  it  is  also  eaten."  Livingstone  tells  us 
that  a  very  superior  kind  of  salad  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  cucumbers. 

Many  of  the  fiiiits  of  Africa  are  curious,  and  g^ow 
in  prodigious  quantities.  The  moshuka  has  a  fiiiit 
like  a  small  apple,  tasting  like  a  pear;  the  maneko, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  has  a  homy  rind  split  into 
five  pieces,  it  contains  a  glutinous  matter  sweet  as 
sugar.  Palms  abound.  The  castor  oil  plant  is  common. 
The  mogametsa  is  a  bean  with  a  little  pulp  round  it, 
tasting  like  sponge-cake.  Most  of  these  fruits,  under 
cultivation,  would  improve  vastly. 

Mhuruma's  people  only  ate  their  com  after  it  was 
sprouted,  by  steeping  in  water. 

Rice  is  never  seen  far  into  the  interior. 

Many  tribes  are  not  a  whit  more  particular  in  their 
choice  of  animal  food  than  vultures  are,  and  Baker 
remarks  that  "however  putrid  flesh  may  be,  it  never 
seems  to  do  them  any  harm.    But  they  live  in  such  a 
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filthy,  brutish  state,  never  working,  and  never  making 
provision  for  another  day,  that  they  would  rather  eat 
putrid  flesh  than  trouble  to  kill  fi-esh  meat.  Many  of 
them  eagerly  drink  the  warm  blood  as  it  gushes  out 
of  a  wounded  animal," 

They  cook  upon  the  embers,  covering  up  the  fire 
with  an  earthenware  cover.  Their  meal  is  ground  in 
a  hollow  stone  with  a  pestle  of  quartz  or  granite, 
and  as  their  mortar  is  usually  of  soft  stone  the  meal 
has  a  tolerable  amount  of  grit  in  it. 

Nearly  all  the  nations  smoke  tobacco.    The  same 
tobacco  that  is  used  in  England.    And  they  smoke  it 
in  the  same  way,  out  of  a  pipe  with  a  clay  head  and 
reed  stem,  each  tribe  having  its  own  special  form  of 
pipe.    Leaves  are  also  dried,  pounded,  and  used  as  in 
Scotland  for  snuffing ;  delightfiil  process !    The  Batoka 
smoke  mutokwane;  this  increases  their  degraded  ap- 
pearance ;  they  are  very  dark  in  colour,  owing  probably 
to  the  combination  of  heat  and  moisture  in  which  they 
dwell;  the  pernicious  weed  which  they  smoke  "pro- 
duces a  kind  of  frenzy,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  follows 
a  couple  of  puffs  of  smoke.    They  take  a  mouthfiil  of 
water,  and  squirt  it  and  the  smoke  out  of  their  mouth 
together;   it  has  a  different  effect  on  different  people. 
To  some  ever3rthing  appears  as  if  viewed  through  a 
telescope,  while  to  others  things  are  magnified,  and  in 
passing  over  a  straw  they  will  lift  up  their  feet  as  if 
stepping  over  a  tree."    Mutokwane  is  the  plant  cannabis 
sativay  or  common  hemp. 

By  way  of  dress  a  good  many  tribes  wear  bark 
cloths  and  animal's  skins,  but  the  most  general  rule 
is  for  the  unmarried  women  to  be  quite  nude,  and  the 
men  to  clothe  the  shoulders  and  dress  their  hair.  Some 
tribes  dress  their  hair  so  elaborately  that  several  years 
are  required  to  complete  their  head-dress ;  as  the  wool 
grows  it  is  woven  with  twine  into  a  close  felt;  this 
is  gradually  worked  up  into  some  form.  The  Latookas 
work  it  into  a  helmet,  the  Lira  tribe  into  a  flat  piece  like 
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a  beaver's  tail,  the  Shooas  into  a  thick  heavy  mass 
reaching  to  their  shoulders.  The  felt  is  covered  with 
beads,  and  finished  oflf  with  cowries,  or  with  a  sewn 
edge,  and  sometimes  plastered  with  gfrease,  pipe-clay, 
or  ordinary  clay;  and  the  result  must  be  the  most 
uncomfortable,  inconvenient  thing  conceivable. 

The  women  take  little  or  no  trouble  about  their  hair; 
many  are  shaven. 

Throughout  Afidca  polygamy  is  recognized,  and 
common;  in  many  places  wives  are  property,  just  as 
cows  are,  and  can  be  bought  for  cattle,  but  for  no  other 
commodity. 

Results. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  we  may  come  to  this  con- 
clusion : — The  tribes  of  Central  Africa  are  capable  of 
much  improvement. 

All  the  travellers  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  first  step  necessary  is  to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 
The  natives  have  dealt  in  slaves  among  themselves  for 
ages,  not  only  the  coast  tribes,  but  those  of  the  im- 
penetrable interior ;  these  are  usually  prisoners  of  war, 
women  and  children.  But  since  this  accursed  trafiic  in 
human  beings  is  destructive  of  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  humanity,  the  abolition  of  the  trade  must  be  the 
preliminary  step  of  advancement :  following  upon  this 
commerce  may  come,  and  commerce  will  be  accom- 
panied by  civilization. 

The  climate  of  the  interior  is  healthy,  and  the  air 
and  temperature  pleasant ;  the  difliculty  is  to  get  there ; 
the  tribes  of  the  coast  are  unfi-iendly,  and  the  coast 
lands  enjoy  such  a  climate  as  no  European  can  live  in. 

The  absence  of  history  or  traditions  forbids  us  to 
propound  any  theories  except  that  the  present  races 
are  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  soil,  races  as  old  as 
the  plants  with  which  they  thatch  their  miserable  huts. 
These  huts  are  all  one  shape,  circular ;  are  supported 
upon  an  immense  number  of  poles,  ten  times  as  many 
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as  are  necessary,  not  one  in  the  whole  country  is 
furnished  with  a  window,  and  few  of  them  have  doors 
higher  than  two  or  three  feet. 

Uganda  and  Unyoro  shew  the  most  sigiis  of  civili- 
zation, they  are  side  by  side^  and  probably  owe  their 
condition  to  their  being  ruled  over  by  a  race  from 
Abyssinia.  Most  of  the  people  live  without  hope,  and 
shew  very  little  intelligence  or  invention.  The  gpreat 
chiefs  ride  upon  mens'  shoulders ;  there  are  no  besists  of 
draught  or  burden,  no  domestic  animals  save  the  dog ; 
they  make  no  use  of  the  elephant,  or  ox,  except  for 
food.  They  all  till  the  ground  only  a  few  inches  deep 
with  a  simple  hoe  (albeit  carefully  and  well  made  of 
excellent  iron),  this  same  instrument  is  used  all  over 
the  country.  These  things  seem  to  shew  that  the 
people  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  one  step  above 
their  present  level,  and  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of 
remains  of  former  magnificence  or  intelligence  seems 
tojtell  us  that  their  present  state  is  the  level  at  which 
the  whole  race  has  been  since  it  was  first  planted  there. 
There  are  no  roads  or  buildings,  no  vestiges  of  letters 
or  inscriptions,  or  even  of  hierogljrphics  of  any  age- 
Still  the  Africans  are  not  mere  brutes.  Their 
children,  as  it  appears,  shew  as  gfreat  intelligence  and 
strength  of  body  and  limb,  at  two  years  old  as  ours  do 
at  three  ;  after  that  age  they  are  apt  to  learn,  and  have 
many  good  qualities,  but  these  qualities  are  not 
developed.  There  seems  to  be  great  hope  that  under 
suitable  treatment  and  careful  intelligent  government, 
the  negro  would  become,  and  remain,  a  man  among 
men,  instead  of  being,  as  he  frequently  seems  now  to 
be,  only  an  animal  among  wild  animals. 

W.  L.  WILSON. 
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(JUSTEDAL). 

these  days  of  competitive  examinations  every- 
body of  course  knows  everything ;  but  as  there 
is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  Glaciers — 
to  judge  from  most  allusions  to  them  in  the  so  called 
*best  authors/  appear  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the 
subjects  where  ignorance  is  more  than  pardonable, 
I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  commence  my  story — ^whicb 
after  all,  is  rather  of  the  *  needy  knife-grinder's  sort,' 
by  a  word  of  topography.  In  the  science  of  Glacier 
nomenclature,  there  appears  to  be  three  stages;  one 
wherein  the  Glaciers  are  wholly  nameless — another, 
wherein  they  are  lumped  together  under  the  title  of 
some  district  or  mountain  chain — and  the  last,  when 
each  down  to  the  smallest  has  its  own  appellation; 
stages  perhaps  answering  to  the  prehistoric,  mythic, 
and  historic  period  in  the  chronicle  of  our  own  race. 
The  Alps  in  general  are  in  the  last  of  these  stages, 
where  the  careful  anxiety  with  which  the  proper  name 
is  ascertained  for  every  dirty  patch  of  fro2en  snow 
reminds  one  sometimes  of  the  accurate  chronicling  of 
small  beer  in  some  modem  historians,  or  the  species 
splitting  tendencies  of  certain  naturalists.  Norway, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  third  stage ;  accordingly  the  Justedal  Glaciers 
denote  a  range  of  flattish  snow-fields,  some  of  the  ice 
streams  from  which  already  bear  distinctive  names. 
The  general  direction  of  the  chain,  if  so  irregular  a 
mountain  group  can  bear  that  name,  is  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.;    it  is  about   fifty  English  miles  long  and  of 
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var3ring  breadth,  lying  between  lat.  6i*  and  62*,  and 
draining  on  the  one  side  into  the  Nord,  on  the  other 
into  the  Sogne  Fjord.  A  large  part  of  this  gfreat 
snow  plateau,  for  in  the  Alps  it  would  almost  bear 
that  name,  lies  between  four  and  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Several  of  its  most  important  ice 
streams  descend  into  the  Justedal,  a  long  valley  which 
joins  the  principal  arm  of  the  Sogne  Fjord,  not  fcir 
i^om  its  head,  and  accordingly  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  snow  field. 

Among  the  many  drawbacks  on  travel  in  Norway, 
as  compared  with  more  frequented  regions,  not  the 
least  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  from  place  to  place 
by  water  (often  the  only  mean  of  transit),  if  once  you 
desert  the  regular  line.  True  you  can  almost  every- 
where make  your  way  by  what  is  called  baud  skydsy  that 
is  by  hiring  an  open  boat  with  a  sufficient  crew,  and 
proceeding  either  by  sail  or  oar  from  station  to  station, 
but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  generedly  a 
most  disagreeable  way  of  journeying.  It  would  be  very- 
hot  and  glaring  with  much  sim — not  that  we  were 
ever  thus  annoyed  last  summer — it  can  be  bitterly 
cold — ^the  boats  are  often  dirty  and  inconvenient, 
progress  is  generally  slow,  and  often  not  a  little 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  sudden  squ£tlls,  about  which 
the  boatmen  are  not  always  sufficiently  careful.  If 
then  you  determine  not  to  subject  yourself  to  the  slow 
martyrdom  of  travelling  through  a  country,  often  very 
monotonous,  at  from  two  to  four  miles  an  hour,  with 
aching  back  and  cramped  legs,  you  will  find  that  the 
steamers  appear  to  run  exactly  like  the  trains  on  opposi- 
tion lines  in  England,  and  that  they  secure  your  having 
plenty  of  time  for  doing  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the 
country,  by  stranding  you  for  a  day  or  two  at  each 
change,  not  always  in  the  most  interesting  spots. 
Hence  on  our  arrival  from  the  north  at  Bergen, 
we  found  that  two  days'  waiting  would  take  us 
to  almost  any  part  of  the  Sogne  Fjord,  except  the 
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one  which  we  desired  to  visit;  but  that  by  making 
all  speed  over-land  from  the  nearest  station  to  the 
Justedal,  we  might  just  get  back  to  MarilQseren  (where 
the  valley  comes  down  to  the  Fjord)  in  time  to  catch 
the  only  steamer  which  touches  there. 

Accordingly  we  had  a  long  journey,  on  one  of  our  few 
fine  days,  up  that  dreariest  of  dreary  valleys,  the  Sogne 
Fjord.  This  is  much  what  the  Rhone  valley  would  be  if 
its  sides  were  a  good  deal  flattened,  rounded,  and  scrubbed 
bare  of  vegetation,  and  its  bed  filled  with  water.  Then 
after  a  morning  spent  in  coasting  up  and  down  tributary 
glens,  some  of  which  are  really  fine,  we  were  dropped 
at  Sogndal,  whence  by  cross-roads,  we  hoped  to  reach 
before  evening  some  place  in  the  Justedal.  Of  course 
it  was  raining.  Bad  as  our  climate  is,  bad  as  that  of 
the  Alps  often  is,  Norway  weather  struck  me  as  far  worse. 
Four  figiires  under  dripping  mackintoshes  made  their 
way  to  the  post-house,  and  endeavoured  as  far  as  their 
limited  stock  of  Norse  allowed  to  make  their  wants 
known  to  the  postmaster.  No  horse  till  to-morrow 
morning,  was  the  reply,  and  then  followed  a  long 
explanation,  very  little  of  which  was  intelligible.  This 
was  a  complete  checkmate,  for,  as  I  said,  we  had  just 
time  to  visit  the  Justedal,  and  catch  the  next  steamer, 
missing  which  would  entail  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
hours  rowing.  Two  of  our  quartette,  whose  destina- 
tion was  different  from  our  own,  determined  to  shoulder 
their  knapsacks  and  push  on  as  far  as  possible.  In  our 
case  this  was  out  of  the*  question,  for,  even  if  we  could 
have  made  some  arrangement  for  our  heavier  baggage, 
my  fellow-travelfer,  W — ,  who  had  rather  overworked 
himself  in  the  north,  would  have  probably  knocked  up 
by  the  way. 

Attempts  at  cbming  to  an  understanding  having 
utterly  broken  down,  a  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
scene  by  the  arrival  of  a  Mr.  Foss,  who,  much  to  our 
astonishment,  spoke  excellent  English:  subsequently 
he  proved  to  be  a  native  of  the  place,  who  after  spending 
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some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  principally  in  the  States  and  the  English  colonies, 
had  now  settled  down  again  in  this  quiet  comer  of  the 
earthy  as  a  store  and  post-office  keeper,  and  a  generally 
important  personage  among  his  own  people.  After 
explaining  how  an  unexpected  affluence  of  strangers 
that  morning  had  drained  the  neighbourhood  of  horses, 
he  proceeded  to  console  us  with  the  news  of  glaciers  up 
the  valley  behind  Sogndal.  The  result  of  our  conference 
with  him  and  a  courteous  officer  of  the  Norwegian 
survey  who  had  just  returned  from  this  district, 
was,  that  we  determined  to  substitute  these  for  the 
Justedal  Glaciers  proper,  not  the  least  o^  their  attrac- 
tions being  that  they  were  unknown  to  tourists,  and 
that  the  valley  leading  to  them  was  asserted  to  be 
unusually  beautiful.  This  done,  we  rambled  out,  amd 
in  the  interval  of  showers  examined  the  neighbourhood. 
The  village,  like  most  in  Norway,  offered  nothing  of 
interest,  the  houses  being  generally  built  of  wood  and 
modelled  after^  a  packing-case ;  but  the  river  tewaces 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  behind  were  among  the 
finest  that  I  have  seen  in  Norway.  Grenerally  they 
were  grass  grown,  but  I  managed  to  find  one  or  two 
partial  sections.  At  these  places  they  consisted  of 
apparently  unstratified  sand,  containing  rolled  pebbles 
of  gneiss,  slate,  and  quartzite  upoa  which  in  my  rather 
brief  search  I  could  not  detect  any  scratches.  The 
clear  stream  which  drains  the  valley  foams  along  over 
gneiss  rocks,  and  in  one  place  tumbles  down  a  broken 
ledge  or  cliff  in  a  picturesque  though  low  cascade. 
W. —  made  a  sketclk  of  this,  while  I  investigated  the 
terraces.  This  done  we  crossed  the  stream  by  a  slight 
bridge  to  the  church,  which  is  built  of  wood  and  tells 
better  for  the  energy  than  for  the  taste  of  the  villagers ; 
for  it  is  a  large,  new,  but  very  unpicturesque  structure. 
It  stands  on  the  flat  top  of  one  of  the  terraces,  which 
must  be  about  80  feet  high,  with  a  slope  of  not  less 
than  50*.    There  were  plenty  of  fair-sized  birch  trees 
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near,  and  the  vegetation  was  tolerably  rich,  but  flowers 
were  not  abundant,  the  only  noteworthy  one  being  a 
Catchfiy  resembling  much  our  old  fashioned  garden 
plant  Lychnis  vtscaria. 

Next  morning  rain  again;  but  as  there  appeared 
some  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better  we  ordered  round 
our  steeds,  a  couple  of  stout  Norway  ponies.  Each 
drew  a  country  cart,  a  vehicle  as  strong  as  it  is  un- 
comfortable, built  after  a  pattern  unknown  to  England, 
so  I  will  try  to  describe  it.  A  pair  of  low  stout  wheels 
support  a  sort  of  tray ;  thus  far  it  might  be  a  coarse 
copy  of  a  luggage-porter's  cart.  From  the  front  part  of 
this  tray  rise  two  wooden  bearers,  sloping  back  at  an 
angle  of  45**  or  so,  and  carrying  the  seat.  This  arrange- 
ment obviously  suggests  that,  if  an  unusually  sharp  jerk 
came,  you  would  be  shot  from  your  seat  like  a  pellet 
from  a  spoon.  Each  of  these  wonderful  machines  was 
attended  by  a  lad  to  drive  it,  so  having  arranged  our 
traps,  and  ftunished  a  subject  of  general  interest  to 
the  vacuous  section  of  the  village,  we  set  ofif  about 
7  A.M.  Our  good  friend  Mr.  Foss  had  fortunately 
succeeded  in  retaining  for  us  as  guide,  a  pesisant  of 
the  upper  valley,  Johannes  Gunversdahl  by  name,  a 
stalwart  fellow  who  had  already  walked  on  ahead  to 
settle  some  business  of  his  own,  and  was  presently 
overtaken  by  us. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  though  not  heavily,  for 
most  of  our  drive ;  but  the  effects  of  rolling  mists 
and  cloud  wreaths  on  the  hill  sides  were  often  very 
grand.  The  road  was  simply  the  worst  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  been  fairly  jolted  on  a  good  many  Alpine 
byways ;  I  had  already  been  driven  in  a  carriage  and 
pair  near  Trondhjem,  down  a  place  which  would  have 
justified  instant  resignation  on  the  part  of  an  English 
coachman  with  proper  professional  feelings,  but  that 
was  a  route  impertale  to  this.  First  it  took  a  long  pull 
Bp  hill ;  this  though  tedious  was  tolerable ;  then  after 
passing  a  village  it  went,  as  is  the  custom  of  a  Norway 
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road,  up  and  down,  without  the  smallest  attempt  at 
engineering,  the  gradient  being  whatever  the  hill  side 
chanced  to  be,  up  to  about  one  in  one — as  it  seemed. 
A  very  few  of  the  steepest  bits  of  descent  were  indeed 
walked  down  cautiously,  but  generally,  on  coming  to 
the  brow  of  a  declivity,  the  guide  jumped  into  the  tray 
behind,  the  driver  shook  the  reins,  and  made  a  kissing 
noise  with  his  mouth,  whereat  away  the  pony  "went 
over  mud  and  stones  till  our  hair  whistled  in  the  wind," 
and  we  were  carried  with  the  rush  half-way  up  the 
next  slope.  By  wedging  my  back  against  the  seat  and 
feet  against  the  rim  of  the  tray,  I  managed  to  fix  myself 
pretty  securely  during  this  process,  though  I  had  to 
set  my  teeth  hard  lest  they  should  be  broken  by  in- 
voluntary gnashing.  W —  however  did  not  fare  so  well. 
It  would  be  a  gpross  personal  slander  to  call  him  tall, 
hence  his  legs  dangled ;  and  in  these  passages  he  was 
bumped  about  his  seat  like  a  pea  on  a  hot  shovel, 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  shot  out  of  the  catapult ; 
until  at  last  his  driver,  who  fortunately  was  a  sturdy 
youth  of  some  eighteen  years,  clipped  him  with  one 
arm,  and  so  held  him  fast. 

It  was  certainly  a  fine  drive ;  the  valley  was  in  many 
parts  tolerably  wide  and  open,  with  much  rich  cul- 
tivated land,  and  a  clear  stream  running  along  the 
bed.  Above  were  woods  and  rocks ;  and  occasionally 
we  passed  lovely  bits  of  foregfround,  grass  and  boulders, 
with  brushwood  and  luxuriant  ferns.  After  about  three 
hours  and  a-half  of  jolting,  we  reached  a  lake  occupy- 
ing the  whole  bed  of  the  valley.  Here  we  left  the 
ponies  in  charge  of  the  younger  lad,  and  after  getting 
out  a  boat,  were  rowed  along  it  by  W— 's  driver  and 
our  guide.  The  lake  must  be  some  three  miles  long,  and 
generally  rather  more  than  a  quarter  broad;  but  it 
did  not  appear  very  deep.  The  slopes  around  are  far 
less  desolate  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
Norway,  so  that  altogether  it  justified  Mr.  Foss'  recom- 
mendation.   The  rain  gradually  ceased  as  we  rowed 
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along,  and  on  nearing  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  gleams 
of  sunshine  began  to  appear. 

Its  head  is  near  the  junction  of  two  valleys,  down  which 
separate  glaciers  have  evidently  once  descended ;  these 
have  left  gfreat  piles  of  moraine  to  mark  their  track.  On 
the  boggy  slope  leading  up  towards  the  left-hand 
valley,  and  a  few  score  yards  from  the  lake  stands  a 
farm-house,  to  which  we  made  our  way.  It  was  but 
a  very  humble  place,  although  a  room  or  two  had 
recently  been  added  to  it  as  guest-chambers.  W —  took 
possession  of  one  of  these,  which  was  moderately  clean, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  sort  of  open  verandah 
commanding  a  view  of  the  lake.  There  was  but  one 
slight  objection,  that  the  stairs  up  to  it  came  through 
a  wholly  improtected  aperture,  so  that  if  W —  in 
the  ardour  of  his  work  forgot  himself  and  stepped 
baek  to  examine  an  effect,  there  was  a  fair  chance 
of  the  drawing  being  advertised  as  a  "last  work, — 
"unfinished."  I  quartered  myself  in  a  large  room  con- 
taining two  beds,  which  was  also  to  be  used  as  our  salon  ; 
this  had  an  all  pervading  odour  of  mustiness ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  quantity  of  spare  garments  suspended 
round  its  walls  gave  it  the  air  and  the  atmosphere  of 
an  *  old  clo*  shop.  The  resources  of  the  establishment 
did  not  ^o  much  heyonA  Jla&rod^  what  in  the  north  of 
England  one  would  call  oat-cake;  and  gammle  osty 
cheese  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  a  dish, 
which  though  endurable  in  Norway,  would  at  home 
bring  a  man  to  a  pitch  of  indigestion,  that  could  only 
be  alleviated  by  concocting  sarcastic  epigrams  on  his 
dearest  friends. 

After  an  arid  repast  on  these  delicacies  eked  out  by 
some  bread  drier  than  the  native  pine,  and  washed 
down  with  that  substitute  for  beer,  which  I  am  thankftil 
to  think  must  be  a  beverage  peculiarly  Scandinavian — 
for  I  have  never  met  with  it  elsewhere,  and  sincerely 
hope  I  never  may — we  parted  for  a  while;  I,  with 
[       Johannes,  to  visit  the  glacier  in  the  valley  behind  the 
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house ;  W —  to  be  rowed  about  the  lake  by  the  host, 
and  make  as  many  sketches  as  time  and  weather  would 
allow.     His  driver  elected  to  follow  us. 

I  am  afraidy  if  anjrthing  had  gone  wrong,  I  should 
have  got  hard  measure  from  a  jury  of  the  Alpine  Club ; 
so  completely  were  we  transgressing  all  precedents  in 
this  expedition.  Here  was  I,  after  eleven  years  of 
mountain  experience,  starting  to  ascend  a  glacier 
at  noon,  without  a  rope,  and  without  an  alpenstock. 
Let  me  plead  that  the  former  was  needless,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter  I  had  a  stout  birch  sapling, 
sharpened  a  little  at  the  thin  end,  which  really  answered 
very  well  on  snow. 

The  clouds  were  now  rolling  rapidly  oflf  the  moun- 
tains, which  were  for  the  most  part  rounded  fells  capped 
with  snow  fields ;  and  as  we  walked  through  the  fields 
we  saw  that  the  lake  extends  about  half  a  mile  up  the 
other  arm  of  the  valley,  whidh,  as  I  was  told,  again 
bifiircates  some  distance  fiirther  up,  one  glen  containing 
a  glacier,  the  other  leading  to  a  pass  over  the  fjeld  to 
a  neighbouring  valley. 

The  arm  which  we  ascended  was  wild  and  pic- 
turesque ;  the  craggy  sides  and  the  stony  bed  were 
often  thickly  clothed  with  brushwood — ^birch,  alder,  and 
sallow ;  a  grey  species  of  the  last  being  most  abundant 
in  the  highest  part.  Ferns  were  plentiftil.  I  noticed  the 
Oak  and  Beech  ferns,  the  Male  and  Broad  Buckler 
ferns,  the  Lady  fern,  and  even  the  Brake,  together 
with  very  many  beautifiil  mosses.  As  far  as  my  limited 
experience  goes,  walking  up  a  valley  in  Norway  is 
far  more  toilsome  than  in  the  Alps,  and  this  one  is  no 
exception ;  there  is  hardly  any  path,  and  the  frequent 
streamlets  rendering  the  ground  very  boggy,  you  must 
jump  here  and  there  from  stone  to  stone,  now  splashing 
in  a  bog,  now  slipping  on  a  root.  After  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  quick  though  rough  walking,  we 
gained  a  rocky  mound,  part  of  an  old  moraine,  whence 
we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  glacier.    The  upper 
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part  of  the  valley  is  enclosed  by  snow  fields,  the  largest 
of  which  are  right  and  left  of  a  col  at  its  head ;  and 
fit)m  it  and  them  descend  the  glacier  which  we  had 
come  to  visit.  Though  picturesquely  situated,  it  would 
not  be  thought  much  of  in  Switzerland,  for  it  is  of  no 
great  size,  and  is  for  the  greater  part  rather  a  steep  snow 
slope  or  bank  of  nevi  than  true  glacier  ice,  which  only 
appears  quite  at  the  end;  below  this  were  some  old 
snow  beds  resting  on  screes.  I  was  more  reminded  of 
some  parts  of  the  CEtzthaler  Alps,  where  the  mountains 
rarely  rise  above  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  feet  than 
of  any  other  region.  They,  however,  have  on  the 
whole  the  advantage  in  the  comparison. 

After  a  short  halt  here,  spent  in  sketching,  we  again 
set  off  at  a  sharp  pace  up  the  valley,  which  became 
more  and  more  boggy,  by  reason  of  the  countless  rills 
that  splashed  down  the  rocks  or-  stole  through  moss- 
covered  channels  from  the  snowfields  above.  The 
vegetation  shewed  more  and  more  the  influence  of  a 
northern  climate.  The  birches  grew  with  sharp 
serpent-like  writhings  of  trunk  and  bough,  till  at  last 
they  trailed  upon  the  slopes  like  the  latschen  on  a  Tyrol 
mountain  side.  A  large  white  ranunculus  and  a  few 
less  conspicuous  flowers  enlivened  the  slopes  which 
even  now  were  only  beginning  to  be  gfreen  with 
sprouting  ferns.  Whether  these  were  the  Lady  fern 
or  the  far  rarer  Alpine  Polypody,  I  could  not  in  their 
immature  state  positively  ascertain,  but  I  think  the 
latter.  The  head  of  the  valley  is  wild  and  gloomy. 
A  few  stunted  bushes  linger  here  and  there  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  moimtains.  The  steep  screes  below 
the  ice  come  down  into  a  milky  lakelet,  where  the 
glacier  waters  cast  down  their  burden  of  silt,  and  by 
so  doing  have  formed  a  marshy  delta  at  the  upper  end. 
Patches  of  last  winter's  snow,  often  soiled  and  dull, 
dapple  the  dank  hill  sides  among  the  scanty  herbage 
and  ciu-ling  fronds  of  gfrowing  fern ;  and  the  remains  of 
spring  avalanches  slope  steeply  down  to  the  water,  in 
VOL  vn.  I 
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which  fragments  broken  from  the  over-hanging  craglets 
of  ice  are  floating  about,  or  lie  grounded  at  the  lower 
end.  We  kept  high  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  valley 
above  the  Icike,  and  at  last,  after  a  stiff  pull  up  a  snow 
slope,  reached  a  grassy  knoll  about  level  with  the  end 
of  the  glacier.  This  is  divided  into  two  short  arms; 
the  one  on  our  side  being  apparently  only  frozen  snow, 
the  other  glacier  ice  steep  and  crevassed.  We  ad- 
dressed ©urselves  to  the  former,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  reached  a  ridge  of  ice-worn  rock  which  forms 
the  groin  that  now  parts  them.  Along  the  crest  of  this 
runs  a  small  but  well  marked  moraine,  once  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  two  ice  streams,  now  high  and 
dry  many  yards  above  them.  After  a  short  rest  here, 
we  turned  our  faces  to  the  upper  snow  fields,  which 
are  rather  steep,  with  occasional  narrow,  but  long  and 
deep  crevasses.  These  however  presented  no  difficulty, 
though  they  sometimes,  by  opening  to  a  width  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  rendered  necessary  a  slight  detour,  and  a 
little  care  in  walking  along  above  their  upper  lips. 

Bearing  away  to  the  right  we  gradually  rounded  the 
head  of  the  glen,  mounting  steadily  upwards  at  a  good 
pace.  The  proverb  plus  doucement  on  monte  plus  vite  on 
arrive  au  sommety  was  wholly  neglected,  because  time 
was  short,  the  weather  threatening  and  the  summit  not 
very  distant.  I  must  confess  however  that  the  breach  of 
law  was  very  nearly  bringing  its  due  penalty;  the 
effects,  which  guide-book  writers  attribute  to  the  rarity 
of  the  air,  became  very  remarkable :  and  I  discovered 
that  a  month  spent  in  a  steamer,  or  in  knocking  about 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  it  was  day  all  night 
long — ^if  the  bovine  phrase  be  permitted — and  con- 
sequently one  kept  all  manner  of  hours,  or  rather  did 
not  keep  them  at  all ;  sketching  at  midnight  or  cock- 
crow, and  sleeping  after  breakfast;  eating  hugely  of 
gigantic  Crustacea  for  supper,  and  indulging  in  the  innu- 
merable *  fixings'  of  a  Scandinavian  morning  meal,  with 
an  occasional  Lent  of  fish  and  flatbrod,  had  not  been 
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the  best  of  training  for  a  forced  march  up  a  steep 
snow  slope.  Nay,  had  it  not  been  that  the  clouds  en- 
couragingly kept  just  clear  of  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
and  one  felt  a  certain  objection  to  being  beaten  by  a 
third-class  glacier  and  an  unprofessional  guide — ^for 
Johannes  strode  on  as  if  stockfish  and  flatbrod  gave  the 
highest  possible  supply  of  muscle  fibrine, — I  own  I  should 
have  philosophized  on  the  game  and  candle,  and  ordered 
a  retreat.  Obstinacy  however  gained  the  day,  and  after 
one  or  two  momentary  halts,  we  reached  the  summit. 
Three  hours  quick  walking  had  brought  us  thither 
from  the  farm;  but  at  the  ordinary  Alpine  pace  it 
would  take  nearer  four.  The  neighbouring  mountains 
(which,  with  more  time  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  ascend),  and  the  floating  clouds  shut  out  most 
of  the  view,  the  only  noteworthy  thing  being  the  un- 
mistakeable  traces  of  a  bear,  which  had  preceded  us 
in  the  excursion.  A  short  descent  on  the  other  side 
gives  a  wider  prospect,  and  by  a  rough  solitary  scram- 
ble up  some  broken  rocks  to  the  right,  I  got  one  still 
more  extended,  flushing  three  ptarmigan  on  my  way. 
Behind  me  the  flat  snow-fields  of  the  Justedal  group 
and  dark  fells  mottled  with  white  loomed  out  through 
rolling  mists.  Below  lay  the  FjaBrland  arm  of  the 
Sogne  Fjord,  a  deep  blue  mirror  in  a  sloping  frame 
of  green  pastures,  down  which  we  looked,  along  a  reach 
of  the  main  valley,  towards  the  southern  shore  near 
Vik.  Further  still  were  ranges  of  high  bleak  snowy 
fells,  which  separate  the  glens  of  the  Runsdal  Elv 
from  the  wider  channel  of  the  Sogne  Fjord.  One 
glimpse  also  I  had,  and  only  one,  through  the  clouds 
to  the  west,  of  a  fine  snowy  mass,  with  steep  glaciers 
streaming  down  its  sides ;  a  bluffs,  I  think,  at  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  Justedal  massif.  I  would  gladly 
have  sketched  it,  but  in  another  minute  the  clouds 
closed  over  it.  The  glen  at  the  head  of  which  we  stood 
led  steeply  down  towards  the  Fjaerlands  Fjord;  on 
this  side  there  was  no  glacier,  only  a  few  easy  snow 
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there  seemed  however  nothing  to  do  but  let  the  pony  have 
his  head,  and  follow  the  leader.  They  say  Norway 
ponies  never  come  down;  if  mine  had  done  so  in 
some  places  I  should  have  illustrated  the  theory  of 
projectiles,  in  a  way  more  satisfactory  to  others  than 
to  myself.  As  it  w^s  one  strain  kept  ringing  in  my 
ears  as  we  hurried  down,  "  Rattle  his  bones  over  the 
stones,  only  a  pauper  nobody  owns."  It  was  perhaps 
some  consolation  that  W —  was  evidently  suffering  yet 
more  acutely  than  myself. 

During  our  descent  I  had  another  opportunity  of 
examining  the  river  terraces.  They  extend  some  two 
miles  English  up  the  valley,  the  most  elevated — which 
can  hardly  be  less  than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
— terminating  at  the  foot  of  an  old  moraine  which 
extends  right  across  the  valley.  About  three  other 
sets  can  be  distinguished,  but  they  are  somewhat 
irregular,  not  always  corresponding  in  height  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  and  sometimes  interrupted 
and  at  different  levels  on  the  same  side.  In  two 
separate  sections  I  observed  stratified  layers  of  fine 
sand,  which  projected  from  the  face  of  the  bank  in 
miniature  reefs.  The  terraces  were  largely  composed 
of  pebbles,  the  smaller  rounded,  the  larger  subangular. 
One,  perhaps  the  third  from  the  top,  exhibited  a  very 
interesting  feature.  The  road  here  runs  along  the  edge 
of  a  steep  bank,  some  five  feet  high ;  below  this  is 
a  level  field,  across  which  rises  a  corresponding  bank, 
leading  to  a  wide  plateau,  which  again  falls  steeply 
down  for  several  yards  towards  the  river.  This  plateau 
had  evidently  been  an  island  between  two  arms  of  the 
stream,  when  its  volume  had  formerly  been  greater; 
at  last  one  arm  had  been  deserted  by  the  water, 
which  had  gone  on  cutting  its  way  down  towards  its 
present  channel.  Further  on  is  a  well  marked  bay, 
now  a  field,  enclosed  by  a  cliff  about  eight  feet  high, 
along  the  edge  of  which  runs  the  road.  The  village 
itself  is  built  on  a  slope  or  low  terrace,  which  has  once 
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been  the  seaward  end  of  the  delta.  The  rock  on  which 
all  this  debris  rests  appears  to  be  ice  worn.  The 
history  therefore  of  the  valley  is  the  same  as  that  of 
many  others  in  Norway,  When  the  great  ice  streams, 
which  once  descended  the  Scandinavian  Fjords,  and 
sent  oflF  bergs  to  scatter  boulders  over  the  submerged 
hills  of  eastern  England,  were  slowly  shrinking  back 
towards  their  present  limits,  the  land  must  have 
lain  several  hundred  feet  below  its  present  level,  and 
a  delta  was  then  formed  by  the  glacier  streams  which 
poured  into  every  arm  of  the  Fjord.  As  it  rose  slowly 
and  with  occasional  pauses,  the  torrents  cut  deep  into 
the  incoherent  mass,  and  bore  large  portions  of  it 
down  to  a  lower  level;  these  deposits  too  were  in 
their  turn  partially  removed,  till  at  last  the  terraces 
were  left  as  we  now  see  them,  to  show  what  vast 
eflFects  rivers  and  ice,  those  g^eat  levellers  in  the 
economy  of  Nature,  can  bring  about  in  the  course  of 
ages. 

So  ended  a  very  interesting  excursion,  and  if  any 
reader  feels  disposed  to  follow  our  steps  up  the  Gun- 
versdahl, or  to  explore  the  other  arm  of  the  valley — 
Fruhdahl  by  name — let  me  advise  him  to  stay  a  few 
days  at  Sogndal,  where  he  will  find  very  passable 
accommodation,  and  let  him  take  counsel  of  our  kind 
friend  Mr.  Foss,  who,  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
coimtry  unites  the  most  courteous  willingness  to  assist 
any  stranger  who  may  be  in  need  of  help.  Though, 
as  compared  with  the  Alps,  the  glaciers  at  the  head 
of  the  Sogndal  are  small,  the  expedition  (which  could 
be  made  in  a  single  long  day  firom  the  village)  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  with  much  varied  and  fine  scenery^ 
and  some  parts  of  the  drive  from  Sogndal  to  Solvom 
(where  we  met  the  steamer)  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  that  I  have  seen  in  Norway. 
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TENACES  PROPOSITI  VIROS. 

To  the  Air  "  Hearts  of  Oak." 

Now  long  live  our  heroes,  for  heroes  they  are, 

Who  fought  against  Fate  and  still  shunned  not  the  war: 

Nine  times  in  our  bosoms  did  hope  glimmer  bright, 

Nine  times  did  it  set  in  calamity's  night. 

Oars  of  Cam,  Granta's  sons,  honour  be  to  your  name ! 

When  luck  was  at  zero. 

Each  was  a  hero. 
And  worthy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

Once  more  through  the  clouds,  the  dark  clouds,  of  our 

doubt. 
That  hope,  dimmer  girown,  like  a  star  struggled  out ; 
They  followed,  our  heroes,  that  star  for  their  guide. 
And  vanquished  the  Fortune  they  long  had  defied. 
Oars  of  Cam,  Granta's  sons,  honour  be  to  your  name ! 

When  luck  was  at  zero. 

Each  was  a  hero. 
And  worthy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

For  (joldie  was  true  gold,  and  Strachan  was  strong, 
And  Phelps  never  faltered,  and  Lowe  kept  it  long. 
And  Spencer  was  steady,  and  Dale  ne'er  distressed. 
And  Ridley  and  Randolph  were  worthy  the  rest. 
Oars  of  Cam,  Granta's  sons,  honour  be  to  your  name ! 

When  luck  was  at  zero. 

Each  was  a  hero. 
And  worthy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
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Then  forward^  my  men,  reach  well  out  to  your  oars : 
He  conquers  at  last  who  with  Destiny  wars ; 
We  left  the  dark  Past  with  Dark  Blue  in  the  rear. 
When  Cambridge  led  Oxford  to  Mortlake  this  year. 
Oars  of  Cam,  Granta's  sons,  honour  be  to  your  name ! 

When  luck  was  at  zero. 

Each  was  a  hero. 
And  worthy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

T.  M. 
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gHE  Term  Just  concluded  will  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  our  College  for  the  unprecedented 
successes  gained  by  Johnians  in  the  two  great 
Triposes.  In  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  the  Senior 
Wrangler  was  Mr.  Pendlebury,  the  Second  Mr.  Green- 
hill,  the  Third  Mr.  Levett,  all  of  St.  John's  College. 
Mr.  Haslam  of  St.  John's  was  also  Sixth,  and  the 
number  of  Johnian  Wranglers  was  in  all  thirteen. 
Mr.  Greenhill  and  Mr.  Pendlebury  were  subsequently 
bracketed  for  the  Smith's  Prizes. 

In  the  Classical  Tripos  we  claim  Mr.  Whitaker, 
who  was  bracketed  Senior,  Mr.  Saward  and  Mr.  Frank 
Watson,  bracketed  Fourth,  and  three  other  First  Cleiss 
men.  Mr.  Fred.  Watson  has  been  awarded  the 
Hulsean  Prize. 

College  Examination,  Christmas,  1869. 

THIRD  YEAR. — FIRST  CLASS. 

[/«  order  of  nun'/.'] 


Genese 

Wood 

Carver 


Craickshank 
Bishop 
Carpmael,  £. 


Inferior  to  the  above,   but  entitled  to  a  Prize  if  in  the 
First  Class  at  Midsummer. 


Butler 
Bethell 


Channer 
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FIRST  YEAR. — ^FIRST  CLASS. 

[/«  order  of  the  boardsJ] 

Innes  Bell 

Hoare,  A.        /      -  Finch 

Marshall      C^;    *    '  Metcalfe 

Strahan  Woolley 

Corbet  Hawtrey 

Hicks  Micklem 

Wills  Adams,  T. 

Haslam,  A.  B.  Alston 

Cursham  Oddie 

Page  Simpson 

Gumey  Boddy 

Roughton  Webb,  S.  W.  P. 

Gamett  Wilson 

Adams,  F.  H.  Willacy 

Whitfield  Hutchinson 

Alln^tt      U.  Ruston 

Lees  Lloyd 

Newbold  Reeves 
Garrett,  S. 

Inferior  to  the  above,  but  entitled  to  a  Prize  if  in  the 
First  Class  at  Midsummer. 


Pinder 

Dibdin 

Windley 

Young 

Quirk 

Garrett,  E.  W. 

Sutton 

Hanson 

Hains     t 

Elleif 

Dunn 

Burville 

Hobson 


Kidd 

Pugh,  M.  H. 

Woodman 

Cooper 

Walton 

Alexander 

Charles 

Strachan 

Burrow 

Rawson 

Livesey 

Howard,  S. 


L.  M.  B.  C. — The  following  are  the  Crews  which 
rowed  in  the  Second  Divison  Races  this  term  : 

SECOND   BOAT. 

1  J.  Collins 

2  C.  H.  James 

3  P.  J.  Hibbert 

4  H.  Latham 

5  —  Cruickshank 

6  H.  T.  Wood 

7  F.  S.  Bishop 

P.  Laing  {stroke) 
J.  Dunn  [cox,) 
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THIRD   BOAT. 

1  H.  Strahan 

2  P.  Baylis 

3  J.  Kirby 

4  E.  Carpmael 

5  P.  C.  Smith 

6  W.  H.  Duncan 

7  M.  Ede 

J.  Haviland  {stroke) 
¥.  Hilton  {cox.) 

It  having  been  resolved  to  place  a  Fourth  boat  on 
the  river,  if  possible,  the  following  Crew  rowed  a  time 
race  on  March  14th,  but  suffered  a  defeat  from  Magd. 
Second : 

FOURTH   BOAT. 

1  Phillips 

2  Greenhill 

3  T.  N.  Quirk 

4  Harris 

5  Pierson 

6  Margerison 

7  Newbold 

J.  B.  Taylor  {siroke) 
Cursham  {cox) 

The  following  are  the  Ofl&cers  of  the  L.  M.  B.  C. 
for  the  present  term : 

President:  Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling. 
Secretary :  A.  J.  C.  Gwatkin. 
Treasurer:  J.  Noon. 
ist  Captain :  J.  H.  D.  Goldie. 
2nd  Captain :  H.  Latham. 
^rd  Captain  :  E.  M.  Jones. 
4/A  Captain :  C.  H.  James. 

The  Scratch  Pairs  were  won  by- 
Dunn  {bow) 
Latham  {stroke) 
Haskins  {cox.) 

The  College  Pairs  resulted  in  a  dead  heat  between 

the  following  boats : 

Gwatkin  Wood 

Noon  Laing 
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J.  Goldie  and  J.  W.  Dale  rowed  respectively  stroke 
and  three  in  the  University  boat,  which  so  nobly 
retrieved  the  aquatic  reputation  of  Cambridge  by  its 
victory  over  Oxford  at  Putney,  on  Wednesday,  April  6. 


LENT  RACES. 
Wednesday^  March  16M. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


Pembroke  ist  \ 
I  St  Trinity  3rd  ) 
2nd  Trinity  ist  | 
Caius  ist  ) 

Peterhouse  ist 
3rd  Trinity  2nd 
Christ's  2nd  \ 
Corpus  2nd  ) 


Caius  2nd    ) 
Sidney  2nd ) 
St.  Catharine's  ist 
St.  John's  2nd 
Emmanuel  2nd 
Queens'  1st 
ist  Trinity  4th 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


Jesus  2nd  ) 

Trinity  Hall  3rd  ) 
Downing  ist 
Pembroke  2nd 
2nd  Trinity  2nd  | 
Clare  2nd  ) 


Emmanuel  3rd ) 
St.  John's  3rd  > 
1st  Trinity  sth 
ist  Trinity  6th 
Peterhouse  2nd 


Thunday^  March  17M. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 


ist  Trinity  3rd 
Pembroke  ist  | 
Caius  ist  ) 
2nd  Trinity  ist 
Peterhouse  ist  | 
3rd  Trinity  2nd  y 
Corpus  2nd 


Christ's  2nd  \ 
Sidney  2nd  ) 
Caius  2nd 
St.  Catherine's  ist 
St.  John's  2nd 
Emmanuel  2nd 
Queens'  ist       \ 
ist  Trinity  4th  ) 


THIRD    DIVISION. 


Trinity  Hall  3rd 

{esus  2nd 
)owning  ist 
Pembroke  2nd  \ 
Clare  2nd         ) 


2nd  Trinity  2nd  \ 
St.  John's  3rd     ) 
Emmanuel  3rd ) 
ist  Trinity  sth  ) 
ist  Trinity  6th 
Peterhouse  2nd 
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Friday^  March  i8M. 

SECONXV  DiVISION. 


I  St  Trinity  ^rd 
Caius  I  St 
Pembroke  ist    | 
2nd  Trinity  ist ) 
3rd  Trinity  2nd 
Peterhouse  1st 
Corpus  2nd 
Sidney  2nd 


Trinity  Hall  3rd 

{esus  2nd 
)owning  ist 
Clare  2nd 
Pembroke  2nd ) 
St.  John's  3rd  ) 


Christ's  2nd 
St.  Catherine's  ist 
Caius  2nd 
St.  John's  2nd 
Emmanuel  2nd 
ist  Trinity  4th 
Queens'  ist         \ 
Trinity  Hall  3rd ) 


THIRD)  DTVISION. 


2nd  Trinity  2nd ) 
ist  Trinity  sth    j 
Emmanuel  3rd 
ist  Trinity  6th 
Peterhouse  2nd 


Saturday t  March  19/A. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


ist  Trinity  3rd 
Caius  ist 
2nd  Trinity  ist 
Pembroke  ist 
3rd  Trinity  2nd 
Peterhouse  ist 
Corpus  2nd 
Sidney  2nd 


Queens'  ist 
Jesus  2nd 
Downing  ist 
Clare  2nd 
St.  John's  3rd 
Pembroke  2nd 


Christ's  2nd 
St.  Catherine's  ist 
Caius  2nd 
St.  John's  2nd 
Emmanuel  2nd ) 
ist  Triniry  4th  i 
Trinity  Hall  3rd 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


ist  Trinity  5th 
2nd  Trinity  2ndl 
Emmanuel  3rd  j 
ist  Trinity  6th 
Peterhouse  2nd 


The  College  Athletics  took   place  on  March   Sth 
and  9th,  with  the  following  results: 

Tuesday^  March  S/A. 
Two  Miles. — Hawtrey,  ist.    Time  lomin.  10  sec. 
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100  Yards. —  # 

ist Heal:  Done,  ist;  Lang,  2nd. 
2nd    „      Gwatkin,  ist;  Hemsley,  2nd. 
^rd     „       Gardom,  ist;  Hobson,  2nd. 
4/i     „      Gwatkin,  ist;  Hemsley,  2nd. 
^Ih     „       Gardom,  ist;  Done,  2nd. 
Final yf      Gwatkin,  ist;  Done  2nd.    Time,  io|  sec. 
Throwing  the  Cricket  Ball. — Gwatkin,  ist.   Distance, 
102  yds.  I  ft.  6  in. 

120  Yards  Handicap. — 

\st Heat:  Neville  (4yds.)  ist;  Gardom  (37yds.)  2nd. 

2nd    „      Done  (1  yd.)  ist;  Hobson  (47yds.)  2nd. 

Zrd    „      Stedman(77yds.)ist;  Carpmael(97yds.)2nd. 

4/4     „      Gwatkin  [scratch)  i  st ;  Johnson  ( i  o  yds.)  2 nd. 

5/4     „      Hemsley  (6 yds.)  ist ;  Hawtrey  (6  yds.)  2nd. 

tlh     „      Wilton  (6yds.)  ist;  Done  (6yds.)  2nd. 

7/A     „      W.Wilton,  ist;  Gardom,  2nd. 

8/A     „      Gwatkin,  ist;  Hemsley,  2nd. 

9/A     „      Johnson,  ist :  Done,  2nd. 

Final y^     Johnson  ist;  Wilton,  2nd. 

Putting    the    Weight.  —  Savage,     ist.      Distance, 
29  ft.  9  in. 

Quarter  of  a  Mile. — (Volunteers  only)  Bainbridge,  ist. 

Hurdle  Race. — 

ist  Heat:  Foote,  ist;  Hemsley,  2nd. 

2nd    „     Wilton,  ist. 

^rd    „      Gwatkin,  ist;  Hibbert,  2nd. 

Final yy     Gwatkin,  ist;  Foote,  2nd.    Time,  19 sec. 

Long  Jump. — Gwatkin.    Distance,  18  ft.  3  in, 

Half-Mile    Handicap.  —  Kirby,     ist;     Yule,    2nd; 
Gardom,  3rd.    Time,  2  min.  3  sec. 
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Two  Mile  Walking  Race. — Ede,  ist;   Boyes,  2nd. 
Timej  i8min.  37  sec. 

Throwing  the  Hammer. — Gwatkin.    Distance,  Soft. 

One  Mile  Race. — Hawtrey,  ist;  Kirby,  2nd.    Time, 
4min.  52  sec. 

Strangers'  Race  (One  Mile  Handicap). — 
C.  Mason,  King's  Coll.  School  (70  yds.),  ist. 
H.  Macnaghten,  King's,  Camb.  (80  yds.),  2nd. 
L.  Evans,  Jesus,        „      (90  yds.),  3nL 

High  Jump. — ^Dunn,   ist;    Wood,  2nd.     Distance, 
sft-  I  in. 

Quarter  of  a  Mile — Gwatkin,   ist;    Gardom,   2nd. 
Time,  58  sec. 

Consolation  Race   (200  Yards). — Bainbridge,    tst; 
Foote,  2nd.    Time,  24}  sec. 
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THE    SCHAFLOCH. 

gERY  few  of  the  myriad  tourists,  who  annually 
stream  through  the  Alps  to  gaze  and  occa- 
sionally wander  upon  their  glaciers,  would  be 
able,  if  questioned,  to  give  any  account  of  a  glaci^Cy 
unless  it  were  as  an  artificial  structure  intimately 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cooling  drinks. 
Still  these  ice-caves  are  well  worth  a  visit.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  majority  lie  rather  out  of  the 
beaten  track;  and  so  demand  from  the  visitor  some 
little  sacrifice  of  time  or  of  personal  comfort ;  seven  of 
those  known  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Alps  are  dotted  about  the  Jura ;  three  lie  near  together 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Parmelan,  near  the  lake  of 
Annecy ;  others  are  in  the  same  Savoy  district,  while 
one  lies  far  to  the  south  in  Dauphinfe  on  the  sunny  slopes 
near  Die.  There  is  however  one — and  it  is  the  only 
one  in  Switzerland  proper — ^which  is  within  a  day's 
excursion  fi-om  two  great  tourists'  resting  places,  Thun 
and  Interlachen,  and  can  be  reached  without  any 
particular  difl[xculty. 

There  are  two  things  for  which  I  have  an  insatiable 
appetite,  going  up  mountains  and  into  caves.  Both, 
I  am  assured  by  my  inends,  are  equally  irrational; 
mountains  are  a  snare ;  caves  a  delusion.  I  have  had 
it  demonstrated  scores  of  times  by  the  most  unanswer- 
able logic  that  the  former  are  always  troublesome, 
sometimes  dangerous  to  ascend ;  that  by  all  the  canons 
of  art  so  good  a  view  cannot  be  had  from  the  top 
as  from  the  bottom  of  a  mountain ;  that  the  region  of 
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snow,  ice,  and  rock  must  be  infinitely  more  monotonous 
than  the  varying  tints  of  cornfield,  meadow,  and  forest ; 
that  the  press,  headed  by  the  TimeSy  has  declared 
against  Alpine  climbing — and  the  newspapers  of  course 
are  always  right — so  that  if  I  break  my  neck  the 
Thunderer  will  *  write  me  down  an  ass'  for  my 
epitaph.  Well  I  have  listened  respectfully,  as  I  hope 
my  custom  is,  to  this  excellent  advice;  nay,  I  have 
often,  when  shivering  under  a  boulder  in  a  hopeless 
snow  storm,  hair  and  beard  a  mass  of  icicles,  or  groping 
in  a  thick  fog  from  one  shaky  bit  of  rock  to  another, 
wondered  "  what  I  was  doing  in  that  galley,"  and  more 
than  half  promised  to  myself  that  this  should  be 
positively  the  last  appearance  above  ten  thousand  feet. 
Still  redditus  tandem  terris  I  don't  consecrate  my 
alpenstock  to  Phoebus,  and  with  the  morning  light 
find  that  deteriora  sequoTy  *I  go  into  bad  places,'  is 
still  my  motto.  My  other  infatuation,  being  naturally 
less  obtrusive,  escapes  detection  more  easily;  but  I 
doubt  not  it  would  be  crushed  with  yet  heavier  argu- 
ments; caves  are  generally  dirty,  always  stuffy;  apt 
to  be  haunted  by  unclean  birds,  beasts,  reptiles;  and 
therefore  can't  be  worth  even  the  farthing  candle,  with 
which  you  grease  your  fingers,  and  do  not  light  up 
the  walls.  Very  true :  but  still  instinct,  stronger  than 
reason,  tells  one  that  the  final  cause  of  mountains  is 
to  be  ascended  and  caves  to  be  explored.  If  this  be 
not  an  objective  truth,  it  is  to  me  a  subjective  one; 
and  that,  according  to  the  best  modem  philosophy, 
is  quite  sufficient.  So  I  expect  that  I  shall  continue 
to  scramble  up  mountains  and  into  caves  as  long  as 
my  legs  will  carry  me. 

Now  as  regards  this  particular  cave.  It  has  at  any 
rate  the  advantage  of  singularity — ^for  there  are  very 
few  such  in  Europe,  or  indeed,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Browne,*  in  his  book  on  Ice  Caves, 
(which  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  with  some 
very  amusing  writing),  enumerates  about  thirty,  several 
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of  that  number  being  insignificant,  and  these  were  all 
of  which  he  could  obtain  any  information.  Moreover, 
as  I  have  already  said,  it  can  be  reached  without 
much  trouble;  it  does  not  require  a  long  diiour  or 
a  night  in  a  chalet  among  creeping  things  innumer- 
able, or  any  derangement  of  one's  plans,  Thun  and 
Interlachen  are  both  places,  where  anyone  travelling 
with  a  party  of  the  weaker  sex  is  almost  sure  to  halt 
for  a  while,  and  even  the  solitary  wanderer,  who  abhors 
well  dressed  cretins  and  shakes  cockney  dust  off  his 
feet,  will  find  a  visit  to  this  cave  only  adds  a  few  hours 
to  the  journey  between  these  two  places.  If  the  cave 
prove  a  disappointment,  if  its  scientific  aspect  charm 
him  not,  and  he  scorn  all  the  'ologfies,  still  he  will 
have,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  a  lovely  walk  for 
his  pains. 

A  visit  to  the  Schafloch  had  been  for  some  years  on 
my  list  of  agenda^  but  from  one  cause  or  another,  I  had 
always  been  unable  to  bring  it  into  my  annual  tours. 
Last  July  I  found  myself  at  Interlachen,  and  had  so  zx- 
ranged  matters  as  to  have  a  day  to  spare  for  the  excur- 
sion. The  weather  appeared  likely  to  be  propitious ; 
indeed  too  propitious,  for  the  heat  in  north  Switzerland 
was  greater  than  I  have  ever  felt  before,  and  was  usually 
almost  intolerable  for  some  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  at  any  place  less  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  boat  leaves  Neuhaus  for  Thun  about  five 
in  the  morning,  and  had  I  been  wise  I  should  have 
gone  by  this;  but  finding  that  no  one  else  happened 
to  be  quitting  the  hotel  so  early,  I  suffered  myself  to 
be  overpersuaded  by  the  gar^on^  and  let  the  house 
rest  till  a  more  reasonable  hour.  Interlachen  is  sepa* 
rated  by  a  long  stretch  of  dusty  road  from  Neuhaus, 
whence  the  steamer  departs ;  so  that  breakfast  before 
starting,  or  a  carriage,  or  both  are  desirable.  These 
mean  turning  some  half-dozen  hard  worked  servants 
out  of  bed  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  their  wonted 
time ;  and  the  need  seemed  hardly  sufiicient  to  justify 
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this.  The  alternative  of  walking  fasting  to  the  steamer 
would  unfortunately,  in  my  case,  produce  a  headache 
for  the  day.  I  therefore  did  not  leave  Neuhaus  till 
about  a  quarter  past  nine  on  a  brilliant  morning. 

As  all  who  have  journeyed  along  the  lake  of  Thun 
will  remember,  the  scenery  of  its  north  bank  changes 
considerably  in  proceeding  from  west  to  east.  Near 
that  picturesque  town  are  vine-clad  slopes  terminating 
in  rounded  hills,  part  of  the  broad  fringe  of  conglomerate 
which  forms  the  outworks  of  the  Alpine  fortress. 
Though  these  are  scarped  here  and  there  into  lofty 
precipices  or  rise  into  commanding  bastions,  like 
the  Rigi  above  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  jagged  crests  and 
sharp  sky  lines  are  wholly  absent,  and  cornfields  or 
plantations  frequently  extend  to  their  very  summits. 
About  half  way  up  the  lake  a  rapid  change  takes 
place  in  the  scenery;  bold  and  sometimes  broken 
ridges,  narrow  valleys  often  enclosed  by  clifiFs,  steep 
slopes  of  grass  or  pinewood  rising  wave-like  over  the 
rolling  hills,  and  descending  precipitously  into  the  lake, 
— all  shew  that  we  have  reached  the  inner  zone  of 
limestone,  and  are  intersecting  the  parallel  mountain 
lines  which  rear  themselves  in  increasing  grandeur, 
till  that  crystalline  citadel  is  reached  whose  snow-clad 
towers  so  long  defied  the  foot  of  man. 

The  outermost  ridge  in  this  limestone  district  is 
called  from  a  neighbouring  village  the  Sigriswyl  Grat. 
Its  western  face  is  principally  a  steep  slope  of  grass 
and  forest,  its  eastern  descends  in  somewhat  formidable 
precipices  to  a  narrow  glen,  the  Justisthal.  One  of 
the  principal  points  in  this  ridge,  like  a  hundred  others 
in  Switzerland,  bears  the  name  of  Rothhom,  and 
among  its  cliffs,  high  up  above  the  Justisthal,  the 
Schafloch  is  situated.  Any  one  who  prefers  to  walk 
from  Interlachen  by  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  (a  route 
by  no  means  without  interest,  as  the  Justisthal  figures 
much  in  local  hagiology)  can  reach  the  cave  from 
that  valley  by  a  steep  and  rugged  path.    As  however, 
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the  commercial  advantages  of  so"  wild  a  glen  do  not 
seem  suflBcient  to  tempt  the  steamer  to  halt  at  Merlingen 
(the  little  village  at  its  outlet),  even  those  who  come 
from  Interlachen  will  find  the  path  from  Gonten,  the 
nearest  landing  place  on  the  side  of  Thun,  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  ascent.  This  passes  over  the  southern 
end  of  the  *grat,'  locally  called  the  Ralligfluh,  and 
reaches  the  cave  by  a  track  high  above  the  Justisthal. 

The  water,  as  we  quitted  Neuhaus,  glittered  like  a 
mirror  in  the  brilliant  sunshine ;    and  the  peaks  of  the 
Schreckhom  rising  *  dim  with   excess  of  light,'  above 
a  lovely  middle  distance  of  crag  and  forest,  formed,  as 
we  were  crossing  from  one  shore  of  the  lake  to  the 
other,  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten.     About  an  hour 
after  starting,  the  usual  broad  bottomed  ferry-boat  put 
me  ashore  at  Gonten,  a  little  village  nestled  among 
gardens   and   orchards.      A  hairy,    and   slightly   un- 
intelligible being,  punted    me  to  the  landing  place  ; 
and  on  learning  my  designs  on  the  ice  cave  presented 
himself  as  the  most  experienced  guide  in  the  district, 
the  man  who  knew  the  Schafloch  winter  and  summer. 
Hard  by  is  a  decent  auberge,  so  we  adjourned  thither 
to  arrange  matters ;  a  process  of  some  difficulty.     Mr, 
Browne  asserts  that  the  men  of  Gonten  do  not  speak — 
•*  they  merely  grunt,  and  each  interprets  the  grunt  as  he 
will."    I  suppose  the  school-master  has  been  abroad 
since  he  went  there,  for  they  have  made  some  progress 
towards  articulate  speech;  but  have   as  yet  only  got 
as  far  as  a  patois  bearing  rather  less  resemblance  to 
German  than  Tim  Bobbin's  Dialogue  does  to  Macaulay's 
English.     I  have  a  theory  however — and  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  experience — that,   if  you  only  know  a 
language  imperfectly,  a  patois,  unless  it  be  something 
outrageous,  does  not  bother  you  much  more  than  the 
'undefiled  well';    so  that  we  got  on   somehow,   and 
when  a  hopeless  nexus  arose,  the  Kellnerin^  who  was 
more  in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  the  outer 
world,  was  appealed  to  as  a  Dea  ex  machtna.     The 
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hitch  turned  out  to  be  that,  although  he  would  have 
liked  the  job,  he  had  an  engagement  at  home;  still 
he  volunteered  to  find  a  man  who  would  give  me 
satisfaction.  Before  my  chopine  of  wine  was  out,  he 
returned  with  another  man,  less  hairy  but  more 
intelligible,  and  in  a  very  short  time  some  bread, 
and  cheese  and  wine  with  a  couple  of  candles  were 
packed  in  a  knapsack,  and  we  were  ofiF  through  the 
village. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  inn  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  peaks  about  the  Gemmi  Pass,  and  every  step 
you  take  up  the  slopes  behind  the  village  widens  the 
prospect.  The  heat  however  was  overpowering;  the 
steep  dusty  path  ran  under  glaring  vineyard  walls  which 
made  the  air  feel  like  that  of  a  furnace ;  and  when 
at  times  we  followed  byways  over  the  fields,  the  earth 
seemed  as  if  it  were  baking.  For  the  only  time  in  my 
life  I  thought  the  sun  would  beat  me ;  a  white  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  my  head  gave  but  little  relief.  I 
began  to  turn  sick  and  faint,  and  more  than  once  threw 
myself  down  for  a  moment  under  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  tree.  Just  as  I  felt  utterly  exhausted,  we 
approached  a  farmhouse,  in  front  of  which  a  spreading 
cherry-tree  cast  a  welcome  shade.  My  guide  remarked, 
"They  make  kirschwasser  here,  it  is  very  good  with 
lemon  and  cold  water."  Happy  thought !  Another 
minute,  we  are  *  strewed  as  to  our  limbs  under  a  green* 
cherry-tree,  an  interchange  of  patois  takes  place  be- 
tween guide  and  gudewife,  who  emerges  firom  the 
smoky  kitchen,  like  Hebe  fi-om  a  cloud,  with  a  chopine 
of  lemon-coloured  syrup  and  a  jug  of  water.  A 
tentative  sip,  and  all  uneasy  doubts  as  to  a  possible 
amari  aliquid  in  the  form  of  wormwood  were  banished  ; 
it  was  genuine  nectar.  In  the  glowing  words  of  an 
eminent  physicist,  "  With  a  concentration  of  purpose 
which  I  had  rarely  before  exerted,  I  drew  the  fluid  into 
me.  Thrice  I  returned  to  the  attack  before  that  in« 
satiate  thirst  gave  way.    The  effect  was  astonishing. 
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The  liquid  appeared  to  lubricate  every  atom  of  my 
body,  and  its  fragrance  to  permeate  my  brain.  I  felt 
a  growth  of  strength  at  once  commence  within  me ; 
all  anxiety  as  to  physical  power,  with  reference  to  the 
work  in  hand,  soon  vanished." 

Thus  cheered,  but  not  inebriated,  we  went  our  way. 
The  sun  was  still  very  powerful,  but  our  increasing 
elevation  began  to  tell  in  an  occasional  pujff  of  cooler 
air.  A  change  too  was  evidently  impending  in  the 
weather ; — the  Oberland  giants  still  stood  glittering  in 
the  sun,  but  behind  their  western  peaks,  though  no 
clouds  were  yet  visible,  the  southern  sky  was  thickening 
into  a  leaden  sheet  of  vapour.  A  storm  was  evidently 
brewing,  but  we  both  thought  that  we  were  safe  for 
some  hours.  This  however  proved  to  be  a  mistake; 
before  long  distant  growls  began  to  be  audible,  as 
though  the  tutelary  beast  of  Bern  were  bestirring 
himself  in  his  head-quarters;  the  snow  peaks  turned 
a  livid  yellow,  and  then  melted  away  in  the  inky 
vapour ;  not  as  if  enveloped  in  clouds,  but  as  though 
the  air  itself  became  turbid;  and  scarce  had  we 
breasted  the  steep  slopes  of  pasture  on  the  open  alps, 
when  distant  flashes  began  to  twinkle  behind  the  Niesen 
pyramid  and  over  the  head  of  the  Kanderthal.  The 
storm  was  evidently  advancing  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  We  press  on  faster,  hoping  at  least  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  the  cave  before  it  burst.  We  overtake 
two  shepherds,  who  are  toiling  up  the  zigzag  path,  and 
quick  as  is  our  pace,  they  and  our  guide  g£isp  out 
an  animated  conversation  in  patois,  which  for  unin- 
tellipbility  beats  that  of  Gonten  hollow.  The  forest 
is  near,  where  shade  will  be  abundant ;  but  before  we 
reach  it,  the  sun  fades  away  into  the  mist.  The 
lightning  begins  to  play  about  the  summit  of  the 
Niesen,  but  we  yet  hope  that  the  storm  may  pause 
before  it  cross  the  lake.  Vain  expectation  !  before  the 
crest  of  the  Ralligfluh  is  gained,  big  drops  fall  singly 
on  the  stones,  like  the  opening  notes  of  the  Hailstone 
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chorus,  shewing'  that  the  movement  *fire  ran  along* 
the  ground'  is  not  far  distant.  We  strain  every  nerve 
to  gain  at  least  a  chalet  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
crest,  but  when  we  are  yet  a  few  dozen  yards  below 
the  summit,  in  the  very  worst  situation,  the  storm  bursts 
upon  us  with  a  crash  of  thunder  and  a  volley  of  hail. 
It  scatters  us  like  the  discharge  of  a  mitrailleur ;  each 
rushes  to  the  nearest  shelter.  The  peasants  esconce 
themselves  under  fir  trees ;  I  seek  in  vain  for  an  over- 
hanging rock.  A  storm  on  a  lofty  ridge  is  a  serious 
matter;  and  the  memory  of  a  monument  seen  but  a 
few  days  before  on  the  Schilthom,  does  not  tend  to 
reassure  one.  At  last  I  find  a  crevice  into  which  I  can 
wedge  my  back;  it  affords  but  little  cover  from  the 
rain,  but  is  less  dangerous  than  the  treacherous  pro- 
tection of  a  towering  pine;  so  dropping  my  ice-axe 
some  distance  below,  I  pass  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  the  lightning  flashes  in  disagreeable  proximity. 
Then  comes  a  lull,  and  we  make  a  bolt  for  the  chalet ; 
reaching  it  just  as  the  storm  recommences.  Here  we 
are  in  comparative  safety,  but  as  the  rain  descends  in  a 
deluge,  the  prospect  of  reaching  the  Schafloch  does  not 
seem  a  very  bright  one.  Three  lads  from  Berne  are 
also  sheltering  here;  but  having  wisely  come  by  an 
earlier  boat,  they  had  already  visited  the  cave,  and 
had  thus  escaped  the  broiling  heat  below. 

However,  in  about  an  hour  the  rain  abates,  and  the 
distant  peaks,  lighted  by  broken  gleams  of  sunshine, 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  vapours.  Hope  revives,  and 
as  soon  as  the  rain  has  diminished  to  a  drizzle  we  are 
oflf.  A  short  ascent  over  the  pastures  takes  us  on  to 
some  broken  ground  slightly  below  the  actual  crest  of 
the  Ralligfluh,  over  which  we  hasten  along  a  narrow- 
track  that  ran  in  an  out  among  broken  rocks.  Here, 
did  time  permit,  one  would  gladly  linger;  for  among- 
the  reefs  of  schrattenkalk  the  turf  is  dappled  with 
Alpine  flowers,  and  the  rhododendron  ^  thickets  are  all 
aglow  with  their  tufted  blossoms,  while  moimtain  ferns 
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and  mosses  flourish  in  unchecked  luxuriance  down 
deep  and  narrow  fissures.  Vorwdrts  is  the  word ;  and 
now  we  clamber  over  a  fence,  and  look  down  the  cliffs 
into  the  Justisthal.  Here  my  guide  turns,  and,  ob- 
serving that  the  path  is  henceforth  somewhat  bad, 
repeats  to  me  the  German  equivalent  of  "  Most  haste, 
worst  speed-"  Remarking  that,  as  I  have  occasionally 
been  on  a  mountain  before,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
have  no  desire  to  experiment  on  the  velocity  of  a  falling 
body,  I  request  him  to  lead  the  way.  The  descent — 
which  is  for  no  great  distance — is  really  easy  to  any 
one  accustomed  to  climbing,  and  the  subsequent  path, 
though  narrow,  would  only  be  trying  to  a  bad  head. 
Still,  as  for  all  he  knew,  I  might  have  been  a  novice, 
he  w£is  quite  right  in  administering  a  caution:  The 
cliflfe  over-hanging  the  Justisthal  are  composed  of 
nearly  horizontal  strata  of  limestone,  with  thin  shaly 
partings.  The  former  are  for  the  most  part  a  yard  or 
more  thick,  so  that  the  cliff  rises  in  a  vertical  wall; 
but  as  the  courses  of  masonry  become  thinner  below, 
its  foundation  is  weathered  into  a  series  of  ledges, 
which  form  a  slope  of  moderate  inclination.  The  track 
runs  along  one  of  the  widest  of  these  ledges ;  and  while 
there  are  not  many  places  where  a  slip  would  be  very 
serious,  there  is  in  these  no  excuse  for  making  it. 

In  about  an  hour  after  leaving  the  chalet  we  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  is  reached  by  a  short 
scramble.  It  is  a  fine  natural  doorway,  which  at  the 
time  I  guessed  to  be  about  twenty  feet  high  and 
thirty  wide.*  For  a  short  distance  it  runs  nearly  at 
the  same  level  perpendicularly  to  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
then,  after  a  slight  southerly  deflection,  it  curves 
rapidly  round  towards  the  north,  and  the  floor  begins 
to  descend.  The  roof  maintains  nearly  the  same  level, 
so  that  the  height  of  the  cave  increases  considerably. 
Huge  blocks,  evidently  fallen  from   above,   are  piled 

♦  Mr.  Browne  gives  its  measurements  as  25  feet  high  and  33  wide.    Its 
height  aboTe  the  sea  is  5840  feet. 
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upon  the  floor.  The  outer  part,  where  it  is  less  ob- 
,  structed,  serves  as  a  refuge  for  sheep  in  bad  weather, 
whence  its  name.  After  lighting  our  candles  we 
scrambled  on,  and  soon  came  to  small  patches  of  ice ; 
not  lying  in  level  pools,  but  forming  stalagmitic  in- 
crustations on  the  fallen  blocks  ;  being  evidently  formed 
by  water  dropping  from  the  roof  and  freezing  as  it 
reached  the  floor.  A  little  further  on,  where  the  light 
of  day  has  faded  away,  ice  occurs  in  large  quantities. 
It  streams  down  the  rocky  walls  in  transparent  sheets, 
and  hangs  in  clustering  stalactites  from  the  roof. 
Beneath  these,  stalagmitic  masses  rise  up  from  the 
floor,  which  in  one  case  had  united  with  the  pendents 
above,  so  as  to  form  a  column  of  purest  ice  a  foot 
or  so  in  diameter.  Before  reaching  them,  ice  ap- 
pears more  and  more  frequently,  not  only  on,  but 
among  the  debris  scattered  on  the  ground,  until  at  last 
it  occupies  all  the  floor  of  the  cavern.  Its  surface  is 
tolerably  level,  shelving  slightly  on  the  whole  towards 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  cavern,  and  rising  occasionally 
into  a  low  undulation  or  protuberance.  Water  lay 
here  and  there  in  shallow  pools,  and  the  whole  surface 
was  exceedingly  slippery  and  generally  damp.  Hence 
point  de  zlU  was  a  valuable  motto ;  and  neglect  of  it 
more  than  once  nearly  brought  me  into  a  sitting 
posture.  In  these  undulations,  and  in  the  various 
masses  adjoining  the  walls  and  roof,  the  prismatic 
structure  which  is  so  common  in  ice  caves  was  very 
conspicuous ;  but  it  struck  me  as  being  rather  less 
regular  than  in  the  glaci^res  which  I  had  seen  near 
Annecy,  where  the  prisms  were  often  beautiftiUy  hexa- 
gonal. Their  direction  and  arrangement  were  such  as 
to  accord  with  the  theory,  that  the  structure  is  at  rigfht 
angles  to  the  surface  of  freezing,  and  is  produced  by 
contraction,  being  developed  only — or  at  any  rate  for 
the  most  part — during  a  process  of  slow  disintegration. 
;;Although  it  is  at  present  difl&cult  to  assign  the  precise 
^physical  cause  of  this  contraction,  I  am  convinced  that 
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the  structure  is  as  much  due  to  it^  as  are  the  columns 
in  basalt,  and  the  cracks  in  drying  mud. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cave  there  was  for  some 
distance  a  sort  of  small  bergschrund  between  the  rocky- 
wall  and  the  ice,  but  it  was  only  a  foot  or  two  wide, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  did  not  extend  very  far  down. 
Passing  on,  we  came  to  a  break  on  the  level  floor 
of  the  cave ;  the  whole  mass  of  ice  suddenly  shelving, 
down  at  a  tolerably  steep  inclination,  and  apparently 
plunging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  As  we  leaned 
over  the  edge,  and  attempted  to  illuminate  the  dark 
void  beyond  with  our  feeble  candles,  it  did  not  require 
much  imagination  to  picture  all  kinds  of  horrors  below ; 
—deep  abysses  beneath  the  treacherous  slope,  where 
corpses  might  fester  far  out  of  reach;  dark  bournes 
from  which  is  very  truth  no  traveller  might  return. 
Here  however  as  often,  the  horrors  of  the  situation 
are  wholly  illusory,  and  the  adventurous  traveller  who 
first  cut  his  way  down  the  slope  found  a  level  plain 
below.  On  the  present  occasion  there  was  no  need 
even  to  cut  steps  ;  for  just  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
slope  were  some  notches,  by  which  our  predecessors 
had  descended.  These  led  to  a  large  projecting  mass 
of  rock,  from  which  we  scrambled  down  some  screes, 
between  the  wall  of  the  cave  and  the  ice-fall,  till  we 
reached  its  base.  As  far  as  I  remember,  this  disap- 
pears under  a  bank  of  small  angular  fragments  of  stone 
which  covers  the  floor  of  the  cave  and  shelves  gently 
down,  until  the  ice  re-appears  from  beneath,  and  again 
extends  in  a  level  plain  from  wall  to  wall.  On  this  too 
water  lay  about  in  small  pools.  Here  also  sheets  and 
stalactites  of  ice  hung  thickly  from  the  walls  and  roof, 
similar  to  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cave ;  but  I 
observed  that  these  did  not  clearly  exhibit  the  prismatic 
structure,  and  that  generally,  when  chopped  with  my  axe, 
they  broke  with  the  ordinary  conchoidal  fracture.  This 
lake  of  ice  does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  cave,  but  is 
separated  from   it  by  a  few  yards  of   rocky  debris. 
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small  but  angular,  shewing  no  signs  of  being  water 
worn. 

The  cave  did  not  gradually  die  away,  narrowing 
into  a  fissure,  but  terminated  almost  abruptly,  more 
like  an  incomplete  tunnel ;  the  roof  close  to  the  end 
being  perhaps  a  dozen  feet  from  the  stone-strewn  floor. 
No  doubt  it  could  be  traced  some  distance  from  this, 
were  the  debris  cleared  away ;  and  the  sudden  lowering 
in  the  roof  may  be  due  to  a  fault,  or  to  some  change  in 
the  texture  of  the  rock.  Time  did  not  allow  me  to  ex- 
amine into  this ;  owing  to  the  delay  caused  by  the  thunder 
storm,  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  over  many  points,  which 
I  would  gladly  have  investigated  carefully.  Among 
these  was  the  temperature  of  the  cave,  which  evidently 
fell  as  we  penetrated  into  it.  I  had  only  time  for  one 
observation,  which  I  took  within  a  few  feet  of  the  end. 
Here  my  thermometer  descended  to  -  2**  centigrade,  a 
result  which  it  seems  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  presence  of  water  at  no  great  distance,  and  with  my 
own  sensations.  I  certainly  thought  that  the  general 
temperature  of  the  air  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
rather  above  than  below  zero.  As  however  M.  Soret's 
observations  shewed  that  the  decrease  in  temperature 
in  the  cave  is  not  uniform,  it  is  possible  that  the 
temperature  in  this  spot  might  have  been  slightly 
exceptional ;  and  the  infrequency  of  the  prismatic  struc- 
ture in  the  ice,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  certainly  a 
point  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the  thermometer. 
The  general  temperature,  according  to  M.  Soret,  varied 
from  o°C.  to  2*37  c. ;  and  Mr.  Browne,  who  quotes  him, 
says  that  his  own  observations  gave  for  it  nearer  33*  F. 
than  32**.  I  had  not  time  to  measure  the  temperature 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
storm,  the  afternoon  was  still  rather  warm;  so  that 
there  was  nothing  exceptional  in  the  condition  of  the 
outer  air.  Probably  ordinary  fluctuations  produce  little 
effJect  on  the  air  deep  within  the  cave,  for  I  did  not 
notice  any  draught. 
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During  OTir  stay  in  the  cave  the  raincloud  had 
drawn  off,  and  when  we  emerged  the  afternoon  sun  was 
shining  brightly  on  the  mountains.  Whileyou  stand  with- 
in the  entrance  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Jung^au  is  seen  as 
in  a  frame;  a  picture  so  .lovely  as  by  itself  alone  to 
repay  one  for  the  trouble  of  the  journey.  We  could 
not,  however,  linger  long  to  gaze.  It  was  now  four 
o'clock,  and  my  guide  could  be  with  difficulty  induced 
to  promise  that  we  should  catch  the  last  steamer,  which 
was  due  at  Gonten  soon  after  six.  Missing  this  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  I  had  no  fancy  for  trying  the 
rugged  path  to  Interlachen  late  in  the  evening,  in  a 
second  edition  of  the  storm,  which  though  now  visiting 
the  lowlands  might  again  drift  back ;  moreover  I  had 
a  relation  waiting  for  me  there  whom  my  absence  would 
have  alarmed.  So  dismissing  the  idea  of  descending 
straight  into  the  Justisthal,  I  told  him  that  we  mtcst 
catch  the  boat,  and  that  he  might  go  as  fast  as  he 
could.  Accordingly,  we  raced  over  the  narrow  ledges, 
scrambled  up  the  rock,  threaded  the  wilderness  of 
SchraUenkalky  crossed  the  alps,  and  gained  the  ridge 
of  the  Ralligfluh  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  .cave, 
if  I  remember  rightly.  Here  as  we  paused  a  minute 
to  glance  over  the  lovely  view  before  us,  which  took 
in  about  the  whole  of  the  Bernese  chain  from  the  Eiger 
westward,  he  assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect  and  declared 
his  mind  now  at  rest  as  to  the  steamer.  He  seemed 
however  determined  to  risk  nothing,  so  away  we  went 
down  the  slope,  running  down  the  zY^zdi'gs  or  occa- 
sionally seeking  a  shorter  path,  during  one  of  which 
my  feet  slipped  up  on  the  wet  clay ;  I  'collided*  with  it, 
and  rose  up  again  looking  like  a  brickmaker.  In 
a  very  much  less  time  than  we  had  taken  to  ascend,  we 
reached  the  more  level  alps  below,  where  stood,  near 
some  chalets,  a  gigantic  wettertanne^  the  grandest  fir 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  again 
among  the  cultivated  fields,  through  which  we  rapidly 
descended ;  the  soil,  so  parched  in  the  morning,  being 
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now  refreshed  and  fragrant  after  the  rain ;  and  much 
sooner  than  I  had  thought  it  possible  reached  the 
village.  The  views  for  the  whole  way  down  are  very 
fine,  though  of  course  they  become  less  extensive  as 
you  descend.  As  a  glance  at  a  map  would  shew,  the 
part  of  the  Oberland  which  is  best  seen,  is  the  range 
extending  westward  from  the  Jungfrau  to  near  the 
Oldenhom. 

Our  rapid  descent  had  brought  us  home  some  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  time  when  the  steamer 
was  due ;  so  I  sat  in  the  balcony  and  sketched,  while 
my  g^ide  quenched  his  thirst  and  enlarged  to  a  select 
audience  upon  the  marvels  of  the  cave  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  Herr.  I  have  often  remarked  that  the 
pace  at  which  Englishmen  can  go  excites  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  natives  in  unfrequented  places.  I  believe 
the  reason  is  that  the  German  travellers,  of  whom 
perhaps  they  see  rather  more  than  of  the  English,  though 
often  men  of  great  endurance,  cannot  put  on  any  pace, 
and  would  speedily  knock  up  if  they  attempted  it. 
By  the  time  I  had  finished  the  boat  was  seen  approach- 
ing ;  in  a  few  minutes  she  lay  up  at  a  little  pier  by  the  inn 
garden;  I  was  quickly  on  board,  and  speeding  over 
the  lake.  The  evening  continued  fine,  though  the 
clouds  hung  about  until  we  reached  Interlachen. 
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Let  penny-a-liner's  columns  pour 

Of  turgid  eflSorescence, 
Describe  in  language  that  would  floor 

Our  Cayleys,  Rouths,  and  Besants, 
How  Oxford  oars  as  levers  move, 

While  Cambridge  Mathematics, 
Though  excellent  in  theory,  prove 

Unstable  in  Aquatics. 

Our  muse,  a  maiden  ne'er  renowned 

For  pride,  or  self-reliance, 
Kjiows  little  of  the  depths  profound 

Of  Telegraphic  science  : 
But  now  her  peace  she  cannot  hold 

And  like  a  true  Camena, 
With  look  half-blushing  and  half-bold, 

Descends  into  the  arena. 

Sing  who  was  he  that  steered  to  win. 

In  spite  of  nine  disasters. 
And  proved  that  men  who  ne'er  give  in 

Must  in  the  end  be  masters  ? 
No  warrior  stem  by  land  or  sea. 

With  spurs,  cocked  hat,  and  sword  on, 
Has  weightier  work  than  fell  to  thee. 

Our  gallant  little  Gordon. 

Who  when  old  Cam  was  almost  dead. 

His  glory  almost  mouldy. 
Replaced  the  laurels  on  his  head  ? 

Sweet  Echo  answers — "Goldie." 
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Who  was  our  Seven  of  mighty  brawn 

As  valiant  as  a  lion? 
Who  could  he  be  but  strapping  Strachan, 

Australia's  vigorous  scion? 

Who  rowed  more  fierce  than  lioness, 

Bereft  of  all  her  whelps  ? 
A  thousand  light-blue  voices  bless 

The  magic  name  of  "  Phelps." 
Who  was  our  Five?    Herculean  Lowe, 

(Not  he  of  the  Exchequer), 
So  strong,  that  he  with  ease  could  row 

A  race  in  a  three-decker. 

Cam  sighed — "  When  shall  I  win  a  race"  ? 

Fair  Granta  whispered — "When,  Sir, 
You  see  at  Four,  his  proper  place, 

My  Faerie-queen-like  Spencer." 
'Tis  distance  robes  the  mountain  pale 

In  azure  tints  of  bright  hue, 
*More  than  a  distance*  lends  to  Dale, 

His  well-earned  double  light-blue. 

Proud  Oxford  burnt  in  days  of  old 

Ridley  the  Cambridge  Martyr, 
But  this  year  in  our  Ridley  bold 

Proud  Oxford  caught  a  Tartar. 
And  Randolph  rowed  as  well  beseemed 

His  school  renowned  in  story, 
And  like  old  Nelson  only  dreamed 

Of  Westminster  and  glory. 

These  men  of  weight  rowed  strong  and  straight. 

And  led  from  start  to  finish ; 
Their  slow  and  steady  thirty-eight 

No  spurts  could  e'er  diminish: 
Till  Darbyshire,  not  given  to  lose, 

Sees  Cambridge  rowing  past  him ; 
And  Groldie  steps  into  his  shoes; 

Long  may  their  leather  last  him ! 
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Glory  be  theirs  who've  won  full  well 

The  love  of  Alma  Mater, 
The  smiles  of  every  light-blue  Belle, 

The  shouts  of  every  Pater ! 
Unlimited  was  each  man's  store 

Of  courage,  strength,  and  fettle, 
From  Groldie  downwards  every  oar 

Was  ore  of  precious  metal. 

Then  fare-ye-well  till  this  time  year, 

Ye  heroes  stout  and  strapping. 
And  then  beware,  forgive  my  fear, 

Lest  Oxford  find  you  napping; 
And,  oh!  when  o'er  your  work  ye  bend, 

'Mid  shouts  of  light-blue's  winning, 
If  ye  would  triumph  in  the  end. 

Remember  the  beginning! 

•  •  ♦  « 

P.S.The  Muse  true  to  her  sex, 

Less  to  be  blamed  than  pitied, 
A  Post-script  is  obliged  to  annex 

To  state  a  point  omitted. 
When  Grranta  glorying  in  success 

With  Camus  pours  her  orisons ; 
One  name  she  gratefiiUy  must  bless. 

That  name  is  mighty  Morrison's. 

Arculus, 
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"THE  MODERN  BUDDHIST/'* 

SHE  author  of  this  work  has  not  extracted  from 
J|  the  Siamese  original  any  history  of  Buddha 
at  any  length,  such  as  we  find  it  among  the 
Brahmins ;  and  probably  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
none.  For  the  Buddhists  themselves  have  no  detailed 
account  of  his  life  that  they  can  rely  upon,  as  the 
original  author  of  the  work  here  translated  seems  to 
imply  in  several  places ;  nor  indeed  of  his  teaching, 
for  instance,  our  Siamese  philosopher  deliberately 
says  that  the  Traiphoom,  which  purports  to  be  the 
teaching  of  Buddha  on  cosmography  was  a  forgery, 
being  a  compilation  of  the  popular  ideas  on  the  subject 
made  by  Buddhist  monks  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
a  king  who  wished  to  know  the  truth  on  the  subject, 
and  accordingly  asked  them  what  Buddha  had  said 
about  it:  "And  they,  knowing  the  omniscience  of 
Buddha,  and  fearing  that  if  they  had  said  that  he 
had  never  taught  cosmography,  people  would  say, 
*  your' Lord  is  ignorant  and  admired  without  reason,' 
took  the  ancient  Scriptures  and  various  expressions  in 
the  Soodras,  and  parables  and  fables  and  proverbs,  and 
connecting  them  together  into  a  book,  the  Traiphoom, 
produced  it  as  the  teaching  of  Buddha.*' 

The  fact  is,  says  our  author,  that  Buddha  really 
knew  the  truth,  but  the  knowledge  being  opposed  to 
the  ideas  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Traiphoom  which 
everybody  then  believed  in,  he  said  nothing  about  it : 
"  For  if  he  had  attacked  their  old  traditions  he  would 
have  stirred  up  enmity,  and  lost  all  the  time  he  had 
♦  The  Modem  Buddhisty  by  H.  Alabaster, 
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for  teaching  living  beings.  Had  the  Lord  Buddha  taught 
cosmography  as  it  is  in  the  Traiphoom,  he  would  not 
have  been  omniscient,  but  by  refraining  from  a  subject 
of  which  men  of  science  were  certain  eventually  to 
discover  the  truth,  he  shewed  his  omniscience." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of  Buddha.  We 
find  among  the  Brahmins  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
divinity  as  an  avatar,  or  incarnation  of  divine  wisdom ; 
and  a  history  of  him  as  such.  In  the  first  place, 
Buddha  was  a  negro^-or  rather  he  was  what  we  should 
now  call  a  negro  if  we  saw  him.  His  statues  in  the 
oldest  temples  of  Asia  are  black  as  jet,  with  th^  flat 
face,  thick  lips,  and  curly  hair  of  the  negro ;  in  some 
cases  the  stone  is  black,  in  others,  which  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  it  has  been  blackened,  and  that  this  is 
not  the  effect  of  accident  is  pretty  evident  from  his 
teeth  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  being  white  and  his 
lips  red.  Buddha  has  many  different  names,  sixteen 
altogether;  three  of  the  chief  ones  are  Buddha,  Gau- 
tama, Saman.  The  last  two  of  these  are  often  found 
together  as  Samana  Kodom ;  some  of  the  more  singular 
names  attributed  to  him  are  Dagon ;  Poden,  which  is 
identified  by  Sir  W.  Jones  with  "Woden;  Tara-nath, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Keltic  Taranis ;  Esa, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Gallic  Hesus.  So 
that  this  singular  Avatar  seems  to  have  spread  his 
influence  over  all  the  world.  The  history  given  of  him 
in  Brahmin  ical  records  is  as  follows,  and  is  believed  in 
by  the  mass  of  his  followers,  though  intellectual  Budd- 
hists, like  our  author,  disbelieve  all  the  supernatural  part 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  his  becoming  divine,  omni- 
potent, and  omniscient,  which  they  argue  is  not  super- 
natural. Buddha  descended  from  a  celestial  mansion 
into  the  womb  of  his  mother,  Maya,  or  Maha-maja, 
Queen  Maya,  wife  of  Soutadanna,  king  of  Megaddha, 
b  the  north  of  Hindostan ;  his  mother  conceived  him 
without  defilement,  and  brought  him  forth  without  pain. 
He  was  bom  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  he  did  not  touch 
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the  earth,  for  Brahma  sought  to  receive  him  in  a  vase 
of  pure  gold,  and  Gods,  or  kings  the  incarnations  of 
(rods,  assisted  at  his  birth.  The  Mourns  and  Pundits, 
prophets,  divine  men,  recognised  in  this  wonderful 
infant  all  the  characters  of  the  divinity,  and  he  had 
scarcely  seen  the  day  before  he  was  hailed  as  Devata 
Deva,  God  of  Gods.  Before  he  was  called  by  his  name 
Buddha,  or  Wisdom,  he  made  early  and  great  progress 
in  the  sciences.  His  beauty  as  well  as  his  wisdom 
was  more  than  human,  and  when  he  went  abroad 
crowds  assembled  to  admire  him.  After  a  certain  time 
he  left  the  palace  of  his  father  and  retired  into  the 
desert,  where  he  commenced  his  divine  mission.  There 
he  ordained  himself  priest  and  shaved  his  head  with 
his  own  hands;  and  there  he  changed  his  name  to 
Gautama.  After  various  trials  he  came  out  of  them  all 
triumphant,  and  after  certain  temptations  or  penitences 
which  he  submitted  to  in  the  desert  were  finished,  he 
declared  to  his  disciples  that  the  time  was  now  come 
to  announce  to  the  world  the  light  of  the  true  faith ; 
the  Gods  themselves  descending  from  heaven  to  invite 
him  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  He  is  described  by 
his  followers  as  a  God  of  Pity,  the  Goiardian  or  Saviour 
of  mankind,  the  Anchor  of  Salvation,  and  he  was 
charged  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  day  of  judgment. 

Buddha  passed  his  infancy  in  innocent  sports,  yet 
he  is  often  called  or  described  as  an  artificer.  In  his 
manhood  he  had  severe  contests  with  evil  spirits, 
finally  he  was  put  to  death,  descended  into  hell  and  re- 
ascended  into  heaven.  This  is  a  sufficiently  favour- 
able account  of  Buddha  to  make  one  think  that  the 
Brahmins  were  worshippers  of  him.  But  between  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Brahmins  there  exists  the  greatest 
conceivable  enmity;  the  latter  accuse  the  former  of 
being  Atheists  and  Schismatics,  and  will  hold  no 
communication  with  them,  believing  themselves  to  be 
made  unclean  and  to  require  purification  even  if  they 
step  within  the  shadow  of  a  Buddhist,    The  diflficulty 
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at  once  arises  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  reverence 
for  a  gpreat  teacher   with  intolerance  for  those  who 
projEess  his  religion.    We  shall  find  a  probable  solution 
in  the  Hindoo  Trinity  and  the  name  of  Buddha.    The 
etymology  of  this  name  is  unknown  to  the  Hindoos 
themselves.    In  the  Pali  of  Ceylon,  to  which  the  original 
author  of  this  book  refers  as  the  source  of  knowledge 
concerning  Buddha,    it  means    universal   knowledge, 
wisdom.     Some  Hindoo  authors  have  thought  it  to  be 
a  general    name  for   a  philosopher,   by   others  it   is 
supposed  to  be  a  generic  word,  like  Deva,  but  appli- 
cable to  a  sage  or  philosopher.     Two  things  at  all 
events    are   universally   agreed  to   by   all  who   have 
written  concerning  him :   the  first"  is  that  he  is  found 
at  last  to  resolve  himself  into  the  Sun,  either  as  the 
Sun  itself  or  as  the  higher  principle  of  which  the  Sun 
is  the  image  or  emblem ;  the  second  is  that  the  word 
Buddha  means  wisdom.    If  we  now  turn  to  the  Hindoo 
Trinity  as  described  in  this  book,  we  find  that  our 
Siamese  author  says,  "  Brahminism  is  the  most  ancient 
blown  religion  held  by  numbers  of  men  to  this  day, 
though  with  many  varieties  of  belief.     Its  fundamental 
doctrine  was,  that  the  world  was  created  by  Tao  Maha 
Phrom ;  that  is,  Brahma,  who  divided  his  nature  into 
two  parts,  Isuen  (Vishnu),  Lord  of  the  Earth  and  re- 
warder  of  the  good,   and  Narai  (Siva),   Lord  of  the 
Ocean,   and  punisher  of  the  wicked.    The  Brahmins 
believed  in  blood  sacrifice,  which  they  offered  before 
idols  with  six  hands  and  three  faces,  representing  three 
Gods  in  one.     Sometimes  they  made  separate  images 
of  the  three  and  called  them  the  father,  son,  and  spirit ; 
all  three  being  one,  and  the  son  being  that  part  of 
the  deity  which  at  various  times  is  born  in  the  earth 
as  a  man,  the  avatar  of  God." 

Since  Buddha,  then,  was  confessedly  a  chief  Avatar, 
he  must  have  been  an  incarnation  of  the  second  person 
of  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  namely,  Vishnu.  We  are  also 
told  that    Buddha  was  the   incarnation  of  the  first 
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emanation  from  the  divine  nature.  Therefore  Buddha 
must  have  been  an  incarnation  of  the  first  emanation 
from  Visnu,  that  is,  an  incarnation  of  the  first  attri- 
bute of  Visnu,  for  Visnu  had  ten  incarnations  as  Visnu, 
or  God  himself.  Then  there  followed  an  emanation 
from  him,  that  is,  the  manifestation  of  the  first  of  his 
attributes,  which  also  had  ten  incarnations;  and  this, 
the  Brahmins  say,  was  Buddha. 

It  may  seem  too  refined  a  process  for  ages  so  long 
ago— this  giving  of  an  incarnate  existence  to  an  ab- 
stract notion,  or  all  solitary  attribute,  but  there  is  a 
very  ancient  inscription  in  a  temple  at  Gharipuri,  which 
aforesaid  inscription  may  be  seen  in  Mackenzie's  col- 
lection in  the  India  House,  I  believe,  though  I  have 
not  seen  it ;  and  which  shews  pretty  clearly  that  these 
abstract  notions  of  God  were  possessed,  at  all  events, 
by  the  priests ;  after  which,  to  give  them  a  name  and 
an  existence  in  human  form  has  never  been  found 
difficult.  It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  attributes  of  the 
supreme  and  comprehensive  deity  Brahm,  whose  nature 
is  threefold ;  each  nature  being  subdvided  into  several 
attributes  afterwards.  It  .runs  thus,  beginning-  with 
the  threefold  nature  or  trinity  of  the  Hindoos : 


Brahma 

Visnu 

Siva 


Power 

Wisdom 

Justice 


Creation 

Preservation 

Destruction 


Matter 

Spirit 

Time 


The  Past 
The  Present 
The  Future 


Earth 
Water 
Fire 


Here  the  first  characteristic  attribute  or  emanation 
from  Visnu  is  Wisdom,  The  Brahmins  say  that  the 
incarnation  of  this  attribute  was  Buddha.  It  seems, 
then,  that  Buddha  was  the  name  of  the  incarnation  of 
wisdom.  This  added  to  the  fact  that  the  word  itself  in 
Pali  has  come  to  mean  "  universal  knowledge,"  makes 
it  very  probable,  as  some  of  the  educated  Hindoos  say 
that  Buddha  is  a  name  that  may  be  applied  to  any 
philosopher  or  sage,  after  the  appellation  had  once 
become  well  known  as  a  name  of  the  highest  wisdom. 
Indeed  it  is  more  than  probable — for  there  were  no 
less  than  fourteen  persons  all  called  by  the  name  of 
Buddha,  and  all  professors  of  wisdom.    It  is  impossible 
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that  the  Buddha,  acknowledged  and  reverenced  by 
the  Brahmins,  should  have  taught  this  religion  that 
they  so  heartily  detest.  At  the  same  time  there  must 
have  been  some  great  philosopher  whose  teaching 
his  disciples  have  followed,  until  as  now  their  number 
amounts  to  365,000,000,  or  one  third  of  the  human  race. 
Apparently  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  it,  is  to 
suppose  that  this  philosopher  was  called  Buddha,  either 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  wisdom,  or  because  he 
declared  that  his  teaching  was  really  that  of  the  Avatar 
Buddha ;  and  his  disciples,  in  order  to  make  him  appear 
greater,  and  from  the  confusion  which  must  have  been 
the  result  of  propagating  orally  a  history  of  him  and 
his  doctrines  for  450  years,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case,  adapted  to  him  many  of  the  events  related  of 
the  Avatar.  It  seems,  then,  either  that  the  Buddha 
of  the  Buddhists  is  entirely  a  different  person  from  the 
Buddha  of  the  Brahmins;  or  if  he  is  the  same  that 
the  doctrines  which  the  Buddhists  possess  distinct  from 
the  Brahmins  were  not  taught  by  him,  in  which  latter 
case  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  were  called  Buddhists 
at  all. 

It  is  worth  while  in  passing  to  notice  a  curious  co- 
incidence between  this  Hindoo  Trinity  and  the  Trinity 
of  the  Jewish  Kabala.  In  both  cases  wisdom  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  emanation  from  the  divine  nature. 
Hence  it  has  been  seriously  maintained  by  some  writers 
who  translate  the  first  words  of  Genesis  as  meaning 
"by  wisdom"  instead  of  "in  the  beginning,"  that  the 
book  aforesaid  is  partly  a  Buddhistic  treatise.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  collection  of  treatises  probably  of 
different  nations :  the  first  treatise  ends  with  the  third 
verse  of  the  second  chapter,  the  second  with  the  last 
verse  of  the  fourth;  they  also  adduce  to  strengthen 
their  theory  the  apparent  abstinence  from  animal  food 
until  after  the  flood. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  person 
from  whom  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists 
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are  derived,  those  doctrines  for  which  they  have  been 
so  hated,  and  are  still,  by  the  Brahmins,  can  hardly 
have  been  the  teaching  of  the  Brahminical  Buddha, 
but  probably  of  some  philosopher  posterior  to  him; 
it  is  still  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  what  these 
doctrines  are.  This  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
statement  of  them  and  of  the  comments  of  the  learned 
Siamese  upon  them.  He  apparently  does  not  recognise 
any  teaching  as  Buddha's  except  what  he  can  reconcile 
with  his  own  reason ;  though  how  far  he  may  be  guided 
in  his  selection  by  a  determination  to  believe  that 
Buddha  was  omniscient,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
taught  an3rthing  that  would  ever  become  unreasonable, 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  The  book  contains 
also  criticisms  by  the  author  on  other  things  chiefly 
connected  with  the  natural  sciences.  The  whole  tone 
of  his  criticism  is  particularly  matter  of  fact ;  nothing 
is  to  be  believed  except  what  can  be  proved :  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  an3rthing  ideal,  but  takes  men 
and  things  as  he  finds  them,  one  unanswerable  ob- 
jection to  a  theory  invalidates  it  completely,  in  his 
mind,  for  all  purposes  of  action  upon  it.  No  amount  of 
marks  of  design  in  the  world  would  suffice  to  persuade 
him  of  the  existence  of  a  creative  and  watchfiil  Provi- 
dence; when  confronted  with  an  unexplained  instance 
of  apparent  failure  on  the  p£irt  of  that  Providence, 
"  Some  think  that  the  world  was  created  by  Allah  for 
the  use  and  advantage  of  man,  but  I  cannot  believe  it 
when  I  think  of  the  terrible  rocks  on  which  ships  are 
wrecked  and  of  fiery  mountains  which  are  certainly 
not  an  advantage  to  man.  The  Brahmins  and  other 
believers  in  God  the  Creator  say  that  He  makes  the 
rain  fall  that  men  may  cultivate  their  fields  and  live. 
I  cannot  say  whether  God  does  this  or  not,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  he  did  He  would  of  his  great  mercy  and 
love  make  it  fall  equally  all  over  the  earth,  so  that 
men  might  live  and  eat  in  security.  But  this  is  not 
the  case ;  in  some  places  no  rain  falls  for  years  together, 
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and  the  people  have  to  drink  brackish  water,"  &c.  His 
reply,  which  has  been  already  quoted  in  this  paper 
to  an  imaginary  antagonist  denying  the  omniscience 
of  Buddha,  because  he  did  not  teach  cosmography, 
forms  perhaps  the  neatest  answer  possible  to  those  who 
object  to  spiritual  revelation  on  the  grounds  that  those 
whom  the  bielievers  therein  follow  did  not  teach  natural 
revelation. 

There  are  also  some  amusing  anecdotes  in  this  book 
of  the  author's  encounters  with  the  missionaries,  who 
seem  to  have  found  him  rather  an  awkward  person 
to  deal  with.    One  comes  away  with  the  impression 
that  the  missionaries  were  somewhat  stupid  rather  than 
anything  else.    On  one  occasion  when  one  of  them 
was  declaring  that  (rod  created  everything,  "  I  said," 
remarks  our  author,  "  does  God  create  a  stone  in  the 
bladder ?"  "Yes,  everything — (rod  creates  everything." 
"Then,"  said  I,  "(rod  creates  in  man  that  which  will 
cause  his  death,  and  you  medical  missionaries  remove  it 
and  restore  him  to  health ;  are  you  not  opposing  God 
in  so  doing."    When  I  had  said  this  the  missionary 
became  angry,  and  sa}ring  I  was  hard  to  teach,  left 
me.    Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reverend  gentleman's 
admission  that   Grod  created   the  stone  without  any 
qualification,  it  seems  not  to  argue  a  very  acute  per- 
ception of  the  case  to  grow  angry  and  fail  to  see  that 
owing  to  his  unqualified  admission  he  had  given  the 
Buddhist  the  idea  that  God  deliberately  created  the  stone 
with  a  view  to  causing  the  man's  death.    If  he  had 
replied  that,  inasmuch  as  God  created  the  substance  and 
the  machinery  by  which  the  stone  was  produced,  he 
did  really  create  the  stone ;  and  that  he  created  men 
with  reason  sufi&cient  to  enable  them  to  avoid  getting* 
diseases  of  the  kind  or  entailing  such  as  the  con- 
sequence of  their  unreasonableness  upon  their  children, 
the  Buddhist  would  probably  have  replied,  that  if  GroiJ 
had  really  created  men  and  watched  over  them  with 
a  beneficent  eye :  he  would  have  taken  care  that  all 
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should  use  their  wisdom  justly.  Would  he  not  have 
shown  equal  compassion  and  goodness  to  all  and  not 
allowed  inequalities  ?  Then  I  should  have  believed  in 
a  creating  God ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  seems  nothing  but  a 
game  at  dolls.  When  the  Buddhist,  asked  why  inno- 
cent infants  should  die  young — and  being  told  that  it 
was  the  mercy  of  God  taking  them  to  heaven — eisked 
further,  How  should  God  take  a  liking  to  unloveable, 
shapeless,  and  even  unborn  children.  He  received  the 
reply  that  "if  any  spoke  on  this  wise  in  European 
countries  he  would  be  put  in  prison."  It  was  an 
aggravating  question  certainly,  and  somewhat  captious, 
but  hardly  deserved  so  sweeping  or  rash  a  condem- 
nation. The  only  charitable  thing  is  to  suppose  the 
missionary  had  been  absent  from  his  European  countries 
for  many  years. 

This  brings  us  to  the  difference  between  Buddhism 
and  most  other  religions  known.  Our  Buddhist  re- 
marks that  "there  are  philosophers  who  say  that  all 
known  sects  may  be  classed  under  two  religions  only, 
the  Brahmanyang  and  the  Samanyang.  All  those  who 
pray  for  assistance  to  Brahma,  Indra,  God  the  Creator, 
Angels,  Devils,  Parents,  or  other  intercessors,  or  pos- 
sible benefactors, — all  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
any  being  who  can  help  them,  and  in  the  eflSlcacy  of 
prayer,  are  Brahmanyang ;  while  all  who  believe  that 
they  must  depend  solely  on  the  inevitable  results  of 
their  own  acts,  that  good  and  evil  are  consequences  of 
preceding  causes,  and  that  merit  and  demerit  are  the 
regulators  of  existence,  and  who  therefore  do  not  pray 
to  any  to  help  them,  and  all  those  who  profess  to  know 
nothing  of  what  will  happen  after  death,  and  all  those 
who  disbelieve  in  a  future  existence,  are  Samanyang." 
Buddhists  indeed  have  a  belief  in  existence  after  death 
and  a  theory  of  what  will  happen  in  a  future  existence, 
which  theory  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
law  of  the  universe  is  perfect  justice;  and  the  mani- 
festations thereof  are  regulated  by  a  sort  of  necessity 
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called  Kam,  which  men  have  created  by  acts  of  merit 
or  demerit.  . 

"  Buddhists  believe  that  every  act,  word,  or  thought 
has  its  consequence,  which  will  appear  sooner  or  later 
in  the  present  or  in  some  future  state.  Evil  acts  will 
produce  evil  consequences,  that  is  may  cause  a  man 
misfortune  in  this  world,  or  an  evil  birth  in  hell,  or  as 
an  animal  in  some  future  existence.  Good  acts,  etc., 
will  produce  good  consequences;  prosperity  in  this 
world,  or  birth  in  heaven,  or  in  a  high  position  in  the 
world  in  some  future  state.  When  we  say  every  act, 
etc.,  has  its  effect,  we  must  make  the  exception  that 
where  several  acts,  etc.,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  their 
result  will  be  the  same  in  kia^tand  due  at  the  same 
time,  then  only  one  of  the^  said  acts,  etc.,  will  produce 
an  effect,  and  the  others  will  brf  neutralized^  or  become 
'Ahosikam.'  Sometimes  even  single  acts  may  be- 
come effectless  or  *  Ahosikam,'  as  will  be  explained 
fiirther  on, 

"  There  is  no  God  who  judges  of  these  acts^  etc.,  and 
awards  recompense  or  punishment,  but  the  reward  or 
punishment  is  simply  the  inevitable  effect  of  Kam, 
which  w^orks  out  its  own  results." 

As  in  every  religion  its  idea  of  the  law  of  the  universe 
in  so  far  as  it  influences  human  beings,  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  it  to  us ;  it  will  be  best  to  conclude, 
with  giving  a  short  analysis  of  that  law  as  conceived 
by  the  Buddhists.  A  man  according  to  them  has  three 
states  of  existence ;  in  the  first  two  of  which  he  has 
only  one  birth  and  death,  in  the  third  several.  In 
his  first  existence  he  acquires  merit  and  demerit ;  that 
is,  he  acquires  Kam,  meritorious  or  demeritorious; 
which  will  take  effect  partly  in  this  existence,  partly 
in  the  second  existence,  and  partly  in  the  third. 
Some  acts  will  have  their  effect  in  this  existence,  others 
in  the  second,  and  others  in  the  third.  They  are  divided 
into  classes  accordingly.  But  as  there  is  only  one 
life  in  each  of  the  first  two  existences,  and  as  the  effect 
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of  acts  which  is  due  in  those  first  two  existences  is  put 
an  qid  to  by  death;  it  is  a  matter  for  decision,  how 
soon  in  either  of  these  two  existences  that  effect  ought 
to  come,  be  it  good  or  bad.  Acts  are  therefore  divided 
into  four  classes  according  to  their  gravity  or  lightness ; 
important  acts  will  have  their  effects  soon,  and  less 
important  ones  later,  perhaps  not  at  all,  for  the  life 
on  which  they  have  to  act  may  terminate.  Having 
now  determined  in  what  existence  and  at  what  time 
of  that  existence  the  effect  of  an  act  is  to  take  place, 
it  must  also  be  determined  what  is  to  be  the  nature 
of  that  effect ;  what  acts  deserve  what  kind  of  effect. 
Accordingly  acts  are  again  divided  into  four  classes 
according  to  their  gravity,  the  most  important  class 
of  which  is  so  strong  as  to  oppose  violently  all  the 
effect  of  other  acts  and  destroy  it.  In  the  third 
existence  the  regulation  of  time  is  not  so  important  as 
the  effect  of  acts  which  occur  in  this  is  sure  of  being 
realised,  there  being  any  number  of  lives  therein.  This 
is  an  analysis  of  the  account  given  by  one  of  the 
canonical  books.  The  best  comment  on  them  is  that 
of  the  authors. 

"These  Kam  we  have  discoursed  about  have  no 
substance,  and  we  cannot  see  where  they  exist,  nor 
when  they  are  about  to  have  effect  do  they  come  cry- 
ing, *I  am  the  Kam,  named  So-and-so,  come  to  give 
fruits  to  such  a  one.'  This  I  have  only  adverted  to 
for  comparison,  with  the  belief  of  some  that  there  is 
a  creating  God  who  causes  existences.  Those  who  so 
believe  cannot  see  the  Creator  better  than  others  see 
the  Kam.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
wise,  whether  we  should  say  there  is  a  creating  Crod, 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  tiie  world,  or  should  say 
that  it  is  Kam  which  fashions  and  causes  existences. 
Neither  has  a  visible  form.  If  we  believe  that  Kam 
is  the  cause,  the  creator,  the  arranger,  we  can  get 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  thread,  and  understand  that 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  living  beings  is  all  caused 
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by  natural  sequence.  But  if  we  assert  that  a  creating 
God  is  the  dispenser  of  happiness  and  misery,  we  must 
believe  that  He  is  everywhere,  and  at  all  times  watch- 
ing and  trying,  and  deciding  what  punishments  are 
due  to  the  countless  multitude  of  men.  Is  this  credi- 
ble? Moreover,  we  are  told  that  the  Creator  made 
animals  to  be  food  for  man ;  these  animals  enjoy 
happiness  and  suffer  misery,  like  as  human  beings 
do.  How  can  we  then  say  that  the  Creator  does  not 
grant  them  justice,  and  give  them  also  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment?" 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this.  The  Hindoos  who 
live  in  countries  adjoining  the  Mahometan  countries 
believe  that  in  heaven  every  male  has  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  female  attendants,  according  to 
what  their  teachers  of  old  taught  them  concerning  the 
riches  of  heaven,  and  their  idea  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
Mahometans.  The  Mahometans  had  held  out  great 
inducements,  representing  the  pleasures  that  would 
result  from  their  religion ;  and  the  Hindoo  teachers, 
fearing  that  their  people  might  be  excited  by  this  most 
promising  new  doctrine,  themselves  introduced  it  into 
their  own  teaching.  At  least,  this  is  my  impression 
on  the  subject.  But  if  we  must  speak  out  the  truth 
as  to  these  matters,  we  must  say  that  the  world  of 
heaven  is  but  similar  to  the  world  of  man,  only  differ- 
ing in  the  greater  amount  of  happiness  there  enjoyed. 
Angels  there  are  in  high  places  with  all  the  apparel 
and  train  of  their  dignity,  and  others  of  lower  station 
with  less  surroundings.  All  take  up  that  position 
which  is  due  to  their  previous  merits  and  demerits. 
Buddha  censured  concupiscence ;  Buddha  never  spoke 
in  praise  of  heaven ;  he  taught  but  one  thing  as  worthy 
of  praise,  *  the  extinction  of  sorrow.'  All  this  inco- 
herent account  of  heaven  is  but  the  teaching  of  later 
writers,  who  have  preached  the  luxuries  and  rich  plea- 
sures of  heaven  in  hopes  thereby  to  attract  men  into 
the  paths  of  holiness,  and  the  attainment  of  sanctity." 
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^O  people  have  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry  so 
extensively  or  so  enthusiastically  as  the  Arabs. 
With  them  it  was  not  merely  a  passion,  it  was 
a  necessity,  for,  as  their  own  proverb  has  it :  "  The 
records  of  the  Arabs  are  the  verses  of  their  bards." 
What  the  ballad  was  in  preserving  the  memory  of 
the  Scottish  border  wars,  such  was  the  Eclogue  in 
perpetuating  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  various 
tribes  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  peculiar  con- 
struction of  their  language  and  the  richness  of  its 
vocabulary  afforded  remarkable  facilities  for  the 
metrical  expression  of  ideas,  and  accordingly  the  art 
of  MundziraA,  or  Poetic  disputation,  in  which  two  rival 
chieftains  advanced  their  respective  claims  to  pre- 
eminence in  extemporary  verse,  was  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection  among  them.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  an  annual  fair  was  established  at 
a  town  called  Ocadh,  with  the  special  object  of 
encouraging  poetical  talent,  and  poets  from  every  part 
of  Arabia  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  it  and  courting 
the  criticism  of  their  assembled  fellow  countrymen. 
The  successful  compositions  were  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  and  suspended,  by  way  of  challenge;  on  the 
doors  of  the  Kaabeh  or  temple  at  Mecca,  from  which 
circumstance  they  acquired  the  name  of  Moallachi  or 
"  Suspended."  Seven  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
Prize  poems  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  a  transla- 
tion of  one  of  which  is  here  presented  to  the  reader. 
It  is  the  composition  of  *  Antarah,  the  son  of  Moawiych 
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ibn  Sheddad,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  appearance 
of  Mohammed.  His  mother  was  a  slave,  but  the  ex- 
traordinary valour  and  ability  which  he  displayed 
induced  his  father  to  gfive  him  his  freedom.  The 
imagery  of  the  poem,  though  vigorous,  is,  as  we  might 
expect,  often  extremely  rude  and  erratic,  passing  with 
sudden  transition  from  a  gentle  pastoral  utterance  to 
the  fierce  breathings  of  battle  and  revenge;  at  one 
time  dwelling  fondly  on  the  image  of  a  beloved  maiden, 
at  another  conjuring  up  with  gprim  delight  the  image 
of  a  slaughtered  foe.  I  have  given  it,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  its  native  simplicity,  without  seeking  by 
suppression  or  embellishment  to  adapt  it  to  modern 
European  taste. 

The  Argument. 

[The  poet  hesitates  to  begfin  upon  a  hackneyed 
theme.  He  apostrophizes  the  spot  where  his  mistress' 
camp  had  formerly  stood;  laments  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  union,  arising  from  the  enmity  of  their 
respective  tribes.  Describes  his  first  meeting  with  her, 
and  the  consternation  which  he  then  felt  at  the  pros- 
pect of  her  departure.  Dwells  upon  her  charms  with 
some  quaint  and  pleasing  imagery,  and  contrasts  her 
life  of  ease  with  his  own  life  of  danger  and  toil.  At 
length  he  determines  to  follow  her  on  a  fleet  she-camel, 
comparing  it  for  swiftness  to  an  ostrich,  of  which  bird 
he  introduces  a  humorous  description.  Reverting  to 
his  mistress,  he  impresses  upon  her  his  own  virtues 
and  nobility,  concluding  his  self-recommendation  with 
a  proud  boast  of  his  own  valorous  exploits.  This  leads 
him  to  describe  two  single  combats,  in  each  of  which 
he  had  slain  a  mighty  hero.  The  bravery  and  nobility 
of  his  antagonists  he  enlarges  upon  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  description  of  his  own  warlike  prowess. 
Again  remembering  his  mistress,  he  alludes  briefly 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  first  enquiry  after  her,  but 
almost  immediately  resumes  the  narrative  of  his  own 
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valorous  exploits,  glorying  in  the  importance  with 
which  his  services  are  regarded  by  his  tribe,  of  whom 
he  is  always  the  chosen  champion.  The  description  of 
a  charge  affords  him  opportimity  for  a  pathetic  allusion 
to  his  wounded  horse.  He  comes  at  last  to  the  subject 
of  his  poem,  which  is  a  vow  of  dire  vengeance  against 
two  young  men  who  have  offended  him,  concluding 
with  a  cruel  exultation  over  the  fate  of  their  father,  who 
had  fallen  by  his  hand]. 

Have  then  the  poets  left  a  theme  unsung? 
Dost  thou  then  recognize  thy  love's  abode? 

Home  of  my  Ablah !   dear  for  her  dear  sake ! 
Would  that  thy  stones  Jew4  could  speak  to  me. 
Here  have  I  often  made  my  camel  kneel, 
Whose  stately  bulk,  a  very  tower  of  strength. 
Shall  comfort  me  in  my  forlorn  estate. 
Ah !  Ablah  dwells  in  lone  Jew4,  our  tribe 
In  Hazn  and  far  Samdn  have  pitched  their  tents. 
Hail !  prince  of  deserts,  for  since  she  hath  gone. 
Thy  solitude  is  desolate  indeed. 

She  made  her  dwelling  in  the  foemans'  land. 
Who  roar  against  me  with  a  lion's  rage; 
And  now  midst  dangers  I  must  seek  my  love. 

I  loved  her  'ere  I  knew  it,  and  my  hand 

Was  raised  the  while  to  shed  her  kinsmen's  blood ! 

I  loved  thee  Ablah, — ^by  thy  father's  life 

That  love  has  cost  me  many  a  bitter  pang. 

That  thou  the  daughter  of  a  hated  race, 

Should'st  be  my  heart's  most  loved  and  honoured  guest! 

But  thou  hast  left  me,  and  thy  kinsmen's  herds 

Feed  in  Oneizah,  and  in  Gheilam  mine. 

'Ere  thou  did'st  leave  me,  I  beheld  thy  steeds 
All  stalled  and  saddled  through  the  livelong  night; 
Yet  never  dreamt  I  that  the  time  drew  nigh. 
Till  thy  milch  camels,  lacking  other  food. 
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Cropped  the  unsavoury  Khimkhim  grains  that  grew 

In  rank  luxuriance  about  the  camp. 

Full  two  and  forty  camels  pastured  there, 

Black  as  the  feathers  of  a  raven's  wing. 

Twas  then  her  beauties  first  enslaved  thy  heart, 
Those  glittering  pearls  and  ruby  lips,  whose  kiss 
Was  sweeter  far  than  honey  to  the  taste. 
As  when  the  merchant  opes  a  precious  box 
Of  perfume,  such  an  odour  from  her  breath 
Came  towards  thee,  harbinger  of  her  approach. 

Or  like  an  untouched  meadow  where  the  rain 
Hath  fallen  freshly  on  the  fragrant  herbs, 
That  carpet  all  its  pure  untrodden  soil. 
A  meadow  where  the  frequent  rain  drops  fall, 
Like  coins  of  silver  in  the  quiet  pools, 
And  irrigate  it  with  perpetual  streams; 
A  meadow  inhere  the  sportive  insects  hum. 
Like  listless  topers  singing  o'er  their  cups, 
And  ply  their  forelegs  like  a  man  who  tries 
With  maimed  hand  to  use  the  flint  and  steel. 

My  Ablah  sitteth  night  and  day  at  ease 

On  downy  cushions,  while  my  nightly  seat 

Is  on  the  hard  back  of  my  bridled  steed. 

My  cushion  is  the  saddle  deftly  set 

Across  the  withers  of  a  noble  horse 

With  sturdy  legs,  plump  shoulders,  broad  of  girth. 

I  have  a  camel  of  the  Sheddan  breed 
Shall  bear  me  fleetly  to  my  loved  one's  side ; 
A  camel  which  like  some  devoted  beast 
Has  purchased  swiftness  at  the  sacrifice 
Of  all  the  joys  which  motherhood  can  bring. 
With  lashing  tail  she  journeys  through  the  night. 
With  stately  gait,  and  makes  the  trembling  hills 
Resound  beneath  the  clattering  of  her  hoofs. 
So  speeds  the  crop-eared  nimbly-stepping  bird, 
VOL.  vn.  M 
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Whom  broods  of  ostriches  of  smaller  growth 

Are  trailing  after  at  the  even  tide 

As  Yemen  camels  their  barbarian  hind. 

He  leads  the  troop,  and  rears  aloft  his  crest 

As  men  raise  canopies  o'er  new  made  brides; 

He  seeks  his  eggs  in  Zi'l  Osheirahs  vale, 

And  with  his  small  head  and  his  scanty  plumes 

Presents  the  figure  of  a  slave  boy  dressed 

In  furry  tunic  all  too  short  of  skirt. 

My  camel  drinks  at  Duhradeina's  wells, 

But  turns  and  flees  from  Deilam's  hostile  stream. 

She  swerves  and  sways  as  though  she  turned  away 

From  some  fierce  wild  cat  clinging  to  her  flank. 

Large  headed,  purring,  prowling  in  the  night; 

Whene'er  she  turns  her  head  to  beat  him  off, 

He  straight  assails  her  with  his  claws  and  teeth 

And  when  she  kneels  by  Er  Ridd,  she  seems 

To  kneel  on  crackling  rushes,  such  a  sound 

The  sun-baked  mud  gives  forth  beneath  *the  weig^ht. 

The  swarthy  drops  (like  treacle  or  like  pitch. 

All  bubbling  in  a  cauldron  on  the  fire) 

Start  round  her  ears,  as  swift  she  scours  the  plain, 

Proud  as  a  stallion  envied  by  the  herd. 

Think  not  the  barrier  of  a  flimsy  veil 
Can  shield  thee  Ablah  from  my  fond  regards, 
When  stalwart  knights  have  found  a  steel  cuirass 
Of  none  effect  against  my  furious  thrust. 

Speak  only  of  me  as  you  find  me, — I 
Am  very  gentle  if  I  be  not  wronged, 
But  if  they  wrong  me,  my  revenge  is  sure ; 
Like  gall  and  wormwood  is  the  taste  thereof. 

I  quaff  the  wine  cup  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
Old  wine  that  costs  me  many  a  shining  coin. 
And  oft  replenish  from  the  stoppered  jug 
My  crystal  goblet  curiously  wrought. 
In  such  carousing  do  I  waste  my  wealth, 
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Yet  is  mine  honour  an  exhaustless  store, 
tf  flushed"  with  wine  I  make  a  liberal  gift. 
My  sober  moments  ratify  the  boon, 
For  mine  thou  knowest  is  a  generous  soul. 

Where'er  descending  falls  my  flashing  blade, 
Low  lies  the  husband  of  some  noble  dame, 
And  like  the  whistling  of  a  cloven  lip. 
The  life  blood  gurgles  from  his  ghastly  wound, 
And  spurtles  roimd  him  in  a  crimson  shower. 

But  if  my  valour  needeth  warranty. 

Go  ask  the  hero  horsemen  of  thy  tribe, 

Ask  them  how  fares  it,  when  I  once  bestride 

My  steed,  whom  every  lance  by  turns  assails, 

Now  rushing  singly  to  defy  the  host, 

Now  plunging  headlong  where  the  bowmen  crowd. 

Each  glad  survivor  of  the  fierce  affray 

Wm  tell  thee  truly  how  I  love  the  fight. 

How  little  care  I  have  to  share  the  spoils. 

The  fiercest  warrior  armed  cap  k  pife, — 

No  craven  coward  he  to  yield  or  fly, 

But  one  whose  onslaught  e'en  the  bravest  dread, — 

Assails  me ;  grasping  in  my  quick  right  hand 

A  lance,  in  fashion  like  a  weaver's  beam ; 

I  pierce  his  armour,  run  him  through  and  through. 

And  read  this  lesson  to  the  wondering  hosts: — 

"That  spears  respect  not  birth  or  bravery!" 

I  leave  his  carcase  for  the  beasts  to  rend. 

To  munch  his  fingers  and  his  comely  wrists. 

There  came  a  noble  champion  from  the  ranks 

To  win  him  glory  and  defend  his  right-— 

And,  lo !  I  pierced  him  through  his  coat  of  mail ; 

For  all  he  was  the  hero  of  his  clan. 

To  whose  accustomed  hand  came  nought  amiss, 

The  warrior's  weapon  or  the  gambler's  dice. 

To  tear  the  standard  fix>m  it's  bearer's  grasp, 
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Or  make  the  vinter  haul  his  sign-board  down, 
(For  such  a  guest  would  leave  him  nought  to  sell). 
Ah !  when  he  saw  me  from  my  horse  alight, 
And  knew  'twas  I  had  taken  up  his  gage, 
His  lips  were  parted — ^but  he  did  not  smile! 
I  watched  him  l3ring  at  the  close  of  day. 
And  'twas  not  henna  made  that  ruddy  stain 
Which  tinged  his  fingers  and  his  manly  brow. 
Poor  lad!  his  garments  had  not  ill  become 
A  poplar  tree;  the  sandals  which  he  wore 
Were  tanned,  in  token  of  his  royal  birth ; 
I  ween  his  mother  had  not  two  such  bpys! 
And  yet  I  speared  him,  following  up  the  thrust 
With  keen-edged  sword  of  glittering  Indian  steel. 

Sweet  lamb!  how  fair  a  booty  would'st  thou  be 
Were  it  but  given  me  to  call  thee  mine. 
I  called  a  little  maiden  from  our  tents 
And  bade  her  run  and  bring  me  back  the  news, 
And  thus  she  spake  to  me  on  her  return: 
"I  saw  the  foemen  lulled  by  treacherous  ecise, 
"And  whoso  wills  it  his  that  lamb  shall  be. 
"Her  neck  is  comelier  than  the  graceful  fawn's, 
"  Her  form  is  fairer  than  the  yoimg  gazelle's  I" 

They  tell  me  such  an  one  requites  my  boons 
With  base  ingratitude,  it  may  be  so: — 
Ingratitude  will  on  itself  recoil. 

I  mind  the  precepts  which  my  uncle  gave, 
I  mind  his  counsels  when  I  seek  the  field 
Where  many  a  lip  with  quivering  terror  curls. 
I  mind  his  counsels  in  the  battle's  whirl 
Where  cries  for  mercy  only  serve  the  more 
To  swell  the  volume  of  the  deafening  din. 

My  comrades  placed  me  in  the  foremost  rank 
To  shield  their  bodies  from  the  hostile  spears; 
I  shrank  not  then,  or  if  I  seemed  to  pause 
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Twas  but  the  press  of  the  retreating  hosts 
That  stopped  my  courser  in  his  wild  career. 
And  when  I  saw  their  rallying  squadrons  form, 
I  sought  fresh  triumphs  in  a  fresh  attack. 
"Ho,  'Antarah  to  the  rescue!"  was  the  cry. 
While  spears  were  pointed  at  my  charger's  breast 
Like  cords  that  draw  a  bucket  from  the  well. 
I  urged  him  forward  charging  on  the  spears 
Till  woimds  had  woven  him  a  bloody  vest; 
Then  turned  he  towards  me  with  his  tearful  eyes, 
And  neighing  plaintively  bewailed  his  hurt. 
Poor  beast,  he  well  nigh  gave  his  anguish  words; 
He  would  have  spoken  but  he  knew  not  how ! 
Then  came  a  clamour  that  revived  my  soul. 
Our  warriors  shouting,  "  On  !   brave  Antarah,  on  !" 
Stem  visaged  horsemen  o'er  the  plain  careered 
On  prancing  chargers  of  the  goodliest  breed. 
And  now — ^A  camel  bears  me  where  I  list 
And  turns  obsequious  at  my  least  command. 

I  only  tremble  lest  my  death  befall 

Ere  I  have  wreaked  my  vengeance  on  the  brood 

Of  Dhemdhem,  curs  who  dare  asperse  my  fame 

Whilst  I  restrain  me  from  reviling  them. 

The  pair  have  vowed  that  they  will  have  my  blood, 

They  threaten  loudly — ^when  I  am  not  by! 

Well  let  them  threaten,  but  I  left  their  sire 

A  feast  for  vultures  and  for  beasts  of  prey. 

E.  H.   r.^^^  '     J 
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Deem  it  not  vanity 
That  moveth  me: 
Although  the  nightingale 
In  lonely  wood  and  vale 
Poureth  all  heedlessly  her  wild  complaint, 
Nor  knoweth  if  the  flowers. 
Filling  with  fragrance  faint 
Her  nightly  bowers, 
Droop  trembling  at  her  amorous  sad  tale; 
For  as  the  wind 
Moving  amid  a  lute. 
Wakens  soft  notes  and  deep  from  every  silent  string. 

Thus  doth  she  sing, 
When  heaven  breathes  thro'  her,  though  her  soul  be  mute. 
Nor  knows  she  any  rapture  of  the  mind. 

Deem  it  not  foolishness 

If  words  express, 
But  falteringly  what  the  soul  only  knows; 

Or  if  the  mystery 

Revealed  to  me 
In  every  smallest  leaf  and  flower  that  blows, 

Is  far  more  clear  and  deep 

In  utter  speechlessness. 
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When  words  and  thoughts  alike  are  laid  asleep : 

For  in  the  bird 

Singing  unconsciously, 
The  very  tones  of  beautjr's  voice  are  heard ; 

And  if  her  song  for  thought 

Be  too  bewildering. 
How  shall  I  hope  that  ought 
Iq  utterance  can  tell  of  what  I  sing. 

H.  B.  C. 
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^HE  Editors  have  to  express  their  great  regret 
at  the  late  appearance  of  the  present  number. 
This  is  due  solely  to  the  want  of  articles  for- 
warded to  them  for  insertion.  They  desire  to  urge 
upon  the  subscribers  that  they  should  send  their  con- 
tributions earlier,  and  so  save  the  editors  the  task  of 
having  to  write  the  larger  portion  of  the  number. 

The  College  living  of  Melbourn-cum-Holt,  vacant 
by  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Baker,  B.D.,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Eastbum,  M.A. 
The  living  of  Lawford'^is  vacant  by  the  the  promotion 
of  the  Very  Rev,  C.  Merivale,  B.D.,  to  the  Deanery 
of  Ely. 

Dr.  Wood  having  resigned  the  Tutorship  of  the 
College,  which  he  had  held  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sandys  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Smith  has  been  appointed  Classical  Lecturer 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  Wood. 

The  following  are  the  First  Classes  in  the  recent 
May  Examination : 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Carver  T€ 

Genese 

Cruickshank 


Carpmael 

Webb^«^ 
Andrew,  H.  M. 
Cook 
Morshead 
Benson 


Bishop 
Wood^  urs 
Bourne 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Harries 
Case 

Rushbrooke 
Clark, /rW.X 
Evans,  A. 


^^rA^HA^  ^-cr*^«^  Zy^rf^d^j 
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FIRST 

YEAR 

Whitfield 

Lloyd 

Adams,  T. 

Adams,  F.  H. 

Gumey 

Machell 

Lees 

Pugh,  M.  H. 

Hoare,  A.  \ 

Willacy 

Roughton  ) 

Dibd^n            t 

Reeves 

Allnutt 

Ruston 

Finder 

Hicks 

Kidd 

Woolley 

Haslam,  A.  B. 

Garaett 

Page 

Newbold 

Ellen 

Bell 

Hutchinson  ) 

Sutton 

Alston     \ 

Hanson 

Finch 

Wickham 
Frice 

Simpson 

Garrett,  S. 

Mytton 

Wills 

Mrs.  Anne  Fffs  Hebrew  Scholarship,— !>&,  A.  N.  Obbard, 

ffebrew Prizes.— Bs,  Obbard; 

Ds.  Watson,  Fred. ;  Ds.  Drake; 

Ds,  Stooke. 

Greek  Tesiameni  Prize.— W.  S 

.  Wood. 

R^ing  Prizes.- [l^^^^^^ 

'']^g. 

Moral  Philosophy  Prize.--Ds. 

Noon. 

English  Essay  Prizes.'-^ird  Fi 

'ar:  Burden     2nd  Fear:  Boyes. 

uiFear:  Simpson. 

Scholars  elected.* 

Bishop 

Andrew,  ll.  M. 

Bmrder 

Cook 

Carpmael,  E. 

Cowie 

Dymock 

Garrod 

Foxwell 

Morshead 

Haskins 

Rushbrooke 

Haslam,  F. 

Webb 

Macmeikan 

The  following  were  elected  to  Exhibitions  at  the 
same  tune : 

Exhibiiions  0/  £30. 


Benson 

Foote 

Heitknd 


Marshall 

Page 

Webb 
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Exhibitions  of  £20. 

Adams,  T. 

Adamson 

Blunt 

Carver/^ 

Case       ^ 

Genese 

Gimcy 

Harrjs 

Rougnton 

Ruston 

Whitfield 

Wood,  W. 

Exhibition  of  £\2.  18^.  6rf. 
Reeves 

Exhibitions  of  £\o. 


Alston 

Bethell 

Butler 

Clayton 

Finch 

Flewett 


Lees 
Miller 

Read,  H.  N. 
Simpson,  G.  A.  K. 
Stokes,  A.  S. 
Wilson,  W.  L. 


The  following  were  elected  Proper  Sizars : 


Harries 

Case 

Fowell 


Adams,  T. 

Lees 

Reeves 


The  following  were  elected  Minor  Scholars  and 
Exhibitioners  at  the  examination  held  at  Easter: 

Minor  Scholars. 


Freese  (Winchester  School) 
Barnard  (Private  Tuition) 


Stubbs  (Christ's  Hospital) 
Williams  (Shrewsbury) 


Exhibitioners, 


Anglin  (Private  Tuition) 
.j\  Lloyd  (Brewood) 


Elwes  (King's  College)    ) 
SoUas  (School  of  Mines)  ) 

For  Natural  Science. 


The  following  is  the  First  Class  in  the  Voluntary 
Classical  Examination : 


Cowie 
l)ymock 
t^oote 
Haskins 
Haslam,  F.  W.  C. 


Heitland 
Marshall,  G.  A. 
Rushbrooke 
Wood,  W.  S. 
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TThe  following  is  the  result  of  the  Boat  Races  for 
the  May  Term : 


Thundayy  May  26M. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


1  ist  Trinity  3Td  ) 

2  Cains  ) 

3  2nd  Trinity 

4  3rd  Trinity  2nd 

5  Pembroke 

6  Peteriiouse 

7  Corpus  2nd 

8  Sidney  2nd 


1  ist  Trinity 

2  Lady  Margaret 

3  3rd  Trinity 

4  Trinity  HaU 

5  Chrisf  s  \ 

6  ist  Trinity  2nd ) 

7  Sidney 

8  Corpus 


9  St.  Catharine 
ID  Christ's  2nd ) 

11  Caius  2nd     ) 

12  Lady  Margaret  2nd 

13  ist  Trinity  4th 

14  Emmanuel  2nd  ) 

15  Trinity  Hall  3rd  ) 

16  Queens' 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

9  Emmanuel ) 
ID  Jesus 


ID  Jesus  ) 

1 1  Trinity  Hall  2nd 

12  Clare 

13  King's 

14  Magdalene 

15  Caius 


Friday^  May  2ph. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


1  Caius  ^ 

2  ist  Trinity  3rd  ) 

3  2nd  Trinity 

4  3rd  Trinity  2nd 

5  Peterhouse 

6  Pembroke 

7  Sidney  2nd 

8  Corpus  2nd     ) 

9  St  Catharine  ) 


i8t  Trinity 
Lady  Margaret 
3rd  Trinity 
Trinity  HaU 
i8t  Trinity  2nd 
Chrisf  s  ) 
Sidney  ) 
8  Corpus 


10  Caius  2nd 

11  Christ's 


12  Lady  Margaret  2nd  j 

13  ist  Trinity  4th 

14  Trinity  Hall  3rd 

15  Emmanuel  2nd 

16  Queens' 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


9  Jesus 

10  Emmanuel 

11  Trinity  Hall  2nd 

12  Clare 

13  King's 

14  Magdalene 

15  ist  Trinity  3rd 
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Saturday^ 

May  i^th. 

SECOND  ] 

DIVISION. 

I   I  St  Trinity  3rd 

9  Corpus  2nd 

2  Caius 

10  Caius  2nd 

3  2nd  Trinity 

1 1  Lady  Margaret  2nd 

4  3rd  Trinity  2nd 

12  Christ's 

5  Peterhouse 

13  ist  Trinity  4th 

6  Pembroke 

14  Trinity  Hall  3r( 

7  Sidney  2nd 

8  St.  Catharine's , 

15  Queens' 

16  Emmanuel 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

I   I  St  Trinity 

9  Jesus 
10  Emmanuel 

2  Lady  Margaret 

3  3rd  Triaity 

1 1  Trinity  Hall  2nd 

4  Trinity  Hall 

12  Clare 

13  King's 

5  I  St  Trinity  2nd 

6  Sidney 

14  Magdalene 

7  Christ's) 

8  Corpus  ) 

15   ist  Trinity  3rd 

Monday y  1 

May  30M. 

SECOND  ] 

DIVISION. 

I   ist  Trinity  3rd 

9  Corpus  2nd) 
ID  Caius  2nd    ) 

2  Caius 

3  2nd  Trinity 

1 1  Lady  Margaret  2nd  \ 

12  ist  Trinity  4th          j 

4  3rd  Trinity  2nd 

5  Peterhouse 

13  Christ's  2nd         7 

14  Trinity  Hall  3rd  3 

6  Pembroke         \ 

7  St.  Catharine's ) 

15  Queens' 

8  Sidney  2nd 

16  Emmanuel  2nd 

FIRST  D 

IVISION. 

1   ist  Trinity 

ID  Emmanuel 

2  Lady  Margaret 

11  Trinity  Hall  2nd  1 

12  King's                 J 

3  3rd  Trinity 

4  Trinity  Hall 

13  Clare          ) 

14  Magdalene) 

5  ist  Trinity  2nd 

6  Sidney 

IS  ist  Trinity  3rd 

7  St.  Catherine's 

8  Christ's! 

9  Jesus    1 
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Tuesday  f  May  31J/. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


1  I  St  Trinity  3rd    I 

2  Caius  J 

3  2nd  Trinity        ) 

4  3rd  Trinity  2nd  J 

5  Peterhouse    ) 

6  St.  Catharine) 

7  Pembroke 

8  Sidney  2nd 


9  Corpus  2nd 

10  Caius  2nd 

11  I  St  Trinity  4th 

12  Lady  Margaret  2ndi 

13  Trinity  Hall  3rd      J 

14  Christ's  2nd> 

15  Queen's        J 

16  Emmanuel  2nd 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


1  ist  Trinity 

2  Lady  Margaret 

3  3rd  Trinity 

4  Trinity  Hall 

5  I  St  Trinity  2nd  \ 

6  Sidney  f 

7  Corpus 

8  Jesus 


9  Christ's 

10  Emmanuel 

11  King's 

12  Trinity  Hall  2nd 

13  Magdalene 

14  Clare 

15  Caius 


Wednesday^  June  ist. 


SECOND  ] 

DIVISION. 

I  Caius 

9  Corpus  2nd 

2  ist  Trinity  3rd 

10  Caius  2nd           1 

11  ist  Trinity  4th    j 

3  3rd  Trinity  2nd 

4  2nd  Trinity 

12  Trinity  Hall  3rd 

5  St.  Catharine's 

1 3  Lady  Margaret  2nd 

6  Peterhouse 

14  Queen's 

7  Pembroke 

15  Christ's  2nd       \ 

16  Emmanuel  2nd  j 

8  Sidney  2nd 

FIRST  D 

IVISION. 

I  ist  Trinity 

9  Christ's         [ 
10  Emmanuel 

2  Lady  Margaret 

3  3rd  Trinity 

II  King's 

4  Trinity  Hall 

12  Trinity  Hall  2nd 

5  Sidney 

13  Magdalene 

6  ist  Trinity  2nd  . 

14  Clare 

7  Corpus 

15  Caius 

8  Jesus 
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The  following  were  the  crews  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
Boats: 

First  Boat. 

1  P.  H.  Laing 

2  H.T.Wood 

3  P.  C.  Smith 

4  J.  Noon 

5  A.  J.  C.  Gwatkin 

6  H.  Latham 

7  •  P.  J.  Hibbert 

8  J.  H.  D.  Goldie  [captain  and  stroke) 
H.  B.  Adams  [cox.) 

Second  Boat. 

1  J.  C.  Dunn 

2  F.  Harris 

3  P.  Baylis 

4  J.  N.  Quirk 

5  J.  H.  R.  Kirby 

6  W.  M.  Ede 

7  H.  Strahan 

8  J.  Haviland  [stroke) 
H.  H.  Murphy  [cox.) 


The  Officers  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  for 
the  May  Term  were: 

President:  Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling. 
Treasurer :  J.  Noon. 
Secretary:  H.T.Wood. 
ist  Captain:  J.  H.  D.  Goldie. 
2?ul  Captain :  H.  Latham. 
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C.  U.  R.  V.  B  Company.  The  Company  Challege 
Cup  was  won  in  the  Lent  Term  by  Sergt.  J.  Noon,  and 
in  the  Easter  Term  by  Private  C.  H.  Pierson. 

The  OflS^cers'  Pewter  was  won  in  the  Lent  Term  by 
L-Corp.  Neville,  and  in  the  Easter  Term  by  Private 
F.A.S.Reid. 

A  match  was  shot  against  No.  2  Company  of  the 
ist  Cambridgeshire  Corps,  on  March  22nd,  1870,  at 
the  Mill  Road  Range:  B  Company  winning  by  215 
points  against  212.  The  return  match  was  shot  on  the 
6th  of  June,  when  the  B  Company  was  again  sue- 
cessful,  scoring  222  against  219. 

A  match  with  Winchester  School  Corps  took  place 
on  the  same  day :  B  Company  winning  by  42  points. 

The  following  members  of  the  Company  shot  in 
these  matches :  Captain  Wace,  Lieut.  Roberts,  Sergt. 
Noon,  Sergt.  Hanbury,  Corp.  Bethell,  L.-Corp.  Haworth, 
L-Corp.  Neville,  Private  E.  Carpmael,  Private  Rough- 
ton,  Private  Pierson,  Private  Reid,  and  Private  Hogg. 

CRICKET. 

The  College  Eleven  has  lately  increased  in  strength 
rapidly.  The  Freshmen  this  year  were  weaker  than 
usual,  and  in  the  University  Freshmen's  Match,  we 
were  only  represented  by  G.  Yoimg ;  H.  A.  Snow  being 
prevents  from  playing.  In  the  Seniors'  Match,  how- 
ever, we  had  six  players;  viz.:  J.  W.  Dale,  F.  A. 
Mackinnon,  A.  A.  Bourne,  J.  Wilkes,  F.  Tobin,  and 
H.  P.  Stedman. 

In  the  match  at  Lord's  with  Oxford,  which  termi- 
nated with  such  excitement  and  pleasure  to  us,  the 
honours  of  the  College  were  upheld  by  J.  W.  Dale, 
F.  A  Mackinnon,  F.  Tobin,  and  A.  A.  Bourne. 

The  OflScers  of  the  Club  are : 

ut  Captain. — ^A.  A.  Bourne. 
Secretary. — F.  Tobin. 
Treasurer. — ^A.  Hoare. 
2tid  Captain. — C.  E.  Cummings. 
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The  following  are  the  matches  played  : 

St.  John's  V,  Jesus.  St.  John's  225  ;  Stedman  79,  Tobin  48. 
Jesus  58  for  8  wickets. 

St.  John's  V,  King's.  St.  John's  208  for  8  wickets ;  Stedman 
41,  Whittington  48.    King's  161 ;  Smith  (not  out)  47. 

St.  John's  V.  Etceteras.  St.  John's  311;  Tobin  122,  Stedman 
54,  Wilkes  32.    EteSeras  122  and  119  for  3  wickets. 

St.  John's  V.  Caius.  St.  John's  287 ;  Tobin  43,  Mackinnon  50, 
Cummings  64,  Coates  43.    Caius  76  for  2  wickets. 

St.  John's  V,  Christ's.  St.  John's  207  ;  Cursham  84.  Christ's 
100  for  for  8  wickets. 

St.  John's  V.  Trinity  Hall.  St.  John's  216;  Smith  40. 
Trinity  Hall  75. 

St.  John's  V.  Perambulators.  St.  John's  1 26  and  72 ;  Dale  4 1 . 
Perambulators  230 ;  Mackinnon  66,  Wilkes  23.  The  strength 
of  the  Perambulators  being  Johnians. 

We  also  played  Trinity  with  the  following  result : 

J.  Wilkes,  c  Yardley,  b  Cobden  83 

F.  Tobin,  b  Cobden  15 

F.  A.  Mackinnon,  c  Pulteney,  b  Money . .  87 

H.  P.  Stedman,  c  Scott,  b  Bray   34 

J.  W.  Dale,  b  Cobden    32 

R.  E.  Whittington,  c  Myers,  b  Yardley  . .  55 

A.  Shuker,  b  Cobden ^  5 

C.  E.  Cummings,  c  Pidcock,  b  Money   . .     o 

R.  W.  Wickham,  not  out  37 

H.  A.  Snow,  b  Money   o 

A.  A.  Bourne,  st.  Pidcock,  b  Money   ....     0 
Extras 17 

Total 365 

Trinity  made  244.  and  99  for  5  wickets. 
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FeUown  of  the  College  and  Masters  of  Arts  (eontittued): 


Taylor,  Kcv.W.T.,M.A. 
Terry,  P.  C.  B.,  m.a. 
TliomMm,  Bey.  F.  D.,  if.A. 
Tory,  Rev.  A.  F.,  m.a. 
Underwood,ReT.C.W.,x.A. 
Tilen^e,  J.  C,  x.a. 
•Wace,  F.  C,  m.a. 
Walton,  Rev.  T.  I.»  x.a. 


Aaanu,  G.  H. 
Adams,  H.B. 
Allen,  C.  F.  £.,  b.a. 
Allen,  D.  B. 
Alexander,  R.  G. 
Ahnack,  W.,  b.a. 
A]iton,T. 

Aimitage,  Her.  F.,  b.a. 
Ainett,B. 

Aah,  Key.  T.  E.,  b.a. 
Atherton,  Rey.  C.  I.,  b.a. 
Bainbridge,  T.,  b.a. 
BakeweU,  J.  W.,  b.a. 
Barlow,  S.  B.,  b.a. 
Bamade,  J.,  b.a. 
Bamett,  J.  W.,  b.a. 
Bmm,  B.,  b.a« 
BBrett,  W.  F.,  b.a. 
Burowby,  J.,  b.a. 
Btyley,  £.  K.  li..b. 
Bayiis,  P. 
B^es,  F.,  B.A. 
Bemdon,  H.  S.,  b.a. 
Bealea,  Rev.  J.  D.,  b.a. 
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night,"  said  Charley  Procter,  "I  intend  to 
try  and  reduce  my  theory  to  practice." 

Charley  Procter,  the  most  intimate  friend 
I  had  in  my  old  college  set,  had  languished  on  a 
fellowship  and  lectureship  at  Cambridge  ever  since 
he  took  his  degree,  ten  years  ago  ;  not  because  the  life 
especially  suited  him,  but  simply  because  it  afforded 
him  a  decent  way  of  livii^g  without  compelling^him  to 
strike  into  something  new,  and,  as  he  said,  "  begin  his 
grind  all  over  again."  At  the  end  of  these  ten  years, 
the  usual  old  uncle  died,  and  left  Charley  Procter,  very 
much  to  his  surprise,  a  comfortable  little  estate  in 
Norfolk,  with  an  equally  comfortable  income  of  some 
three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  upon  which  Charley 
gracefully  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  turned  his 
attention  seriously,  being  a  man  of  domestic  tastes,  to 
the  important  subject  of  connubial  bliss.  In  this  state 
of  mind  he  went  to  spend  Christmas  in  Surrey  with 
another  uncle,  who  had  always  conducted  himself 
towards  his  nephew  in  as  praiseworthy  a  manner  as 
the  first,  and  had  so  constantly,  ever  since  Charley's 
boyhood,  thrown  his  house  open  to  him  in  his  vaca- 
tions, that  Charley  Procter,  if  he  had  called  any  place 
his  home  besides  his  college  rooms,  would  certainly 
have  so  designated  that  hospitable  roof;  under  which, 
at  the  time  mentioned,  was  gathered  a  tolerably  large 
collection  of  specimens  of  human  nature,  including 
Charley's  multitudinous  cousins,  and  myself,  to  whom, 
as  sole  auditor  and  confidant,  he  addressed  the  above 
remark. 
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"  Do  you  remember,  Smith,"  said  Procter  in  answer 
to  the  sympathetic  and  slightly  inquisitive  expression 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  assume,  knowing  that  the  speaker 
was  about  to  unburden  his  bosom  of  her  load,  and 
pour  it  into  my  'appreciative  ears,  "  do  you  remember 
reading  in  some  magazine  or  other  of  the  Senior 
Wrangler  who  applied  the  result  of  his  college  ex- 
perience to  the  process  of  choosing  a  wife  ? " 

"  I  remember  something  of  the  sort,"  I  replied ; 
"just  run  over  the  particulars,  will  you  ? " 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  "  he  merely  adapted  the  plan 
of  the  Tripos  to  his  necessities,  by  giving  each  candi- 
didate  so  many  marks  for  good  looks,  so  many  for 
money,  so  many  for  family,  so  many  for  disposition, 
etcetera,  etcetera,  and  adding  up  the  totals.  There 
was  a  Problem  Paper,  too,  if  I  remember  right,  for 
which  he  gave  fifty  marks ;  and  this  simply  depended 
upon  how  much  he  liked  the  girl  in  question,  and  how 
much  she  seemed  to  like  him." 

"A  good  deal  was  left  to  the  examiner,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Procter,  "  there  were  certainly  several 
flaws  in  the  system ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  idea  was 
a  good  one.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  that  the  girl 
who  combines  all  these  advantages  in  the  highest 
degree  will  make  you  the  best  wife,  you  can  certainly 
discover  which  girl  does  so  by  a  rigid  analysis  like 
this,  better  than  by  merely  trusting  to  your  general 
discernment,  which  may  easily  err  from  prejudice,  ex- 
cited feelings,  opportunity,  and  the  like." 

"  I  remember  all  about  the  case  you  mention  now," 
I  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  and  surely,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  the  experimenter  bracketed  two  young  ladies 
at  the  top  of  the  First  Class,  and  ended  by  eloping 
with  one  of  the  *  apostles* !" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Procter  fretfully,  "but  that  was 
merely  a  trick  of  fiction^  to  satisfy  the  popular  taste, 
which  delights  in  a  surprise,  and  can  never  bear  that 
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anything  should  run  to  its  natural  and  proper  con- 
dusion." 

"Very  true,"  said  I,  "for  example,  I  have  heard 
that  in  the  days  when  executions  were  commoner  at 
Newgate  than  they  are  now,  the  admiring  mob  were 
most  thoroughly  delighted  with  the  spectacle,  when  (as 
sometimes  happened)  the  rope  broke  before  the  man 
was  quite  hung." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  turn  the  whole  matter  into 
ridicule.  Smith,"  said  Procter,  rather  sulkily,  "  it  is  no 
good  explaining  to  you  what  my  ideas  are." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  answered  eagerly,  "  I  apologfize 
at  once,  and  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  some  way  of 
removing  every  element  of  absurdity  from  the  system. 
Pray  go  on." 

"Well,"  returned  he,  somewhat  appeased,  "with 
regard  to  what  he  called  his  Problem  Paper,  I  think 
that  this  point  is  entitled  to  have  more  weight  in  the 
decision  ;  and  this,  I  fancy,  can  best  be  done  by  allow- 
ing a  certain  time  (say  a  year)  for  development,  so  as 
to  enable  the  candidates  more  nearly  to  approach  the 
maximum.  In  fact,  under  my  management,  this  part 
of  the  examination  would  bear  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
'Set  Subjects,'  now  being  introduced  into  the  Classical 
Tripos." 

"Philogyny,"  I  said  half  aloud,  "substituted  for 
Philology."  • 

"The  part  of  my  theory  which  I  wish  to  test  to- 
night," proceeded  Procter  without  noticing  the  inter- 
niption,  "is  the  introduction  of  a  previous  examina- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  year  I  have  men- 
tioned, answering  in  many  respects  to  the  Cambridge 
Little-Go.  At  the  ball  to-night  I  shall  be  able  to  form 
a  rough  estimation  of  the  merits  and  specialities  of 
several  candidates,  and  shall  *  pluck'  those  who  fall 
below  the  standard  altogether." 

"  May  I  ask,'  said  I,  "  if  all  the  young  ladies  present 
are  to  be  considered  as  candidates  for  honour  r" 
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**A11  will,  of  course,"  answered  Procter,  "have  a 
chance  of  getting  through  the  *  Previous,'  but  those 
few  who  will  be  in  the  race  at  the  end  will  alone  take 
up  *  Extras ;'  by  which  I  mean  to  express  that  I  intend 
to  dance  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  with  those  few  candi- 
dates from  whom  I  anticipate  greater  things.  I  shall 
thus  be  able  to  test,  more  closely  than  I  can  in  other 
cases,  their  conversation,  their  modesty,  their  appetite, 
their  *  wind,'  and  so  on. 

"Do  you  object,"  I  asked,  "to  letting  me  know 
the  names  of  a  few  of  those  who  are  to  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered,  "you  shall  have  them 
all.  To  begin  with,  there  is  one  you  know  very  well, 
Alice  Ryde.  She  will  have  a  little  money,  quite 
enough ;  is  certainly  pretty  and  *  taking* — I  rather  like 
that  extreme  facility  for  blushing,  myself;  but  she  is 
an  awful  little  flirt,  and  I've  serious  doubts  about  the 
result  of  the  Problem  paper,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
it,  the  paper  on  set  subjects." 

Alice  Ryde  was  my  pet  and  especial  weakness,  and 
I  cordially  hoped  Charley  Procter's  doubts  might  be 
fully  realized. 

"Then,"  he  continued,  "there's  my  cousin  Lucy, 
She's  intellectual  enough,  I  believe,  but  doesn't  show 
to  advantage;  she's  so  awfully  quiet  and  reserved. 
She's  pretty,  too,  in  her  way ;  but  I  doubt  whether  that 
style  lasts;  and  I'm  really  not  sure  that  she  cares 
much  for  me  yet,  though  she  might  pull  up  a  great 
deal  there  in  a  year." 

"You're  sufficiently  fond  of  her  already,"  I  hinted 
inquiringly. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  said  Procter;  "anyhow,  a  year 
might  alter  that  either  way;  it's  easier  to  forget 
set  subjects  than  to  read  theih  up,  particularly 
when  acquired  in  a  matter  of  course  way  (as 
in  the  present  instance),  something  like  lectures  at 
College." 
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I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Charley  Procter's 
cousinly  weakness  was  not  ineradicable. 

"Thirdly,"  said  he,  "there's  Mrs.  Gary.  She's 
been  married  before,  certainly ;  but  I've  not  made  up 
my  mind^  whether  that  experience  will  tell  for  or 
against;  she's  quite  young,. and  very  pretty  and  fasci- 
nating, isn't  she  ?  and  I  really  think  has  some  know- 
ledge of  her  set  subjects  already." 

I  could  not  deny  that  Mrs.  Cairy  was  young,  pretty, 
and  fascinating,  and  though  I  might  have  reminded 
Procter  that  several  others  were  equally  so  (or,  at 
any  rate,  one),  I  refrained  from  interfering  with  his 
estimate,  and  saw  some  chance  of  my  pet  weakness, 
Alice,  being  left  to  me  a  little  longer. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "besides  these,  and  Carry 
Holmes — ^she  talks  very  well,  and  has  got  a  splendid 
figure  and  good  hair;  but  I  can't  say  I  like  such  a 
big  nose — and  Ellen  Moore  (she'd  have  been  perfect 
if  Providence  had  made  her  ten  years  younger,  and 
not  quite  so  thin),  I  don't  think  there's  anybody  else 
very  particular.  But  you  must  clearly  understand 
that  this  is  only  the  Previous  Examination,  and  that 
the  final  classing  cannot  come  off  for  a  year  at  least. 
I  don't  think  I  shoidd  be  justified  in  adopting  a  theory 
like  this,  and  then  allowing  myself  to  gfive  way  to 
a  mere  momentary  and  fallible  fancy,  probably  due 
as  much  to  the  state  of  my  digestion  as  anything 
else." 

"So  that  I  can  take  it  for  granted  your  conver- 
sation will  not  contain  anything  very  special  to-night," 
I  said ;  "  and  if  I  can  catch  anjrthing  of  it  at  supper 
or  'en  passant,'  I  may  do  so  without  compunction." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Charley  Procter,  with  a  little  hesi- 
tation, but  boldly  sacrificing  his  delicacy  and  self- 
distrust  to  his  principles ;  "  and  I'll  let  you  know 
the  result,  as  far  as  I  can,  to-morrow.  And  now  I 
I  think  it's  time  for  us  both  to  *  clean'  for  dinner. 
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The  ball  was  going  oflf  splendidly,  and  I  had  been 
introduced  to  three  beautiful  young  strangers,  who 
one  and  all  agreed  that  the  music  was  delightful, 
the  claret  cup  a  little  too  sweet,  and  the  ball-room 
a  great  deal  too  warm,  when  the  last  consideration, 
aided  by  a  little  sulky  disappointment  at  having  only 
been  able  hitherto  to  secure  two  roimd  dances  with 
my  "  pet  weakness,"  induced  me  to  retire  for  purposes 
of  refrigeration  and  reflection  to  the  shades  of  the  con- 
servatory into  which  the  larger  room  most  conveniently 
opened.  I  was  standing  in  a  dark  comer  near  the 
entrance,  leaning  against  the  sill  of  an  open  window, 
when  a  couple  passed  by  me  without  noticing  my 
presence,  so  engrossed  were  they  with  their  own  con- 
versation; and  I  easily  recognized  Charley  Procter 
with  one  of  his  candidates,  to  wit,  pretty  Mrs.  Gary, 
in  whose  society  I  had  a  very  strong  idea  that  Procter 
would  allow  "prejudice,  excitement,  opportunity,  and 
the  like,"  to  drive  his  theorectical  principles  to  the 
winds.  Remembering  the  permission  I  had  enticed 
Procter  into  giving  me,  I  did  not  at  once  endeavour  to 
escape,  when  the  two  dropped  into  seats  very  near 
me,  though  from  the  darkness  and  my  proximity  to 
the  door  I  could  have  done  so  if  I  had  wished.  Mrs. 
Gary  opened  fire  with  a  harmless  remark  at  once; 
so  harmless  did  it  soimd,  that  all  my  scruples  about 
eaves-dropping  vanished  into  air. 

"What  a  very  pleasant  evening  this  has  been, 
Mr.  Procter!" 

"Very,"  said  Gharley,  " but  I  always  have  a  feeling 
when  I  am  enjo3ring  myself  as  I  am  now  that  I  shall 
undergo  something  disagreeable  soon  to  make  up 
for  it." 

"What  a  fatalist  you  must  be!"  was  the  answer; 
"I  should  not  have  thought  your  experiences  of  life 
had  been  so  unpleasant." 

"Well,"  said  Procter,"  "I  don't  know  that  they 
have,  really ;  but  I  feel  as  if  they  had,  at  the  present 
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moment;   so    much  depends  upon  the   state  of  mind 
in  which  one  looks  at  these  things." 

Charley  Procter  was  evidently  going  to  examine 
his  candidate  vtvd  voce  in  metaphysics,  and  I  felt 
more  and  more  sure  that  I  had  a  right  to  listen.  I 
was  soon  undeceived  by  the  turn  the  conversation 
took. 

"And  you  really  fancy,  Mr.  Procter,  that  you  are 
going  to  meet  with  unhappiness  of  some  sort,  because 
—because  you  are  enjoying  yourself  to-night  ?" 

"The  fact  is,"  Procter  began,  "that  I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  ever  should  meet  with  much  more  happiness, 
unless — ^unless — in  fact — "and  here  he  came  to  a  stand- 
still. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gary  in  an  encouraging  tone, 
that  betokened  sweet  sympathy,  awakened  interest, 
and  anxiety  to  prevent  the  speaker  from  feeling  the 
pause  too  awkward,  and  giving  it  up  in  despair. 

My  conscience  would  not  let  me  stay  and  listen 
any  longer,  now  that  matters  had  reached  this  crisis, 
and  I  stole  away  without  disturbing  the  t^te-h-t^te^ 
quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Gary's  complicated  and  sympa- 
thetic "  Yes !"  would  soon  resolve  itself  into  its  simple 
affirmative  form. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  due  com- 
prehension of  this  story,  to  describe  very  folly  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  or  to  say  very  much  about  my  own  pro- 
ceedings after  the  shamefol  act  of  eaves-dropping  into 
which  I  had  been  led.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  half-an- 
hour  afterwards  I  again  visited  the  cooling  shades  from 
which  I  had  so  hastily  retreated,  "  not  unaccompanied  ;  " 
by  which  classical  idiom  I  mean  to  express  the  fact 
that  my  companion  was  all  I  could  wish,  and  that  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  telling  her  so.  But  before  I  had 
completed  any  confession — indeed,  on  our  very  entrance 
to  the  conservatory — a  meeting  took  place  which  enabled 
me  to  form  a  still  sounder  judgement  on  the  unsystema- 
tic and  inconsistent  way  in  which  Gharley  Procter  was 
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conducting  his  examination.  For  the  candidate  and 
examiner  were  still  earnestly  engaged  in  vivd  voccy  and 
looked  up  with  some  slight  degree  of  confusion  as  we 
entered.  The  gentler  sex,  however,  show  far  more 
presence  of  mind  on  such  occasions  than  we  do,  and  my 
partner  (with  a  guilty  presentiment  of  the  real  object 
with  which  we  had  retired  from  public  life)  thought  it 
necessary  to  congratulate  Charley's  candidate  on  their 
mutual  escape  from  the  hot  room  and  blazing  lights 
where  the  less  favoured  and  profane  crowd  were  still 
keeping  up  their  noisy  orgies.  If,  however,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  conservatory  was  in  reality  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  ball-room,  it  had  evidently  not 
had  yet  very  much  effect  upon  one  at  least  of  the 
couple  before  us,  for  Mrs.  Carjr's  cheeks,  as  she  raised 
her  face  to  answer  the  common-place  my  partner  had 
ventured  upon  to  relieve  the  awkward  silence,  were 
burning  in  the  most  suspicious  and  suggestive  manner, 
nor  did  she  show  any  indication  of  being  sufficiently 
refreshed  to  face  the  world  again.  And  thinking  that 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  way  of  introducing  the  subject 
I  wished,  I  ventured  to  remark  to  my  partner,  as  we 
passed  on,  that  we  could  none  of  us  tell  what  an  even- 
ing, much  less  a  day,  might  bring  forth.  I  found 
I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  next  morning.  Procter 
rather  avoided  me,  as  if  he  had  an  awkward  report  to 
make  of  the  result  of  his  experiment.  But  I  felt  I  had 
a  right  to  ask  him  how  matters  had  progressed,  and 
fastened  upon  him  just  before  lunch. 

"  Is  the  Little-go  List  to  be  out  to-day,  Procter  f 
I  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  reluctantly,  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  something  that's  happened :  everybody 
in  the  house  will  hear  it  to  night ; — ^Emily  Gary  is  so 
evidently  superior  to  all  the  rest,  that  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  lose  no  time,  so  I  asked  her  at  once,  without 
going  through  the  form  of  classing  the  others." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  said  I ;  "  how  ?  when  ?  where  f* 
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"0,"  said  he,  "just  before  supper."    We  had  been 

waltzing  together "  *  And  when  the  dance 

was  o'er,  and  arm-in-arm,  the  full  heart  beating 
'gainst  the  elbow  warm,'  as  Ben  G^ultier  has  it," 
I  remarked,  "prejudice,  excitement,  opportunity,  and 
ail  that,  ran  away  with  your  good  resolutions.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  my  friend,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  don't 
you  think  there's  something  slightly  inconsistent  in 
your  conduct,  after  insisting  (as  you  did  yesterday)  upon 
the  necessity  of  letting  a  year  at  least  elapse  between 
the  Previous,  as  you  called  it,  and  finally  conferring  the 
degree  ?" 

"N'ot  at  all,"  he  replied,  warmly,  "  not  at  all.  You 
know  Emily  was  married  before,  though  only  for  a  short 
time ;  and  I  think  I  am  quite  justified  in  taking  that 
into  consideration,  instead  of  any  further  bother  about 
waiting  and  classing.  In  fact,  in  marrying  her,  I  shall 
only  be  following  the  example  of  the  University, 
which  does  not  hesitate,  in  certain  cases,  if  the  candi- 
date has  already  gfraduated  elsewere,  to  admit  such  a 
person  at  once,  without  requiring  any  further  examina- 
tion, 'Ad  Eundem.' " 
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Even  so — 'tis  with  thee  as  with  other  Springs, 
That  come  to  love,  to  wither,  and  to  die; 

Thyself  the  last  of  all  thy  gracious  things, 
Thou  mayst  not  strive  nor  cry. 

Mutely  thou  diedst,  yet  not  without  reprieve 
In  sudden  sunshine,  or  when  this  year's  bird 

Sang,  hoping  against  hope,  fain  to  believe 
His  winter  note  unheard. 

Fondly  we  hoped  upon  thy  first  fair  day 
Thou  wert  the  Spring  immortal  that  should  be — 

The  still  stone  eagles  on  the  old  gateway 
Were  wiser  far  than  we. 

Methinks  we  are  conquered,  thou  and  I  to-day. 
Not  yesterday,  I  heard  thy  hard-drawn  breath ; 

Nor  when  thy  death-blow  fell  can  any  say 
I  woke  and  knew  thy  death. 

One  day  I  think  for  thee  all  nature  grieves. 
One  day  like  this  in  each  of  all  the  years. 

When  trees  are  still,  and  now  and  then  the  leaves 
Fall  from  them  like  great  tears! 
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MY  APPARITION.— A  TALE  OF  HORROR. 

VERY  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  has  just 
written  to  me  and  demanded  of  me  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
believe  in  Apparitions  ?"  Well,  as  I  am  so  strictly 
interrogated,  I  must  admit,  though  I  know  that  in  this 
sceptical  and  materialistic  age  the  admission  will  cause 
me  to  be  the  object  of  much  laughter,  that  I  do  believe 
in  apparitions,  nay,  what's  more,  that  I  have  even 
seen  an  apparition.  Why  an  appsirition  should  have 
shewn  itself  to  me,  I  cannot  conceive ;  I  have  nothing 
veiy  heavy  on  my  conscience — nothing  heavier  than 
most  young  men  about  Town  have — and  I  never  heard 
as  yet  that  any  ancestor  of  mine  ever  did  anyone  any 
unrequited  wrong,  to  be  visited  on  the  heads  of  his 
innocent  descendants;  nor  am  I  a  likely  subject  to 
imagrine  an  apparition.  My  digestion  is  still,  thank 
heaven,  pretty  good ;  and  I  can  devour,  without  feeling 
any  the  worse,  the  toasted  cheese  with  which  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  supplementing  my  modest  dinner  of 
** small  steak  and  mashed"  at  the  Cock  Alehouse,  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  I  can  drink  with  tolerable  safety  my 
modicum  of  the  fine  strong  port  which  the  Benchers  of 
the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  supply  to 
their  Members  in  hall.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  slept  in  a  haunted  room,  and  I  have  never  been 
belated  in  the  Black  Forest,  or  in  any  worse  place 
than    a   Scotch    moor*     Spite    of   all    this,  I    have 
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seen  an  apparition,  an  apparition  too  that  no  one 
else  has  ever  seen,  so  that  I  have  been  most  singularly 
favoured. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  young  and  in  my  second  year 
at  Cambridge,  a  time  so  long  ago  that  then  we  actually 
did  know  a  little  about  rowing  at  that  University,  and 
took  winning  the  "  Varsity  boat  race  "  as  nothing  out 
of  the  common ;  well,  the  Christmas  in  that  year  I 
received  an  invitation  to  break  my  home  journey  North 
by  staying  all  night  at  the  house  of  an  old  school- 
fellow, who  was  then  at  the  neighbouring  College  of 
St.  Henry's.  I  was  an  undergrad.  at  the  great  mathe- 
matical College  of  St.  Margaret,  and  my  preparation 
for  Christmas  consisted  in  cramming  various  mathe- 
matical subjects  into  my  mind  as  hard  as  I  could,  and 
then  being  turned  into  the  College  hall  and  driven  out 
of  my  senses  by  an  examination  paper  in  hydrostatics, 
and  then  turned  into  the  Great  Combination  Room  and 
badgered  with  a  paper  in  Newton,  and  finally  reduced 
to  imbecility  by  a  vivd  voce  torture  in  the  Little  Com- 
bination Room,  where  I  was  utterly  unable  to  convince 
the  Examiners  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of 
what  would  be  visible  through  a  Galileo's  telescope 
when  shut  up.  Having  got  done  with  these  detestable 
amusements,  and  spent  a  sleepless  night,  during  which 
Newton  sat  on  my  stomach  and  propounded  questions 
about  oblate  planets  and  their  satellites,  and  Galileo 
surveyed  me  through  a  most  fearful  looking  telescope 
of  great  unachromatic  powers;  or  else  blew  on  me  with 
Smeaton's  air  pump,  I  joined  my  friend  at  breakfast, 
and  of  course  indulged  in  that  dish  so  peculiar  to 
Cambridge  and  so  unknown  elsewhere,  a  fried  sole 
smothered  in  the  contents  of  a  pot  of  the  hottest 
pickles  known  to  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell.  At  last 
we  got  started  northwards,  had  the  usual  difficulty  at 
Ely  and  Peteifborough  about  changing  carriages  and 
shifting  luggage,  and  finally  leaving  the  main  line, 
travelled  upon  a  little  line  belonging  chiefly  to  Quakers, 
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who  prohibit  the  sale  of  anything  stronger  than  ginger 
beer  at  its  refreshment  rooms,  much  to  my  Mend's 
disgfust,  who  was  a  man  who  looked  well  after  his 
creature  comforts.  Our  journey  terminated  at  a  very 
quiet  little  country  village,  where  we  left  our  train  and 
were  met  by  my  fiiend's  sister,  who  embraced  him 
affectionately,  an  operation  he  submitted  to  tolerably 
patiently,  and  then  addressing  her  for  the  first  time  he 
said,  "  Fan,  have  you  got  a  good  cheese  at  home  now ; 
the  one  you  had  when  I  last  left  was  beastly;  and 
what's  for  dinner  ?*'  Being  satisfied  on  these  points, 
he  presented  me  to  the  young  lady,  and  we  all 
walked  up  to  the  Rectory,  our  destination;  an  old- 
fashioned  building  with  gardens  running  down  to 
the  river,  and  its  ground  plan  so  curiously  arranged 
that,  as  I  was  informed,  during  the  time  of  the 
late  Rector,  the  only  road  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  dining-room  was  through  the  open  air.  The 
season  was  very  severe,  frost  and  snow  were 
predominant  everywhere,  and  the  animals  in  a 
wandering  menagerie  weatherbound  on  the  village 
green  uttered  dismal  howls  under  the  unwonted 
cold,  from  which  they  were  suflFering  severely.  A 
very  old  and  ivy-covered  church  stood  close  to  the 
Rectory,  but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  I  could  not 
make  out  much  of  the  scene. 

We  had  a  dinner  that  satisfied  and  pleased  even 
my  critical  friend,  and  the  new  cheese  received  his 
highest  commendation;  the  Rector's  wine  was  good, 
though  he  was  that  rara  avis  in  terris  a  radical  Rector, 
and  the  old  gentleman  told  us  anecdotes  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  Fellow  of  St.  Henry's,  high  in  Uni- 
versity office,  and  the  only  Radical  almost  in  Cambridge. 
The  evening  passed  very  pleasantly;  we  had  a  little 
music,  and  my  friend  and  I  were  then  left,  after  the 
retiring  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  enjoy  our  vesper- 
tinal  pipes,  not  without  a  modest  modicum  of  "hot 
with."      We    discussed    politics-^my   fiiend   was    a 
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Radical  and  I  was  a  Tory;  we  discussed  religion — 
my  friend  was  half  a  Scotchman ;  and  we  discussed 
mathematics — ^we  both  were  mathematical  men.  At 
last  we  parted,  my  friend  shewing  me  to  my  room — 
a  large  and  gloomy  room,  panelled  in  old  oak,  and 
with  a  very  enormous  four-post  bed  with  scarlet 
hangings  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  bed  that  quite  appalled 
me  by  its  size.  I  felt  afraid  I  should  get  lost  therein, 
and  never  find  myself  again.  A  bright  fire  burned 
cheerfully  in  the  grate,  and  after  preparing  myself 
for  bed,  and  putting  out  the  candle,  I  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  toasted  my  legs  thereat.  There 
I  sat  for  long  and  meditated,  now  on  this  thing, 
now  on  that,  at  one  time  whether  I  should  beat  in 
the  College  Examination  just  over  my  particular 
abhorrence  the  hard  reading  man  next  door  to  me 
at  Cambridge,  who  used  to  ask  me  to  tea  and  jam 
and  discussion  of  mathematics,  and  then  whether  I 
should  again  meet  that  bright  being  who  was  staying 
near  my  home  last  year.  (P.S. — ^The  bright  being 
is  now  the  mother  of  no  one  knows  how  many 
children,  and  I  am  a  bachelor  and  briefless  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  stomachy  and  bald). 

The  Church  clock  struck  one.  I  jumped  up  and 
walked  towards  my  bed,  when,  oh  horror  unutterable, 
a  figure  clad  all  in  white  attire  walked,  as  true  as 
I  am  a  luckless  and  a  briefless  sinner,  out  of  the 
opposite  comer  of  the  room  right  straight  for  where 
I  was.  I  was  horrified  obstupui  steteruntqtie  comes ; 
my  knees  trembled,  vox  faucibus  hcBsit ;  and  I  was, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  in  the  most  abject  fright. 
Involuntarily  my  eyes  fell  downwards.  The  apparition 
had  legs;  legs  that  were  bare;  legs  that  were  sub- 
stantial; legs  that  were  red  and  mottled.  I  re- 
cognized my  own  dear  supporters,  my  pride  when 
I  wear  knickerbockers,  and  bounded  wildly  into  bed : 
solvuniur  risu  tdbuUB ;  at  least,  I  nearly  shook  the 
bed  down  by  laughing. 
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The  apparition  "^was  my  own  reflection  as  I  passed 
between  the  bright  fire  and  an  unnoticed  cheval 
looking-glass. 

R.  S.  F. 
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THE    DEATH    OF    SAPPHO, 

All  around  her  and  beneath  her  lay  the  sadness  of 

the  deep, 
Leaden-hued  with  long-drawn  billows  rocking  in  un- 
quiet sleep, 
Very  far  it  lay  below  her — ^scarce  the  sea-birds  seemed 

to  stir. 
As  like  smallest  specks  they  circled  midway  in  the 

viewless  air. 
Very  earnest  was  her  blue  eye,  when  the  dying  sun- 
light rolled 
Sickly  gleams  that  played  and  flickered  o'er  her  locks 

of  shadowy  gold; 
Then  her  voice  rose  weird  and  solemn,  and  her  fingers 

swept  the  lyre. 
Waking,  to  her  touch  responsive,  strains  of  old  poetic 

fire. 
Master  mine,   O  Phcebus,  hear  me!  hear  me,  earth 

and  sea  and  sky, 
Listen  to  the  words  I  utter,  latest  utterance  ere  I  die ; 
Swiftest  Echo,  bear  them  onward  e'en  to  cruel  Phaon's 

ears. 
He  who  scorned    my  burning  passion,   mocked    my 

sighs  and  prayers  and  tears ; 
Tell  him,  it  may  hap  the  message  e'en  his  steely  heart 

may  move, 
That  for  his  dear  sake  I  perish,  and  the  sake  of  virgin 

love. 
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Should  remorse   change  scorn  to  pity,  let  him  stand 
where  now  I  stand, 

Perish  as  I  soon  shall  perish,  join  me  in  the  spirit- 
land. 

But  a  mist  is  creeping   landwards,    settling   like    a 
funeral  pall. 

Mystic  voices  throng  the  darkness,  spectral  phantoms, 
hark,  they  call! 

Dearest  father,  I  am  coming.     How  the  billows  roar 
and  swell ! 

Farewell,   all    my  sweet  companions ;  O  my  island- 
home,  farewell! 

Still  the  music  seemed  to  linger ;    she  was  gone — 
one  long  wild  leap, 

One  swift  rush  adown  the  cliff-face,  one  low  plashing 
in  the  deep. 

And    the   waves   closed    o'er    the    maiden  who    had 
thrilled  the  isles  of  Greece ; 

Sappho's    voice    was    hushed   in    silence.      Pray  we, 
may  her  end  be  peace! 

Hylas. 


VOL.  vn.  o 
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JMERICA  is  in  sight,  says  the  steward,  and 
there  true  enough  it  is,  a  long  low  strip  of 
sandy  shore,  extending  for  many  miles  along 
the  horizon.  Such  is  the  first  spot  on  American 
land  that  an  Old  World  traveller  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York  sees  on  approaching  the  New,  and  such 
it  appeared  to  me  at  daybreak  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, as  the  "  City  of  London"  steamed  along  with 
a  fresh  breeze  and  all  canvas  set.  The  pilot  had 
been  taken  on  board  the  night  before,  and  all  knew 
they  would  be  on  land  once  more  by  noon.  What 
excitement !  What  news  shall  we  have  of  the  war 
each  passenger  asked  as  he  came  on  deck  ?  Germans 
returning  to  America  after  a  visit  to  their  own  country, 
anxiously  speculating  on  where  their  armies  would 
be;  bishops  returning  from  the  Council  laden  with 
"  blessings"  for  their  flocks ;  an  opera  troupe  from 
Berlin  going  to  revive  the  love  of  the  Fatherland 
among  their  brothers  in  the  New  World,  all  looking 
anxiously  for  the  first  papers  from  shore.  And  when 
oflF  Sandy  Hook  the  longed-for  sheets  arrive,  and 
each  German  hears  the  news  of  the  surrender  at 
Sedan,  their  exultation  knows  no  bounds,  and  with 
one  common  impulse  they  join  in  singing  their  National 
Anthem. 

Onward  we  go.  Now  the  shore  gradually  rises  into 
wooded  slopes,  while  here  and  there  clusters  of  villas 
nestle  among  the  trees,  and  shew  we  are  approaching 
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the  gfreatest  of  American  cities.  Before  us  lies  the 
slopes  of  Staten  Island^  whose  sides  are  terraced  to 
the  water's  edge.  Quickly  leaving  this  behind,  the 
steamer  passes  through  the  narrows,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  the  stranger  sees  New  York.  The 
harbour  there  disclosed  vies  with  that  of  the  far- 
famed  Rio;  to  the  right  lies  Long  Island,  while  on 
its  shores  in  the  distance  you  see  the  many  spires 
of  Brooklyn ;  to  the  left  you  are  reminded  of  an  English 
lake,  gently  rising  banks,  terraced  gardens  with  hand- 
some residences,  while  along  the  shore  the  numerous 
piers  shew  signs  of  ample  communication  with  the  city. 
And  there  itself  the  city  lies,  directly  in  front,  with 
its  forests  of  masts  extending  up  both  sides,  while 
the  marble  domes  of  some  of  the  buildings  sparkle 
in  the  rising  sun.  Now  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
orchards  of  New  Jersey,  while  far  behind  you  see  a 
noble  range  of  mountains  forming  a  splendid  back- 
ground to  a  lovely  scene. 

But  what  are  these  curious  things  coming?  Can 
they  be  the  boats  ?  Two  and  three  storeys  high, 
with  verandahs  round  each  floor,  while  an  engine 
works  in  the  open  air  above.  They  have  not  screws, 
nor  paddles ;  how  do  they  go  ?  you  ask  an  American, 
whose  acquaintance  you  have  made  on  board.  The 
paddles  are  underneath,  he  says,  attached  to  a  small 
boat,  while  this  wonderful  verandahed  building  stands 
on  a  wide  platform  far  exceeding  its  support  in  size. 
All  American  river  steamers  are  built  on  this  plan, 
getting  as  high  in  some  cases  as  four  storeys,  and 
providing  accommodation  for  as  many  as  five  thousand 
passengers  on  one  boat. 

The  steamer  quickly  casts  anchor,  and  then  comes 
the  bustle  of  landing  and  passing  the  customs.  At 
last  you  are  in  the  New  World,  the  land  of  liberty 
and  equality.  The  words  of  their  greatest  poet, 
written  in  the  days  of  America's  sorest  trial,  recur 
to  your  mind : — 
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Oh,  strange  new  land,  that  yet  wast  never  young. 

Whose  youth  from  thee  by  griping  need  was  wrung. 

Brown  foundling  of  the  woods,  whose  baby-bed 

Was  prowled  round  by  the  Indian's  crackling  tread ; 

And  who  grew'st  strong  through  shifts,  and  wants,  and  pains, 

Nursed  by  stern  men  with  empires  in  their  brains ; 

Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmael  slain, 

With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane. 

Thou  skilled  by  Freedom  and  by  great  events 

To  pitch  new  States  as  Old-World  men  pitch  tiints;' 

Thou,  taught  by  fate  to  know  Jehovah's  plan. 

That  man's  devices  can't  unmake  a  man. 

And  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawn  in 

Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin — 

The  grave's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay 

In   fearful  haste  thy  murdered  corpse  away. 

The  City  of  New  York  is  built  on  an  island 
about  fourteen  miles  long  by  three  broad,  formed  by 
the  Hudson  or  North  River,  as  it  is  there  called, 
and  the  East  River.  One  of  the  great  attractions 
of  all  American  cities,  Boston  excepted,  is  the  extreme 
width  of  the  streets,  and  their  being  planted  with 
rows  of  trees,  giving  a  most  agreeable  shade  and 
air  of  coolness  in  that  hot  climate.  The  streets  are 
also  planned  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  those 
in  one  direction  being  called  avenues,  and  the  other 
direction  streets,  thus  much  assisting  passengers 
in  finding  any  locality.  Any  traveller  who  goes 
there  with  the  expectation  of  having  certain  fixed 
sights  to  see,  such  as  picture-galleries,  churches,  &c., 
and  with  the  intention  of  "  doing"  an  American  city, 
as  so  many  do  the  Continental  ones,  will  find  himself 
grievously  mistaken.  The  sights  are  the  country,  the 
people,  and  what  a  people  with  indomitable  perse- 
verance and  pushing  energy  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  a  century. 

The  interest  of  New  York  centres  in  Broadway, 
which  intersects  the  city  from  end  to  end.  This  noble 
street  extends  for  two  miles  and  a-half  in  a  straight 
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line,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  follows  the  Hudson 
River  till  it  ends  in  the  Central  Park.  A  stranger 
on  first  going  down  Broadway,  or  any  of  the  other 
leading  streets,  is  struck  by  the  marvellous  lightness 
of  all  the  stone  buildings,  by  the  immense  amount 
of  window-room  they  are  able  to  have,  far  exceeding 
what  would  be  considered  safe  for  European  buildings. 
On  closer  examination  he  finds  that,  what  at  first 
sight  he  took  to  be  brown  or  g^^ey  stone,  is,  in  fact, 
entirely  iron  cast  so  as  to  represent  cut-stone.  The 
cost  of  these  is  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  stone 
buildings,  and  their  advantages  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  infinitely  superior,  on  account  of  the  far 
greater  amount  of  light.  The  effect  of  these  light 
stores  when  intermixed  with  the  white  marble  and 
red-stone  of  which  the  other  buildings  are  constructed, 
and  relieved  by  the  double  line  of  trees,  is  most 
pleasing,  especially  when  contracted  with  the  narrow 
and  irregular  streets  of  most  European  towns.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Munich  no  doubt  remember 
the  pleasing  effect  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  bordered 
by  its  stately  buildings,  has  after  the  irregular  streets 
of  most  other  German  towns.  Such  another  street 
is  Broadway,  only  magnified  in  every  direction,  and 
teeming  with  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of  the 
most  crowded  London  thoroughfares. 

At  the  termination  of  Broadway,  or,  rather  at  the 
point  beyond  which  New  York  has  not  yet  extended — 
for  the  whole  island  is  planned  for  the  city — is  situated 
the  Central  Park.  It  is  the  dream  of  enthusiastic 
New  Yorkers  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole 
island  will  be  one  city,  and  then  the  park  will  be 
where  its  name  implies.  Covering  an  area  double 
that  of  the  London  parks  put  together,  the  natural 
inequalities  of  the  ground  have  been  so  well  utilized  as 
to  form  a  park  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  city,  except  Baltimore,  can  show.  Trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
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and  instead  of  a  flat  meadow  with  a  few  old  stumps 
and  a  drive  round  it,  the  drives  pass  along  shady 
avenues  and  by  the  sides  of  artificial  lakes,  and  here 
New  York  turns  out  in  the  afternoon. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  the  park  is  down  the 
5th  Avenue,  the  only  one  whose  sanctity  has  not  been 
invaded  by  the  street  cars.  This  avenue  and  the 
streets  opening  out  of  it  form  the  West  End  of  the 
city,  and  consequently  it  has  been  saved  firom  the  rails 
which  are  so  disagreeable  to  those  driving  in  other 
parts.  A  novel  method  of  paving  has  been  adopted 
throughout  this  part  of  the  city ;  instead  of  stone  or 
macadam,  blocks  of  wood  are  used,  cut  across  the 
grain.  It  has  been  foimd  to  answer  exceedingly  well 
in  those  streets,  which  are  free  from  heavy  traffic, 
deadening  the  sound,  and  being  very  smooth  and  clean. 
A  little  way  up  the  5th  Avenue  is  the  5th  Avenue 
Hotel,  one  of  those  on  a  truly  American  scale,  accom- 
modating over  twelve  hundred  guests,  and  in  which 
hundreds  of  families  permanently  live.  The  whole 
groimdfloor  is  devoted  to  the  general  public,  who  in 
the  evening  turn  it  into  a  second  exchange.  You  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  the  stairs,  which  in  such  a  house 
would  be  prodigious,  by  elevators,  which  are  ascending 
and  descending  all  day  long.  In  the  Hotel  is  a 
Theatre,  a  not  imcommon  accompaniment  of  an 
American  Hotel,  while  the  outside  of  the  basement  is 
let  for  shops.  Not  much  farther  up  the  avenue  is  the 
marble  palace  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  Merchant  Prince 
of  the  States,  a  padace,  all  the  carving  for  which  was 
brought  from  Rome,  and  which  would  be  an  ornament 
to  any  capital.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  throughout 
the  States — a  dirty  or  soot-begrimed  building  is  never 
seen;  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  coal  burnt  the 
marble  remains  as  white  as  the  day  it  was  cut. 

About  two  miles  farther  up  lies  the  Park,  one 
boundary  of  which  this  avenue  forms.  The  popular 
taste  for  driving  has  there  run  to  extravagance.     So 
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general  is  this  inania  for  driving  among  New  Yorkers, 
that  with  a  large  and  increasing  class  social  condition 
bases  itself  upon  horseflesh.  Riding,  however,  through- 
out the  Northern  States,  is  totally  ignored.  Six  and 
eight-in-hands  with  flaming  harness  fill  the  roads  and  ^ 
monopolize  their  devotion,  while  spurs  and  saddles  are 
curiosities  in  shop-windows.  Even  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts it  is  little  more  in  vogue  than  in  the  cities. 
An  American  farmer  never  walks  out  to  traverse  a 
distance  of  only  a  mile,  but  it  is  the  buggy  that  is 
hitched  up,  and  not  the  horse  saddled.  This  it  was 
that  gave  the  Southern  cavalry  so  decided  a  superiority 
in  the  late  war.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  abject 
worship  of  utility,  that  they  have  so  long  cherished 
the  trotter  to  the  detriment  of  his  nobler  brother. 

The  means  of  locomotion  in  New  York  are  perfect. 
Down  every  avenue,  except  the  5th,  a  double  line  of 
rails,  and  in  many  instances  as  many  as  four  lines 
are  laid,  and  upon  these  the  cars  are  constantly 
running.  These  cars — ^not  close  boxes  like  those 
that  disgrace  our  metropolis— drawn  by  two  horses, 
go  about  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  similar  cars  run 
in  connection  with  these  down  all  the  principal  streets. 
On  account  of  the  excellency  and  convenience  of  these 
cars,  cabs  are  unknown  in  the  city,  and  all  luggage  is 
conveyed  by  express  companies,  who  succeed  in 
delivering  it  at  its  destination  as  quickly  as  the  owner 
can  reach  it  himself.  All  waggons  and  other  vehicles 
that  have  to  convey  heavy  loads  have  their  wheels 
so  made  as  to  run  on  the  tracks  also,  thus  causing 
a  great  saving  of  labour  to  the  horses. 

Just  out  of  Wall-street  (the  Lombard-street  of  New 
York)  there  is  the  Gold-room,  where  daily  the  small 
amount  of  specie  in  the  country  is  sold  for  greenbacks. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  unknown  to  many  of  my  readers 
that  since  the  American  war  there  has  neither  been 
gold  or  silver  in  general  circulation.  The  place  of 
this  coinage  is  supplied  by  notes,  not  representing 
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so  much  gold  in  the  Bank  or  Treasury,  but  simply 
promises  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  pay  so  much  in  gold  to  the  holder  of  that 
note  after  the  lapse  of  a  fixed  number  of  years.  The 
general  value  at  present  of  a  dollar  in  gold  being 
about  1. 1 5  in  greenbacks,  though  this  is  constantly 
changing,  and  the  change  is  so  rapid,  that  it  necessi- 
tates telegraphic  communication  between  the  Grold- 
room  and  all  the  principal  warehouses  and  banks,  and 
is  a  cause  of  constant  difiEiculties. 

In  America,  as  in  England,  one  section  of  female 
society  is  dissatisfied  with  the  political  status,  and 
"  a  large  and  influential  meeting"  of  the  irrepressible 
female  beiijg  advertised,  I  shall  venture  to  take  my 
reader  to  h^r  the  stars  of  female  oratory.  Long 
arrays  of  empty  benches  greet  us  as  we  enter;  the 
hour  has  been  badly  selected ;  few  there  are  at  present 
to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  fair  and  furious  maidens. 
This  was  hard  on  the  woman's  suffirage,  for  it 
was  the  second  decade,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  first  blast  firom  the  female  trumpet,  the  initial  wail 
of  the  disenfiranchised  woman.  The  hall,  however, 
soon  began  to  fill  with  ardent  supporters  of  the  strong- 
minded  females.  Mrs.  Pauline  Davis,  a  worthy  and 
eminent  petticoat  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  woman's  right 
to  snub  and  worry  the  life  out  of  weak-minded  man, 
took  the  chair.  She  was  supported  in  her  trying 
position  by  a  bevy  of  females  of  decorous  mien  and 
determined  aspect,  ladies  to  whom  it  was  hopeless  for 
an  impressioned  admirer  to  whisper  a  word  of  endear^ 
ment ;  awfiil  in  their  assertion  of  rights  to  do  all  that 
men  declined  to  perform.  To  the  members  of  the 
other  sex  the  ladies'  ruffles  and  aspiring  chignons 
raised  their  dreadfiil  forms  in  anger;  every  rustle  of 
a  silk  dress  sent  a  thrill  through  panting  breasts, 
while  the  shrill  cry  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  and  the  subdued 
expressions  of  "  Bully  for  you,"  which  at  times  during 
the  meeting  shot  out  from  the  several  set  lips  of  the 
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fair  reformers,  sank  into  their  souls.    Never  since  the 
clarion  tones  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Wright  Davis'  matchless 
voice     affrighted    the    male     denizens    of     S3rracuse 
N.Y.   twenty   years   ago  was   mortal   man   in  such  a 
predicament.     He   could    not   smile,    for    that    facial 
movement  would  be  considered  as  unseemly  irreverence ; 
he  dared  not  frown,  lest  he  should  be  placed  on  the 
black  books   of  the   watchful   sisters;    he   could   not 
laugh  without  incurring  the  risk  of  an  immediate  and 
decisive  interviewing  by  a  host  of  insinuating  advocates 
of  the  rights  of  woman.    To  his  great  relief,  at  last, 
ilrs.  Pauline  Wright  Davis,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
flutter  of  silks  and  flourish  of  hair  and  ribbons,  an- 
nounced that  the  attack  on  the  position  of  the  enemy 
was  about  to  commence. 

Mrs.  Davis  threw  a  hurried  glance  at  the  ceiling, 
looked  steadily  forward  for  half-a-minute,  sweetly 
smiled  at  the  blooming  maidens  by  her  side,  tucked 
up  her  dress,  put  her  right  foot  forward,  used  her  hand- 
kerchief twice,  and  then  delivered  herself  of  a  short 
sketch  of  the  various  plans  for  securing  woman's  rights, 
which  had  been  in  operation  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  After  numerous  other  advocates  had  urged 
their  various  pleas,  the  meeting  closed  by  pronouncing 
"unanimously"  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  woman. 

Intimately  connected  with  New  York,  though  in 
different  States,  are  the  two  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
Jersey,  the  former  in  Long  Island  and  the  latter  in  the 
State  of  the  same  name.  Neither  of  these  are,  at 
present,  united  by  bridges  to  New  York,  though  a 
suspension  bridge  has  been  commenced,  which,  when 
complete,  will  join  Brooklyn  with  the  former. 

In  Brooklyn  is  situated  the  beautiful  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  which  might  well  form .  a  model  for  those 
of  our  own  land.  Here ,  the  Americans  almost  vie 
with  the  ancients  in  their  attempts  to  perpetuate  their 
names  by  the  magnificence  of  their  mausoleums. 

J.  £•  Johnson. 
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is  now  just  a  year  ago  since  I  found  myself 
bound  a  second  time  for  the  East. 

If  Suez  society  had  gazed  with  amazement 
at  the  unusually  extensive  caravan  with  which  the 
Sinai  Expedition  left  that  place  the  previous  year,  they 
were  absolutely  aghast  at  the  equipment  with  which 
I  and  my  companion  committed  ourselves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Wilderness,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who,  as  they  saw  our  little  boat-load  of  boxes 
and  Bedawin  push  off  for  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  canal, 
regarded  us  in  the  light  of  harmless  lunatics,  and 
considered  our  expedition  as  little  better  than  suicide. 

But  there  were  unknown  deserts  to  explore,  strange 
and  possibly  hostile  tribes  to  encounter,  and  we 
judged  it  best  to  dispense  with  all  unnecessary  baggage ; 
and  as  we  could  work  much  better  on  foot,  riding 
camels  would  have  been  a  mere  useless  expense. 

Instead  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  camels  which  tra- 
vellers generally  require  for  a  trip  to  Sinai,  we  took 
four,  which  carried  all  our  stores  and  camp  furniture. 

A  Dragoman,  of  course,  we  did  not  require,  as  we 
were  both  familiar  with  Arabic,  and  since  we  num- 
bered the  arts  of  frying  bacon  and  wiping  plates 
amongst  our  numerous  accomplishments,  a  servant  was 
at  once  voted  unnecessary  and  a  bore. 

In  fact,  we  started  quite  unattended  except  by  the 
camel  drivers,  and  performed  our  journey  alone  and 
on  foot. 
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Our  dress  consisted  of  a  Syrian  suit  of  brown 
Holland  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Turkish  soldiery ; 
a  thick  felt  cap  and  striped  handkerchief  worn  over 
a  shaven  head,  a  dagger  and  revolver  stuck  in  a 
red  shawl  round  our  waist,  and  a  gun  completed  the 
costume,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  a  high  authority,  when  three  months  later 
we  entered  Jerusalem  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear, 
that  two  more  disreputable  figures  have  seldom  been 
seen  in  that  holy  city^ 

But  before  asking  the  reader  to  accompany  us  upon 
our  journey,  I  will  say  a  few  preliminary  words  about 
the  Great  and  Terrible  Wilderness  which  was  to  form 
the  scene  of  our  explorations. 

Tradition  and  history  alike  prove  that  the  scenes  of 
the  Exodus  took  place  in  that  desert  region,  called  by 
the  very  appropriate  name  of  Arabia  Petraea,  6r  the 
Stony.  This  includes  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  the 
Bddiet  et  Tlh  (literally  signifying  the  desert  of  the 
wanderings),  as  well  as  some  portion  of  Idiunsea  and 
Moab. 

Sinai  is  a  triangular  peninsula,  situated  between 
the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  A  strip  of  flat  Desert  fringes 
the  country  roimd,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
great  mountain  mass,  consisting  of  two  formations — 
granite  and  sandstone.  These  granite  mountains  are 
divided  into  three  great  clusters,  of  which  the  western 
group  has  Serbal  for  its  highest  point,  the  south-eastern 
culmiftates  in  the  magnificent  peak  of  Umm  Shomer, 
and  the  centre  one  contains  Jebel  Caterina,  the  highest 
point  in  the  Peninsula,  and  Jebel  Musa,  the  most 
important,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  in  all  human  probability, 
the  mountain  from  which  the  Law  was  proclaimed. 

The  ordinary  road  from  the  convent  to  Akabah 
crosses  a  sandy  plain  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a  large  rock,  where 
travellers  are  wont  to  halt  for  the  sake  of  the  shade 
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which  it  affords,  and  where  they  look  upon  one  of  the 
dreariest  prospects  in  the  whole  desert. 

The  neighbourhood  is,  however,  really  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  for  a  few  hours  short  of  this  lie  the 
remains  of  an  Israelitish  camp,  and  a  short  distance 
further  on  is  Hazeroth,  the  second  permanent  encamp- 
ment of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  departure 
from  Sinai. 

When  making  a  previous  excursion  to  Hazeroth  we 
came  across  some  curious  stone  remains,  and,  on  asking 
the  Arabs  what  they  might  be,  were  told  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  the  camp  of  a  large  Hajj  caravan,  which 
had  lost  its  way  at  this  point  and  wandered  ofiF  into 
the  Tih. 

Now,  the  word  Hajj  is  applied  by  the  Mohammedans 
to  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims,  which  yearly  crosses 
the  desert  to  Mecca,  and  it  may  seem  an  anachronism 
to  suppose  that  there  exists  any  connection  between 
this  and  the  story  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 
There  are,  however,  several  reasons  for  arriving  at 
such  a  conclusion. 

Firstly,  the  Mohammedan  caravan  would  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  passed  by  this  road,  and  the 
story  must,  therefore,  apply  to  quite  another  set  of 
Pilgrims. 

Secondly,  the  word  used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  legend, 
signifying  "they  lost  their  way,"  is  identical  with 
that  used  in  the  Bible  to  express  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites. 

Thirdly,  the  word  Hajj  points  conclusively  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  for  it  is  borrowed  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  the  Bible,  and  the  earliest  use  of  it 
is  in  the  passage  of  Exodus  where  Moses  begs  of 
Pharoah  to  let  the  people  go  to  "  sacrifice  in  the 
wilderness ;"  the  original  Hebrew  having  the  word 
Haggy  which  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  Hajj  of 
the  Arabic. 

Again,  the  remains  are  evidently  of  the  highest 
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antiquity,  and  differ  essentially  from  those  of  any  camp 
which  I  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  desert. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  if  you  ask  twenty  different 
Arabs  to  relate  one  of  their  national  legends,  they  will 
all  do  so  in  precisely  the  same  words,  showing  with 
what  wonderful  precision  oral  tradition  is  handed  down 
fixim  generation  to  generation  among  them. 

All  these  circumstances,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  strange  and  significant  story  attaching  to  the  spot, 
leave  very  little  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  the  remains 
which  we  discovered  were  really  and  truly  those  of  an 
Israelitish  camp. 

They  are  situated  exactly  halfway  between  Sinai  and 
Hazeroth,  and  here  we  know  was  Kibroth  Hattaavah, 
where  Israel  was  fed  with  the  miraculous  flight  of 
quails,  and  where  "while  the  flesh  was  yet  between 
their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote 
the  people  with  a  very  great  plague." 

As  if  to  place  the  identity  beyond  question,  there 
existed  outside  the  camp  an  immense  number  of 
tombs — ^the  very  Kibroth  Hattaavah,  or  "Graves  of 
gluttony,"  of  which  the  Bible  speaks. 

Truly  Grod  hath  not  left  himself  without  a  witness, 
for  "  the  very  stones  cry  out,"  and  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  His  Holy  Word. 

Ain  Hudherah  (Hazeroth),  though  lying  very  near 
to  the  ordinary  travellers'  route,  was  never  seen  by 
Europeans  until  the  Members  of  the  Expedition  and 
myself  visited  the  spot.  But  if  the  pilgrim  knew  that  the 
uninviting  cleft  in  the  white  rocks  before  him  looked 
down  on  Hazeroth  he  would  turn  aside  and  gaze  upon 
mrhat  is,  without  exception,  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  landscape  in  the  desert. 

Advancing  towards  the  cleft,  as  we  did  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  all  was  bare,  barren,  and  desolate ;  and 
a  violent  sandstorm  obscuring  all  the  mountains  to  the 
south-west  made  it  drearier  still.      Great  and  pleasant 
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then  was  our  surprise  when,  on  reaching  the  cliff,  we 
gazed  for  the  first  time  on  Hazeroth.  Through  a  steep 
and  rugged  gorge  with  almost  perpendicular  sides  we 
looked  down  on  a  wady  bed  that  winds  along  between 
fantastic  sandstone  rocks,  now  rising  in  the  semblance 
of  mighty  walls  or  terraced  palaces,  now  jutting  out 
in  pointed  ridges — ^rocky  promontories  in  a  sandy  sea. 
Beyond  lay  a  perfect  forest  of  mountain  peaks  and 
chains.  But  the  greatest  charm  of  the  landscape  was 
its  rich  and  varied  colouring;  the  sandstone,  save 
where  some  huge  block  has  fallen  away  and  displayed 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  stone  beneath,  is  weathered 
to  a  dull  red  or  violet  hue,  through  which  run  streaks 
of  the  brightest  scarlet  and  yellow  mixed  with  the 
darkest  violet  tints ;  here  and  there  a  hill  or  huge  dyke 
of  green  stone,  or  a  rock  of  rosy  granite,,  contrasts  Or 
blends  harmoniously  with  the  rest ;  and  in  the  midst, 
beneath  a  lofty  cliff  nestles  the  palm  grove  of  Hazeroth. 
This  picture  framed,  in  the  jagged  cleft;  and  lit  up 
by  the  evening  sun,  with  the  varied  tints  and  shades 
upon  its  mountain  background,  and  the  awful  stillness 
that  might  be  seen  as  Egypt's  darkness  could  be  felt, 
was  such  a  landscape  as  none  but  the  Great  Artist's 
hand  could  have  designed. 

For  a  little  more  than  a  day's  journey  past  Ain 
Hudherah  we  kept  a  northerly  course,  and  crossing 
the  water-shed  of  a  fine  broad  wddy  struck  the  main 
valley,  Wady  el  Ain,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  picturesque 
mountain,  the  name  of  which,  Jebel  'Arddeh,  is  etymo- 
logically  the  same  as  Haradeh,  one  of  the  unidentified 
stations  of  the  Israelites.  Here  we  met  with  the 
Haiwatt  Arabs  for  the  first  time.  They  are,  if  any- 
thing, poorer  than  the  Sinai  Bedawln,  and  wanting 
in  the  intelligence  and  cheerful  contentment  which 
distinguishes  the  latter  race.  Indeed,  with  some  r2ire 
exceptions,  the  various  tribes  which  we  encountered 
I  after  this  point  were  in  a  descending  scale  of  ignorance 

I  and  superstition,  and  their  one  prevailing  idea  was  that 
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we  had  come  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  stop  their 
rain  supply.  One  old  woman  roundly  abused  us  for 
the  late  drought,  and,  pointing  to  her  half-starved 
goats,  asked  if  we  weren't  ashamed  of  ourselves  ?  They 
believe  that  the  weather  office  is  <3ntirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Christians.  Another  instance  of  their 
mental  degradation  was  their  refusal  to  sell  us  a  lamb 
for  eighteenpence,  which  munificent  sum  we  offered 
them ;  they  demanded  two  shillings,  and,  after  a  long 
discussion,  we  were  obliged  to  part  without  coming 
to  terms. 

We  entered  the  Tlh  by  a  pass  previously  unknown, 
over  Jebel  el  'Ejmeh ;  it  is  called  "  The  Pass  of  the 
Water-drawer"  (Nagb  el  Mirdd),  from  some  wells  which 
lie  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain,  and  from  which 
we  drew  our  supply.  In  addition  to  the  ammonia,  with 
which  the  goats  of  centuries  had  impregnated  the  water, 
it  contained  naturally  a  strong  solution  of  Epsom  salts ; 
but  there  was  no  other  watering-place  between  that 
and  Nakhl,  and  we  were  compelled  to  live  on  the 
nasty  mixture  for  nearly  a  week.  The  want  of  water 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  desert  explora- 
tion— ^we  ourselves  suffered  considerably  from  it  at 
times — and  I  have  on  several  occasions  been  compelled  to 
go  three  weeks  without  so  much  as  washing  my  hands. 

The  desert  of  Et  Tih  is  a  limestone  plateau  of 
irregular  surface,  the  southern  portion  of  which  projects 
wedge-wise  into  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Mountains  of  Judah ;  on  the  west  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Arabah,  that  large 
valley  or  depression  which  runs  between  the  Ghilf 
of  Akabah  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  north-eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  a  second 
moimtain  plateau,  terminating  in  precipitous  escape- 
ments towards  the  south,  and  which,  though  intersected 
by  numerous  broad  wadies,  runs  northwards  without 
any  break  to  a  point  within  a  few  miles  of  Beersheba. 
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The  rest  of  the  district  consists  of  an  arid  rolling 
plain,  relieved,  however,  by  a  few  isolated  groups  of 
mountains  and  low  plateaux. 

This,  though  crossed  by  the  Hajj,  or  Pilgrim  route 
to  Mecca,  and  frequently  traversed  by  travellers  who 
prefer  to  approach  Palestine  by  the  "  Long  Desert," 
has  been  but  very  imperfectly  described  and  never 
systematically  explored,  while  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  district  was  absolutely  unknown.  And  yet 
this  country  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  Biblical  stu- 
dents, for  across  that  white  unpromising  waste  lay  the 
road  down  into  Eg3rpt  on  which  Jacob  travelled  to  visit 
his  long-lost  son,  and  along  the  same  way  the  Virgin 
Mother  fled  with  her  wondrous  Child;  here,  as  the 
name  still  reminds  us,  the  children  of  Israel  wandered ; 
and  that  hilly  plateau  on  the  north-east  was  the  home 
and  pasture  ground  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Negeb  of 
Scripture,  a  word  which  in  the  English  version  is  trans- 
lated "South  Country." 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  scene  of  our  future  wander- 
ings was  anything  but  cheerful  or  prepossessing;  as 
far  as  the  dead  level  of  the  country  would  allow  the  eye 
to  reach,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  round 
featureless  hills,  each  exactly  like  its  neighbour  and 
divided  by  small  winding  valleys.  For  a  whole  day's 
journey  we  proceeded  amidst,  the  same  monotonous 
scenery,  when  presently  the  valley  began  to  widen 
out  and  ultimately  disappeared  in  the  large  open  plain, 
low  limestone  ridges  taking  the  place  of  the  rounded 
hills  through  which  we  had  been  passing.  The  prospect 
was  a  most  melancholy  one,  and  to  make  it  more 
inspiriting  we  found  that  none  of  our  Arabs  knew  the 
way,  and  one  of  the  Terabin  Bedawin  whom  we  had 
brought  with  us  as  a  guide  confessed  himself  utterly  at 
at  fault.  We  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  emulate  the 
Israelites  and  wander  in  that  great  and  Terrible 
Wilderness  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  in  addition  to 
these   drawbacks,   our  Arabs  who  had  been  on  the 
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shortest  of  commons  for  some  time  were  getting  ex- 
hausted for  want  ojf  food,  and  the  camels  could 
scarcely  carry  their  loads  from  day  to  day. 

At  this  juncture  we  fortunately  fell  in  with  our  first 
specimen  of  the  Tiyihah  Arabs,  who  showed  us  where 
we  might  find  water  the  next  day  and  himself  conducted 
us  to  Nakhl. 

This  is  a  wretched  square  fort  in  the  middle  of  a 
glaring  white  desert,  where  a  few  miserable  soldiers  are 
maintained  by  the  Eg3rptian  Government  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Caravan  of  Pilgrims  which  annually  passes 
by  that  road  on  the  way  to  Mecca.  We  soon  found  that 
so  long  as  we  stayed  at  Nakhl  we  could  not  hope  for 
any  peace  or  quietness.  The  denizens  of  the  fort  and 
little  mud  village  attached  to  it  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  but  to  quarrel  with  one  another,  and  the  advent 
of  a  stranger  is  hailed  with  joy  as  a  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  this  pursuit.  There  was  not  a  living 
creature  amongst  them  from  the  military  governor  to 
the  mangiest  Arab  cur,  who  did  not  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  day  before  our  tent,  hoping  by  perseverance, 
to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  something  from  us. 

Presently  after  our  arrival  Mislih  Sheikh  of  all  the 
Tiyihah  came  down  with  his  brother,  and  the  two 
honoiired  us  with  their  company  until  long  past  mid- 
night. 

The  conversation  was  not  inspiriting,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  our  explorations  were  likely  to  come  to  an  un- 
timely end ;  every  part  of  the  country  which  we 
expressed  a  wish  to  visit  was  in  the  hands  of  some 
hostile  tribe,  and  whichever  way  we  went  we  must  be 
infallibly  robbed  and  murdered. 

However,  the  difficulties  at  last  vanished  one  by  one, 
and  the  sheikhs  went  so  far  as  to  promise  that  as  a 
special  favour  they  would  take  us  somewhere,  a  con- 
cession for  which  (they  decleired)  no  pecuniary  expression 
of  gratitude  on  our  part  could  possibly  repay  them ; 
and,  having  arrived  at  this  satisfactory  conclusion,  we 
VOL.  ^Tn,  p 
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undressed  and  went  to  bed,  as  a  delicate  hint  to  our 
guests  to  retire.  The  next  day  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  the  contract  signed,  and  after  a  little  delay  we 
were  fairly  started  with  our  Tiydhah  guides. 

The  Tiydhah  are  a  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Arabs 
inhabiting  the  whole  central  portion  of  the  desert  of  the 
Tlh;  their  country  produces  scarcely  any  grain,  and 
they  are  accordingly  compelled  to  purchase  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  Gaza  or  some  of  the  border 
villages  of  Palestine.  '  Their  camels  furnish  them  with 
their  only  means  of  subsistence,  as  they  are  employed 
in  conveying  the  Hajj  Pilgrims  across  the  desert  to 
Akabah  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  and  they 
have  also  the  right  of  conducting  those  travellers  who 
select  the  long  desert  route  to  Palestine.  Such  of  them 
as  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in  this  traffic, 
live  almost  entirely  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and 
goats,  occasionally  selling  one  of  the  former,  if  this 
resource  fail  from  drought  or  other  causes. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  Desert  milk  forms  the 
sole  article  of  diet  obtainable  by  the  Arabs,  and  I  have 
heard  a  well  authenticated  case  of  a  Bedawi  who  had 
not  tasted  solid  food  or  water  for  three  years. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  he  can  find  pasturage  for  his 
herds  the  Arab  cares  little  for  the  proximity  of  a 
water  spring  to  his  camp,  but  he  watches  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  few  and  scanty  showers  ot 
rain,  without  which  he  is  in  actual  danger  of  starvation, 
and  we  may  pardon  him  if  he  even  conceive  a  jealous 
suspicion  of  such  proceedings  as  geographical  or  astro- 
nomical observations.  A  compass,  sextant,  or  theodo- 
lite he  natxu-ally  regards  as  an  uncanny  and  magical 
instrument,  and  neither  his  soil  nor  his  sky  are 
sufficiently  tractable  as  it  is  to  warrant  him  in  allowing 
them  to  be  tampered  with. 

The  ancient  Arabs  prided  themselves  on  three 
things :  eloquence,  hospitality,  and  robbery.  From  the 
Tiy4hah  tribe  the  two  first  have  entirely  disappeared; 
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bu^  in  the  last  they  are  unrivalled  still,  and  once  at 
least  in  every  year  they  make  a  raid  upon  some  of  their 
neighbours  and  carry  off  their  cattle. 

In  these  expeditions  they  often  travel  as  far  as 
the  Syrian  desert  around  Palmyra,  a  distance  of  more 
than  twenty  days'  journey. 

Things  have  but  little  changed  in  the  Wilderness 
since  the  messenger  came  into  the  tent  of  Job  and 
said :  "  The  Chaldaeans  made  out  three  bands,  and  fell 
ux>on  the  camels  and  have  carried  them  away:  yea, 
and  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

Before  leaving  England  a  Syrian  friend  had  put 
into  my  hands  a  poetical  version  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
which  he  had  himself  recently  composed  in  the  Arabic 
lang^ge.  I  one  day  read  a  portion  of  this  to  our 
Sheikh  Suleimdn,  and  having  once  had  a  taste  of  it  he 
would  implore  me  night  after  night  to  read  it  aloud  to 
him,  for  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  trials  of  that  grand  old 
Sheikh  of  Uz  enlisted  all  his  Bedawi  s)rmpathies,  and 
the  easy  rhythm  and  choice  language  in  which  they 
were  clothed  captivated  his  ear.  Might  not  some  of 
our  missionary  societies  learn  a  lesson  from  this,  for 
many  a  Muslim  who  would  shudder  at  the  sin  of 
reading  the  book  of  the  Nazarenes  would  yield  to  the 
soft  influence  of  song. 

Suleiman  constantly  besought  me  to  teach  him  to 
read ;  now  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  education,  and  it 
was  hard  to  refuse  him,  but  one  reflection  made  me 
obdurate — /  knew  he  would  ask  me  for  the  hook. 

One  day  as  we  were  striking  camp,  and  the  Arabs 
were  engaged  in  adjusting  the  camel  loads,  I  came  up 
to  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  my  pipe.  What 
was  my  amazement,  when  on  turning  over  the  ashes  I 
found  a  potato— our  potato— quietly  roasting  there. 
Watching  unobserved  I  presently  saw  Selim  quietly 
abstract  the  delicacy  and  wrap  it  in  his  mantle  for 
future  surreptitious  consumption,  and  immediately 
taxed  him  with  the  theft.    Now  the  Bedawin,  although 
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professional  robbers,  have  a  wholesome  aversion  from 
pilfering,  and  Selim  being  thus  caught  in  the  act,  there 
was  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  camp. 

Suleiman's  pious  horror  was  a  sight  to  see,  and  in 
spite  of  our  intercession,  Selim  was  formally  beaten 
before  going  to  bed,  and  ever  after  when  a  difficulty 
arose,  we  ungenerously  brought  up  the  subject,  and  the 
stolen  potato  gained  us  the  victory. 

Rough  and  rude  our  guides  certainly  were,  but 
when  once  we  had  started  they  proved  as  cheery  and 
trusty  companions  as  we  could  have  wished. 

If  I  were  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  our  walk 
across  the  desert,  the  narrative  would,  I  am  afraid, 
appear  to  the  reader  as  monotonous  as  the  reality 
did  to  us.  Day  by  day  we  toiled  over  flat  white  gravel 
plains,  and  although  the  sight  of  a  few  scanty  shrubs, 
or  the  slightest  indication  of  life  were  to  us  incidents 
worthy  of  noting  down,  I  could  hardly  hope  that  such 
an  entry  as  the  following  which  I  find  in  my  journal 
would  appear  strikingly  sensational:  "Monday. — 
Walked  six  hours,  saw  two  beetles  and  a  crow." 

I  will  therefore  mention  briefly  some  of  the  most 
interesting  places  which  we  saw  or  discovered.  The 
first  of  these  was  'Ain  Gadis,  which,  being  literally 
interpreted,  signifies  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Holy  One." 

The  name  of  Gadis  is  in  meaning  and  etymology 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  Kadesh  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  identification  of  this  site  is,  perhaps,  more  important 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  region,  as  it  forms  the 
key  to  the  movements  of  the  Children  of  Israel  after 
leaving  Hazeroth  for  the  scene  of  their  forty  years' 
wanderings. 

The  spring  which  bears  the  suggestive  name  of 
Gadis  is  situated  at  that  particular  part  of  the  moun- 
tain plateau  where  this  falls  to  a  lower  level,  and,  as 
we  found  on  subsequently  passing  through  it,  is  more 
open,  less  hilly,  and  more  easily  approached  from  the 
direction   of  Akabah.      It  is  thus  situated  at  what  I 
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should  call  one  of  the  natiiral  boundary  lines  of  the 
country. 

I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  this  statement : 

From  Northern  Syria  to  Sinai  southwards  the 
country  seems  to  have  certain  natural  divisions  marked 
by  the  comparative  fertility  of  the  soil  of  each.  In 
Syria  at  the  present  day  we  have  a  well-watered  and 
productive  soil ;  in  Palestine  after  the  Hermon  district 
the  soil  is  much  more  barren,  but  shows  traces  of 
greater  fertility  in  former  times ;  south  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  to  the  point  immediately  below  which 
our  Kadesh  is  situated,  the  country,  though  now  little 
more  than  a  barren  waste,  presents  signs  of  a  most 
extensive  cidtivation,  reaching  down  to  even  a  com- 
paratively modem  period. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Negeb,  or  South  Country 
of  Scripture,  and  Ain  Gadls  may  be  considered  as 
situated  almost  at  the  frontier  of  this  district. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  it  must  have  borne  the  same 
relation  to  the  then  fertile  region  of  the  Negeb  which  that 
now  barren  tract  at  the  present  day  bears  to  Palestine. 

Now,  the  spies  went  up  from  Kadesh  and  returned 
bringing  with  them  grapes  from  Eshkol,  and  this  latter 
site  is  generally  assumed  to  be  identical  with  W4dy  el 
Khcdfl,  or  the  valley  of  Hebron. 

But  Hebron  is  at  least  four  days'  journey  from  'Ain 
Gadfs,  and  grapes  and  figs  could  not  have  been 
brought  so  far  in  that  hot  climate  without  spoiling 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  cautious  manner  in  which, 
in  their  character  of  spies,  Caleb  and  his  companions 
must  have  passed  through  the  country.  If,  then, 
Kadesh  is  at  'Ain  Gadfs,  as  we  suppose,  the  grape 
bearing  Eshkol  must  be  near  the  same  place;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  Negeb  are  miles  of  country — ^hill  sides 
and  valleys — covered  with  small  stone  heaps,  swept 
in  regular  swathes,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  to  this 
day  tekildt  el  ^anab^  or  "  grape  mounds." 
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Most  Biblical  Greographers  have  placed  Kadesh 
much  closer  to  the  southern  border  of  Palestine,  near 
the  passes  of  Sufih  and  Figreh,  and  immediately 
below  the  mountains  of  Judaea ;  but,  in  that  case,  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  confined  in  a  cul^e-sac^ 
with  the  Canaanites,  Amorites,  Edomites,  and  Moabites 
completely  hemming  them  in — ^whereas,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  'Ain  Gadis  they  would  have  had  nothing 
but  the  wilderness  around  them,  and  certainly  no 
very  hostile  peoples  in  their  rear.  Now,  I  believe, 
that  a  good  general  like  Moses  woidd  not  have 
chosen  a  bad  position  for  so  important  a  camp; 
and  I  am,  therefore  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the 
Ain  Gadfs  which  we  saw  is  actually  the  Kadesh  of 
the  Bible. 

In  a  large  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  plateau, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  we  found  another 
ancient  site,  before  unknown;  this  was  a  large  town 
containing  three  churches  and  a  tower,  but  now  utterly 
deserted.  It  is  called  Sebaita,  a  name  that  at  once 
suggests  the  Zephath  of  the  Bible.  Zephath  signifies  a 
Watch-tower ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  distant  fi-om  the  town  we  dis- 
covered a  fortress  built  on  very  ancient  foundations,  and 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill  that  overlooks  the 
entire  plain.  Its  name  is  El  Meshrifeh,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
fort,  exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  Zephath^  "  a  Watch- 
tower."  In  Judges  i.  17  we  find  it  thus  spoken  of: 
"And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother,  and  they 
slew  the  Canaanites  that  inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly 
destroyed  it,  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  called 
Hormah."  From  this  passage  Zephath  and  Hormah 
are  generally  thought  to  be  one  and  the  same,  but 
I  should  rather  consider  that  the  city,  to  which  the 
Israelites  gave  the  name  of  Hormah  after  they  had 
conquered  it,  was  called  the  city  of  the  Zephath,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  watch-tower,  and  that  in  the  town 
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of  Sebaita  and  the  fort  of  El  Meshrifeh  we  have  the 
two  places  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges. 

A  circumstance  which  gives  a  great  additional 
interest  to  this  spot  is,  that  the  Israelites,  we  are  told, 
when  they  attempted  to  force  a  passage  into  the  hill 
country  of  the  Amorites  were  driven  back  and  defeated 
at  a  pass  in  the  mountains  near  Hormah. 

Now,  the  fort  of  El  Meshrifeh  commands  the  only 
pass  by  which  the  plain  where  Sebaita,  or  Hormah 
stands  can  be  approached,  and  we  may  thus  trace  the 
movements  of  the  wandering  Hosts  of  Israel  after  their 
encampment  at  ICadesh,  the  position  of  which  I  have 
already  identified. 

Reheibeh  and  Shutneh,  the  Rehoboth  and  Sitneh 
where  Isaac  dug  his  wells:  (Gren.  xxvi.  21,  22.)  Kha- 
lasah,  once  a  flourishing  town,  where  Venus  was 
worshipped  with  all  the  licentious  pomp  of  the  Pagan 
ritual:  Saadi,  an  extensive  ruin  whose  history  has 
perished  and  whose  very  existence  was  unknown  till  we 
lit  by  chance  upon  the  site :  these,  and  many  others  I 
must  dismiss  without  more  than  this  passing  word,  and 
come  at  once  to  a  spot  which  witnessed  some  of  the 
earliest  scenes  of  Bible  history — ^I  mean  the  well 
of  Beersheba,  dug  by  Abraham  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  himself.  The  name  which  he  gave  it  still 
clings  to  the  spot;  the  Bedawin,  to  whom  the 
Scriptures  are  imknown,  still  point  with  pride  to 
the  great  work  which  their  father  Ibrahim  achieved, 
and  as  they  draw  water  from  it  for  their  flocks,  the 
ropes  that  let  the  buckets  down  still  glide  along  the 
same  deep  furrows  in  the  masonry  which  mayhap  the 
ropes  of  the  Patriarch's  servants  first  began. 

Strange  and  solemn  are  the  thoughts  which  a  journey 
like  this  inspires.  The  word  of  God  had  declared  long 
ages  ago  that  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  Amorites  should  become  a  desolate 
waste ;  that  "  The  cities  of  the  Negeb  should  be  shut 
up,  and  there  shoiild  be  none  to  open  them/'     And 
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here  around  us  we  saw  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
dreadful  curse.  Wells  of  solid  masonry,  fields  and 
gardens  compassed  round  about  with  goodly  walls, 
every  sign  of  human  industry  was  there,  but  now,  only 
the  empty  names  and  stony  skeleton  of  civilization 
remained  to  tell  of  what  it  once  had  been. 

There  stood  the  ancient  towns,  still  called  too  by 
their  ancient  names,  but  not  a  living  thing  was  to  be 
seen  save  when  the  lizard  glided  o'er  the  crumbling 
wall,  or  startled  screech  owls  flitted  through  the  lonely 
street. 

From  Beersheba  we  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  refit, 
and  after  a  short  delay  returned  once  more  to  the 
Negeb,  or  South  country,  but  this  time  taking  the  route 
through  the  heart  of  the  unexplored  mountain  country 
to  the  Arabah,  and  so  on  to  Petra. 

This  journey  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one ;  the 
country  was  most  dreary  and  desolate ;  our  only 
supply  of  water  was  taken  from  holes  in  the  rock  where 
the  last  season's  rains  had  collected,  and  the  Arabs 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  troublesome. 

We  had  determined  to  visit  the  ruins  of 'Abdeh  the 
ancient  Eboda,  a  Roman  station  on  the  road  from 
Ghaza  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  after  much  difl&culty  in  ob- 
taining information  as  to  its  position,  had  encamped  in 
a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  where  the  ruins 
were  said  to  stand. 

While  we  were  preparing  to  make  the  excursion,  the 
chief  men  of  the  Azdzimeh  tribe  of  Arabs  came  down 
much  incensed  at  our  intrusion,  and  declared  that  we 
should  not  see  the  ruins,  peremptorily  bidding  us  to  go 
back  the  way  we  came  while  our  lives  were  yet  safe. 
However,  we  were  determined  not  to  have  our  journey 
for  nothing,  and  on  the  following  morning  set  out  up 
the  valley,  attended  by  our  two  Jehalin  camel  drivers, 
and  taking  with  us  the  sketch  books,  photographic 
and  measuring  instruments  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  deserted  city.    As  we  got  near  the  foot 
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of  the  pass  we  heard  the  loud  report  of  guns  firing 
above  us,  and  in  clear  determined  tones  the  Arab  war- 
song  rang  in  our  ears.  Still  we  plodded  steadily  on, 
but  as  we  commenced  the  ascent,  about  a  dozen  armed 
Arabs  suddenly  appeared  and  nimbly  scaling  the 
mountain  side,  took  possession  of  the  pass,  and  while 
some  began  throwing  stones  over  the  edge,  others  pre- 
sented their  guns  at  us,  and  the  Sheikh,  with  his  bare 
ann  raised  in  a  tragic  attitude,  treated  us  to  a  grandi- 
loquent address,  and  threatened  us  with  summary 
annihilation. 

Now,  we  knew  that  Arabs  are  never  anxious  to  com- 
mence a  fight,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  dread 
consequence  of  the  blood  feud,  so  we  sat  down  and, 
holding  our  guns  in  readiness,  smoked  our  pipes 
quietly,  and  answered  all  their  threats  with  quiet  chaif. 

At  last  there  came  a  lull,  and  we  sent  up  one 
of  our  Arabs  to  treat  for  peace,  but  he  was  met 
with  drawn  swords  and  literally  thrust  down  the  pass 
closely  followed  by  a  large  stone. 

Matters  were  now  getting  serious;  the  Arabs  lit 
a  beacon  fire  on  the  top  of  the  pass,  screamed  out 
in  frantic  tones,  Hallat  el  goniy  "  war  is  proclaimed  " — 
as  a  signal  for  their  neighbours  and  fi-iends  to  rush 
up  to  the  attack.  It  was  time  to  interfere,  so  I 
made  them  a  pretty  speech, ,  telling  them  that  our 
intentions  were  quite  peacefiil,  and  expressing  my 
surprise  at  being  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  people 
whose  guests  we  had  become.  A  long  altercation 
ensued,  and  peace  was  idtimately  concluded  on  con- 
dition of  our  paying  the  sum  of  eight  shillings,  they 
on  their  part  imdertaking  to  conduct  us  over  the  ruins, 
carry  our  instruments,  and  lend  us  all  the  assistance 
\Ye  might  require. 

When  we  were  nearing  Petra  we  heard  the  un- 
welcome news  that  the  surrounding  Arab  tribes  were 
at  war,  and  that  the  place  was  entirely  closed  to 
travellers,  one  party  who  had  come  down  to  Akabah 
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to  make  the  attempt  having  been  compelled  to  return 
without  success. 

Trusting,  however,  to  the  small  and  unpretending 
nature  of  our  cortege,  and  to  our  experience  of  Arab 
character  and  manners,  we  kept  to  our  proposed  route, 
and  reached  the  pass  leading  into  Petra  without 
attracting  observation. 

Arrived  here,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  ascending 
Mount  Hor  and  visiting  the  tomb  of  Aaron  upon  the 
summit,  which  we  reached  without  discovery.  Once 
there,  however,  we  were  seen  by  a  shepherd  lad,  who 
was  feeding  his  flocks  upon  the  mountain,  and  who 
immediately  shouted  out  to  give  the  alarm.  His  cry 
was  answered  by  a  gun  in  the  wady  below,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  rocks  aroimd  re-echoed  with 
the  firing  of  alarm  guns,  and  an  ominous  din  was  heard 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Petra  itself.  We  judged 
it  time  to  descend,  as  oiur  being  surprised  on  the 
mountain  would  inevitably  have  led  to  serious  conse- 
quences; and,  having  stayed  long  enough  to  boil 
the  thermometer  and  allow  my  companion  to  finish 
a  sketch  of  the  tomb  and  the  magnificent  view  of 
mountain  scenery  which  surroimds  it,  we  came  down 
the  steep  sides  of  Mount  Hor  rather  quicker  than 
I  ever  descended  a  mountain  either  before  or  since. 

On  reaching  the  valley  we  were  met  by  a  party 
of  about  thirty  Fellahin,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
shouting  their  war  cry  fiiriously.  We  had  no  easy 
work  to  pacify  them,  but  once  inside  Petra  we 
determined  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  accor- 
dingly stayed  more  than  a  week.  A  set  of  more 
thorough  ruffians  than  the  inhabitants  of  Petra  it 
has  never  been  my  misfortune  to  meet;  they  are  a 
branch  of  the  Khaibari  tribe,  Jews  who  long  ago 
settled  at  Mecca,  where  they  now  occupy  their  leisure 
in  robbing  pilgrims.  They  are  believed,  on  good 
authority,  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  Rechabites 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  xxxv.  z  : 
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"They  said,  we  will  drink  no  wine  for  Jonadab  the 
son  of  Rechab,  our  father  commanded  us,  saying,  ye 
shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for 
ever.  Neither  shall  ye  build  houses,  nor  sow  seed, 
nor  plant  vineyard,  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell 
in  tents;  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land 
where  ye  be  strangers." 

This  precept,  which  is  in  effect  that  they  should 
assimilate  their  mode  of  life  to  that  of  the  Arabs 
amongst  whom  they  dwell,  they  have  obeyed  to  the 
present  day,  for  they  drink  no  wine  and  dwell  in 
tents.  We  encamped  in  the  very  midst  of  them,  and, 
although  we  were  allowed  to  visit  the  ruins  as  much 
as  we  pleased,  they  gave  us  so  much  trouble  that  it 
has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  how  we  escaped  being 
stripped  of  everything  we  had  and  murdered. 

For  two  days  we  were  snowed  up  with  these  de- 
lightful companions  and  could  not  leave  our  tent ;  to  add 
to  our  discomfort  there  was  no  fuel  to  be  had,  and  we 
could  make  no  fire.  However,  we  put  on  all  our  clothes 
—three  shirts  and  several  coats  and  waistcoats  apiece, 
and  passed  the  time  in  bed,  making  ourselves  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Our  only 
consolation  was  that  oiur  Rechabite  neighboiurs  suffered 
more  than  we  did,  for  they  had  only  one  shirt  apiece, 
and  not,  indeed,  always  that.  I  am  afraid  we  were  very 
imcharitable,  for,  as  a  chorus  of  groans  and  chattering  of 
teeth  went  on  around  us,  we  felt  an  intense  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  they  were  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  own  misery  to  worry  us,  and  we  posted 
up  our  journals  and  smoked  our  pipes  quite  merrily. 

We  left  Petra  imder  the  escort  of  some  'Ammarin 
Arabs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  money  from  us 
by  leaving  us  without  camels,  food,  or  water,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  which  we  did  not  know>  and  on 
one  occasion  brought  down  a  party  of  their  friends 
to  waylay  and  rob  us  at  a  mountain  pass.  The 
Governor-General  of  Syria,  Rdshid  Pasha,  has  sent 
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down  troops  to  call  these  gentry  to  account^  and 
most  obligingly  promised  us  that  he  would  hang  our 
Sheikh  and  his  brother — a  mark  of  attention  which  we 
promised  them  on  leaving. 

The  journey  from  Petra  to  Moab  was  a  very 
exciting  one ;  the  Arab  tribes  around  us  were  at  war ; 
murders  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  often  when 
camping  for  the  night  we  could  not  even  light  our 
fire  after  sunset,  lest  the  blaze  should  reveal  our 
resting-place,  and  bring  down  upon  us  a  band  of 
marauders.  One  day  while  we  were  staying  with 
the  Sheikh  of  the  Beni  Hamideh  Arabs  at  Shih£n, 
the  Ancient  Sihon  in  Moab,  two  strange  Bedawin 
came  to  the  encampment,  and  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  a  council  of  war.  A  neighbouring  chief 
had  a  little  before  treacherously  murdered  forty  men, 
and  had,  moreover,  stolen  our  host's  donkey;  the 
latter  was  in  itself  almost  enough  to  form  a  casus 
belliy  and  hostilities  had  in  effect  been  carried  on 
for  some  time  between  the  two  tribes.  The  messengers 
we  saw  had  come  to  make  proposals  of  peace;  our 
host,  with  all  an  Arab's  frankness,  forgave  the  murders 
on  the  spot — ^the  murdered  men  were  not  of  his  tribe — 
and  the  three  embraced  with  every  mark  of  affection 
and  esteem.  But  presently  the  question  of  the  donkey 
was  brought  forward,  Sheikh  Ahmed  demanded  restitu- 
tion and  compensation,  and  the  negotiations  were 
ultimately  broken  off. 

Moab  is  a  large  flat  plateau  descending  in  abrupt 
cliffs  on  its  western  side  into  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan 
Valley.  A  more  than  usual  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  that  country  by  the  finding  of  the  celebrated 
Moabite  stone.  It  is,  a  large  slab  of  black  basalt 
inscribed  with  a  long  record  of  the  prowess  of  a 
certain  Mesha  King  of  Moab,  in  which  he  boasts 
of  his  successes  against  Israel,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  same  Mesha,  the  story  of  whose 
rebellion  is  told  at  length  in  II  Kings  m.    4-27. 
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We  visited  the  spot,  Dhibdn  (the  ancient  Dibon), 
where  the  monument  was  found,  and  where  it  was 
unfortunately  broken  by  the  Arabs,  owing  to  the 
mismanagement  of  its  first  discoverers  who  did  not 
know  how  to  treat  with  the  Bedawin.  The  passage 
I  have  referred  to,  speaks  of  the  author  of  the  Dhib&n 
stone  thus:  "And  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  was  a 
sheep-master,  and  rendered  unto  the  King  of  Israel 
an  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  an  hundred  thousand 
rams  with  the  wool."  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
wonderful  accuracy  of  the  Bible  in  its  descriptive 
details,  for  Moab,  with  its  extensive  grass  covered 
uplands  is  even  now  an  essentially  sheep  breeding 
country,  although  the  "fenced  cities  and  folds  for  sheep," 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
(xxxn.  36)  are  all  in  ruins.  But  in  its  palmier  days 
when  those  rich  pastures  were  covered  with  flocks,  we 
can  well  understand  how  the  most  appropriate  title  that 
could  be  given  to  the  King  of  such  a  country  was  that 
he  "was  a  sheep-master." 

When  in  Moab  we  heard  strange  accounts  of  an 
extraordinary  statue  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
called  "Lot's  Wife,"  and  determined  to  visit  it. 
After  a  fatiguing  walk,  and  having  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air  without  any  covering,  and  no  other  food 
than  a  small  piece  of  bread,  we  reached  the  spot, 
and  found  the  "statue"  to  consist  of  a  tall  natural 
rock,  which  did,  however,  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  an  Arab  woman  canying  her  child  on  her 
shoulder.  It  is  of  stone,  not  of  salt,  and  cannot,  of 
course,  be  the  real  Lot's  Wife  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  was  curious  and  instructive  to  find  the  story  still 
lingering  upon  the  spot  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  destroyed. 

A  few  days  more,  and  our  wanderings  in  the  Wilder- 
ness were  at  an  end.  We  stood  upon  the  heights  of 
Mount  Nebo,  where  Moses,  the  aged  law-giver  of  Israel, 
gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the  promised  land,  and  looked 
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his  last  upon  the  world.  The  hills  of  Palestine  rose  up 
before  us,  at  our  feet  the  Jordan  meandered  along  its 
noble  valley  to  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  as  we  meditated  on  the  scene,  the  solemn  words 
of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.  4)  came  to  our  mind  with  a 
reality  they  had  never  before  assumed  :  "  This  is  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed ;  I 
have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes." 

Hajji. 


^dL 
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«Et  potis  es  nigrmn  vido  pnefigere  Delta."— Persius. 

It  was  a  young  Examiner,    scarce    thirty  were   his 

years. 
His  name  our  University  loves,  honours,  and  reveres : 
He  pondered  o'er  some  papers,  and  a  tear  stood  in 

his  eye; 
He  split  his  quill  upon  the  desk,  and  raised  a  bitter 

cry — 
"0  why  has  Fortune  struck  me  down  with  this  un- 
earthly blow? 
"Why   doom'd   me   to   examine    in    my  loVd  one's 

Little-go  ? 
"0  Love  and  Duty,  sisters  twain,  in  diverse  ways  ye 

pull; 
"I  dare  not  *pass,'  I  scarce  can  'pluck:'  my  cup  of 

woe  is  full. 
"0  that  I  ever  should   have  lived  this  dismal  day 

to  see !" 
He  knit  his  brow,  and  nerved  his  hand,  and  wrote 

the  fatal  D. 

*  •  •  •  « 

It  was  a  lovely  maiden  down  in   Hertford's   lovely 

shire; 
Before  her,  on  a  reading-desk,  lay  many  a  well-filled 

quire: 
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The   lamp    of  genius  lit  her  eyes;    her   years  were 

twenty-two ; 
Her  brow  was  high,  her  cheek  was  pale,  her  bearing 

somewhat  blue : 
She  pondered  o'er  a  folio,  and  laboured  to  divine 
The  mysteries  of  "  x  "  and  "7,"  and  many  a  magic  sign : 
Yet   now  and  then  she  raised  her  eye,   and  ceased 

awhile  to  ponder, 
And  seem'd  as  though  inclined  to  allow  her  thoughts 

elsewhere  to  wander. 
A  step  was  heard,  she  closed  her   book;    her  heart 

beat  high  and  fast, 
As  through  the  court  and  up  the  stairs  a  manly  figfure 

passed. 
One  moment  more  the  opening  door  disclosed  unto 

her  view 
Her   own  beloved    Examiner,    her   friend  and    lover 

true. 
"Tell  me,   my  own  Rixator,   is  it   First   or   Second 

Class  r 
His  firm  frame  shook,  he  scarce  could  speak,  he  only 

sigh'd«Alas!" 
She  gazed  upon  him  with  an  air  serenely  calm  and 

proud — 
"  Nay,  tell  me  all,  I  fear  it  not " — ^he  murmured  sadly 

"Ploughed." 
She  clasped  her  hands,  she  closed  her  eyes  as  fell 

the  word  of  doom. 
Full   five   times   round   in  sileace  did  she  pace  her 

little  room; 
Then  calmly  sat  before  her  books,  and  sigh'd  "  Rixator 

dear, 
"Give  me  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  studied  for  next 

year." 
"My   owa   brave    Mathematica,    my   pupil    and    my 

pride, 
"My    persevering    Student    whom  I  destine  for  my 

bride ; 
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^Lave  struggled   hard  with  Duty,  while   the  Lover 

marked  you  B; 
"In  the  end  the  stem  Examiner  prevailed  and  gave 

you  D. 
"Mine  was   the   hand   that   dealt   the   blow !    Alas, 

against  my  will 
"I  plucked  you  in  Arithmetic — and  can'st  thou  love 

me  still  ? 
She  gazed  upon  him  and  her  eye  was  full  of  love 

and  pride— 
"Nay  these  are  but  the  trials,  Love,  by  which  true 

love  is  tried. 
"I  never   knew  your   value  true,  until  you  marked 

me  D : 
"D  stands  for  dear,  and  dear  to  me  you  evermore 

shall  be." 

•  •  »  «  • 

A  year  had  passed,  and  she  had  passed,  for  morning, 

noon,  and  night, 
Her  Euclid  and  her  Barnard  Smith  had   been  her 

sole  delight. 
Soon  "  Baccalaurea  Artium  "  was  added  to  her  name. 
And  Hitchin's  groves,  and  Grranta's  courts  resounded 

with  her  fame ; 
And  when   Rixator   hurried   down   one   day   by  the 

express. 
And  asked  if  she  would  have  him,  I  believe  she  answered 

"Yes." 
For  now  they  live  together,  and  a  wiser,  happier  pair. 
More  learned  and  more  loving,  can  scarce  be  found 

elsewhere ; 
And  they  teach  their  children  Euclid,  and  their  babies 

all  can  speak 
French  and  German  in  their  cradles,  and  at  five  can 

write  good  Grreek; 
And  he  is  a  Professor  and  she  Professoress, 
And  they  never  ceeise  the  Little-go  in  gratitude  to 

bless. 

VOL.  vn.  0 
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When  love  could  not  the  Lover  from  the  path  of 

duty  sway, 
And  no  amount  of  plucking  could  his  Student  fair 

dismay. 


Moral: 

Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady,  if  in  love  you  would 

have  luck,  . 
In  wooing,  as  in  warfare,  trust  in  nothing  else  than 

pluck. 

Arculus. 
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AM  a  patriotic  man,  otherwise  would  my  ink 
remain  unshed.  I  am  a  modest  man,  else  would 
patriotism  have  exhausted  it  long  ago.  I  have 
a  right  to  be  modest ;  if  I  had  not,  my  name  would  not 
have  been  among  the  alphabeticals  years  ago.  That 
modesty  to  which  I  now  lay  claim  must  even  then 
have  been  apparent.  I  never  sought  to  know  whether, 
if  priority  in  merit  instead  of  in  the  alphabet  had 
been  the  rule,  my  name  woidd  not  have  headed  the 
list.  The  virtuous  always  have  their  detractors ;  mine 
would  say  that  "where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise,"  and  that  it  was  a  happier  case  for  a  man 
to  dream  on  of  being  first  than  to  know  he  was  last. 
In  spite  of  their  insinuations,  however,  I  again  say 
I  am  a  modest  man.  How  is  it  then  that  I  presume 
to  sit  down  to  write  for  The  Eagle  f  Do  not  its  sub- 
scribers number  among  them  307  Fellows  of  the 
College  and  Masters  of  Arts  ?  Are  there  not  among 
them  men  of  might  to  wield  the  pen  ?  Is  there  not 
a  shrinking  at  the  thought  of  exciting  disdain  among 
editors  of  high  degree  ?  All  this  is  true,  and  more. 
But,  though  your  modest  correspondent  would  not 
write  for  glory,  or  in  presumption,  yet  patriotism  would 
not  suffer  him  to  have  it  said  in  Gath  that  The  Eagle 
was  coming  to  grief,  if  his  efforts  could  assist  in 
keeping  her  on  the  wing,  be  the  flight  ever  so  little 
above  ground.  Whatever  I  write,  it  may  at  any  rate 
stir  up  some  more  able  and  more  lazy  subscriber  to 
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exert  himself  to  contribute  an  article  now  and  then, 
if  only  to  save  us  all  from  trash.  What  shall  I  write? 
is  the  perplexing  question.  My  imagination  does  not 
soar  with  eagle  flight ;  it  creeps  on  the  ground.  I  am 
not  up  in  the-ologies — I  am  not  a  poet  by  birth ;  and 
the  result  of  my  placing  two  hundred  lines  of  rh3rme  in 
the  letter-box  of  the  Vice-chancellor  seemed  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  adage  respecting  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  poet  in  any  other  way.  I  never  saw  a 
Ghost.  I  was  never  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  a  coal-pit.  I  will  not  tell  the  readers  of 
The  Eagle  how  I  once  got  lost  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs 
at  night,  returning  from  a  day's  shooting  in  company 
with  a  Londoner — how  it  was  his  fault  entirely — ^how  we 
wandered  over  the  snow  in  a  thick  fog  for  hours — how 
cold  we  were,  and  how  hungry — how  we  drank  mush- 
room catsup,  which  the  keeper's  wife  had  sent  by  me 
for  my  aunt — ^how  nasty  it  was — ^how  we  fired  signals 
of  distress — and  at  last  viewing  the  light  in  the  cottage 
window,  as  benighted  travellers  are  wont  to  do,  went 
to  ask  our  way  home,  and  found  ourselves  just  outside 
the  gate  we  sought.  I  will  not  tell  how  once,  when 
I  was  in  the  communion  rails  of  a  Sunday  night,  the 
beadle  came  up  to  say  that  there  was  a  young  woman 
at  the  church  door  with  the  news  that  there  were 
thieves  inside  my  house — how  I,  walking  deliberately 
thither  after  service  was  over,  found  the  house  filled 
with  a  hundred  or  more  honest  men  looking  for  dis- 
honesty up  the  chimneys,  down  in  the  cellar,  and  in  the 
beds ;  while  others,  bearing  flaming  torches  of  news- 
paper, sought  for  it  under  the  garden  wall,  expecting, 
no  doubt,  to  come  upon  a  group  of  burglars  cooly 
dividing  the  booty  there.  They  shall  not  hear  these 
things,  nor  many  others  of  worthy  memory,  which  now 
shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  they  return  inexperienced 
to  their  graves.  But,  being  a  parson,  and  afflicted  with 
improvement  of  the  occasion  on  the  brain,  I  will  venture 
a  few  remarks  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
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natives  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  where  I  am  now  a 
fixture,  and  which  is,  not  without  sufficient  (not  to 
say,  good)  reason,  called  the  "Black  Country."  Few 
fledglings  from  the  nest  of  Alma  Mater  take  their  flight 
in  this  direction,  except  they  belong  to  the  cleric 
species.  And,  to  a  gfreat  extent,  for  the  information  of 
such  of  this  kind  as  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  wing, 
I  proffer  my  remarks.  Some  may  thus  happily  be 
prevented  from  choosing  this  as  a  sphere  of  labour ; 
others  may  discover  that  it  would  be  the  right  place 
for  them,  the  right  men.  Imprimis,  let  everyone  banish 
from  his  mind  for  ever  the  idea  of  coming  here,  in 
whose  creed  the  doctrine  of  cleanliness  holds  a  very 
high  place;  unless  you  can  afford  to  wear  a  clean 
collar  and  tie  every  day  of  your  life,  you  can't  be  clean 
here.  Summer  or  winter,  if  you  open  your  window  for 
a  breath  of  refreshing  air,  the  zephyrs  will  bear  on  their 
wings  flakes  of  soot,  which  will  spoil  a  clean  man's 
temper  for  the  day.  If  you  pull  a  twig  off  a  tree  (there 
are  curiosities  which  we  call  trees  here),  or  rest  your 
hand  on  a  wall  or  a  gate,  it  will  be  as  black  (more 
or  less)  as  if  you  had  polished  it  on  the  bottom  of 
a  kettle.  A  friend  from  a  short  distance  walking  up 
and  down  my  garden  one  day  plucked  ever  and  anon, 
as  we  conversed,  the  leaves  of  a  black  currant  tree,  and 
crushed  and  rubbed  them  in  his  hand;  he  refused 
afterwards  to  believe  that  his  palm  had  contracted  its 
colour  in  this  manner,  till  convinced  by  a  new  trial. 
If  you  can't  laugh  at  such  things,  stay  away,  or  un- 
happiness  will  be  your  lot.  Next  let  it  be  noted,  that 
this  particular  district  is  most  rigidly  to  be  eschewed 
by  all  who  are  not  willing  to  work,  and  work  hard. 
There  are  as  many  different  varieties  of  the  species 
parson  hereabouts  as  elsewhere ;  but  whether  they  be 
high,  low,  broad,  or  narrow,  they  achieve  success  or 
not,  according  to  their  willingness  to  work.  Your 
modest  correspondent  was  an  idle  man  at  college,  and 
he  does  not  regret  the  idleness  of  that  time  (innocent 
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idleness  it  was,  if  such  a  thing  there  be)  because  of 
*an  alphabetical  result,  or  of  an  impecuniary  result; 
or  a  result  affecting  prestige,  half  so  much  as  he  does 
on  account  of  the  difl&culty  of  unlearning  the  practice  of 
idleness.  His  motto  is,  "  Never  do  to-day  what  you 
can  put  off  till  to-morrow/'  My  undergraduate  friends, 
if  ever  you  intend  to  work  hard  in  your  lives,  form  the 
habit  while  you  are  where  you  are ;  and  if  you  don't 
work  hard,  which  is  a  maxim  not  perhaps  incumbent  on 
all,  work  methodically.  If  you  only  read  an  hour  a  day 
(many  are  they  who  wish  they  had  done  as  much)  make 
a  habit  of  sitting  down  and  doing  that  reading  at  a  fixed 
hour,  and  let  nothing  turn  you  from  it ;  you  will  then 
form  a  habit  of  having  a  time  for  ever3rthing  and  every- 
thing in  its  time,  which  will  hereafter  prevent  many 
heart-aches.  Again,  let  me  beseech  you  not  to 
come  here  if  you  can't  dispense  with  a  touching 
of  the  hat,  or  a  curtsey  from  the  working  classes. 
A  familiar  nod>  on  the  part  of  the  masculine  of 
this  species,  and  a  recognition  graduated  therefrom 
to  the  graceful  and  condescending  bend  on  the  part  of 
the  feminine,  and,  perhaps,  the  graisp  of  a  hand,  black 
from  the  forge  or  white  from  the  kneading-trough — ^these 
are  the  greetings  you  will  get,  if  you  get  any  at  all,  and 
these  you  will  have  to  make  the  best  of.  Some  few 
retain  the  old,  rural  fashion;  but  when  I  meet  with 
them,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the  users  of  intending 
to  pay  me  a  visit  which  will  lighten  my  pockets.  You 
must  be  ready  to  respond  to  them  as  heartily  as  thqr 
greet  you,  or  you  won't  do  for  a  Black  Country  parson. 
You  mustn't  come  here  expecting  to  be  looked  up  to 
because  you  wear  a  black  coat,  for  many  of  the  working 
men  wear  as  good  an  one  as  you;  nor  because  you 
have  ;^ioo  or  ;^  120  a  year,  for  many  of  them  get  as 
much  or  more  than  you,  and  they  know  it.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  draw  forth  the  respect  of  those  among 
the  working  classes,  whose  respect  is  worth  having, 
except  good  hard  work.    Don't  set  foot  here  if  you 
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believe  in  church-rates,  nor  if  you  have  any  doubts, 
which  you  don't  keep  within  your  teeth^  as  to  the 
right  of  any  man  to  be  a  dissenter  if  he  likes.  You 
may  be  one  of  those  who  claim  a  monopoly  of  spiritual 
dispensation  for  themselves,  as  the  successors  of  the 
apostles ;  if  you  are,  then  by  working  hard,  and  per- 
severing, you  will  get  a  "following,"  but  you  will 
never  attach  the  people  as  a  body  to  the  church.  Keep 
away  fix>m  this  quarter  if  you  haven't  a  msinly  bearing, 
a  clear  voice  (the  loud^  the  better),  and  the  will  never 
to  q>a]:B  it  either  in  reading  or  preaching.  The  voice 
is  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  be  thought  of.  If  you 
can't  match  the  primitive  methodist  in  loudness  of 
voice,  you  must  equal,  if  not  excel,  him  in  downrightness 
of  expression.  You  must  call  things— even  things  dis- 
agreeable to  ears  polite — ^by  their  real  names,  or  you 
won't  have  a  collier,  or  a  boatman,  or  a  forgeman,  in 
your  church;  they  will  go  elsewhere — to  some  place 
where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  injunction  "Oh! 
breathe  not  his  name,"  and  where  the  destination 
of  misguided  travellers  is  not  considered,  "a  place 
which  shall  be  nameless/'  If  you  mean  to  come  here, 
jou  must  make  up  your  mind  to  be  fond  of  tea-parties. 
Tea-parties  are  indispensable ;  and  you  must  be  ready 
to  make  a  speech  thereat — a  speech  of  wit  and  wisdom 
combined.  You  must  not  be  horrified  if  the  odour 
(^  rum  is  discernible  during  tea.  Rum  is  the  cream  of 
the  Black  Country ;  and  somebody  or  other  among  the 
guests  is  sure  to  bring  a  bottle  of  cream  in  his  or 
her  pocket,  and  slily  dispense  it  among  the  nearest 
of  the  company,  to  the  discomfiture  of  Cowper.  Don't 
come  here  unless  you  can  endiure  without  ofience  things 
that  would  make  the  country  parsoii-squire's  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  rile  up  lilac-kidded  and  frock-coated 
dignities  into  inexpressible  paroxysms  of  self-important 
wrath.  Your  correspondent  was  uniting  a  happy  couple 
m  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  The  bridegroom  steadily 
refiised  to   repeat  after  him  the  prescribed  form  of 
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espousals.  When  requested  to  do  so,  he  merely  nodded 
his  head ;  and  even  the  expreissed  desire  of  the  bride 
herself  failed  to  extract  more  from  him.  At  last  he 
was  told  that  the  ceremony  could  not  proceed  unless 
he  complied  with  the  injunction.  Another  attempt-^ 
"  Now,  say  this  after  me,"  "  I,  John,  take  thee,  Mary" 
No  response  such  as  required;  but,  with  a  grave 
wink  of  the  right  eye,  and  a  nod  of  the  head  to  the 
right  side,  he  said,  in  the  most  confidential  and  coii- 
ciliating  manner,  "It's  all  right,  gaffer."  This  was 
taken  as  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Don't  come 
here  if  you  object  to  having  tea  or  supper  with  your 
grocer,  and  can't  make  yourself  quite  at  home  by 
the  fireside  of  your  linendraper,  or  listen  with  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  to  his  daughter  performing  or  singing 
at  the  piano.  But  if  you  want  to  get  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  parish  work ;  if  you  want  good 
hearty  people  to  deal  with ;  if  you  want  to  come 
to  a  place  where  life  and  vigour  responding  to  effort 
will  encourage  you  in  your  work,  then  yoii  have  only  to 
apply  to  me,  and  if  I  happen  to  want  a  curate  at  the 
time,  and  your  views  and  mine  agree,  I  shall  be  liappy 
to  engage  with  you ;  and,  if  not,  I  am  pretty  sure  to  be 
able  to  introduce  you  to  someone  else  who  would  be 
glad  to  do  so. 
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0  MY  love,  my  love  she  is  fair, 

And  her  beauty  rare 

Is  a  fragrant  rose 
Cast  on  the  crystals  of  drifted  snows. 

0  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair, 

And  her  golden  hair 
It  falleth,  it  falleth,  in  glittering  showers ; 
And  her  breath  is  the  breath  of  sweet  spring-flowers. 

And  her  soft  blue  eyes  are  of  tender  hue. 
But  the  flame  of  her  eyes  it  pierceth  through, 
As  the  flame  of  a  bolt  in  the  cloudless  blue. 

As  £unt  sweet  music  fall  her  words. 
But  their  echo  it  pierceth  as  bitter  swords  ; 
And  her  laughter  it  chimes  as  a  silver  bell, 
But  the  undertone  is  a  distant  knell. 
O  my  love  she  is  fair. 

The  soft  dim  twilight  of  a  beechen  grove ; 
No  sound  was  there  the  utter  calm  to  move. 
Save  the  sad  moaning  of  a  grey-wing'd  dove. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

And  all  the  trees  in  goodly  rows  were  set, 
And  over-head  the  long  grey  branches  met 
To  weave  against  the  sky  their  leafy  net. 

[O  my  Jove,  my  love  she  is  fair-] 
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And  under-foot  the  grass  was  soft  and  graen, 
And  here  and  there  the  beechen  trunks  between 
Bright  plots  Of  dowers  and  fragrant  shrubs  were  seen. 
[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

As  in  some  mystic  grove  of  faerie 
A  thin  blue  mist  was  drawn  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  through  the  leaves  a  wind  breath'd  languidly. 
[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

Or  as  a  dream  of  some  fair  paradise 

Too  beautifiil  for  ought  but  dreaming  eyes, 

A  land  that  none  beholdeth  ere  he  dies. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

And  through  the  trees  I  wander'd  wondering 
How  unto  every  sight  and  sound  would  cling 
The  memory  of  some  forgotten  thing. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

For  every  winding  glade  and  pleasance  green 
And  every  tree  and  flower  and  stone  had  been 
Before,  as  in  some  scarce  remember'd  scene. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

Nay,  e'en  that  utter  silence,  and  the  dove 
That  nestled  in  the  beechen  leaves  above^ 
The  scent  of  daffodils  and  wild  fox-glove. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

That  twisted  bough  with  lichens  plaster'd  o'er;. 
Ay,  even  so  that  beechnut  fell  before 
Ajid  scatter'd  on  the  ground  its  polished  core. 
[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

And  ere  I  passed  each  leafy  avenue 
That  opened  into  distant  glades,  I  knew 
The  loveliness  of  all  the  coming  view. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  &ir.] 
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And  ever  more  a  dread  fell  over  me 

Of  something  that  should  happen  presently, 

Nor  could  I  clearly  tell  what  it  might  be. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

For  all  my  mind  was  filled  with  memories, 
As  thronging  visions  of  the  past  will  rise 
Before  a  man  that  instant  ere  he  dies. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

And  through  the  silence  of  the  grove  there  came 
The  echo  as  it  were  of  some  dear  name. 
That  grasped  my  fluttering  heart  with  utter  shame. 
[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

Nor  could  I  lift  my  eyes  frora  off  the  ground. 
But  stood  as  if  some  dreamy  trance  had  wound 
Its  spell  about  me  at  that  soft  sweet  sound. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

A  deeper  silence  fell  on  all  that  place. 
And  tremblingly  I  strove  to  veil  my  face, 
And  the  great  wave  of  sorrow  rose  apace. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

For  well  I  knew  that  one  drew  nigh  to  me. 
And  shame  fell  o'er  my  eyes,  nor  dare  I  see 
The  radiance  of  her  stainless  purity. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

And  as  the  noise  of  falling  rain  her  feet 

Came  softly  through  the  flowers  and  grasses  sweet. 

And  all  my  soul  rose  up  her  steps  to  greet 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

Yet  that  sore  load  of  bitter  shame  did  lie 
Too  grievous,  and  I  prayed  that  I  might  die 
As  through  the  bending  flowers  her  feet  drew  nigh. 
[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 
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But  on  my  burning  heart  came  falling  light 

Her  sweet  calm  words,  as  when  the  snowflakes  while 

Come  softly  falling  through  the  silent  night. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.J 

"O  love — ^for  even  yet  I  am  thine  own, 
Nor  dost  thou  truly  love  but  me  alone, 
Nor  as  thou  prayedst  is  thy  heart  as  stone. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

"And  I — my  love  it  changeth  not  to  thee; 

I  am  thy  Beatrice,  even  she 

To  whom  thy  soul  was  vowed  so  utterly.", 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.J 

Then  fell  deep  silence;    and  my  lips  were  fain 
To  utter  a  loud  bitter  cry  of  pain  : 
But  near  me  breath'd  that  sweet  sad  voice  again. 
[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

"Wilt  thou  not  speak,  O  love?    Doth  misery 
For  what  hath  been  so  sorely  lie  on  thee, 
That  it  must  slay  all  hope  of  what  shall  be  ?" 
[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

As  o'er  hot  glittering  sands  a  noontide  swell 
Comes  sweeping,  and  the  bright  cool  ripples  well 
Round  weed  and  stone,  and  fill  each  thirsty  shell. 
[O  my  love,  my  love  she  is  fair.] 

So  swept  across  my  burning  heart  the  tide 
Of  long  forgotten  love ;   and  by  my  side 
She  stood  for  whom  all  other  love  had  died. 

[O  my  love,  my  love  she  was  fair.] 

H.  B.  C. 
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GLANCE  at  the  past  term  does  not  discover  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  members  of  our  College. 
Among  subjects  of  congratulation  are  an  unusually 
large  entry  in  October,  and  the  fact  that  we  claim  the  two 
gentlemen  who  head  the  list  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  Colquhoun  Sculls  have,  after  a 
long  interval,  been  once  more  won  by  a  representative  of 
the  Club  to  which  they  were  originally  presented. 

The  Editors  regret  that  they  have  again  to  apologize  for 
the  tardy  appearance  of  this  number,  and  beg  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  editorial  committee, 
owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Bourne. 

Mr.  Pendlebury  has  been  appointed  Mathematical  Lecturer 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Home. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  on  November  7th: 

Charles  Carpmael,  B.A.,  6th  Wrangler,  1869. 

Richard  Pendlebury,  B.A.,  Senior  Wrangler  and  Smith's 
Prizeman  (bracketed),  1870. 

George  Alfred  Greenhill,  B.A.,  2nd  Wrangler  and  Smith's 
Prizeman  (bracketed),  1870;  Whitworth  Scholar. 

Ernest  Lawrence  Levett,  B.A.,  3rd  Wrangler,  1870. 

George  Herbert  Whitaker,  B.A.,  Senior  Classic  (bracketed), 
1870. 

The  Rev.  E.  K.  Green,  M.A.,  has  been  presented  to  the 
living  of  Lawford. 

A  Fellowship  has  become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the 
Rev.  Simeon  Hiley,  B.D. 

The  Crosse  Hebrew  Scholarship  and  the  Cams  Greek 
Testament  Prize  have  both  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Watson,  B.A. 

In  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  Mr.  H.  S.  Foxwell,  was  senior, 
and  Mr^Burder,  second. 

The  MacMahon  Law  Studentship  has  been  adjudged  to 
Mr.  H.  T.  Norton,  B.A. 
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We  omitted  to  state  in  our  last  number  that  the  following 
University  Prizes  had  been  adjudged  to  members  of  the 
College ; 

Huhean  Essay. — Frederick  Watson,  B.A. 

Sir  William  Brownis  Medalf or  Latin  Ode.—T.^.  Page. 

Porson  Prize  (bracketed). — ^T.  E.  Page. 

Sir  William  Branmis  Medal  for  Latin  Epigram.—^.  S.  Wood. 

Tytwhitrs  Hebrew  Scholar.— H.  M.  Gw^tkin,  M.A. 

The  following  obtained  First  Classes  in  the  Christmas 
Examination : 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Webb  I  Cook 

Inferior  to  the  above,  but  entitled  to  a  prize  if  in  the 
First  Class  at  Midsummer : 

Case  I  Andrew,  G. 

Benson  |  Stokes,  A.  S. 


Boards. 


Elliot  Barnard  Waud 

Sharrock  Stubbs  Waller 

Percival  Cunynghame  Tones 

Cochrane  Browne  Marsh 

Coope,  C.  J.  Middlewood  Phillips 

Peter  Procter  Cheeseman 

Nevinson  Baines  Gwyther 

Moser  Grasett  Clarke,  H.  L. 

Price  Agnew  Beckett 

Banks,  A.  R.  Reynolds  Marsden 

Cope  Swinglehurst  Willcox 

Freese  Prowde  Preston 

SoUas  Logan  Parsons 

Longworth  Davies  Canham 
Lloyd 

Inferior  to  the  above,  but  entitled  to  a  prize  if  in  the 
First  Class  at  Midsummer : 


Colenso,  F.  E. 

Bonsey 

Taffray 

Newton 

Cobbold 

Scholfield 

Lowe 

Merivale 

Simmonds 

Hamer 

Williams 


Boyd 

Brodie 

Holcroft 

Carless 

Tibbitts 

Perks 

Dowling 

Barton 

Pollock 

Bum 

Kennedy 


Suart 

Atkins 

Gardner 

Wyles 

Higgs 

Bott 

Oldham 

Sawyer,  EL 

Fewtrell 

White 

Clarke,  W.  S. 
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BOATING. 

The  Colquhoun   Sculls     were    won   in   8min.   56  sec,   by 

iH.    D.    Goldie,    beating    Close    easily    by     usee,     on 
ovember  14th. 

P.  H.  Laing  and  A.  J.  C.  Gwatkin  rowed  respectively  bow 
and  5  of  the  winning  trial  eight  on  December  3rd. 

The  L.  M.  B.  C.  Scratch  Fours  were  won  by 

1.  W.  Koch  S/fvke.  P.  J.  Hibbert 

2.  A.  Lloyd  Cox.      F.  Lane 

3.  H.  M .  Pugh 

^    '        Ten  boats  started. 
The  races  for  the  Pearson  and  Wright  Sculls  were  as  follows : 

1.  Gwatkin  time  race. 

2.  Ede      ^  I.  Laing.    Won  easily. 

3.  Laing   )  2.  Gwatkin 

4.  Kirby  3.  Kirby 

At  the  meeting  of  the  L.  M.  B.  C.  the  following  officers 
vera  elected  for  the  ensuing  Lent  Term : 
Pmideni. — Mr.  Bowling  2nd  Captain. — C.  H.  James 

Secniaty.—K.  J.  C.  Gwatkin      ^rd       „  P.  H.  Laing 

Treasurer.— U.  T.  Wood  4/A        „  P.  .J  Hibbert 

ut  Captain.— ].  H.  D.  Goldie 

FOOTBALL. 

On  October  19th  a  meeting  was  held  in  F.  A.  Foote's  rooms, 
vlieQ  he  resigned  the  captaincy  and  H.  Phillips  was  elected. 

The  first  match  was  played  on  October  28th,  on  Parker's 
Piece,  against  the  U.  F.  C.     12  a  side.    Won. 
Adams  Deakin  Kirby  Phillips 

Bishop  Garrett  Metcalf  Shuker 

Butler  Hibbert  Micklem  Stedman 

We  had  the  wind  at  first,  and,  after  a  good  many  shots, 
Bishop  succeeded  in  kicking  a  goal  just  before  half  time. 
After  changing  we  kept  it  in  their  goal  till  just  at  the  end ; 
they  managed  to  get  a  touch-down,  but  did  not  kick  a  goal. 

On  November  17th  we  played  Christ's,  on  our  ground. 
II  a  side.    Won. 

Adams  Deakin  Haines  Phillips 

Bishop  Fitz-Herbert       Metcalf  Shuker 

Bntler  Garrett  Micklem 

We  were  stronger  than  our  opponents,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  anything  till  after  half  time,  when,  by  the  good 
dribbling  of  Adams,  it  was  brought  in  front,  and  Phillips 
Udied  a  goal. 
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November  19th.    St.  John's  v  Corpus.     12  a  side.    Won. 

Adams  Haines  Phillips  Coote 

Bishop  Hoare  Shnker 

Garrett  Micklem  Stedman 

We  were  two  men  short  all  the  time,  so  we  did  not  do 
so  much  as  we  might  have  done,  as  our  opponents  were  •ver}' 
weak;  but  Haines  succeeded  in  getting  a  touch-down,  thus 
winning  the  game. 

November  28th.    St.  John's  v.  King's  College,     ri  a  side. 

Adams  Garrett  Lees  Phillips 

Bishop  Haines  Micklem  Shuker 

Deakin  Hoare  Kirby 

" '  We  penned  all  the  time,  and  Phillips  soon  got  a  touch-down 
and  kicked  a  goal.  After  changing,  Bishop  kicked  another, 
thus  winning  easily. 

November  29th.    St.  John's  ».  Jesus  College.     12  a  side, 

Adams  Deakin  Haines  Micklem 

Bishop  Foote  Hibbert  Phillips 

Butler  Griffith  Kirby  Shuker 

We  were  again  too  strong  for  our  opponents,  and  Micklem 
soon  got  a  touch-down  by  good  charging ;  soon  after,  Kirby 
kicked  a  goal. 

December  3rd.   St.  John's  v.  Eton  Club.    11  a  side.    Drawn. 

Adams  Edmunds  Hoare,  A.  Phillips 

Bishop  Haines  Micklem  Shuker 

Sutler  Hoare,  W.  Percival 

,  This  was  our  hardest  match,  as  we  were  for  some  time 
a  man  short.  They  had  the  wind  at  first  and  got  .a  touchrdown, 
but  after  changing  we  penned  them,  and  W.  Hoare  got 
a  touch-down. 

Shuker  in  every  match  has  been  an  invaluable  back. 

'  C.  U,  R.  V.  B.  Company.  The  Company  Challenge  Cup 
Was  won  in  the  October  Term  by  Sergeant  Noon,  and  the 
Officers'  Pewter  by  Lance-Corporal  Haworth. 

Lieutenant  F.  P.  Roberts  having  resigned  his  commission, 
Ensign  Greenhill  was  elected  Lieutenant,  and  Lance-Corppral 
H.  M.  Andrew,  Ensign. 
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FeU<no9  of  the  College  and  Mastert  of  Artt  f«m<int<M{): 


Taylor,  Her.  W.  T.,  m.a. 
Terry,  F.  C.  B.,  ica. 
ThomBon,  Rer.  F.  D.,  ica. 
Tcnry,  Rev.  A.  F.,  m.a. 
irnderwood,IteT.C.W.,M.A. 
Yalentine,  J.  C,  m.a. 
Terdon,  R*  £•«  b.a« 
♦Wace,  F.  C,  m.a. 


Adanu,  6.  H  ,  b.a. 
Adams.  H.B. 
I    Alexander,  R.  O. 

Almack,  W.,  b.a. 
Alston.  T. 
I    AzmltaLge,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Amett,  B. 

Aih,  Rev.  T.  B.,  b.a. 

Alherton,  Rev.  C.  I.,  b.a. 
■'    fiambiidge,  T.,  b.a. 
I    fitkewell«  J.  W.,  b.a. 
I    Barlow,  S.  B.,  b.a. 
>    Bmacle,  J.,  h.a. 

Baniett.  J.  W.,  bjl. 

Banm,  £.,  b.a. 

Banett,  Rev.  W.  F.,  b.a. 

Banowby,  J.,  b.a. 

Btjley,  £•  K.  ll.b. 

Baylia,  P. 

Baynes,  F.,  b.a. 
I     Beadon,  H.  S.,  b.a. 
I    Beales,  Rev.  J.  D.,  b.a. 
I     tBeanish,  A.  M  ,  b.a. 

Beor,  H.  R.,  b.a. 

Beaomont,  E.,  b.a« 

tBenaon,  T.  b.a. 

Bcuon,  R. 

BedicU,  J.  F.  H. 

Bafins,  O. 

Biitwp,F.  S. 

Bltaaid.  Rev.  J.  C,  b.a 

Blmm,  J.  H.,  b.a. 

Blyih,  Rev.  £.  K.,  bjl. 

B<miiey,  A.,  b.a. 

Boonett,  J. 

Bonsey,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 

Booltbee,  Su  John,  b.a. 
I    tBomae,  A.  A. 
I    Bourne,  C.  W.,  b.a. 

Boatflower,  W.  K.,  b. A. 

Bower,  R.,  b.a.    ' 

Boycott,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 

Boyei,  D.  L. 

Boyes,  W.  O.,  b.a. 

Biadabaw,  AY.  H.,  b.a. 

Bridges,  Rev.  T.  L.  C,  b.a. 

Broa,A.  F.Q..  B.A. 

Bros,  J.  R.  W.,  B.A. 
,    Brown,  Rev.  J.  £.,  b.a. 

Browne,  R.,  b.a. 

Browne,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
I    Ball,  Rev.  W.  L.,  B,A. 

BnUodc,  W.  G.,  bjl. 

Bolmer,  G.  F.,  b.a. 

Burgess,  Rev.  S.,  b.a. 

Baraside,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Banett,  Rev.  F.P.,b.a. 

Bonrawa,  Rev.  C.  H.,  b.a- 

Barwell,  G. 


Walton,  Rev.  T.  I.,  m.a. 
Warren,  C,  k.a. 
Wetherell,  Rev.  J.  C,  i^.a. 
Whitby,  Rev.  T.,  m.a. 
•Whitaker,  G.  H.,  b.a. 
Whitehurst,  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 
Whitworth,  Rev.W.A.,M.A. 
Wiseman,  Rev.  H.  J.,  m.a* 

Bachelors  and  Undergrctduaiefi : 

\  Butler,  A. 
Gargill,  Rev.  £.,  b.a. 
CargiU,  R.  J.,  b.a. 
Carter,  R.  A. 
Carver,  T.  G. 
Casey,  H.  £.,  b.a. 
Cassels,  Rev.  J.  W.,  b.a. 
Casson,  A.,  b.a. 
Causton,  Kev.  £.  A.,  b.a. 
Chaplin,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  J.  S.  ff., 

b.a. 
Chaytor,  £.  C,  b.a. 
Child,  W.  H.,  B.A. 
Clare,  O.  L.,  b.a. 
Clarke,  A.  D.,  b.a. 
Clark,  D. 
Clark,  W.  J. 
Clay,  Rev.  £,K.,B.A. 
Coape- Arnold,  H.  F.  J. 
Coates,  A.  £. 
Cochrane,  H.  H.,  b.a. 
Coleby,  F. 

Collard,  Rev.  J.  M.,  b.a. 
Collins,  J. 
Cooke,  C.  R.,  B.A. 
Cooper,  G. 
Cooper,  W.  W.,  b.a. 
Cordeaux,  W. 
Cotterill,  F.  H. 
CotterUl,  H.B.,B.A. 
Cowie,  H.  M.    . 
Creeser,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 
Cremer,  J.  £. 
Cronch,  W. 
Cruickshank,  G.  £. 
Cummings,  C.  £. 
Cursham,  F.  C. 
Cust,  A.,  B.A. 
Cutting,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Dale,  J.  W.,  B.A. 
Darby,  Rev.  £.  G.,  b.a. 
De  La  Rue,  T.  A.,  b.a. 
DeWend,  W.  F„B.A. 
Doig,  W.,  B.A. 
Done,  R.  H. 
Drew,  Rev.  C.  £.,  b.a. 
Duncan,  W.  H. 
Dunn,  J.  C. 
Dymock,  H.  Me  L. 
Edmonds,  W. 
Ellen,  F.  S. 
Ellia,  R.  J.,  B.A. 
Evans,  A.,  b«a. 
Evans,  A. 

Evans,  Rev.  L.  H.,  b.a. 
Fagan,  Rev.  C.  C,  b.a. 
FaUow,  T.  M.,B.A. 
Farler.  J.  P. 


t  Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  W. 
Wood,  Rev. 
Wood,  Rev. 
Wood,  J.,  M, 
tYeld,  Rev. 


M.,  M.A. 
S.,  M.A. 
A.,  M.A. 
J.  S.,  D.D. 
.A. 
C,  M.A. 


Fear,  J.  S. 

Field,  Rev.  A.  T.,  b.a. 

Finch,  A  J.,  b.a. 

Fisher,  W.  R.,  b.a. 

Fitzgerald.  C.  T.,  b.a. 

♦Foote,  T.  A. 

tForrest,  G.  W.  D.  S.  0'S„ 

B.A. 

Fox.  Rev.  C.  A.,  b.a. 

Foxwell,  H.  S. 

Francis,  Rev.  James,  b.a. 

Frewen,  E. 

Friedlander,    Rev.    C.  M., 

LL.B. 

Fynes-Clinton^  £.,  b.a. 
Gaches,  L.  B.,  b.a. 
Gardom,  B.  W.,  b.a. 
Garrod,  A.  H. 
Genese,  R.  W. 
Genge,  Rev.  £^  H.,  b.a. 
Gillespie,  R.  A.,  b.a. 
Goldie,  J.  H.  D. 
Griffith,  C.  H.,  b.a. 
Grigg,  A.,  B.A. 
Guest,  £.  J.,  B.A. 
Gunter,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 
Gwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 
Haggin,  L.  T.,  b.a. 
Hamond,  Rev.  P.  F.,b.a. 
Hamilton,  H. 
Hanbury,  W.  F.  J. 
Harper,  F.  W. 
Hart,  W.  £.,  b.a. 
tHart,  W.  £.,  Jun,,  b.a. 
fUaskins,  C.  £. 
•Haslam,  A.  B. 
Haslam,  Rev.  C.  £.,  b.a. 
tHaslam,  F.  W.  C. 
Haslam,  S.,  b.a. 
Haslam,  W.  A.,  b.a. 
Hathomthwaite,  J.  T.,  b.a. 
Haviland,  J. 
Havlland,  A.M.. 
Hebb,  R.  G. 
Heitland,  W.  £. 
Hewisoo,  J.  £.,  b.a. 
Hey,  Kev.  R.,  b.a. 
Hibbert,  P.  J. 
Hickson,  C.  S.,  b.a. 
Hilton,  J.  W.  D. 
Hoare,  A. 
Hoare,  C,  b.a. 
Hoare,  W.,  b.a. 
Hodgkinson,  G.  L. 
Hogg,  A, 

HOM,  C.  B.A. 

Holditch,  E.  D.,  b.a. 

Hooke,  Rev.  D. 

Hope,  Rev.  C|rA«  b.a.  i 
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Bachelors  and  Undergraduates  Icontinued)  : 


Houghton,  Hm  b.a. 
HoweU,  H.  J. 
Howlett,  H.,  B.A. 
Hutchins,  £.  B. 
Hutchuison,  T. 
Ibbetoon,  D.  C.  J.,  b.a. 
Inman,  J.  F.,  b.a. 
Isherwood,  J«  N.,  b.a. 
Jackson,  Rev.  Geo.,  b.a. 
Jamblin,  R.,  b.a. 
James,  C.  H. 
Johnson,  J.  £. 
Jones,  £.  M. 
Jones,  G.  J.,  b.a. 
Jones,  Her.  W.,  b.a. 
Jones,  W.  A.,  b^. 
Kiddle,  Rev.  F.  G.,  Bji. 
Koch,  W. 

Ladds,  RcT.  J.  S.,  b.a. 
Laidman,  G.  J.  b.a. 
Laing,  P.  H. 
Lamoert,  A.  W.,  b.a. 
LJBuigdon,  Rev.  A.,  b.a. 
Latham,  H. 
Layard,  C.  P. 
Leather,  F.  J. 
Lees,  G.  W. 
Lewis,  G.  H.,  B.A. 
Ley,  A.  B.  M. 
Lloyd,  £.  W.  M.,  b.a. 
Lorimer,  Rey.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Low,  A.,  B.A. 
Luck,  £.  T.,  B.A. 
Lyman,  F..  b.a. 
Macdona,  F.  A.,  b.a. 
McKee,  R.  A. 
Haddimon,  F.  A. 
Madge,  F.  T. 
Mant,  N.  W.  J. 
Hargerison,  J.  B. 
Marklove,  M.  W.  C,  b,a. 
Markham,  H.  W.  K.,  b.a. 
Marrack,  R.  G.,  b.a. 
Marsden,  Rev.  J.  F.,  b.a. 
Marshall,- F.,B.A. 
MarshaU,  G.  A. 
Martyn,  Rey.  B.  J.»  b.a. 
Masefield,  R.  B.,  b.a. 
Massie,  J.,  b.a. 
Meres,  W.  F.,  b.a. 
Micklem,  H. 
Miller,  £.,  b.a. 
Miller,  E.  F. 
Moore,  Rey.  P.  H.»  b.a. 
Morshead,  R. 
Morgan,  R.  H.,  b.a. 
Mouiton,  J.  F«,  B.A. 
MulUnger,  J.  B.,  b.a. 
Murphy,  H.  H. 
Mnsgraye,  J.,  b.a. 
Nicholson,  H. 
Noel-Hill,  T.  N. 
Noon,  J.,  B.A. 
Norris,  L.  C.  C.  R.»  b.a. 


Norton,  H.  T.,  b.a. 
Obbard,  Rev.  A.  N.,  b.a. 
Oddie,  G.  V. 
O'Grady,  T.  de  C. 
Oldacres,  Rey.  G.,  b.a. 
Osborne,  G.,  b.a. 
Page-Roberts,  F.,  b.a. 
Parrott,  W.  L, 
Pate,  H.  W.,  B.A. 
Payton,  J.,  b.a. 
Peake,  J.,  b.a. 
Pearson,  Rev.  £.  L.,  b.a. 
Percival,  J.  A.,  b.a. 
Perkins,  Rev.  T.  N.,  b.a. 
Pharazyn,  W.,  b.a. 
PhiUips,  H. 
Pinder,  H.  J. 
Pitman,  Rev.  £.  A.  B.,  b.a. 
Poole.  F.  S.,  B.A. 
Powell,  T..  B.A. 
Praed,  F.  W.  B. 
Price,  E.M. 
Prichard,  R.  K. 
Proctor,  R.  A.,  B.A. 
Prowde,  R. 
Pugh,  J.  W. 

Redhead,  Rev.  G.  £.,  b.a. 
Reece,  Rev.  A.  D.,  b.a. 
Reece,  I.  R.,  b.a. 
Reece,  Rev.  J.  £.,  b.a. 
Reece,  Rev.  R.  M.,  b.a. 
Reed,  W.,  b.a. 
Reynolds,  B. 
Robinson,  Rev.  G.,  b.a. 
Robson,  Rev.  F.,.BiA. 
Roe,  C.  F.,  B.A. 
Rogers,  R.  C,  b.a. 
Roscoe,  T. 
Roughton,  A.  H. 
Routh,  W„  B,A. 
RusseU,  H. 
Salman,  J.  S.,  b.a. 
Savage,  F. 
Saxton,  £.  S.»  B.A. 
Scott,  J.  H.,  B.A. 
fScriven,  J.  B.»  b.a. 
Sellwood,  D^  B.A. 
Shearwood,  J.  A.,  b.a. 
Simcox,  J.  W.,  B.A. 
Simpson,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
Skrimshire,  Rev.  A.C,»  b.a. 
Smale,  W. 
Smith,  Rev.  G.,  b.a. 
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THE   ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION. 


5bT  will  have  been  seen  in  the  Chronicle  how 
largely  St.  John's  was  represented  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  Eclipse  Expedition  : 
it  is  fitting  therefore  that  some  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings should  appear  in  the  Eagle, 

This  expedition  may  well  be  called  the  unfortunate 
expedition;  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  mismanage- 
ment at  head-quarters  at  home,  were  added  those  of 
unkind  skies  abroad.  Nevertheless,  it  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  it  deserved  to  be.  Owing  to  the  prudent 
policy  of  scattering  the  observers,  tolerably  fine  weather 
was  obtained  at  one  station,  and  there  was  secured 
the  best  photograph  of  the  Corona  that  has  yet  been 
taken.  Erom  Ihe  observations  made  at  this  station, 
combined  with  what  may  be  gleaned  from,  some  of 
theothers,.  at  which  the  clouds  only  impeded  and  did 
not  prevent  the  view,  considerable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  has  been  gained. 

The  expedition  was  divided  into  two  main  branches. 
One  went  overland  to  Sicily;  these,  strange  to  say, 
were  shipwrecked.  The  other  went  by  sea  to  Spain 
and  Africa,  haying  weathered  the  Professor's  storm 
on  the  way.  Each  branch  was  still  further  subdivided  : 
the  Sicilian  made  four  parties^  who  observed  at 
Syracuse,  Catania,  Mt.  Etna,  and  Augusta  respectively. 
One  party  in  Africa  at  Oran,  and  two  in  Spain,  whose 
head-quarters  were  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  formed  the 
other  branch  of  the  expedition.  .  Many  of  these  parties 
VOL*  vn.  R 
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threw  off  emaller  g^otips  of  observen  to  vatioM  points 
around  their  principal  stations^  so  as  stiU  furtfaer  to 
separate  from  one  another^  and  extend,  as  it  were 
in  skirmishing  order,  along  the  line  of  totality ;  and 
besides  the  English,  there  were  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  Americans  To  the  excellent  equipment  of  the 
latter  much  of  the  success  that  was  attained  is  due. 
The  mighty  nations  of  France  and  Germany  were  too 
busily  employed,  in  retarding  the  progress  of  humanity, 
and  throwing  back  the  advance  of  civilisation,  to  have 
any  energy  to  spare  for  the  cause  of  scientific  tratfa. 
One  Frenchman  in  Africa,  who  had  escaped  from 
Paris  in  a  balloon,  was  the  only  representative  of  his 
country.  One  German  was  heard  of  in  Sicily,  a  moral 
philosopher  drinking  the  eclipse  into  his  soul,  a  some- 
what mythical  personage,  the  report  of  whose  observa- 
tions has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

The  sea  party  assembled  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th 
of  December,  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Urgent,  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour:  soon  the  huge  packing  cases  were  safely 
stowed  away  in  the  forepart  of  the  main  deck,  and  the 
company  settled  into  little  groups,  in  the  saloon  or 
on  the  poop,  cheerfully  chatting,  discussing  the 
proposed  observations,  or  listening  to  the  agreeable 
chaff  of  the  Third  Lieutenant. 

We,  who  formed  this  party,  were  destined  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  various  peculiarities  of 
the  Urgent.  One  of  them  is  that  she  is  never  in  a 
hurry.  Those  who  retired  at  night  in  the  hope  of 
finding  themselves  in  mid  ocean  next  morning  were 
(but  ought  not  to  have  been)  disappointed  at  finding 
that  we  were  still  alongside  the  quay.  The  morning 
was  foggy,  and  the  Urgent  can't  go  out  in  a  fog. 
The  fog  didn't  get  much  better,  but  the  time  got 
much  later,  late  enough  apparently  for  the  Urgent, 
and  out  of  the  harbour  we  went.  Surely  we  are  off 
now.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Urgent  must  be  swung 
at  Spithead  to  correct  her  compasses.    So  swung  she 
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wasy  and  this  took  nearly  all  day.  Then  the  safety 
valve  had  to  be  repaired,  after  that  the  boiler.  In 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  we  had  gone  on  board 
we  had  travelled  about  three  miles.  We  were,  how- 
ever, at  last  fairly  ofif,  and  were  not  long  in  making  a 
further  discovery  of  the  Urgent's  peculiarities.  She 
rolls.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it.  Everybody  knqw 
^e  rolled.  The  scientific  correspondent  said  so.  The 
admiral  said  so.  But  the  admiral  rather  likes  rolling. 
Some  of  us  do  not«  Moreover  the  sea  became  rough. 
The  Urgent  rolled  more.  We  liked  it  less.  And  this 
went  on  for  several  days.  We  got  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  were  oiF  Cape  Finisterre.  And  the  sea 
became  very  rough  indeed,  and  the  wind  blew  a  gale, 
and  the  reeling  was  worse  than  ever,  and  H.  M.  S. 
Captain  had  gone  down  just  about  this  spot  only  a 
short  time  ago.  So  the  scientific  correspondent  put 
on  his  trowsers,  and  went  on  deck,  prepared  to  go 
doifm  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  measuring  the 
height  of  the  wave  that  was  to  engulph  him.  And 
we  poor  land  lubbers  lying  down  below,  what  did  we 
think  about  it  ?  Were  we  afraid  she  would  go  down  ? 
Alas!  we  were  afraid  she  wouldn't. 

However,  gales  have  an  end,  and  so  must  the  talk 
about  them:  we  refer  any  one  who  wants  further 
information  to  the  Times  of  Jan.  18.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  all  this  tossing  about  did  not  accelerate 
our  progress,  but  we  were  destined  to  still  fiirther 
delay.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12  th,  as  we  were 
nearing  Cadiz,  and  hoping  to  arrive  there  that  evening, 
a  fine  bright  white  lighthouse  appeared  on  our  port 
bow:  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of  the  master,  who 
knew  that  he  was  going  right,  and  that  this,  not  being 
in  our  course,  could  not  be  Cadiz,  the  'ship's  course 
was  altered  in  the  direction  of  this  lighthouse,  which 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  Chipiona.  The  effect  of 
this  little  excursion  was  that  we  did  not  arrive  outside 
Cadiz  tin  after  dark,  and  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
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the  harbour,  and  consequently  had  to  ride  outside  all 
night.  Norwas  this  all.  The  next  morning,  when  we  did 
get  in  to  the  harbour,  we  were  put  in  quarantine,  and 
no  one  allowed  to  land  till  two  o'clock.  In  consequence 
of  all  these  vexatious  delays,  avoidable  and  unavoid- 
able, it  was  not  till  the  eighth  day  after  going  on  board 
fhat  we  landed  at  Cadiz. 

Cadiz  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  town,  the  tall  white 
houses  looked  very  imposing  from  the  sea.  Their 
flat  tops  gave  it  an  oriental  appearance.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty.  It  is  almost 
an  island,  and  it  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  it. 
Hence  it  has  not  much  possibility  of  extension,  except 
vertically.  The  vivid  coloured  ornamentation  on  the 
houses,  often  light  blue  or  emerald  green,  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  sun,  and  gave  it  a  very  foreign 
aspect.  The  streets  are  long  and  straight.  The  vista 
down  each  of  them,  broken  as  it  is  by  every  variety 
of  balcony,  or  oriel  window,  or  of  projecting  screen 
of  ornamental  iron  work,  has  a  most  beautiftd  effect, 
and  one  quite  new  to  the  writer. 

Not  only  on  the  houses,  but  in  the  costumes  of  the 
people,  the  vivid  colour  called  forcible  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  in  a  strange  country.  In  this  respect 
the  poorer  classes  had  a  manifest  advantage  over  the 
upper.  The  market  women  would  have  a  shawl 
and  a  skirt  of  gay  colour :  their  respectable  customers 
were  in  sombre  black.  The  men  usually  wore  a 
crimson  waistband,  and  often  a  coloured  waistcoat 
or  other  garment :  their  superiors  were  generally 
muffled  in  a  dark  cloak;  of  this  however  a  smaU 
piece  of  gaudy  lining  was  allowed  to  appear  over 
the  shoulder. 

Another  beautiftd  feature  of  Cadiz  is  the  number  of 
public  squares  and  promenades ;  this  is  perhaps  some- 
what French  in  style ;  they  are  places  when  evidently 
in  summer  bands  play,  and  the  folk  sit  and  chat  and 
flirt  under  the  shade  of  palm  trees,  or  pimento  trees. 
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amid  statuary  which,  although  exposed  to  the  air, 
is  nevertheless  white. 

There  is  life  too  in  Cadiz.  It  is  a  port  and  has 
communication  with  the  outer  world.  There  are  shops 
and  a  market,  where  the  country  people  bring  in  their 
provisions  for  sale,  and  in  disposing  of  them  make 
such  a  clatter  that,  although  imintelligible,  it  gives  the 
idea  that  a  brisk  and  active  business  is  going  on. 

In  praising  Cadiz,  I  have  said  all  the  good  I  can 
for  Spain.  In  general,  the  country  has  a  blighted 
aspect.  Bad  roads,  infrequent  and  unpunctual  railway 
conununication,  testify  to  the  paucity  of  internal  com- 
merce. It  is  infested  by  beggars.  It  is  not  free  from 
brigands.  One  of  the  Gibraltar  party  was  attacked 
at  night  by  two  men,  and  stripped  of  everything  but 
his  shirt ;  his  life  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken ; 
happily  the  appearance  of  a  light  round  a  comer,  just 
at  the  critical  moment,  caused  the  thieves  to  run 
away,  carrying  away  with  them  however  their  booty. 
One  of  the  Cadiz  party  had  about  £1$  stolen  from 
him,  in  an  office  where  he  was  changing  money,  within 
a  few  hours  of  landing.  Almost  the  first  thing  we 
heard  was  a  threat  to  make  soup  of  the  new  King. 
It  was  while  we  were  in  the  country  that  they  murdered 
their  Prime  Minister.  Two  of  us  went  late  at  night 
to  make  experiments  at  our  observatory,  we  were  taken 
for  burglars,  and  received  with  firearms. 

All  this  points  to  an  unhappy  state  of  the  country. 
And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  has  been  cursed 
nvitli  an  aristocracy,  who  have  fostered  the  idea  that 
it  is  disgraceful  to  work,  and  with  that  priestly  system 
which  all  experience  has  shewn  crushes  a  nation  and 
prevents  its  advancement.  The  wretched  Spaniard  will 
rather  beg  than  work,  and  begging  is  so  profitable  a 
trade,  that,  amid  a  nation  of  beggars,  a  man  cannot 
be  found  to  perform  a  slight  service,  such  for  instance 
as  carrying  a  basket  a  mile  or  two,  except  at  an 
exorbitant  rate.    Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  us? 
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May  we  not  learn,  not  only  the  evil  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  for  on  that  point,  in  England  at  least,  we 
are  all  agreed,  but  also  the  possible  evil  consequence 
of  that  system  of  pauperization,  so  destructive  to  the 
self-dependence  ot  the  people,  which  is  organised  in  our 
present  poor  laws.  The  *  haughty  Spaniard'  of  the 
novel  and  of  the  theatre  sinks,  when  you  come  to  meet 
him,  into  an  abject  beggar,  or  else  a  man  so  muflBled  up 
in  his  cloak  as  to  give  the  idea  that  he  is  afiraid  to  meet 
your  eye.  May  no  such  reproach  be  ever  cast  against 
the  Briton  of  whom  it  is  our  wont  to  boast  that  he 
'never  will  be  a  slave.' 

In  Seville  we  have  a  town  of  greater  pretension  than 
Cadiz,  but  not  of  greater  beauty ;  the  streets  are  wider, 
and  there  are  fine  public  buildings,  but  the  ordinary 
houses  are  tamer ;  we  miss  the  effective  colour  of  the 
fronts,  and  the  flat  tops  of  the  houses.  In  the  principal 
street — ^a  narrow  one — ^there  is  no  distinction  of  pave- 
ment and  road,  not  that  it  is  all  foad,  but  it  is  all 
pavement,  a  carriage  going  along  it  is  an  obvious 
intruder,  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  velocipede  in  the 
*'  Wilderness."  It  can  go  there,  and  does  sometimes,  but 
not  very  often,  and  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  Junior 
Bursar  ought  to  come  and  turn  it  out.  Seville  has 
the  character  and  importance  of  a  provincial  capital ; 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  chiefly  on 
foot,  and  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  resident  gentry; 
there  is  a  life  of  pleasure  in  Seville  in  which  the 
influence  of  France  may  be  discerned,  as  that  of 
England  in  the  life  of  business  at  Cadiz.  There  is 
business  also  in  Seville,  but  not  much ;  one  large 
tobacco  manufactory,  and  some  potteries,  were  all  that 
were  prominent  beyond  the  necessary  industries  for  a 
city  of  120,000  people.  The  vast  Cathedral,  mighty 
in  grandeur  and  gloom,  contains  specimens  of  stained 
glass  of  various  ages,  styles,  and  merit,  and  many 
pictures,  some  of  which  might  be  fine  ones  if  we  could 
see  them:    but  the  Alcazar  was  the   most   striking 
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feature  to  an  English  visitor.  Like,  but  inferior,  to  the 
Alhambra,  which  I  did  not  see,  it  was  a  magnificient 
palace,  and  might  be  so  again,  enriched  with  all  the 
splendour  which  colour  and  carved  tracing  can  give  it ; 
polished  marble  and  fretted  stone,  panels  of  inlaid  wood 
on  the  doors,  a  covering  of  variegated  tiles  on  the  walls, 
beautiM  in  form,  and  matchless  in  colour,  gave  it  a 
luxoriousness  of  decoration,  for  which  we  miist  go  back 
to  the  dream  of  childhood,  when  excited  by  the 
Arabian  Nights,  to  find  a  parallel. 

And  this  was  the  work  of  the  Moors;  then  the 
Moors  miist  have  been  a  mighty  people,  and  the 
Spaniards  who  conquered  the  Moors  must  have  been 
once  mightier.  We  have  a  proof  in  this  very  mag* 
nificence  of  the  degeneracy  of  Spain. 

If  in  Seville,  a  thoroughly  Spanish  town,  we  are  so 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  once  great  Moorish  people, 
what  shall  we  say  of  Cordova  ?  A  town  deader  than 
the  deadest  Cathedral  town  in  England,  it  is  a  very 
tomb  of  the  Moors.  The  streets  average  about  10  feet 
wide,  diminishing  in  places  to  6  or  7;  they  are  not 
straight,  but  wind  and  twist  in  a  manner  that  makes 
the  town  a  mere  labyrinth  of  stone  and  brick ;  one 
wanders  on  and  on,  and  round  and  roimd,  thinking 
that  one  will  soon  come  to  the  principal  street,  but  it 
does  not  appear ;  we  had  a  compass  to  steer  by,  and  yet 
almost  lost  ourselves.  Two  of  us  spent  almost  a  whole 
day  wandering  about  in  this  way,  peering  into  the  court- 
yards of  the  houses,  many  of  which  bore  evident  traces 
of  their  former  occupiers ;  sometimes  round  two  or  three 
sides  of  the  court  were  monolithic  granite  colimins, 
siqyporting  ardies,  in  which  here  and  there  the  true 
Moorish  type  was  retained ;  here  a  carved  capital, 
there  some  old  tile-work,  gave  indications  of  a  grand- 
eur whi<di  has  now  long  passed  away.  But  not  wholly 
passed  away;  the  Mosque  remains.  This  is  a  forest 
of  monoliths,  of  every  variety  of  stone  and  marble, 
atxanged  in  i:ows  at  right  angles,  an  army  of  columns ; 
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each  is  connected  with  each  of  the  four  adjacent  ones  by 
a  horseshoe  arch,  and  above  these  arches  is  another  tier 
of  similar  arches.  From  every  point  of  view  one  sees 
in  four  directions  long  avenues  of  these  arches,  and 
looking  in  an  intermediate  direction  the  eye  is  be- 
wildered by  the  maze  of  columns  and  arches.  On 
several  are  traces  of  the  old  surface  ornamentation, 
which,  if  it  were  continued  over  the  whole,  must  have 
given  it,  when  lit  up,  an  appearance  gorgeous  beyond 
description.  The  parts  best  preserved  are  a  chamber 
called  the  Villa  Viciosa,  and  the  Mih-r^b,  or  Holy  of 
Holies,  where  the  marble  floor  is  worn  in  a  groove  by 
tie  knees,  as  they  say,  of  the  pilgrims  who  used  to 
crawl  round  it  seven  times.  It  is.  a  small  circular 
dome,  entered  through  a  horseshoe  arch,  and  pro- 
fusely enriched  within  and  without  with  Mosaic  and 
carving  and  colour  and  Arabic  inscriptions  from  the 
Koran. 

In  the  middle  of  all  these  rows  of  columns,  where 
p(3rhaps  formerly  a  mighty  dome  may  have  been,  there 
his  been  placed  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  almost  of 
Cathedral  proportions,  and  in  the  Renaissance  style. 
In  itself  it  is  a  fine  building,  but  it  is  so  utterly  incon- 
gruous with  its  surroundings  that  one  regrets  its 
presence.  In  it  the  services  are  conducted,  but  appa- 
rcmtly  they  are  thinly  attended. 

At  Cordova  we  came  in  for  a  bullfight.  A  most 
excellent  description  of  a  similar  fight  at  Madrid 
appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  January.  It  is 
unnecessary  therefore  to  repeat  one  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  one  referred  to  exactly 
describes  what  we  saw.  I  may  perhaps  add  a  confir- 
mation of  the  writer's  account  of  its  demoralizing 
influence  from  the  experience  of  one  of  our  party..  At 
the  first  sight  of  its  horrible  and  disgusting  features  he 
became  evidently  uncomfortable,  was  covered  with  a 
cold  perspiration,  and  wished  to  know  where,  the  way- 
out  was.     We  saw  this  gradually  give  way  jtO  jaa  eager 
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excitement,  under  which  the  sense  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  animals  was  lost,  and  there  replaced  it  almost  a 
savage  hope  that  perhaps  one  of  the  men  might  fall  a 
victim  to  tiie  bull  they  were  enraging.  And  this  is  the 
national  sport  of  Spain. 

But  we  have  been  digressing :  the  visits  to  Seville 
and  Cordova  were  not  made  till  after  the  Eclipse.  We 
must  pick  up  our  narrative  after  the  landing  at  Cadiz, 
leaving  the  Urgent  to  continue  her  journey  to  Gibraltar 
and  Oran  with  the  other  parties.  Our  chief  lost  no 
time,  but  went  immediately  to  consult  the  Spanish 
Astronomers  at  San  Fernando  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
station,  and  on  the  following  day  he  inspected  several 
that  were  recommended,  and  selected  one  of  them, 
San  Antonio  by  name.  This,  which  became  our 
observatory,  was  a  vineyard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  about  three  miles  from  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  in 
the  direction  of  Jerez  (or  Xeres),  and  much  nearer  the 
central  line,  t.e.  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  Moon's 
shadow,  than  Cadiz. 

There  was  a.  sufficiently  spacious  courtyard  for  the 
instruments  by  day,  and  an  unoccupied  house  in  which 
to  dispose  of  them  at  night,  and  a  roomy  stable  for  the 
boxes  and  packing  cases.  It  was  dark  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  15th  December,  before  we  arrived  there, 
and  not  till  the  morning  of  Friday  could  we  unpack. 
In  this  operation  Lord  Lindsay  kindly  lent  us  most 
efficient  aid.  He  came  over  on  purpose  in  drenching 
rain  from  La  Maria  Louisa,  a  vineyard  about  five  miles 
west  of  Jerez,  where  he  had  stationed  himself  with  a 
complete  party  of  observers,  which  he  had  himself 
equipped.  His  position  and  Jerez,  where  were  the 
Americans,  were  about  equidistant  from  us,  the  distance 
being  about  six  miles.  The  Spaniards  from  San  Fer- 
nando sent  a  party  to  San  Lucar,  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadalquiver,  about  ten  miles  north-east  of 
Lord  Lindsay's  position.  Thus  there  were  plenty  of 
observers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz. 
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The  details  of  our  proceedings  for  die  next  few  days 
would  not  be  interesting.  Each  of  as  had  an  instnuneat 
which  was  the  object  of  his  tenderest  attentions ;  fitting, 
cleaning,  adjusting,  practising,  this  was  our  daily  work. 
One  day,  after  the  night  adventure  preriously  alluded 
to,  two  of  us  walked  over  to  Jerez  to  see  the  Americans ; 
on  this  occasion  we  made  an  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  the  roads,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  renew.  The  rain 
had  converted  the  clay  soil  into  a  sloppy,  sdcky,  slippery 
pudding,  we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  along, 
and  accomplished  the  distance — six  or  seven  miles^ 
in  about  three  hours.  After  refreshment  internally, 
and  scraping  externally,  we  found  our  way  to  the 
American  station.  We  w^re  most  cordially  received, 
and  were  much  interested  to  see  all  their  excellent 
arrangements  and  equipment.  The  contrast  between 
the  forethought  and  care  with  which  they  had  provided 
for  everything,  and  the  hasty  makeshift  nature  of  our 
preparations,  was  anything  but  gratifying  to  our 
national  pride. 

The  weather  was  uniformly  bad  till  the  21st  Decem- 
ber. This  was  really  a  fine  day,  like  a  bright  day  in 
June  in  England,  wh^i  a  sea-bath  was  most  enjoys^le. 
All  were  in  good  hopes  for  the  morrow.  When  the 
morrow  came  all  was  cloudy ;  however,  the  clouds  were 
not  uniformly  dense,  thinner  patches  here  and  there  per- 
mitted ^e  Sun  to  be  seen,  and  through  one  of  them  a 
feir  view  of  the  Eclipse  was  observed. 

The  Eclipse  began  in  Spain  as  in  England,  with  a 
little  notch  cut  out  of  the  Sun's  surface  by  the  advancing 
Moon,  and  for  all  the  time  except  about  three  minutes, 
during  part  of  which  the  Sim  was  totally  obscured, 
^  there  was  no  considerable  difference  between  the 
phenomenon  observed  at  home  and  abroad.  During 
the  *  totality,'  however,  the  phenomena  are  strikingly 
different  from  what  they  are  before  or  after;  and  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  these  short  moments  that  so  much 
preparation  was  made.    What  is  seen  then  can  be  seen 
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at  no  oiher  thne^  and  gives  us  information  which 
can  be  primarily  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

The  light  became  gradually  less  as  the  Sun  was 
more  and  more  obscured,  and  this  diminution  went  on 
with  -ever  increasing  rapidity  as  the  Sim  narrowed  to 
a  thin  crescent.  To  the  observer  with  a  telescope  the 
corona  already  appeared,  showing  the  hitherto  invisible 
disc  of  the  moon  beyond  the  Sun  as  a  dark  object  in  the 
sky.  The  crescent  soon  diminishes  to  a  fine  line,  then 
to  a  series  of  golden  drops  called  Baily's  beads,  due 
to  the  last  remnant  of  the  Sun  shining  through  the 
irregularities  in  the  Moon's  edge ;  these  disappear,  as  the 
dark  edge  of  the  shadow  shudders  peist  in  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  minute,  veiling  earth  and  heaven 
with  a  ghostly  curtain  rapidly  drawn  across  by  unseen 
s|mit  hands.  A  cold  gloomy  darkness  has  in  a  moment, 
with  the  last  twinkling  of  Daily's  beads,  been  spread 
like  a  shroud  over  the  landscape.  By  us  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  the  clouded  state  of  our  sky,  the  fell 
effect  of  this  sudden  darkness  was  not  experienced. 
The  clouds  sent  us  considerable  light,  a  secondary 
illumination  due  to  reflection  from  clouds  beyond  the 
shadow ;  it  was,  therefore,  actually  not  so  dark  during 
totality  as  it  might  have  been ;  and  also  it  did  not  seem 
so  dark  on  account  of  the  previous  dulness ;  the  effect 
of  contrast  was  lost.  Had  the  atmospheric  circum- 
stances been  favourable,  the  bright  blaze  of  a  mid-day 
Sun  would  have  been  succeeded  by  utter  darkness,  and 
even  the  minutest  stars  would  have  shone  with  all  the 
brilliance  of  a  clear  moonless  midnight;  as  it  was, 
only  a  few  planets  appeared;  Venus,  Mercury,  and 
Saturn  were  seen  by  various  observers. 

There  was  something  indescribable  in  the  gloom  as 
we  saw  it,  it  was  not  intense  enough  for  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  it  was  quite  unlike  twilight ;  it  was  the 
darkness  of  a  Total  Eclipse,  and  must  be  felt  to  be 
appreciated. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gloom,  there  stands  in  the 
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sky  that  which  all  our  preparations  had  been  made  to 
observe.  Where  the  bright  Sun  was  there  is  now  a 
black  object — the  Moon — ^to  the  eye  intensely  black, 
not  so,  however,  in  the  telescope.  One  observer 
described  it  to  be  of  a  dark  oliv^  green  colour,  and  of 
a  velvety  texture.  It  was  dark,  but  a  bright  light 
surrounded  it.  This  was  the  CORONA.  This  was 
what  we  came  to  see.  We  were  there  to  put  such 
questions  to  Nature  that  her  answers  might  tell  us  how 
and  from  whence  this  light  came  to  us.  Did  it  shine 
by  its  own  light  ?  or  by  reflexion  of  the  Sun's  rays  ? 
and  was  it  connected  with  the  Earth  ?  or  the  Moon  ?  or 
the  Sun  ?  Leaving  these  questions  to  the  men  of  science, 
let  us  look  as  general  but  attentive  observers  at  the 
phenomenon  itself. 

The  light  surrounding  the  Moon  is  not  all  Corona ; 
outside  the  Moon,  but  known  from  other  evidence  to 
belong  to  the  Sun,  is  an  irregular  rim  of  reddish-yellow 
light,  called  the  Sierra,  from  which  the  well-known 
red  flames  or  prominences  protrude ;  they  stand  con- 
spicuously, as  little  lumps  of  fire,  at  intervals  on  the 
dark  edge  of  the  Moon.  Visible  clearly  to  the  eye 
during  a  Total  Eclipse,  no  telescope  can  shew  them  at 
any  other  time ;  when  the  spectroscope  however  has  dis- 
persed the  glare  of  the  light  from  the  Sun's  bright  face 
or  photosphere,  they  may  be  seen  and  studied,  and  they 
are  now  to  the  initiated  quite  familiar  objects. 

Outside  these  is  the  Corona,  which  several  of  the 
observers  thought  was  divided  into  two  portions,  whereof 
the  inner  irregularly  skirted  the  Sierra  and  the  promi- 
nences, running  close  up  to  the  Moon  where  the 
prominences  were  absent,  and  was  of  a  small  breadth, 
but  uniform  brightness,  and  of  a  pearly  or  milk-white 
colour.  Beyond  this  was  an  outer  portion  of  similar 
light,  not  of  uniform  brightness,  but  fading  off  gradually 
into  the  cloud,  and  this  is  sometimes  seen  lengthened 
out  into  streamers  extending  far  into  space.  Whether 
these  details  of  the  Corona  have  any  real  existence. 
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or  are  merely  subjective  effects,  remains  a  matter  to  be 
established  by  further  evidence ;  it  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  due  to  the  clouds  that  no  streamers  were  seen 
at  San  Antonio  on  the  present  occasion^.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Corona  is  brightest  near  the 
Moon,  and  fades  off  gradually.  As  to  its  extent,  very 
different  reports  are  received  from  the  different  stations, 
arising  from  their  different  states  of  cloud;  to  the 
writer  the  gfreatest  extension,  which  was  in  the  north- 
westerly direction,  was  to  about  three-quarters  of  the 
Moon's  diameter  from  her  limb.  The  Corona  was  by 
no  means  of  uniform  breadth  round  the  Moon,  but  had, 
roughly  speaking,  a  square  or  four-cornered  aspect. 
It  was  broken  by  irregularities  in  parts,  and  notably  by 
one  decided  V-shaped  gap,  which  was  observed  at  the 
three  stations — San  Antonio,  Jerez,  and  La  Maria  Louisa 
in  Spain,  and  also  appears  in  the  photographs  taken  at 
Jerez  and  at  S)n:acuse ;'  in  this  photograph  from  Sicily 
there  are  also  two  other  very  marked  gaps,  of  which 
indications  can  be  traced  in  the  American  picture.  The 
similarity  of  these  photographs  has  gone  far  to  dispose 
of  the  belief  in  the  atmospheric  origin  of  the  Corona. 

I  have  indicated  the  general  appearance  of  the 
phenomenon  of  a  Total  Eclipse,  as  it  might  appear 
to  an  observer  gifted  with  quick  eyesight,  or  armed 
with  a  telescope,  and  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
look  about  him.  He  must,  however,  be  very  alert,  for 
in  a  little  more  than  two  minutes  the  beads  which 
have  disappeared  reappear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Moon,  the  curtain  of  gloom  is  spirited  away  as 
rapidly  as  it  came,  the  beads  unite  and  form  a 
thin  line,  soon  to  widen  into  a  crescent  and  obliterate 
all  trace  of  the  glory  that  has  been  so  briefly  revealed. 
The  Moon,  however,  loth  to  part  with  her  unaccustomed 
splendour,  clings  to  the  faintest  trace  of  the  Corona 
for,  perhaps,  half  a  minute,  and  then  all  is  gone. 

And  what  have  we  learnt  about  the  Corona  during 
these  two  minutes  r 
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We  have  learnt  something  about  its  shape  which 
only  perplexes  us.  If  it  belonged  to  an  atmosphere 
either  of  Earth,  Moon,  or  Sun,  we  should  expect  it 
to  be  circular.  Why  then  these  four  cornered  ex- 
tensions? why  these  singular  gaps?  We  have  not 
learnt  its  shape  so  acciirately  as  to  leave  nothing  more 
to  be  desired:  there  is  sufficient  discordance  in  the 
drawings  and  photographs  to  show  that  much  of  its 
apparent  shape  depends  on  the  clouds  or  haze,  much 
too  has  probably  its  origin  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
No  doubt,  when  all  the  reports  are  collected,  something 
more  definite  may  be  gathered  from  a  consideration  of 
them  all,  but  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  much  must 
still  be  left  to  be  determined  on  another,  and  let  us 
hope,  more  favourable  occasion. 

A  great  number  of  the  observers  were  deputed  to 
make  observations  on  the  polarization  of  the  light  from 
the  Corona.  It  is  probable  that  many  readers  of  The 
Eagle  may  not  know  what  polarization  is ;  as  it  would 
be  unsuitable  to  introduce  a  technical  explanation  here, 
it  may  suffice  merely  to  say  that  polarization  is  a 
quality  of  light  which  is  induced,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
in  various  ways,  such  as  by  ordinary  reflection,  or 
refraction,  or  by  passage  through  a  doubly  refracting 
crystal,  but  which  is  never  present  in  light  as  it  issues 
from  a  self-luminous  source.  The  absence  of  this 
quality  would  therefore  indicate  that  the  Corona  was 
self-luminous,  and  its  presence  would  suggest  that  the 
light  was  reflected,  this  being  a  very  natural  supposition 
on  other  groimds,  for  there  exists  a  very  obvious  source 
of  light— the  obscured  Sun — and  we  only  need  the 
existence  of  matter  suitably  placed  to  reflect  its  light  to 
us  even  during  the  period  of  a  Total  Eclipse. 

These  observations  have  not  been  able  to  establish 
much ;  partly  because  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  error 
in  consequence  of  instrumental  defects,  and  because 
they  were  especially  interfered  with  by  the  clouds  and 
haze   which   enveloped   most   of  the   stations.     The 
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atmosphere  and  the  clouds,  not  being  self-luminous^ 
send  us  a  considerable  quantity  of  polarized  light, 
which,  coming  from  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
Corona,  is  mingled  with  it,  and  masks  it. 

On  another  occasion,  if  satisfactory  results  from 
polarization  observations  are  to  be  hoped  for,  more 
pains  must  be  taken  beforehand  to  correct  instrumental 
errors,  and  the  clerk  of  the  weather  must  be  especially 
retained  to  drive  away  even  the  thinnest  cloud. 

The  most  important  of  the  scientific  results  have 
been  obtained,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
spectroscope.  This  instrument  reveals  the  nature  of 
the  original  source  of  any  light  presented  to  it,  and 
enables  us  to  study  the  particular  kinds  of  light,  each  in 
detail  separated  from  the  others.  At  former  Eclipses  by 
means  of  it  the  nature  of  the  prominences  was  dis- 
covered, that  they  consist  largely  of  hot  vapour, 
hydrogen,  glowing  with  its  own  red  light.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  existence  of  a  thin  absorptive  shell 
of  vapotu-,  between  the  photosphere  and  the  Sierra,  has 
been  established ;  this,  not  so  bright  as  the  photosphere, 
absorbs  certain  kinds  of  the  Sim's  light,  and  gives  rise 
ordinarily  to  the  dark  interruptions  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
which  are  known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines.  When  the 
bright  body  of  the  Sun  was  eclipsed,  this  shell  was  for 
a  second  or  two  uneclipsed^  and  still  visible ;  compared 
with  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  Sun,  its  light  is 
ordinarily  inappreciable,  but  for  these  moments  it  shone 
brightly;  and  since  it  is  an  optical  law  that  vapourous 
bodies  give  out  just  the  same  kind  of  light  that  they 
are  capable  of  absorbing,  Fraunhofer's  lines  were 
suddenly  reversed,  showing  bright  where  before  they 
had  been  dark. 

The  result  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Corona^  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  new  knowledge,  shews  how  much 
more  there  is  beyond  yet  to  be  ascertained.  It  appears 
to  consist  partly  of  hydrogen,  cooler  than  that  of  the 
prMiinMCes,  yet  hot   enough  to  glow  with  its  own 
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light,  and  also  of  another  substance  not  yet  certainly 
identified  as  belonging  to  this  Earth,  which  may  be 
iron,  but  which  possibly  is  a  new  thing  altogether. 
It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  appears  to  exist  also  in 
the  Aiirora  Borealis  and  in  the  Zodiacal  light.  Its 
farther  investigation  challenges  the  skill  of  our  chemists 
and  spectroscopists.  Who  can  tell  to  what  their  re- 
searches may  lead  ? 

The  Eclipse  being  over,  we  lost  no  time  in  repacking 
our  instruments,  and  took  our  last  walk  across  the 
three  miles  of  country  separating  us  from  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria.  This  walk,  with  which  during  our  week's 
training  we  had  become  so  familiar,  passed  first  through 
a  vineyard, — a  dismal  place  enough  in  winter ;  then  over 
an  aloe  hedge, — ^the  hedges  are  all  either  aloes  or  cactus, 
and  are  tolerably  awkward  to  cross  at  a  new  place ; 
then  it  passed  along  side  of  an  orange  grove  and  an 
olive-yard, — this  was  the  prettiest  feature  of  it ;  then 
across  a  swamp ;  then  along  a  dull  high  road,  leading 
to  the  miserable  looking  town  in.  which  we  were  lodged. 
From  this  we  were  glad  to  be  off"  to  Seville  and  Cordova 
as  above  described.  On  our  return  to  Cadiz  we  found, 
the  Urgent  late,  as  usual,  and  had  to  wait  two  days 
for  her. 

In  describing  Cadiz  and  Seville  I  have  omitted  the 
pictures.  Spain  is  the  country  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez, 
and  the  Seville  gallery  is  especially  rich  in  Murillo. 
Not  having  any  artistic  knowledge  I  hesitate  to  speak, 
about  them,  but  to  me  it  appeared  that  I  might  have 
seen  as  pleasing  Spanish  pictures  without  going  out 
of  England.  The  pictures  in  the  Loan  collection,  which 
I  saw  on  my  return,,  were  as  beautifiil  and  as  interesting- 
as  any  I  saw  in  Spain ;  the  beggar-boys  and  flower-girl 
at  Dulwich  surpass,  in  my  estimation,  the  immaculate 
Madonnas  and  the  chubby  cherubs  of  the  Seville  gallery. 
That  I  did  not  see  Madrid  is,  however,  a  reason  for 
suspending  my  judgment  on  Spanish  pictures,  and  I 
ought  not  to  presume  to  make  any  farther  mention  of 
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the  matter;  but  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  Urgent  at 
Cadiz,  and  looking  again  at  Murillo's  last  work,  the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
introduce  the  subject.  We  saw  a  really  beautiful  picture 
of  little  boys  ascribed  to  Murillo  in  the  collection  of 
a  picture-dealer,  it  had  been  ordered,  we  were  told, 
by  a  Russian  nobleman.  We  also  admired  the  white- 
robed  monks,  by  Zurbaran,  in  the  Cadiz  Museum.  By 
Zurbaran,  too,  there  are  several  impressive  monks 
at  Seville. 

The  journey  home  was  similar  to  the  journey  out : 
the  Urgent  rolled  as  before.  The  sea  was,  however, 
not  quite  so  rough  ;  and  the  journey  did  not  last  quite 
so  long.  Moreover,  we  were  used  to  the  ship,  and 
knew  better  how  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  circum- 
stances. On  arriving  in  the  Channel,  we  were  gratified 
with  a  calm  instead  of  the  usual  chopping  sea,  and  the 
Urgent  steamed  merrily  up,  and  for  once  was  not  behind 
tune.  We  all  got  well,  and  spent  the  last  night  on 
board  cheerfully  together,  passing  by  an  easy  transition 
from  a  theological  discussion  to  comic  songs.  In  these 
it  must  be  confessed  the  Cambridge  contingent  did  not 
shew  well  to  the  firont.  Our  deficiency,  however,  was 
amply  supplied  by  our  fiiend  the  Third  Lieutenant. 

The  early  risers,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  5th,  reported 
snow  on  the  Isle  of  Wight :  this  gave  us  the  first 
intimation  of  the  severe  winter  we  had  avoided :  we 
were  soon  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  the  English 
Eclipse  Expedition  to  Spain,  of  December,  1870,  became 
a  thing  of  the  past, 
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A  YOUNG  boy  wandered  far  away, 
From  flower  to  flower  thro'  gardens  gay, 
Chfiising  the  wilding  bee  for  aye 

In  idle  fond  pursuit. 
Beyond  the  lawn,  beyond  the  lea, 
With  deer  besporting,  gentle,  free; 
Beyond  the  old  pomegranate  tree, 

With  gnarled  and  twisted  root. 

The  fervent  sun  shone  bright  and  fair. 
No  breezes  winnowed  the  warm  air 
In  sleepy  stillness  bathed  rare, 

About  the  beechen-tree ; 
The  cooing  of  a  dove-like  bird  . 
That  died  away  he  only  heard ; 
Amid  the  sultry  air  there  stirred 

A  solitary  bee. 

A  murmuring  bee,  still  roving  wide 

Above  the  bluebells*  azure  tide. 

That  gleamed  in  countless  bands  beside 

A  forest  weird  and  wild; 
With  fragrance  strange,  with  fragrance  rare. 
They  loaded  all  the  sultry  air, — 
A  drowsiness  stole  o'er  him  there. 

Stole  o'er  the  wandering  child. 
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Till  in  the  liyacinthine  air 

A  flower  rose  upward,  strange  and  rare, — 

A  flower ! — sure  a  lady  fair ! 

O !  'twas  a  wondrous  sight ! 
Green  was  her  mantle  floating  free. 
Her  yellow  boddice  soft  to  see. 
In  hue-like  honied  nectary 

Qt  trmnpet-Uossom  l>right. 

A  crown  of  dew-drops  bound  her  hair, 
Whose  tresses,  fine  as  gossamer, 

Adowa  her  dioalders  i<^^ 
Her  fair  fond  eyes  did  still  rejoice 
Bright-glands^,  her  melodious  voice 

Chimed  like  a  crystal  bell. 

"Aurelio!  what  doest  thou  here?" 
She  said,  in  slender  tones  and  clear, 

"Come,  wilt  away  with  mef" 
And  as  she  floated  gently  by 
Soft  angel-faces  from  the  slgr 

Grouped,  lovelier  fer  to  see. 

''In  Elfin-land  securely  play 

"  The  merry  milk-white  lambs ;  all  day, 

**'Mid  flowery  hollows  nestling,  gay 

"The  sportive  roebucks  rove; 
"A  band  of  angel-children  sings 
"In  lily^ields,  with  gauzy  wings,*— 
"  Sweetly  their  childish  laughter  rings 

"Throughout  the  linden  grove! 


"The  mild-eyed  doe  from  greensward  bright 
"Trips  to  the  darksome  woods  at  night, 
"Beneath  the  green  leaves'  silvan  flight 
**In  softest  covert  slumbering  light; 
"The  children  evermore 
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"  Beside  the  cool  refreshing  stream, 
"Veiled  by  the  moon's  calm  rayful  beam, 
"In  heart's  content  do  rest,  and  dream 
"Upon  a  mossy  shore." 

Merrily  O  the  idle  child 

Stretched  forth  his  bonny  arms  and  smiled; 

Then  drooped  them  by  his  side : 
"Where  is  my  mother?"   cried  the  boy 
"Nay!  nay!"  the  lady,  arch  and  coy. 

In  sighing  tones  replied. 

"Thy  mother,  little  one,  is  dead. 
"  I  seem  to  see  her  weedy  bed 

"Beside  the  salt  sea-mere." 
"How  durst  thou  say  my  mother's  dead!" 
"Ah  child!   a  whole  round  year,"   she  said, 

"Thou  hast  been  sleeping  here"     . 

"Thy  mother  wandered  day  by  day 
"  And  sought  thee,  till  a  narrow  bay 
"She  reached,  and  down  her  limbs  did  lay 

"A-weary  on  the  shore." 
"Then  take  me  to  her  narrow  bay! 
"  If  so  thou  can'st,  away !   away  !" 
In  angry  tones  the  boy  did  say, 

With  sorrow  waxing  sore. 

The  lady  stayed  not  to  reply. 
But  with  a  stem  and  flashing  eye 

She  tipped  her  shining  wand 
Upon  his  shoulder  light; — and  lo! 
They  stood  beside  the  sea's  fall  flow. 

And  heard  the  waves  beyond. 

A  wild  and  melancholy  sky, 
Where  dappled  birds  shrieked  wheeling  by, 
And  low  mounds  stretching  hideously 
Full  many  a  corse  did  shroud ; 
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While  east,  west,  north,  on  ev'ry  hand, 
O'erpowering  all  the  yellow  strand, 
There  gloomed  o'er  that  polluted  land 
A  low  dense  thund'rous  cloud. 

On  sped  the  lady  tall,  and'lo! 
From  cypress  wood  advancing  slow 

A  funeral-train  they  met; 
The  black  plimies  nodding  on  severe. 
The  limbs  stretched  stiffly  o'er  the  bier 

With  clinging  sea-weed  wet. 

And  next  he  saw  a  wan  white  hand, 
But  yet  might  scarcely  understand. 
And  tapers  grouped  in  spectral  band 

About  the  solemn  bier; 
While  many  a  n)rmph  in  sorrow's  spell 
Flimg  oft  her  weedy  coronal. 
And  blew  shrill  notes  thro'  winding  shell, 
Attuning  it  for  wild  farewell, 

Or  chaunted  high  and  clear. 

Loud  shrieked  the  boy,  and  from  her  brow 
Had  snatched  the  lady's  crown  I  trow, 
Her  dewdrop  crown,  but  even  now 

She  faded  from  the  earth ; 
While  all  the  sea-nymphs  at  the  sound 
With  wanton  dance  laughed  reeling  round. 
They  made  the  hollow  rocks  resound 

A-tinkling  with  their  mirth. 

The  bending  groups,  the  winding  shore. 
Swam  thro'  his  tears,  and  evermore 

Around  did  reeling  pass; 
Till  sudden  on  the  rocky  ledge 
He  slipped,  and  o'er  the  watery  edge — 

A  plash!   aery!   alas 
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A  touch!  a  kiss! — ^^Ah,  mother  dear, 
^^And  art  thou  really^  really  here! 
^'Nor  stretched  upon  that  weedy  hierl" 

Soft  tears  began  to  rain; 
A  tremulous  laugh,  a  little  cry, — 
''The  sun  in  heaven  is  shining  high! 
"Sweet  boy  why  didst  thou  leave  usf  whyT 

«We  sought  thee  long  in  vain 

"By  porch  and  bower.**    "Ah,  all  the  day 
"I've  wandered,  mother,  far  away; 
"The  hyacinths  in  clusters  gay 

"Waved  in  a  countless  stream 
"Beside  the  forest,  and  there  came 
"With  shining  wand  a  wond'rous  dame, 
''Taller  than  thou  or  nurse,  like  flame 

"Her  gauzy  wings  did  beam/' 

"What  dame?"  the  queen  cried  arch  and  coy, 
"Thoa  hast  been  dreaming,  my  sweet  boyv*^ 
"Slept  in  the  sunshine's  dazzling  joy; 
'^O  HwM  a  sonny  diMm)^ 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  NATIONAL  USES  OF 
PERSONAL  ECCENTRICITY. 

Menakder,  Fragm. 

lRHAPS  there  is  nothing  so  surprising  as  the 
way  in  which  people  conform  to  the  custon&s 
of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  With  most 
people  the  conformity  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
aQConsdoas.  They  are  trained  to  particular  hahita 
m  youth,  afid  these  they  often  retain  till  old  age 
without  ever  taking  the  trouble  to  ask  themselves  why 
they  do  so,  or  to  compare  their  own  habits  and 
customs  wi^  those  of  other  societies.  Often  indeed 
Aere  is  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  impious  to  do  so. 
They  formed  the  habits  before  they  could  reason  for 
themselves,  and  the  authority  of  King  Nomos  has 
confirmed  them  in  them.  There  are,  too,  those  who 
dissent  in  their  own  mind,  but  conform  in  all  practice 
eilfaer  from  fear  of  social  ostracism  or  from  mere 
upeakness  of  character.  And  they  do  this,  too^ 
to  customs  which  are  actually  disagreeable  to 
them.  Such  is  conformity  to  the  custom  of  crushing 
ladies'  feet  in  China,  and  conformity  in  England  to 
a  similar  custom  which  has  a  more  disastrous  ^ect. 
Soon  people  get  to  conform  to  the  custom,  however 
painful  at  first,  even  with  pleasiire.  That  which  at 
first  seems  strange  to  them  becomes  a  second  nature, 
and  as  sympathy  is  pleasant  they  find  pleasure  in 
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doing  as  others  do.  To  many  the  fact  that  their 
fathers  have  done  a  thing  is  sufficient  reason  for  their 
doing  the  same  thing  b1\  their  lives.  Montaigne  tells  an 
amusing  story,  (taken  from  Aristotle,)  which  is  almost  a 
parable.  "He,"  he  says,  "that  was  seen  to  beat  his 
father  and  reproved  for  doing  so  made  answer,  *  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  their  family  and  that  his  father  had 
beaten  his  grandfather  and  his  grandfather  his  great 
grandfather.'  *  And  this,'  says  he,  pointing  to  his  son, 
*  when  he  comes  of  age  will  beat  me.' "  "  And,"  adds 
Montaigne,  "the  father  whose  son  was  dragging  him 
along  the  streets  commanded  him  to  stop  at  a  certain 
door,  for  he  himself,  he  said,  had  dragged  his  father 
no  further,  that  being  the  limit  of  the  hereditary 
insolence  which  the  sons  used  to  practise  on  the 
fathers  in  their  family." 

The  aggregate  of  customs  accumulates  slowly,  and 
society  scarcely  notices  the  increased  weight  when 
a  new  one  is  added.  So  national  customs,  sentiments, 
fashions,  and  points  of  view  are  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

There  have,  however,  been  at  most  times  and  in 
most  nations  certain  persons  who,  either  from  native 
force  of  intellect  or  from  an  acquired  belief  in  a 
speciad  mission,  have  refused  to  conform  unthinkingly 
to  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  society  around 
them.  These  are  the  eccentric  men  in  the  nation. 
Their  eccentricity  may  assume  various  forms,  it  may 
be  ethical,  political,  religious,  or  aesthetical,  and 
conspicuous  examples  may  be  taken  in  all  these 
spheres. 

One  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  best,  examples  of  eccentricity  is  to  be  found 
in  Socrates.  In  his  eccentricity  and  refiisal  to  conform 
to  the  customs  around  him,  merely  because*  they 
existed,  we  may  find  a  type  of  all  dissent.  "You, 
Polus,"  says  Socrates,  "  bring  against  me  the  authority 
of  the  multitude  as  well  as  that  of  the   most   dis- 
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tmguished  citizens,  all  of  whom  agree  in  upholding 
your  view.  But  I,  one  man  standing  here  alone, 
do  not  agree  with  you.  And  I  engage  to  compel 
you,  my  one  respondent,  to  agree  with  me." 

The  national  uses  of  such  eccentricity  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  essay.  In  the  various  spheres 
of  life,  the  special  uses  of  eccentricity  may  be  par- 
ticularly pointed  out.  But  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  the  chief  use  of  eccentricity  is  to  lead  individuals 
to  scrutinize  for  themselves  the  customs  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  find  themselves,  and  thus  to  lead  them 
to  think  of  principles  and  purposes.  The  result  of 
such  scrutiny  is  the  discovery  of  new  and  improved 
courses  of  action  and  customs,  and  the  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  raison  d'Ure  of  old  ones.  The  existing 
custom  or  opinion  may  be  vicious  or  false,  in  which 
case  dissent  will  at  least  call  attention  to  its  defects 
if  it  does  not  directly  suggest  a  better  mode.  Or  it 
may  be  beneficial  or  true,  in  which  case  conflict 
with  dissenting  error  will  ohly  make  its  usefidness 
appear  more  clearly.  Further  there  remains  to  be 
mentioned  the  advantage  gained  by  the  increase  of 
individual  strength  of  character.  And  lastly,  the 
minor  but  considerable  advantages  accruing  from  the 
avoidance  of  monotony  and  common-place.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  Milton's  mind  when,  after  inveighing 
in  the  Areopagitica  against  evils  of  this  kind,  he 
concludes,  "  How  goodly,  and  how  to  be  wished  were 
such  an  obedient  unanimity  as  this,  and  what  a  fine 
conformity  would  it  starch  us  all  into  ?  Doubtless 
as  staunch  and  solid  a  piece  of  framework  as  any 
January  could  freeze  together." 

The  authority  of  King  Nomos  is  exercised  to  worst 
purpose  for  national  well-being  in  preventing  the 
acceptance  of  new  ideas  and  often  to  the  hindrance 
of  their  receiving  due  consideration.  We  need  not 
look  far  in  oiu:  own  country  and  time  in  order  to 
discover  such  interference.      For  example,  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  "spurious  delicacy,"   as 
Mr.  Mill  has   aptly  termed   it,    which  would  jM-event 
the  discussion  of  many   important    social    questions, 
and  that  this   is    very    injurious    in    preventing    the 
difiusion  of  that  knowledge  which  is   necessary   for 
right  action  in  many  social  matters.     For  example, 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  population,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  popular  feeling  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  entirely  on  the  wrong  side.    Many  people  seem 
to  think  it  a  reproach  to  a  married  man  not  to  have 
children  whether  he  can  affi>rd  to  provide  for  their 
proper  support  and  education  or  not;    at  least  this 
is  mostly  an  after-thought.    So,  too,  with  regard  to 
many  physiological  laws  which  science  has  discovered 
to  us,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  a  knowledge 
of  these  much  of  the  disease  and  deformity   which 
is  so  prevalent,  especially  in  our  large  towns,    can 
and  ought  to  be  prevented ;  and  yet,  considering  the 
reluctance  which  most  people  who  have  not  realized 
their  importance  have  even  to  consider  such  matters, 
there  seems    a    sorry    chance    of   any    material    im- 
provement.   I  have  purposely  taken  these  instances 
because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  cases  in  which  the 
influence  of  conventional  ideas  is  particularly  strong 
and  efficacious.     But  the  power  of  custom  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  of  other  and  less  important  matters, 
such  as  afiFairs  of  dress  and  etiquette — ^the  wearing 
of  a  particular  hat,  or  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  form 
of  salutation.    And  these  social  matters  are  not  fraught 
with  merely  trivial,  but  with   serious    consequences. 
Our  pond^XMis  social   ceremonial,  with  all   the   ex- 
travagance and    unproductive    expenditure   which   it 
entails,    produces    not    only   the    more    serious   con- 
sequences of  extravagance  and  waste  and  habits  the 
reverse  of  "plain  living  and  high   thinking,"  but  it 
also  is  fotal  to  the  more  genuine  pleasures  of  social 
life.    And  in  our  social  exactions  we  are  little  more 
tolerant   than  the  Chinese,  with    their  "ceremcmies 
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transmitted  from  time  immemorial."  The  nece3sity 
of  ^  doing  as  other  people  do»'  of  giving  expensive 
entertainments,  is  one  which  those  who  desire  good 
society  in  the  metropolis  can  now  scarcely  dispense 
with.  A  dissenter  needs  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  stiring  lines— 

'Hereditaiy  bondsman,  knowest  thou  not 

Who  would  be  free,  himself  mast  strike  the  blow/ 

And  to  take  another  example,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  I  think,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  that  those 
who  wish  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  duties  of  women 
in  England  have  to  meet  with  is  the  influence  of 
convention  and  custom.  Whether  or  not  women's 
suffi'age  would  be  a  wise  measure  it  is  certain  that 
the  majority  of  popular  arguments  against  it  are 
merely  an  advax^:e  of  the  claims  of  custom. 

In  matters  connected  with  religious  opinion  there 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  still  stronger  feeling  of 
repugnance  to  dissent.  But  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
more  progress  has  been  made  in  mere  tolerance  at 
least}  in  this  sphere  than  any  other.  In  most  social 
matters  the  conformists  do  not  recognize  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  scrutinise  for  himself  their  creed 
and  reject  it  if  disapproved  of  by  his  rational  faculties. 
Indeed  they  often  seem  perfectly  shocked  when  an 
instance  of  the  kind  comes  before  them.  The  eccentric 
person  has  to  suffer  inconvenience  in  many  ways, 
and  indeed  is  in  danger^  especially  when  he  dies, 
of  b^g  declared  a  lunatic  by  a  court  of  law. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Men,  it 
is  has  been  said,  are  like  sheep,  they  mostly  follow 
the  bell-wether.  But  why?  Why  should  a  man, 
conscious  of  the  same  rational  faculties  as  his  fellow 
czeaturesy  blindly  follow  their  lead  in  customs  and 
fashions  often  entailing  personal  inconvenience  to 
himself?  Many  answers  may  be  given  to  such  a 
question.     It  may  be  said  that  he  does  it  for  fear 
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of  the  social  stigma,  from  desire  of  society,  from 
modesty,  mistrusting  his  own  power  of  judgment, 
from  mere  weakness,  or  from  hope  of  gain.  But  why 
should  such  social  stigma  attach  to  eccentric  action  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  because  people  have 
not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  ultimately  it  must  be 
the  individual  or  rather  some  individual  judgment 
which  decides.  You  cannot,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
escape  from  the  region  of  individual  judgments,  more 
or  fewer  in  nimiber.  It  is  the  old  Protagorean  doctrine 
of  homo  mensuraf  man  a  measure  of  truth  to  himself, 
that  we  want.  How  far  he  is  so  to  others  depends 
on  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  When  we 
call  a  man  wise,  we  mean  that  he  is  so  in  our 
estimation.  So  it  is  with  belief  in  some  external 
authority;  we  must  determine  for  ourselves  what 
authority  to  believe  in.  One  man  says  the  Pope  is 
his  guide ;  he  has  decided  to  take  the  Pope's  judg- 
ment instead  of  his  own.  Another  says,  the  Church  is 
his  only  guide,  but  he  made  for  himself  the  judgment 
that  the  Church  was  to  guide  him,  rather  than  the 
Pope  or  his  own  reason.  "  The  infallible  measure," 
it  has  been  well  said,  "  which  you  undertake  to  provide 
must  be  found  in  some  person  or  persons  if  it  can 
be  found  at  all,  in  some  person  or  persons  selected 
by  yourself,  that  is,  in  the  last  result,  yourself." 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  this  doctrine  were  rightly 
understood  it  would  do  much  to  dissipate  the  dislike 
of  eccentricity  which  at  present  prevails.  But  no 
doubt  the  feeling  of  wounded  pride,  the  feeling  that 
the  person  who  acts  differently  to  ourselves  is  not 
paying  due  regard  to  our  opinion,  goes  far  with  many 
people.  So  too,  it  may  be,  does  envy,  if  his  experiment 
prove  successful.  It  has  been  said  that  people  gene- 
rally say  three  things  in  regard  to  any  new  theory 
or  doctrine  \  firstly,  that  it  is  not  true ;  secondly,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  religion ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  knew 
it  before.   People  are  afraid  of  eccentricity,  too,  because 
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they  are  conscious  of  not  having  thought  out  for 
themselves  the  reasons  for  their  own  conduct.  They 
have  conformed  to  the  customs  around  them  un- 
thinkingly, and  they  do  not  like  to  suppose  that  they 
may  be  mistaken.  But  perhaps  the  most  influential 
cause  of  their  intolerance  of  eccentricity,  and  especially 
dislike  to  the  equality  of  dissent  with  orthodoxy  in 
religion,  is  the  feeling  of  reluctance  to  allow  error 
to  have  a  fair  fight  with  truth.  Milton  has  remarked 
this  of  his  time,  and  certainly  it  is  no  less  true  of 
ours.  This  feeling  is  often  at  the  bottom  of  the  dislike 
that  people  have  to  concurrent  endowment,  they  will 
not  endure  the  thought  of  'endowing  error.'  They 
seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  endow  truth  too,  and 
that  if  truth  is  stronger  than  error — as  surely  by  its 
very  nature  it  must  be — ^truth  will  prevail. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  uses  to  society 
of  personal  eccentricity  and  considered  the  causes  of 
the  hostility  of  society  towards  eccentrics.  But  if 
we  come  to  consider  the  matter  more  closely  in  the 
persons  themselves  we  see  the  evils  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  eccentricity  is 
encouraged  brought  out  more  prominently.  Nothing 
can  be  more  obnoxious  than  that  impudent  self- 
assertion  and  conceited  charlatanism  which  merely 
seeks  to  attract  notice  and  make  itself  conspicuous. 
Instances  are  not  unfirequent  in  which  persons  seem 
to  think  that  acting  differently  from  others  is  a  mani- 
festation of  superiority.  It  appears  to  me  that  such 
a  quality  is  better  called  vanity  or  conceit  than 
eccentricity.  A  really  great  man  would  conform  in 
many  unessential  matters  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  spirit  is  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  that  of  the  eccentric  person. 
No  doubt  eccentricity  suffers  for  such  quackery,  but 
it  is  not  rightly  responsible  for  it.  But  perhaps  people 
would  be  more  tolerant  even  of  such  characters  than 
they  are  if  they  thought  of  the  evils  which  attach 
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to  conventionalism.  Moral  cowardice  and  servility 
may  be  well  matched  against  conceit,  however  odious 
conceit  may  be.  And  in  many  cases  eccentricity  is 
ridiculed  on  account  of  the  want  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  dissenter  as  to  the  assertion  of  his  dissent. 
To  take  an  example,  a  dissenter  from  the  use  of 
ritual  at  a  church  service  may  be  quite  right  in  his 
ideas  of  the  best  form  of  ritual,  but  he  is  not  wise 
if  he  destroys  the  sense  of  imity  by  adopting  for 
hims^f  a  dififerent  form  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
congregation.  At  such  a  time  the  sense  of  unity  is 
all  in  all,  and  anything  which  tends  to  introduce  the 
sense  of  individuality  mistimed.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  examples  which  might  be  adduced,  in  which 
the  eccentric  person  would  do  well,  I  take  it,  to  think 
before  asserting  his  dissent. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  are  eccentric  are  merely 
selfish,  that  they  ought  to  have  more  respect  for 
the  feelingfs  of  others  and  give  way  to  the  majority  of 
those  around  them.  It  is  forgotten  that  if  this  doctrine 
were  logically  developed  it  would  deprive  men  of 
their  liberty  to  act  on  their  convictions  in  all  matters. 
The  difference  is  also  forgotten  between  those  things 
which  are  essential  to  good  manners,  and  those  which 
are  only  incidentally  so.  There  are  some  things, 
such  as  personal  cleanliness  and  decency,  which  are 
naturally  pleasing  to  men  and  essential  to  refined 
society.  No  one  would  complain  of  the  influence  of 
custom  in  such  matters.  But  there  are  some  things, 
such  as  conformity  to  particular  creed,  be  it  ethical, 
political,  or  religious,  or  the  wearing  of  a  particular 
dness,  in  which  no  one  can  suppose  that  conformity  is 
natural  to  atl  civilized  men.  So,  too,  with  regard  to 
the  respect  due  to  the  feelings  of  others.  It  must 
be  necessary  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others  when  you 
assert  that  your  belief  is  contrary  to  theirs.  But  it 
is  forgotten  that  if  this  had  never  been  done  the 
greatest  reformations  in  the  world  would  never  have 
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been  accomplished.  The  mere  fact  that  you  stand 
alone  cannot  be  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  silence. 
If  Adam  Smith  had  been  silenced  by  the  clamour  and 
abuse  which  his  opinions  raised,  the  mercantile  system 
might  have  continued  till  this  day.  No  doubt  to 
assert  opinions  violently  and  without  care  and  thought 
is  a  fault.  This  is  what,  in  criticism,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  the  "note  of  provinciality,"  which  does 
not  persuade,  but  makes  war.  And  no  doubt  to 
decide  the  proper  occasions  when  a  man  should  give 
way  is  one  of  the  most  diflBicult  tasks  of  casuistry. 
There  is  the  obligation  to  do  what  he  thinks  right, 
conflicting  with  that  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  hurting 
the  feelings  of  others.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  fidly 
seen  the  difficulty.  "If  meat  cause  my  brother  to 
o&nd  I  will  eat  no  meat ;"  and  again,  "  why  is  my 
liberty  judged  of  another  man's  conscience  ?"  Prof. 
Jowett,  commenting  on  this,  thinks  that  a  man  may 
be  "all  things  to  all  men,"  if  he  does  so,  so  as  to 
avoid  misconstruction.  But  no  doubt  it  is  th«re  that 
the  difficulty  lies.  People  who  are  not  firm  and 
thorough  in  their  eccentricity  will  be  thought  to  be 
mwe  hypocrites,  especially  by  those  among  whom 
they  are  eccentric,  who  will  therefore  be  prejudiced 
against  them.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  a 
man  should  give  way  to  others  in  practice  in  matters 
that  he  deems  unessential  to  right  conduct,  but  not 
on  what  he  deems  essential,  and  that  he  himself  must 
decide  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  estimating  the  good 
which  accrues  to  society  from  personal  eccentricity, 
it  has  well  been  said  that  conformity  to  custom  merely 
as  custom,  however  good  or  bad  that  custom  may  be, 
does  not  tend  to  develope  those  qualities  which  are 
the  distinctive  endowment  of  man,  and  which  tend 
to  make  him  useful  to  his  kind.  "  He,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  • 
"who  lets  the  world  or  his  own  particular  portion 
of  it  choose  his  plan  of  life  for  him,  has  no  need  of 
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any  other  faculty  than  the  ape-like  one  of  imitation." 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  progress  and  the  introduction 
of  salutary  reforms  is  it  useful  that  men  should 
criticise  usages  for  themselves.  This  indeed  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  result  of  such  criticism.  But  it  is 
well  that  men  should  conform  to  customs  thinkingly 
and  as  rational  creatures,  if  they  do  conform.  And 
it  is  thus  that  a  man  developes  the  qualities  of  self- 
dependence  and  self-control  and  gains  strength  of 
character. 

We  see  the  uses  of  eccentricity  perhaps  best  by 
looking  at  countries  and  societies  which  are  most 
in  want  of  it,  or  rather  most  deficient  in  it.  Of 
nations,  China,  that  nation  of  a  "fossilized  people," 
naturally  suggests  itself.  Here,  by  their  intricate 
traditional  ceremonial,  and  elaborate  system  of  pa- 
ternal government,  individuality  is  utterly  crushed  out. 
The  results  produced  are  such  as  might  be  expected ; 
stationariness  and  love  of  ease,  although  from  having 
been  early  provided  with  many  excellent  customs, 
these  evils  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  they  otherwise 
would  be.  If  Montesquieu's  remark  "  Heureux  le 
peuple  dont  I'histoire  est  ennuyeuse"  were  true,  the 
Chinese  are  certainly  the  happiest  of  nations.  Such 
of  their  maxims  as  •*  Better  a  dog  in  peace  than  a 
man  in  anarchy,"  well  express  the  tenor  of  their 
lives.  But  those  who  believe  that  in  struggles  with 
difficulty  and  self-sacrifice  for  noble  ends  is  to  be 
found  the  highest  happiness,  will  rather  think  with 
our  own  poet — 

"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

Many  other  instances  may  be  taken  in  which  the 
development  of  individuality  is  interfered  with  in 
societies,  as,  for  example,  the  regular  clergy,  workmen 
where  labour  is  minutely  divided,  and  the  army.  With 
regard  to  the  first-named  it  is  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not 
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more  scope  allowed  for  individuality.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  a  system  of  tests,  however 
necessary,  is  to  discourage  original  thought.  The 
tendency  again,  of  the  minute  division  of  labour  is 
to  degrade  men  into  mere  machines,  but  from  recent 
writers  on  the  subject  it  would  appear  that  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  avoidance  of  this  in 
Butny  liige^  manufactories.  In  the  army,^  where  dis- 
cipline tod  ocganisation  are  of  the  first  importance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  is  a  necessary 
one.  In  many  of  the  schemes  for  the  arrangement 
of  society  we  see  individuality  regarded  as  a  thing 
to  be  discouraged,  conspicuously  so  in  that  of  Auguste 
Comte.  He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  positive  science 
as  "a  necessity  which  already  puts  liberty  of  con- 
science out  of  the  question."  And  again,  while 
admiring  the  old  Catholic  maxim  "In  necessary 
things  unity,  in  doubtful  things  liberty,  in  all  things 
charity,"  he  remarks  aptly  enough  that  it  all  depends 
on  how  that  unity  is  obtained,  and  says,  "it  ought 
to  be  obtained  by  free  discussion  in  the  first  instance;" 
but  why  "in  the  first  instance"  only?  How  can 
truth— especially  scientific  truth — suffer  by  perpetual 
free  discussion  ?  No  doubt  in  legislation  it  is  necessary 
to  disregard  the  opinions  of  some  minority,  or,  as 
Comte  says,  organization  would  be  impossible,  but 
liberty  ought  to  be  given  to  the  minority  to  hold  and 
propagate  their  views  as  freely  as  they  can  by  all 
legitimate  means.  And  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be 
expected,  as  the  Comtists  tacitly  assume,  that  people 
should  give  their  assent  to  truths  of  positive  science, 
without  a  much  higher  and  more  general  education 
than  exists  at  present.  Are  the  citizens  to  be 
expected  to  be  acquainted  with  truths  of  positive- 
science  as  they  are  with  the  laws  of  their  state  ? 

But  when  we  return  to  our  own  country  we  can 
see  very  distinctly  the  evil  effects  of  conventionalism 
on  individual  character  in  our  own  time.    Goldsmith's 
VOL.  vii.  T 
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description  of  Englishmen  in  the  "Traveller"  is  sadly 
untrue  now.  He  seems  to  see  danger  of  exactly  tha 
opposite  class  of  evils  to  those  from  which  we  now 
suflFer,  when  he  says — 

"  The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown/' 

More  applicable  to  the  sickly  conventionaiism  of  the 
present  day  woiild  be  his  description  of  France — 

"  For  ptaise  too  dearly  loved  or  warmly  sought 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought." 

In  no  sphere  is  this  evil  effect  more  manifest  than  in 
that  of  religion.  Men  seem  to  fear  unsettling  their 
minds  more  than  anything  else.  The  consequence 
is  that,  that  which  tends  to  produce  strong  and 
powerful  minds — speculation  on  the  highest  subjects- 
is  discouraged.  And  besides  this  great  evil,  there  arises 
even  between  intimate  friends  a  reticence  which  is 
not  merely  unpleasant,  but  injurious  to  the  appre- 
hension of  truth.  Men  keep  their  doubts  and  difficulties 
to  themselves  when  often  a  little  discussion  would 
remove  them,  and  so  the  course  of  truth  is  hindered 
and  doubts  confirmed.  Men  fear  that  if  they  begin 
to  think  out  for  themselves  the  grounds  of  customary 
opinion,  they  may  come  to  conclusions  different  from 
those  of  other  people.  The  consequence  is  a  panic- 
stricken  pietism  which  clings  to  that  which  it  mistrusts, 
and  a  multitude  of  half-convictions.  Surely  even  a 
few  whole  and  real  convictions  are  better  than  this! 
Shelley  has  well  said — 

"  What  are  numbers  knit 
By  force  or  custom  ?    Man  who  man  would  bo 
Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself;  in  it 
Must  be  supreme,  establishing  his  throne 
On  vanquished  will,  quelling  the  anarchy 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  being  himself  alone." 
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And  we  often  see  in  history  the  spectacle  of  great 
men  standing  alone  misunderstood  and  not  appreciated 
by  their  time.  Such  a  man  in  politics  was  Milton, 
And  yet  the  highest  happiness  of  ^11  belongs  to  such 
men,  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  up  to  their 
best  light,  of  having  pleased  God  if  not  man.  And 
who  can  decide  whether  a  man  is  acting  up  to  his 
best  light  or  not  except  the  individual  himself?  Surely 
society  cannot -fathom  "the  abysmal  deeps  of  per- 
sonality," and  if  this  is  so,  surely  inconvenience  ought 
not  to  attach  to  eccentric  action  when  it  is  not  injurious 
to  others. 

Society  can  never  know  what  it  loses  by  the  tyranny 
of  convention.  We  frequently  see  men  of  the  greatest 
intellectual  power  struggling  with  themselves  to  stifle 
their  convictions.  And  yet  it  is  only  by  giving  them 
full-play  and  by  self-culture  that  a  man  .becomes 
a  usefid  member  of  society.  "A  person,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "whose  desires  and  impulses  are  his  own — are 
the  expression  of  his  own  natxire  as  it  has  been 
developed  and  modified  by  his  own  culture — is  said 
to  have  a  character.  One  whose  desires  and  impulses 
are  not  his  own,  has  not  a  character,  no  more  than 
a  steam-engine  has  a  character."  "Individuality," 
says  Vinet  in  his  essays,  "  consists  in  willing  to  be 
self,  in  order  to  be  something." 

There  is  another  use  which  may  be  mentioned 
which  eccentricity  serves,  and  that  is  to  promote  the 
sense  of  individual  moral  responsibility  which  seems 
everywhere  now  so  low.  The  natursil  result  of  a 
slavish  conformity  to  society  is  to  destroy  this,  and 
to  shift  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  society  from 
self. 

A  man  need  not  spurn  the  aid  of  others,  or  reject 
the  lessons  which  the  experience  of  civil  society 
teaches,  because  he  does  not  blindly  conform  to 
customs  around  him.  It  is  conduct  such  as  this 
which  brings  eccentricity  into  contempt,  and  obscures 
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its  uses.  But  it  is  for  the  individual  himself'  to 
criticise  that  experience  and  adopt  it  for  himseff 
only  so  far  as  he  esteems  it  good  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  uses  I  have  pointed  out  have  been  aiid  at^ 
served  by  eccentricity,  though  people  may  a£fe6t  to 
be  blind  to  them.  The  struggle  with  custom,  in 
manners  and  fashion  at  least,  has  generally  been 
single-handed.  Whether  it  will  be  so  in  the  future 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Doubtless  now  the  rapid  increase 
of  clubs  and  philosophical  societies  seems  tb  point 
the  other  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  I  believe  the  present 
tendency  of  society  to  conventionalism  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  eccentricity  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  time.  Not  only 
is  it  chiefly  so  because  it  prevents  progress  and  the 
adoption  of  better  customs,  but  because  it  weakens 
individual  character.  To  discuss  at  any  length  the 
limits  of  the  interference  of  society  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  essay.  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  me 
to  have  taken  a  true  ground  in  his  essay  "  on  Liberty," 
where  he  states  that  society  ought  only  to  interfere 
with  the  individual  for  self-protection.  But  in  the 
fuller  discussion  of  this  there  were  many  points  of 
difficulty  which  Mr.  Mill  does  not  seem  to  xne 
altogether  to  clear  up,  as  for  instance  in  the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  preventing  the  utterance  of 
opinion  likely  to  damage  society  by  the  promotion 
of  immorality,  and  those  opinions,  which  simply  by 
their  ofiFensiveness,  are  likely  to  provoke  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  A  similar  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to 
vaccination.  But  for  reasons,  most  of  which^  I  have 
had  occasion  to  adduce  in  the  course  of  this  essay, 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  larger  toleration  to  the 
expression  of  these  opinions  should  be  given  than 
many  recent  writers — Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  among* 
the  number— have  accorded.  Of  course,  that  a  man 
should  be  made  free  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.    Unlete 
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we  put  tt  in  his  power  to  know  what  is  best  to  do, 
fineedom  of  action  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  he- 
can^  #  more  universal  education  and  an  enfran- 
chised and  enlarged  culture  are  possible  that  I  have 
advocated  that  greater  freedom  should  be  allowed  to 
fhe  expression  of  personal  opinion. 
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THE  MAY  TERM. 


MOle  venit  variis  flonun  Dea  nexa  coronis: 
Scena  jod  morem  liberioris  habet. 

Ov.  Fast.  iv.  945,  946. 

I  WISH  that  the  May  Term  were  over, 

That  its  wearisome  pleasures  were  o'er, 
And  I  were  reclining  in  clover 

On  the  downs  by  a  wave-beaten  shore: 
For  fathers  and  mothers  by  dozens, 

And  sisters,  a  host  without  end, 
Are  bringing  up  numberless  cousins. 

Who  have  each  a  particular  friend. 

I'm  not  yet  confirmed  in  misogyny — 

They  are  all  very  well  in  their  way — 
But  my  heart  is  as  hard  as  mahogany, 

When  I  think  of  the  ladies  in  May. 
I  shudder  at  each  railway-whistle, 

Like  a  very  much  victimized  lamb ; 
For  I  know  that  the  carriages  bristle 

With  ladies  invading  the  Cam. 

Last  week,  as  in  due  preparation 

For  reading  I  sported  my  door, 
With  surprise  and  no  small  indignation, 

I  picked  up  this  note  on  the  floor — 
'Dear  E.  we  are  coming  to  see  you, 

*  So  get  us  some  lunch  if  you  can ; 
*We  shall  take  you  to  Grassy,  as  Jehu.— 

*Your  affectionate  friend,  Mary  Ann.* 
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Affsctionate  friend!    I'm  disgusted 

With  proofs  of  aflfection  like  these, 
I'm  growing  *old,  tawny  and  crusted,' 

Tho'  my  nature  is  easy  to  please. 
An  Englishman's  home  is  his  castle, 

So  I  think  that  my  friend  Mary  Ann 
Should  respect,  tho'  she  deem  him  her  vassal. 

The  rooms  of  a  young  Cambridge  man. 

In  the  days  of  our  fathers  how  pleasant 

The  May  Term  up  here  must  have  been ! 
No  chignons  distracting  were  present, 

And  scarcely  a  bonnet  was  seen. 
As  their  boats  paddled  round  Grassy  Comer 

No  ladies  examined  the  crews, 
Or  exclaimed  with  the  voice  of  the  scomer — 

'Look,  hew  Mr.  Arculus  screws!' 

But  now  there  are  ladies  in  College, 

There  are  ladies  in  Chapels  and  Halls, 
No  doubt  'tis  a  pure  love  of  knowlege 

That  brings  them  within  our  old  walls; 
For  they  talk  about  Goldie's  *  beginning;' 

Know  the  meaning  of 'finish'  and  'scratch,' 
And  -will  bet  even  gloves  on  our  winning 

The  Boat  Race,  Athletics,  or  Match. 

There's  nothing  but  m\isic  and  dancing, 

Bands  playing  on  each  College  green. 
And  bright  eyes  are  Aierrily  glancing 

Where  nothing  but  books  should  be  seen. 
They  tell  of  a  grave  Dean  a  fable 

That  reproving  an  idle  young  man 
He  faltered,  for  on  his  own  table 

He  detected  in  horror — ^a  fan! 

Through  Libraries,  Kitchens,  Museiuns, 

These  Prussian-like  Amazons  rush, 
Over  manuscripts,  joints,  mausoleums, 

With  equal  intensity  gush. 
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Then  making  their  due  'requisition,' 
From  'the  lions'  awhile  they  refrain^ 

And  repose  in  the  perfect  fruition 
Of  ices,  cold  fowl,  and  champagne. 

Mr.  Editor,  make  some  suggestion 

By  which  all   these  troubles  shall  cease**- 
Leave  us  time  for  our  mental  digestion 

And  pursuing  our  studies  in  peace. 
Above  all  M  mjr  name  you  should  gnesci,  Sir» 

Keep  it  qoite  to  yourself,  if  you  ca«i. 
For  I  dread,  more  tiian  words  can  eicprwa,  Sk, 

My  a£fectionate  friend,  Mary  Ann. 

Arodlus: 
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||B|N  the  bridge  of  thie  '  Ma|rsleiU^s'  steitmer,  cimsuig 
BBB  from  Dieppe  to  Newbaven  in  t)ue  fir^t  4ay$  of 
Aijgust  la3t  jnear.  T./>migitig  x>n  the  boards,  ^ 
leaning'  over  the  hand-rail,  were  five  or  six  of  the 
pas^engr^Sy  including  myself  and  the  captaixi  of  the 
packet.  It  was  as  fine  a  day  as  any  in  all  that 
splendid  aiunmer,  and  the  sea  was  smooth  enough  to 
allow  even  those  most  susceptible  cf  sea-sickness  to 
forget  their  gloomy  anticipations,  and  indulge  ip  the 
luxury  of  scenting  the  salt  warm  air  with  tobacco. 
The  captain  himself  was  smoking,  a  cigar  having 
been  offered  him  by  the  most  remarkable  looking  of 
the  five  or  six  above-mentioned  passengers.  This  was 
a  man  soixiewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old, 
with  most  of  his  face  hidden  by  a  mass  of  light  brown 
hair,  a  broad  forehead,  and  light  grey  eyes  shaded 
by  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Altogether^  evidently  not  the 
8t3de  of  man  who  could  stroll  in  peace  along  the  Paris 
boulevards  at  that  tim,e,  without  encountering  awkward 
and.  pressing  questions  regarding  his  nationality. 
Now  that  he  was  clear  of  the  land  of  revolutions 
and  street  6meutes,  and  saw  the  French  coast  grawiag 
every  minute  less  and  less  distinct  in  our  wake,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  to  auch 
enquiries  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  an 
giving  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  gloried  immensely 
in  one  or  two  narrow  escapes  already  experienced  on 
that  hostile  shore. 
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"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  quitfe  time  we  all  got  off 
thai  coast.  I  had  business  which  made  me  wish  to 
stay  as  long  as  it  was  safe,  but  a  man  must  look 
out  a  little  after  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  I  can 
tell  you  my  flesh  and  blood  might  have  been  dis- 
arranged pretty  considerably  if  I'd  kept  on  there 
any  longer.*' 

"  Dieppe  was  safe  enough,  I  should  think,"  observed 
another  of  the  passengers,  apparently  a  country  clergy- 
man who  had  just  come  off  his  summer  tour,  and 
was  inclined  to  think  that  danger  dwelt,  as  Tennyson 
says,  only  'on  silver  horns,  or  in  the  white  ravine, 
or  dropt  upon  the  glittering  firths  of  ice' — Dieppe 
was  safe  enough,  surely?" 

^'  Safe !"  replied  the  Grerman,  with  a  look  of  supreme 
contempt.  "What  d'ye  think  they  had  in  the  * Vigie' 
of  Dieppe,  a  dirty  little  sheet  of  paper  with  nothing 
in  it  in  most  summers  except  the  programmes  of  the 
Casino,  or  Etablissement,  as  they  call  it  ?  Why  there 
was  a  notice  calling  upon  all  patriots  to  look  out 
in  the  streets  for  men  with  fair  beards  and  blue  hair, 
'canaille  des  Prussiens'  they  called  them,  and  take 
care  they  didn't  find  the  place  a  tempting  one  to 
stop  in.  Assault,  arrest,  and  murder,  that's:  what 
they  meant." 

The  clergyman  looked  thoroughly  suppressed,  and 
there  was  a  pause,  until  another  of  the  passengers 
suggested  to  the  German  that  as  he  spoke  the  English 
language  so  perfectly,  he  might  have  passed  himself 
off  as  a  .Briton. 

"I  did  that,"  he  answered,  "in  Paris,  but  even 
then  the  place  got  too  hot  for  me.  And  it  was  only 
h^lf  a  lie,  too;  for  I've  been  as  much  in  England 
as  Germany  since  I  was  twelve,  or  rather  in  America, 
that's  where  I've  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
picked  up  the  language  I  talk.  And  as  for  fancying 
danger  without  reason,  sir  (this  was  addressed  to  his 
already  subdued  foe),   I've  seen  enough  of  the    real 
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article  out  there  to  know  it  again,  I  tell  you.  It's 
about  this  time  last  year  that  I  had  the  tightest  fit 
for  it  I've  had  yet,  or  look  to  have  again."  "What 
was  that?"  exclaimed  two  or  three  voices  together. 
The  Grerman  looked  round  with  a  superior  smile  upon 
his  audience,  and  seeing  that  they  were  really  disposed 
to  drink  in  whatever  he  might  tell  them,  proceeded 
as  follows. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  the  story, 
if  you  care  to  hear  it,  and  you  shall  judge  for 
yourselves.  I  was  out  far  west,  doing  business  for 
a  New  York  firm,  at  a  young  settlement  called 
Louisville.  There  wasn't  much  there  in  the  way  of 
County  Courts  or  assizes  or  police,  you  may  guess, 
the  only  thing  of  the  sort  was  what  they  called 
a  Watch  Committee,  and  that  meant  five  or  six  men 
who  went  about  with  their  revolvers  ready  cocked, 
and  a  big  bowie  down  the  backs  of  their  necks,  to 
settle  difficulties.  If  the  rowdy  didn't  like  the  settling, 
or  settled  one  or  two  of  the  committee  by  accident, 
they'd  hang  him  according  to  law  next  morning,  and 
that's  the  way  justice  worked  there.  Well,  I  had 
to  stay  a  monfh  or  six  weeks  in  this  beautifiil  place, 
and  took  a  couple  of  rooms  as  near  my  business  as 
I  could,  firom  a  man  and  his  wife  who  seemed  tolerably 
hard  up,  and  were  glad  of  my  dollars.  The  woman 
was  well  enough,  and  did  her  best  to  make  me 
comfortable,  but  she  was  a  poor  weak  creature,  and 
got  awfiiUy  kicked  about  by  her  husband.  He  was 
as  red  a  rowdy  as  any  in  the  settlement,  called  Rider, 
and  I  was  cautioned  against  trusting  him  too  far  by 
several  men  with  whom  I  dealt.  But  I  thought  little 
enough  of  it,  and  told  them  I  thought  he  had  not  much 
to  gain  by  shewing  up  rough  before  me,  and  besides, 
h^  had  his  wife  to  bully  in  the  house,  if  he  ever 
wanted  casual  recreation. 

Well,   gentlemen,  I  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in 
Louisville,  and  though  I  had  seen  plenty  and  heard 
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plenty  of  rows,  and  grown  quite  accustomed  to  bc^g 
woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  pistol-shot 
or  two,  washed  down  with  a  little  groaning  and  a 
good  deal  of  blasphemy,  just  under  my  window,  yet 
hitherto  I'd  kept  clear  of  all  scrapes  myself;  and  as 
I  found  my  lodgings  suited  me,  and  Rider  my  land- 
lord, hadn't  yet  given  me  any  personal  trouble,  I 
didn't  think  of  changing  till  I  cleared  off  for  good, 
which  J  hoped  to  do  in  a  month  at  longest.  But 
willing  or  not,  I  was  pulled  into  a  row  before  I  left, 
and  ril  tell  you  what  it  was  in  as  few  words  as  I  can. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  called  Ritchie,  Scotch 
I  think,  who  had  come  over  to  Louisville  on  some 
engineering  business,  and  had  set  up  a  small  office 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  We'd  come  across  eacsh 
other  pretty  often,  and  as  I  liked  what  I  saw  of  him — 
and  it  doesn't  take  long  to  get  intimate  in  America — 
we  were  thick  friends  in  a  very  little  time,  and  would 
sooner  co^ie  to  each  other  for  help  or  advice  than 
to  any  other  man  we  knew  there.  Ritchie  wanted 
both  help  and  advice  badly  enough  that  evening  he 
came  last  to  my  lodgings ;  not  that  he  wanted  pluck, 
poor  fellow,  but  he  was  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  though  a  good  business  man,  had  as  little 
prudence  or  self-restraint  in  some  matters  as  a  baby. 
It  seemed,  from  what  he  told  me,  that  he'd  been 
drinking  the  night  before  at  a  well-known  bar  in 
the  place,  when  a  man  caUed  Slaver  in  the  town 
(though  of  coiurse  that  wasn't  his  right  name)  came  in ; 
and  after  a  bit  of  talk  with  some  young  green  lads 
who  were  in  the  place,  began  playing  cards  with 
them,  only  for  a  dollar  or  two,  he  said,  just  to  pass 
away  the  time.  Well,  by  the  time  Ritchie,  who  was 
standing  behind  him,  had  seen  him  pull  half  a  dozen 
cards  out  of  his  sleeve  just  at  the  time  they  were 
wanted,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  speak,  and  so  asked 
the  young  fellows  out  loud  if  they  knew  the  man 
they  were  playing  with. 
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Slaver  jumped  up  with  an  oath  at  this^  and  wanted 
to  know  what  the  double  blank  that  was  to  him,  and 
if  h6  didn't  mind  his  blanked  self,  he'd  find  a  bit  of 
metal  in  his  blank,  blank,  blanked  body.  Ritchie 
answered  that  it  was  as  much  to  him,  or  as  little,  as 
to  anyone  else  who  was  looking  on,  but  as  he  had 

happened  to  dee  a  catd ;  but  before  he  got  any  further 

Slaver's  revolver  went  oflF,  and  tumbled  over  the  glass 
of  the  chandelier  just  above  his  head — Ritchie  said 
he  felt  the  whiz  of  the  bullet  sting  his  scalp,  it  was 
so  close  a  shave — ^but  before  the  rowdy  could  try 
another  shot,  Ritchie  got  close  up  to  him,  and  caught 
him  just  between  the  eyes  with  his  fist,  sending  him 
right  backwards  among  a  heap  of  broken  glasses  and 
chairs.  By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  get  up  again, 
five  or  six  of  the  men  in  the  roomr  got  hold  of  him, 
and  took  away  his  revolver  and  bowie  knife.  However, 
that  didn't  stop  his  bad  language,  and  Ritchie  said 
his  cursing  was  something  awful,  telling  Ritchie  he 
shouldn't  live  another  week,  so  he'd  better  write  home 
at  once  to  let  his  friends  know.  Well,  he  laughed  at 
this  at  the  time,  and  got  home  safely ;  but  he  couldn't 
help  thinking  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  come  and  ask  me  about  it  when  he  left 
his  office.  But  he  told  me  he  felt  a  shiver  run  down 
him  when  the  first  thing  he  saw,  coming  out  of  his 
office,  was  Slaver  himself,  with  another  rowdy,  whose 
name  he  didn't  know,  though  he  had  seen  his  face 
before  in  the  town.  They  were  plainly  looking  out 
for  him,  and  meant  to  dog  him  home  (the  road  to  which 
lay  through  a  lonely  part)  and  get  hold  of  him  on 
the  way.  So  far  they  had  been  baulked  by  Ritchie's 
coming  to  my  lodgings  instead  of  going  straight  home, 
bat  they  had  followed  at  a  distance,  he  said,  all  the 
way,  and  he  had  no  doubt  were  somewhere  outside 
as  he  spoke.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  was  a  pretty 
awkward  predicament,  it  seemed  to  me.  I  told  you 
there  was  no  regular  police  system  there,  and  even  if 
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we  could  have  got  hold  of  the  man,  you  might  as  well 
blow  a  little  tobacco  smoke  in  a  man's  face  as  accuse 
him  of  nothing  more  than  felonious  intent,  or  even 
attempt,  in  Louisville ;  and  yet  Ritchie  and  I  knew 
that  if  those  roughs  could  find  him  in  the  dark,  or 
in  a  tolerably  lonely  place  even  in  broad  day,  they'd 
shoot  him  down  as  sure  as  heaven,  and  probably  get 
off  scot-free  into  the  bargain.  Aft'er  thinking  a  little, 
I  loaded  a  pair  of  revolvers  I  always  travelled  with, 
took  one  myself  and  gave  Ritchie  the  other,  and  said 
I'd  see  him  safe  home  that  night,  at  any  rate.  I  would 
have  put  him  up  on  my  sofa,  but  from  his  description 
I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  other  man  he  had 
seen  with  Slaver  was  my  estimable  landlord  himself; 
and  if  so,  I  thought  the  sooner  we  got  clear  of  the 
place  the  better  for  both  of  us. 

Well,  we  started  together  pretty  soon,  after  a  glass 
of  brandy  to  steady  our  nerves,  in  case  there  should 
be  any  shooting.  We  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  and 
had  our  revolvers  pretty  handy,  I  can  tell  you;  but 
we  had  gone  a  quarter-of-a-mile  or  more,  and  were 
getting  over-confident,  before  we  came  across  our 
friends.  They  were  loafing  about  the  door  of  a  bar, 
evidently  waiting  for  Ritchie  to  pass,  and,  as  I 
expected,  I  saw  that  my  worthy  landlord  was  Slaver's 
companion. 

They  let  us  pass  without  saying  a  word,  and  had 
plainly  not  counted  upon  the  possibility  of  my  accom- 
panying Ritchie  home.  Apparently  they  hesitated  a 
little  at  first,  and  I  heard  Rider's  voice,  loud  and 
thickened  with  drinking,  urging  something  on  his  more 
prudent  associate.  Whatever  it  was  he  said,  he  carried 
his  point,  and  looking  cautiously  back  when  we  had  ' , 
put  a  hundred  yards  between  us,  I  made  out  that  they 
were  steadily  keeping  in  our  track. 

It  was  getting  dark  by  this  time,  and  we  had  got 
the  worst  and  most  lonely  half  of  the  distance  before 
us,  but  I  was  pretty  confident  they  would  let  us  alone 
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as  long  as  we  were  two  together,  and  were  only  following 
us  on  the  chance  of  our  separating.  Ritchie  thought 
the  same;  and  after  another  quarter-of-a-mile,  when 
we  were  getting  pretty  near  his  lodgings,  and  had  lost 
sight  of  the  men  behind  us,  we  took  it  for  granted 
they  were  tired  off,  and  had  dropped  the  business 
for  that  night. 

"All  right  now,  old  man,"  said  Ritchie  to  me, 
carelessly,  as  we  turned  a  sharp  comer  in  the  road, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  lights  in  the  house  we  were 
making  for. 

As  if  the  words  had  been  the  signal  for  which 
they  were  waiting,  two  fig^es  jumped  up  from  behind 
the  bushes  that  lined  the  road,  and  two  flashes  just 
before  us  showed  for  a  second  the  big  red  beard  of 
my  late  host.  Rider,  and  the  scowling  features  of  the 
man  they  called  Slaver.  I  felt  a  red-hot  iron  run 
through  my  left  shoulder,  and  poor  Ritchie,  just  crying 
out  "They've  killed  me,  by  heaven,"  rolled  over  into 
the  little  ditch.  Minutes  pass  quicker  doing  than 
telling,  gentlemen,  and  I  had  taken  a  sight  on  Slaver 
with  my  revolver  almost  before  I  knew  that  poor 
Ritchie  was  hurt.  I  knew  I  hit  him,  for  he  dropped 
his  six-shooter,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  stop  him,  and 
he  made  off  after  Rider,  who  bolted  as  soon  as  he  saw 
my  pistol  flash.  Rowdies  of  his  kidney  always  prefer 
being  behind  the  barrel  when  gunpowder's  burning. 

Poor  Ritchie  was  still  breathing,  when  I  bent  over 
him,  but  he  was  badly  hit  in  the  lungs,  and  I  saw 
it  was  all  over.  I  just  made  out  that  he  wanted  rne 
to  write  to  his  mother,  and  then  he  finished  speaking 
for  good.  I  tried  to  lift  him  and  carry  him  to  his 
lodgings,  but  found  my  left  shoulder  quite  useless,  so 
gave  it  up  and  had  to  go  for  help. 

They  carried  the  poor  fellow's  body  in,  and  then 
I  borrowed  a  horse  and  went  off  to  rouse  all  the  Watch 
Committee  whose  names  and  homes  I  knew.  In  an 
hour's  time  there  were  thirty  or  forty  men  together. 
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and  we  agreed  without  wasting  time  to  split  up  into 
parties  di  threes  or  four  and  scour  the  country  to 
prevent  the  murderers  getting  off.  Four  of  the  chief 
committee^  ipcluding  all  its  most  energetic  members, 
went  with  me,  and  swore  they'd  put  as  many  bullets 
in  the  bloodhounds'  bodies  as  the  years  of  poor 
Ritchie's  life.  I  can  tell  you  I  never  thought  of  the 
bullet  in  my  shoulder,  gentlemen,  though  I  was  laid 
up  for  three  months  afterwards  with  it,  but  rode  on 
as  if  I  was  the  avenger  of  blood  himself.  And  we 
hadn't  to  go  far  before  half  of  our  business  was  done. 
"There  he  goes,  by ^,"  sang  out  the  leading- 
man,  and  three  of  us  were  off  oiur  horses  and  at  the 
throat  of  a  dark  fig^e  that  was  crouching  in  the 
shadow  at  the  edge  of  the  road  before  he  had  time 
to  make  a  struggle  to  get  off.  It  was  Slaver,  I  saw 
plainly  enough  by  the  light  of  oiur  lanterns.  He  was 
hit  in  the  thigh  by  my  bullet,  and  was  bleeding  fast : 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  he  would  have  been  far 
enough  off,  no  doubt.  Rider  had  left  him,  of  course, 
when  he  saw  his  own  safety  lay  the  other  way,  and 
the  miserable  devil  whined  and  prayed  for  mercy  till 
it  made  us  all  actually  sick  to  hear  him.  "  Grentlemen," 
said  the  foremost  of  the  Committee,  "it's  not  worth 
while  dragging  this  carcase  back  to  the  town,  and 
waiting  for  the  others  to  try  him.  You  say  he  fired 
one  of  the  shots,  Mr.  Brenner  ?". 

"  I'll  swear  it,"  I  answered. 

"You're  all  satisfied  he's  guilty,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  all,  impatiently. 

"Here  goes  then,"  said  the  first  speaker,  and 
drawing  his  revolver  as  he  spoke,  he  coolly  pressed  the 
muzzle  against  the  forehead  of  the  shrieking  wretch, 
and  pulled  the  trigger. 

We  rode  back  that  night  only  half  satisfied,  for  all 
our  efforts  to  catch  Rider  were  ineffectual.  Nor  were 
the  other  searchers  more  successfiil,  and  I  had  to  be 
content  with  having  seen  my  friend's  death  partiaJQy* 
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at  least,  avenged.  But  six  months  later  I  read  an 
account  in  an  Orleans  paper  of  a  rowdy  who  was 
lynched  on  board  one  of  the  river  steamers  for  cheating 
at  cards,  and  the  description  of  the  red  beard,  small 
black  eyes,  and  almost  hairless  head,  was  too  accurate 
for  me  to  doubt  that  the  unlucky  individual  in  question 
was  any  other  than  my  missing  landlord.  That's  all, 
gentlemen,  and  as  we  shall  be  in  Newhaven  harbour 
in  half-an-hour,  and  I  see  the  captain  wants  the  bridge 
cleared  to  get  the  luggage  up,  I  think  I'll  go  below. 
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AN  ME  LUDIT  AMABILIS  INSANIA  ? 


As  swift  as  a  swallow  whose  wing 

Doth  glance  in  sunset  sky, 
When  Summer  first  whispers  to  Spring, 

**Thou,  even  thou,  must  die;" 

As  sweet  as  the  rose-scented  breath 
That,  like  an  incense,  streams 

Around  her,  as  sick  unto  death 
Spring  faints  in  Summer's  gleams ; 

So  swift  and  so  sweet  sped  the  hours 

In  that  enchanted  clime. 
Where  softer  than  sunshine  on  flowers 

Still  fell  the  feet  of  Time. 

Who  recks  of  the  mom^its  that  fly 

When  stealing  o*er  the  soul 
Now  low  and  now  pealing  high 

The  organ-echoes  roll? 

But  oft  through  the  rapture  of  sound 

Some  notes  of  sorrow  fall 
On  senses  that  awed  and  spell-bound 

The  joys  of  Heaven  recall, 

And  vaguely  an  'imminent  change        « 

Is  like  a  shadow  shed 
On  thoughts  o'er  the  limitless  range 

Of  fancy  lately  led  : 
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Nor  rarely  when  wrapt  in  the  veil 

Of  golden-tinted  haze 
Each  glen  and  each  bowery  dale 

Slept  calm  in  tempered  blaze; 

Or  when  the  far  cataract's  call 

Clear-ringing  in  keen  air 
Made  song  in  the  spirits  of  all 

The  blest  who  sojourned  there;    . 

Not  rarely  the  heart  of  the  hills 
Grew  black  with  sudden  wing 

Of  tempest  with  passionate  thrills 
Of  thunder  quivering : 

And  far  overhead  in  the  height 
Would  wax  the  brooding  cloud 

And  fringed  with  a  sulphurous  light 
The  purple  vault  enshroud : 

Till  bursting  with  hurricane  might 
From  many  a  mountainrcave 

The  wind  in  precipitate  flight 
The  tempest-demons  drave: 

A  moment  their  agony-shriek 

Reverberated  far 
From  ramparted  ridge  and  from  peak 

From  answering  cliff  and  scar; 

Then   over  the  precipice-pale, 

The   limit  of  our  ken, 
The   tumult  would  pass  from  the  vale 

And   peace  return  again. 
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AN  EPISODE. 


§N  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  May,  1872,  my  uncle. 
Professor  Lidenbrock,  returned  precipitately  to 
js;6«xwi  j^.g  j.^^j^  house,  No.  19,  in  the  Konigstrasse, 
one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the  oldest  quarter  of 
Hamburg.  Martha,  our  cook,  might  well  be  amazed> 
for  she  had  scarcely  put  the  meat  down  before  the  fire, 
and  opening  the  dining-room  door,  she  exclaimed,  in 
tones  of  horror,  "  The  Herr  Lidenbrock  back  already  ?" 
I  consoled  her,  however,  with  the  assurance  that  my 
uncle  could  not  expect  his  dinner,  impatient  as  he  was, 
two  hours  before  the  time ;  and,  at  her  earnest  request, 
promised  to  explain  matters  to  the  formidable  master. 
Suddenly  the  door  of  his  study,  which  he  had  just 
entered,  re-opened,  and  in  an  impatient  voice  he  called 
to  me,  "Axel,  come  here.*'  I  slowly  ascended  the 
stairs,  pondering  how  I  •  should  reconcile  him  to  the 
fact  of  his  own  inopportuneness,  when  he  again  thrust 
his  head  forth,  and  repeated  his  summons  in  a  still 
more  angry  tone.  I  should  here  mention  that  my 
uncle  was  professor  at  the  Johannseum,  and,  thoug-h 
far  from  a  bad  man  in  his  own  character,  he  would 
occasionally  lose  himself  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
professor;  and  at  such  times  hisf  eccentricity,  resulting- 
from  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  passionate  pursuit  of 
one  set  of  ideas,  would  aissume  a  form  which,  to  the 
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spectators,  would  have  appeared  terrible  had  it  not 
appeared  ridiculous.  He  never  failed  to  lose  his  temper 
two  or  three  times  during  a  lecture.  His  anger  had 
no  connection  with  his  pupils ;  their  industry,  their 
attention,  their  success,  were  details  with  which  he 
never  troubled  himself.  He  was  a  "  subjective  "  professor, 
as  Grerman  philosophers  phrase  it,  who  studied  for 
his  own  benefit  and  not  that  of  others.  In  a  word, 
he  was  an  egotistical  savant,  a  miser  of  -erudition. 
But  he  had  an  imfortunate  impediment  in  his  speech, 
which  was  always  aggravated  by  the  nervousness 
attendant  on  public  speaking;  a  failing  much  .to  be 
regfretted  in  an  orator.  Consequently,  while  lecturing 
at  the  Johannaeum  he  would  frequently  stop  short,  and 
l)e  seen  engaged  in  a  terrific  contest  with  some 
refiractory  word ;  his  lips  would  writhe  in  the  vain  effort 
to.  form  the  required  sound,  and  generally  compromised 
matters  by  forming  a  word  less  scientific,  perhaps,  but 
more  emphatic,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  only  too 
familiar.  But  surely  a  man,  and  even  a  geologist,  may 
be  excused  some  slight  errors,  however  skilled  in 
pronunciation  he  may  be,  when  he  has  to  deal  with 
such  problems  of  elocution  as  rhombohedrical  crystal- 
lisations, retinasphaltic  resins,  ghelenites,  fangasites; 
molybdates  of  lead,  tungstates  of  manganese,  and 
'  cretaceous  titaniates  of  barium.  I  am  afi'aid  that  an 
encounter  with  such  dangerous  polysyllables  as  these 
was  the  chief  attraction  to  the  really  numerous  audience 
who  attended  his  lectures,  and  whose  open  laughter 
shewed  that  their  good  taste  was  not  superior  to  that 
which  is  ordinarily  to  be  foimd  among  Germans.  In 
justice  to  the  professor,  I  must  say  that  he  was  a  most 
distinguished  man,  and  the  name  Lidenbrock  had 
attained  a  reputation  throughout  Europe.  He  published 
at  Leipzig  an  Exhatistive  Treatise  on  Crystallography ^ 
in  folio,  with  illustrations ;  and  if  the  sale  of  the  books 
was  but  scanty,  this,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  limited 
circle  to  which  such  a  transcendent  work  could  appeal. 
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and  the  want  of  appreciation  for  which  everyone  who 
has  tried  the  experiment  knows  the  vulgar  herd  to 
be  remarkable.     Such  then  was  the  personage  who 
summoned  me  so  impatiently.     In  appearance  he  was 
tall,  lean,  of  an  iron  constitution,  and  a  youthful  bloom, 
which  deducted  twenty  years  from  his  seventy.     His 
large  blue  eyes  flashed  restlessly  beneath  spectacles  « 
of  vast  size;   his  nose  was  long  and  sharp.    To  the 
last  feature    the    malicious    attributed  the  properties 
of  a  lightning  conductor;    this,  however,  was  a  gross 
calumny,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  cloud 
compeller,  my  uncle  might  have  fairly  rivalled  Zeus 
himself.    I  entered    his    study,    and    this    room  also 
deserves  a  word  of  description,  for  it  was  a  museum 
in  itself.    How  many  hours  of  delightful  labour  hav# 
I  spent  there !  for  I  had  the  blood  of  a  true  mineralogist 
in  my  veins,  and  was  no  unworthy  nephew  of  such 
an  uncle.     How  often,  instead  of  playing  with  other 
boys  of  my  own  age,  have  I  pored  over  the  gfraphytes, 
the  anthracites,  the  lignites !    What  bitumens,  resins 
and  organic  salts  were  there  !     What  metals^  from  gold 
to  iron,  whose  relative  value  was  as  nothing  compared 
to  their  absolute  value  as  scientific  specimens !    What 
stones  sufficient  to  rebuild  our  whole  house !     But  my 
thoughts^  as  I  entered  the  room  that  day  were  busy 
with  my  uncle  alone.     He  was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair 
of  Utrecht  velvet,  lost  in  admiration  of  a  book  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.    "What  a  book !"  he  was  exclaiming. 
I  should  mention  that  he  was  also  a  true,  bibliomaniac  ; 
nothing  was  so  valuable  in  his  eyes  as  a  book  that  was 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  or  was  at  least  illegible — such 
was  the  volume  now  before  him.   He  then  explained  to 
me  that  he  had  discovered  this  wondrous  work  vrhile 
rummaging    the    book    store   of  Helvetius,   the  Jew. 
Feeling  bound  to  make  some  remark,  I  asked,  with  an 
interest  too  vehement  to  be  other  than  assumed,  "What 
was  the  title  of  this  marvellous  production  ?"     "  This," 
replied  my  uncle,  with  animation,  "  is  the  Heims-Kringla 
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of  Snorro  Turleson,  the  famous  Icelandic  author  of  the 
twelfth  century;    written  in  Runic  characters,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Odin  himself."    As  he  spoke  he 
opened  the  book,  when  there  fell  from  it  an  old  creased 
parchment,  which  appeared  to  have  been  enclosed  from 
time  immemorial  in  its  leaves.    This,  too,  was  covered 
with  Runic  characters  similar  to  those  of  the  book. 
My  uncle  snatched  it  up  hastily,  perused  it  with  an 
expression   of  eagerness,   which    gradually  faded  to 
one  of  utter  bewilderment.    "  Certainly  it  is  an  old 
Icelandic  document,"  he  muttered,  "  and  these  are  the 
regular  letters,  but  what  does  it  mean  ?  what  words  can 
these  be?"    Clearly  my  uncle,  though  a  scholar   of 
polyglottic  accomplishments,    was    puzzled   for  once. 
He  was  still  frowning  at  the  impassive  document,  when 
Martha  chose  this  inopportune  moment  to  announce 
dinner.     The  furious  professor  replied  by  consigning 
the  dinner  and  all  connected  with  it  to  the  hangman. 
I,  however,  was  of  quite  another  stomach,  and  following 
the   servant,    who   fled  precipitately  from  the  room, 
I  partook  so  heartily  of  the  meal,  that  before  I  was 
aivare  of  it  I  had  eaten  my  uncle's  share  as  well  as 
my  own.    "What!"  said  Martha,  in  amazement,  "the 
Herr  Lidenbrock  not  at  table!    Something  serious  is 
coming,"  she  added,  with  a  mystic  shake  of  the  head. 
The  most  serious  thing  that  I  expected  was  a  terrific 
scene  when  my  uncle  found  his  dinner  devoured.    I  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  dainties  of  dessert  when  his  voice  sum- 
moned me,  and  bounding  up  the  stairs  I  found  him  still 
frowning  over  the  parchment.    "  There  is  some  secret 
here,"    he  exclaimed,    "and    I    will    discover   it,    or 

else ;"  a  wrathful  gesture  fiUed  up  his  sentence. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  continued,  "  and  write  what  I  dictate, 
namely,  each  letter  of  our  alphabet  which  corresponds 
to  the  old  Icelandic  letters  here.  And  as  you  value 
your  life,  beware  of  mistakes."  Accordingly  I  wrote ; 
and  the  result  was  the  following  incomprehensible 
combination : 
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mm  .rnlls  Esreuel  seecjde 

sgtssmf  unteief  niedrke 

kt,samn  atrateS  saodrm 

emtnael  nuaect  rrilsa 

Atvaar  -nscro  ieaabs 

c c d r m i  eeutul  frantu 

dtyiac  oseibo  Kediig  \ 

In  vain  did  the  professor  pore  over  this  puzzle ;  solution 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.    Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was 
clearly  a  cryptograph  of  some  sort,  nothing  could  be 
decided.    Again  he  compared  the  characters  on  the 
parchment    with  those   in  the  book;    and    presently 
pronounced  that  the  former  was  the  more  recent  of 
the  two  by  two  hundred  years.     "  For,"  said  he,  "  the 
first  letter  is  a  double  m,  which  was  not  added  to  the 
Icelandic  alphabet  till  the  fourteenth  century ;   so  there 
are  two  hundred  years  between  them.      Some  owner 
of  the  book  must  have  traced  these  letters;    perhaps 
his  name  is  on  the  title-page."  And  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  book  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
a  few  faint  lines  of  ink  in  one  comer.    The  moment 
became  exciting ;   he  tore  off  his  spectacles,  seized  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  presently  exclaimed^  in  a  tone 
of    triumph,     "Ame    Saknussemm!      An    Icelandic 
alchymist  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  one  of  those  who, 
like  Bacon  and  Paracelsus,  were  the  grants  of  scientific 
discovery.   Doubtless  some  dark  and  astounding  inven- 
tion is  concealed  in  this  cryptograph ;   and  I  will  take 
neither  food  nor  rest  till  I  have  discovered  it,  nor  shall 
you."     "Well,"  thought  I,  "it's  lucky  I  have  dined 
for  two."    "  Now,"  he  continued,  "  first  to  discover  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written;  and  that  is  easy, 
for  observe,  there  are  132  letters,  including  79  con- 
sonants and  53  vowels :  this  proves  that  it  is  a  Southern 
language,    for    the    Northern    idioms    contain    a   far 
greater  proportion  of  consonants.    Now  Saknussemm 
was  a  learned  man,  and  would  choose  the  language 
commonly  used  by  the  savants  of  the  middle  ages, 
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namely,  Latin.    Latin,  accordingly,  I  judge  this  to  be." 
I  started,  for  my  soul  revolted  against  the  notion  of 
these  outlandish  words  belonging  to  the  mellifluous 
language   of  Cicero  and    Virgil.     "Yes,"   added  my 
uncle,  "  Latin ;  but  Latin  in  a  knot  of  entanglement." 
"I  should  think  so,"   I  muttered;    "and  if  you  dis- 
entangle it,  my  uncle,  you  will.be  a  clever  man."     "In 
the  next  place,"  he  went  on,  "  to  find  the  key.    Have 
you  this  key.  Axel  r"    I  made  no  reply,  for  my  eye 
had  wandered  to  a  charming  picture  which  hung  on 
the  wall,  the  portrait  of  Grattben.     She  was  my  uncle's 
ward,  and  just  then  was  away  at  Altona ;   a  fact  which 
caused  me  no  little  melancholy,  for,  unknown  to  my 
uncle,  we  were  betrothed,  and  loved  each  other  with 
all  Ae  patience  and  tranquillity  of  Grermans.    How 
often  had  we  studied  together  (for  she  was  a  maiden 
of  a  serious  and  studious  mind) !     How  many  sweet 
hours  had -we  spent  in  probing  the  deepest  questions 
of  geology ;  while  I  envied  the  lot  of  the  insensible 
stones  which  her  lovely  hands  manipulated !  How  many 
a  delicious  walk  had  we  enjoyed  by  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  as  we  wandered  in  sweet  converse  through  seques- 
tered spots  till  evening  fell,  and  bidfiing  good-night  to 
the  swans  floating  amid  the  large  white  water-lilies,  we 
returned  by  the  steam-packet  to  our  home.    A  violent 
blow  on  the  table,  inflicted  by  the  fist  of  my  uncle, 
recalled  me  from  my  dream  to  the  stern  realities  of 
life.    "I  have  an  idea,"  he  exclaimed.    "Now,  Axel, 
ivrite  down  on  paper  any  phrase  you  please,  but  instead 
of  writing  the  letters  horizontally,  write  them  vertically, 
so  as  to  form  five  or  six  columns.    I  did  so  as  follows : 

I  y  d  n  t  a 

1  o  a  g  1  1i 

o  u  r  1  e  b 

V  m  1  i  G  e 

e  y  i  t  r  n 
"Very  well,"  said  he,  without  looking  at  the  paper. 
''Now  arrange  these  words  in  a  horizontal  line."    This 
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was  the  result :  lyndta,  loaglu,  ourleb,  vmliGe,  eyitrn. 
"  Excellent,"  he  exclaimed,  glancing  at  the  line. 
"This  is  just  like  the  old  document,  vowels  and 
consonants  grouped  together  at  random,  forming 
separate  and  meaningless  words.  Now  in  order  to 
read  the  sentence,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  I  have 
only  to  place  in  order  the  first  letters  of  each  word,  ^ 
then  the  second  and  so  on."  And  my  uncle,  to  his 
astonishment  and  equally  to  mine,  read  out,  "I  love 
you,  my  darling  little  Graiiben."  "Hein,"  ejaculated 
the  professor.  It  was  too  true,  in  my  lovesick  awkward- 
ness I  had  written  this  phrase  unconsciously.  "Oh! 
you  love  Gratiben,  do  you  ?"  said  he.  "  Yes  ....  that 
is  ....  No,"  I  stammered.  "  You  love  Grattben," 
repeated  the  professor,  mechanically.  "  Well  then,  let 
us  apply  my  process  to  the  document  before  us."  And 
the  man  of  science,  to  whom  *  affairs  of  the  heart*  were 
as  a  sealed  book,  was  once  more,  luckily  for  me, 
absorbed  in  his  puzzle.  And  now  on  the  brink  of  his 
crowning  discoyery,  my  uncle  became  much  agitated ) 
with  flashing  eyes,  trembling  fingers,  and  a  voige  which 
quavered  in  its  deep  solemnity,  he  dictated  to  me  the 
following  series :  mmessunkaSennA.icefdoK.segnittam 
urtnecertserrette,rotaivsadua,ednecsedsadnelacartniiiluJ 
siratracSarbmutabiledmekmeretarcsilucoIsleifenSnI.  I 
finished,  and  waited  not  without  emotion  for  some 
grand  Latin  sentence  which  my  uncle  would  produce 
firom  these  letters,  unintelligible  to  me ;  but  I  started 
up  in  terror,  as  a  violent  blow  of  his  fist  made  the  table 
quiver,  the  ink  spout  firom  the  inkstand,  and  the  pens 
leap  wildly  in  the  air.  And  shouting,  "  Thaf  s  nonsense ! 
that's  nonsense!"  he  flew  down  the  stairs,  and  out 
into  the  street ;  while  Martha,  who  had  come  out  with 
the  intention  of  making  one  more  effort  in  behalf  of 
dinner,  i;etumed  to  her  kitchen,  groaning  in  despair. 

{To  he  continutd,) 
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^HERE  are  events  of  college  interest  which  we 
cannot  forget,  even  while  listening  to  the  fearful 
news  from  France,  or  while  we  see  all  around 
us  the  usual  fair  visions  of  the  May  Term.  Our  chapel 
has  been  receiving  constant  additions  to  its  beauty 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  which  al'e  due  to  the 
munificence  of  its  old  alumni.  In  the  field  of  Classical 
Honours  our  College  has  hot  been  behindhand.  In 
the  list  of  the  Classical  Tripos  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  E« 
Heitland  appears  at  the  head.  While  Mr.  C.  E.  Haskins 
stands  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Collins  sixth,  there  being  four 
other  Members  of  the  College  in  the  First  Class. 

St.  John's  College  was  represented  in  the  English 
Eclipse  Expedition  last  December  by  two  of  the 
Fellows,  Mr,  Hudson  and  Mr.  C.  Carpmael;  by 
a  late  Fellow,  Professor  W.  G.  Adams ;  and  by  a 
late  Scholar,  Mr.  Moulton,  now  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College.  Professor'  Adams  was  in  charge  of  the 
Agusta  party  in  Sicily;  Mr.  Hudson  observed  at 
San  Antonio,  and  Mr.  Moulton  at  San  Lucar,  both 
near  Cadiz,  in  Spain ;  these  three  used  polariscopes. 
Mr.  Carpmael  observed  with  the  spectroscope  at 
Estepona,  near  Gibraltar. 

The  College  was  not  only  represented  personally 
in  this  manner,  but  also  by  the  large  College  telescope, 
which  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hudson  for  his  observations. 
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The  following  University  distinctions  have  fallen 
to  our  College : 

Person  Scholarship, — ^T.  E.  Page. 

Brmvne  Medal  for  Latin  Ode, — ^T.  E.  Page.   . 

Browne  Medal  for  Latin  Epigram, — ^E;  B.  Moser. 

Tyrrwhitt  Hebrew  .SfMtff;rAi>.— Frederick  Watson,  M.A. 

The  following  award  of  Minor  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions  has  been  made : 

Minor  Scholarship  of  jfyo, — Burnside,  Christ's  Hospital ; 
Raynor,  Winchester. 

Minor  Scholarship  of  £$o, — Baker,  Shrewsbury;  Body, 
Private  Tuition. 

Exhibition  off$o, — Batten,  Haileybury ;  Lamplugh,  Private 
Tuition  ;  Moss,  Shrewsbury ;  Scott,  University  College  School ; 
Tilyard,  Norwich  ;  Willis,  Private  Tuition. 

Natural  Science  Exhibition  o/£so, — Clough,  Rugby. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  Boat  Races  for 
the  May  Term  : 


t  itt  Trinity  3rd  \ 

2  Cains  xst  ) 

3  and  Trinity  xst 

4  3rd  Trinity  and ) 

5  St.  Catharine    ( 


xst  Trinity  ist 
Lady  Margaret  xst 
xtA  Trinity  xst 
Trinity  Hall  xst 
Sidney  xst         ) 
xst  Tnnity  and  ] 


X  Clare 

a  xst  Trinity  3rd 

3  and  Trinity  xst 

4  St.Cathanne 

5  ^Trinity and) 

6  Feterlionse       ) 


Lady  Margaxvt  xst 

3  3rd  Trinity  xst 

4  Trini^  Hall  xst 


xst  Trinity  xst 

t*    '    Margarc 
rinity  xst 
lihrHallxi 
5  xtt  Trinity  2ttd 


X  xst  Trinity  3rd 

a  Clare  ) 

3  and  Trinity    | 

4  St.Cathanne 

5  3rd  Trinity  and  ) 

6  FMerhoiiM        ) 


Monday ^  May  iind, 

SECOND  DIVISION, 

6  Peterhouse 

7  Pembroke 

8  Corpus  and 

9  Caius  and 
10  xst  Trinity  4th 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

7   Corpus  xst 

&-  Jesus  xst 

9   Emmanuel 
xo   Christ's  I 
XX   King's  / 


Tuesday y  May  2$rd, 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

7  Pembroke     ) 

8  Corpus  and  ) 

9  Caius  and 
xo  xst  Trinity  4th  \ 
XX  Lady  Margaret  and ) 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

6  Sidney  xst  ) 

7  C<npu8  xst  ) 

8  Jesus  xst 

9  Emmanuel 
xo   King's 

Wednesday,  May  2^h, 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

7  Corpus  and 

8  Pembroke 

9  Caius  and 
xo   Lady  Margaret  and 
XX    xst  Trinity  4th      I 
xa  Trinity  Hall  3rd  ) 


XX  Sidney  and  ) 

xa  Lady  Magaret  and) 

X3  Trinity  lull  3rd 

X4  Queens' 

15  Jesus  and 

xo  Downing 


xa  Trinity  Hall  and 

X3  Magdalene 

X4  Clare  I 

X5  Caius  xst    f 


xa  Sidney  and  1 

X3  Trinity  Hall  3rd  ) 

X4  Queens' 

X5  Jesus  and 

xo  Downing 


XX  Christ's 
xa  Trinity  Hall  and 
X3   Magdalene  I 
X4   Cains  xst      | 
15   xst  Trinity  3rd 


X3   Sidney  and 
X4   Queens' 
x5  Xosttsand 
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1  iR  i  nniij  isi 

2  Lady  Margaret  ist 

3  wd  Trinity  ist 

4  TrinitT  Hall  ist 

5  istTnnity2nd 


1  Magdakne   \ 

2  aadXrittit}   ) 

3  Clare  ( 

4  St.  Catharine  ) 

5  Peteihonso 


1  »t  Trinity  zst 

2  LadyMargare 

3  »d  Trinity  1st 

4  Trinity  Hall  1st 

5  xttTnoltyasd 


xst 


1  ist  Trinity  lit 

2  Lady  Mariparet  ist 

3  3rd  Trinity  ist 

4  Trinity  Hall  ist 

5  istTnnity  2nd? 

6  Corpus  xst         > 


I   lit  Trinity  1st 

a  Lady  Margaret  xst 

3  3rd  Trinity  1st 

4  Trinity  Hall  xst 

5  Corpus  ist 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

6  Corpus  ist 

7  Sidney  zst    \ 

8  Jesus  zst      S 

9  Emmanuel 
xo  King's 

Thursday^  May  z^th. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

6  3rd  Trinity  2nd  \ 

S   Corpus  2nd        ) 
Peinbroke 

9  Caius2nd 

xo  Lady  Margaret  end 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

6  Corpus  zst 

7  Jesus  zst 

8  Sidney  zst 

9  Emmanuel 

10  King's 

Friday^  May  idih. 

FIRST  DHTISION. 

7  Jesus  xst 

8  Sidney  zst     > 

9  Emmanuel    ) 
xo   King's 

IX    Caius  xst 


Saturday,  May  z^th, 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

6  xst  Trinity  2nd  \ 

7  Jesus  ist  )  j 

8  Emmanuel  ist 

9  Sidney  | 

10   King's  \  I 


IX  Christ's 

12  Trinity  Hall  2nd  I 

13  Caius  ist  ) 

14  Magdalene       )    • 

15  xst  Trinity  3rd  J 


IX   Trini^  Hall  3rd 


IX   Trinity  Hall  3rd 
Z2    zst  Tzlnity  4th  ) 

13  Oueens'  ) 

14  Sidney  2nd  ) 

15  Jesus  and    \ 

16  Downing 


zx  Christ's  ( 
12  Caius  zst  ) 
Z3  Trinity  Hall  snd ) 

14  zst  Trinity  3rd     ) 

15  and  Trinity  ist 


Z2  Christ's  ) 

13  zst  Trinity  3rd ) 

Z4  Trinity  Hall  2nd  ) 

15  2ttd  Trinity  ) 


XX  Caius  xst 

12  ist  Trinity  3rd 

13  Christ's         \ 

14  2nd  Trinity    ) 

15  Trinity  Hall  2nd 


The  following  are  the  Officers  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
Boat  Club  for  the  present  Term  : 


\st  Capiain.—].  H.  D.  Goldie 
2nd  Captain,— Q.  H.  James 


President. — Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling 
Treasurer.— M.  T.  Wood 
Secretary. — ^A.  J.  C.  Gwatkin. 

The  following  were  the  Crews  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
Boats  in  the  May  Races  i 


FIRST    BOAT. 

1  P.  H.  Laing 

2  F.  Harris 

3  P.  J.  Hibbert 

4  C.  H.  James 

5  A.  J.  C.  Gwatkin 

6  H.T.Wood 

7  W.  M.  Ede 

8  J.  H.  D.  Goldie  {strolie) 
F.  C.  Bayard  {cox.) 


3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


SECOND   BOAT. 

J.  C.  Dunn 

R.  F.  A.  Redgrave 

J.  N.  Quirk 

E.  E.  Sawyer 

H.  D.  Bonsey 

M.  H.  Righ 

J.  H.  R.  Kirby 

W.  E.  Koch  {stroke) 

P.  Ellis  {cox.) 
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C.  U.  R.  V.  B  Company.  The  Company  Challenge 
Cup  was^  won  in  the  Lent  Term  by  Corp.  Haworth, 
and  in  the  Easter  Term  by  Sergt.  Bethell.  The  Officers' 
Pewter  was  won  in  the  Lent  Term  by  Corp.  Pierson, 
and  in  the  Easter  Term  by  Private  G.  E.  Beresford. 

The  Small  Cup  for  winners  of  the  Challenge  Cup  in 
the  three  Terms  was  won  by  Sergt.  Bethell. 

The  Annual  Matches  between  the  Companies  took 
place  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  March.  In  the 
preliminary  match  on  the.  23rd,  B  Company  was 
,  successful,  beating  A  and  C  Companies  easily ;  and 
in  the  final  match  on  the  25th,  B  Company  beat  the 
F  Company  by  7  points,  thus  winning  the  Silver  Medals 
for  the  best  Shooting  Company  of  the  Battalion.  The 
representatives  of  the  Company  in  this  match  were 
Capt.  WacQ,  Sergt.  Bethell,  Corp.  Haworth,  Corp. 
Pierson,  L.-Corp.  Roughton,  and  Private  Page-Roberts. 

A  match  was.  shot  against  No.  2  Company  of  the 
Town,  on  Thursday,  May  25th.  The  score  was; 
B  Company,  263  ;  No.  2,  ist  Cambridge  Corps,  236.  B 
Company  thus  winning  by  2  7  points.  The  representatives 
in*  this  match  were  Capt.  Wace,  Sergt.  Bethell,  Sergt. 
Pierson,  Corp.  Haworth,  Corp.  Roughton,  L.-Corp. 
Willacy,  Private  Percival,  and  Private  G.  E.  Beresford. 

The  Annual  Inspection  of  the  Corps  took  place  on 
Friday,  May  5th.  There  was  a  good  attendance ;  and 
the  Inspecting  Officer  (General  Murray)  expressed 
himself  much  pleased.  Of  B  Company  there  were 
present  61,  of  all  ranks. 

CRICKET. 

The  following  College  Matches  have  been  played 
this  Term,  under  the  captaincy  of  F.  Tobin  : 

May  5th  and  6th,  St.  John's  College  ?•.  The  Etceteras. 
The  Etceteras  scored  323,  of  which  Mr.  A.  T.  Myers  made  104, 
and  Mr.  T.  Wilson  61.  St.  John's,  138  (A.  Shuker  28,  F.  C. 
Cursham  34,  not  out),  and  53. 

May  12th  and  13th,  St.  John's  College  v,  Caius  College. 
Caius  made  249;  St.  John's  125  and  296  for  6  wickets, 
H.  P.  Stedman  getting  62  and  84.  At  the  close  of  play 
A  Shuker  and  T.  Latham  were  not  out,  having  scored  62  and  38 
respectively. 

May  15th  and  i6th,  St.  John's  College  v.  Trinity.  St  John's 
made  121  in  their  first  innings,  and  442  in  their  second, 
F.  Tobin  contributing  114,  F.  C.  Cursham  125,  R.  W.  Wickham 
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(not  out)  61,  and  T.  Latham  57.    Trinity  had  only  one  innings, 
which  resulted  in  a  total  of  69. 

In  the  Freshmen's  Match  we  were  represented  by  E.  H. 
Kennedy,  J.  Piatt,  and  T.  Maile. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 
The   College    Meeting   was    held    on    Friday  and 
Saturday,  February  24th  and  25th,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  tiie  following  committee : 

A.J.C.Gwatkin(iV<?.)  I  J.  H.  D.  Goldie        I  J.  D.  Cochrane 
^  P.  H.  La  


III 


E.  Hawtrey  {Sec)         P.  H.  Laing  J.  C.  Dunn 

E.  Frewen  |  E.  Burges  I  J-  H.  R.  Kirby 

The  several  events  resulted  as  follows : 
100  Fdrds  Race,     ist  Heat :  Latham,  w.  o. ;  Cochrane,  w.  o. 
2nd  Heat :  Done,  i  ;  Grasset,  2  ;  Wilton,  Hall^  Gwatkin,  o. 
Final  Heat :  Done,  i  ;  Latham,  f ;  Grassett,  f. 
Time  lojsec.    In  running  off  the  dead  heat  for  second 
place,  Latham  won  by  half-a-yard. 

izo  Fards  Handicap,     istHeat:    Done,  2  yds.,  i  ;  Latham, 

3  yds.,  t ;  Grassett,  4  yds.,  f. 

2nd  Heat.  Cochrane,  2  yds.,  i  ;  Harris,  4  yds.,  2. 
3rd  Heat:  Phillips,  5yds.,  i  ;  Gwatkin,  scratch,  2. 
4th  Heat :  Garrett,   5  yds.,    i  ;    Oddie,   7  yds:,  f  J    Wilton, 

4  yds.,  f. 

5th  Heat:  Stedman,  5  yds.,  i  ;  Kirby,  4yds.,  2. 

Second  Round,     ist  Heat :  Done,  i  ;  Oddie,  2. 

2nd  Heat:  Garrett,  i  ;  Latham,  2. 

3rd  Heat :  Grassett,  i  ;  Gwatkin,  2. 

Final  Heat :  Done,  i  ;  Grassett,  t ;  Garrett,  f.    Time  12  sec. 

Quarter-MiU  Race  {Hart  Challenge  Cupy  for  Members  of  the 
Volunteer  Corps  only),  Wilton,  i  ;  Johnson,  2 ;  Deakin,  o. 
Won  easily  in  58  sec. 

High  fump.    Cochrane,  i,  5  ft.  3  in. ;    Wood,  owed  i  in.,  2, 

5  ft.  3  in.    Hibbert,  Gwatkin,  and  Dunn  also  jumped. 

300  Yards  Handicap,  The  large  number  of  entries  obtained 
for  this  handicap  rendered  three  heats  necessary. 

ist  Heat:  Garrett,  3yds.,  i  ;    Cochrane,  4yds.,  2  ;    Collier, 
12  yds.,  3.    Won  easily  by  a  dozen  yards.    Time  36J  sec. 
,     2nd  Heat :  Latham,  9  yds.,  i  ;   Oddie,  1 2  yds.,  2  ;   Hawtrey, 
5  yds.,  3.    Won  easily  in  35  sec. 

3rd  Heat:  Foote,  12yds.,  i;  Grassett,  6yds.,  2;  Kirby, 
5  yds.,  3.    Won  easily  in  34^860. 

Final  Heat.  Grassett,  i  ;  Garrett,  2  ;  Kirby,  o ;  Latham,  o ; 
Foote,  o.  Foote  and  Latham  came  into  collision  twenty  yards 
from  the  tape  and  fell  heavily,  letting  up  the  others,  who 
finished  as  given  above.    Time  36  sec. 

Long  Jump,  Koch,  18  ft.  gin.,  i;  Gwatkin,  owed  4  in., 
18  ft.  3iin.,  2  ;  Wilton,  17  ft.  yiin.,  3. 
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Tivo  Miles  Race.  E.  Hawtrey  w.  o.  Though  Hawtrey  owed 
80  yds.,  he  was  unopposed,  and  ran  against  time  only.  First 
mile,  smin.  10 sec. ;  second  mile,  lomin.  lo^sec.  2m.  80yds., 
lomin.  20  sec. 

Half-Mile  Handicap.  Kirby,  scratch,  1  ;  Hall,  45  yds.,  2  ; 
Koch,  20  yds.,  o;  Hibbert,  25  yds.,  o;  Frewen,  30  yds.,  o; 
Micklem,  35  yds.,  o  ;  Alexander,  40  yds.,  o  ;  £de,  55  yds.,  o. 

Coming  up  the  hill  Kirby  began  to  make  up  his  ground, 
and,  catching  the  leaders  just  before  the  last  turn,  won,  after 
a  good  race  with  Hall,  in  2  min.  7  sec. 

Throwing  the  Hammer.  Gwatkin^  owed  10  ft.,  76  ft.  gin,  i  ; 
Cochrane,  57  ft.  8  in.,  2. 

Putting  tne  Weight.   Deakin,  31ft.,  1  ;  Gwatkin,  28  A.  7  in.,  2. 

Hurdle  Race^  120  Yards.  First  Heat:  Latham,  w.  o. ; 
Hibbert,  w.  o. 

Second  Heat :  Cochrane,  w.  o. 

Third  Heat:  Gwatkin,  owed 4yds.,  i  ;  Foote,  2. 

Final  Heat :  Foote,  i  ;  Gwatkin,  2. 

Gwatkin  just  failed  in  making  up  his  ground,  and  was 
beaten,  after  a  good  race,  in  18  sec. 

One  Mile  Race.  Kirby,  i  ;  Foote,  2.  Burges,  Hibbert, 
Cochrane,  and  Frewen  (owed  30  yds.)  also  started. 

Foote  led  at  the  end  of  the  second  lap,  but  in  the  last  Kirby 
easily  cut  him  down,  and  won  as  he  liked  in  5  min. 

Walking  Race^  Two  Miles.  Ede,  owed  50  yds.,  i  ;  Boyes,  2  ; 
Johnson,  o.  Johnson  led  till  the  last  lap,  where  Ede  passed 
him  and  won  easily.  Time,  i^min.  15  sec.  (including  the 
50  yds.  penalty). 

Stranger^  Race.  .  One  Mile  Handicap.  A.  R.  Upcher,  Trin., 
115  yds.,  I  ;  W.  A.  Dawson,  Trin.,  115  yds.,  2  ;  T.  R.  Hewitt, 
Trin.  Hall,  25  yds.,  3;  E.  Brown,  Trin.  Hall,  60  yds.,  o; 
A.  Churchward,  Pemb.,  80  ydg.,  o ;  E.  J.  Davies,  Pemb., 
90  yds.,  o;  B.  Wilkinson,  Jesus,  90  yds.,  o;  A.  Macdonald, 
Jesus,  90  yds.,  o. 

The  long-distance  men  led  for  the  first  lap,  when  Bro\^Ti 
went  to  the  front,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  lap  the  order 
was  Brown,  Hewitt,  Upcher,  Dawson.  At  the  orchard  Upcher 
spurted,  and  coming  right  away  won  by  15yds.  in  4min.  36! sec, 
Dawson  second.     Hewitt  beat  Brown  by  a  foot  for  third  place. 

Quarter-Mile  Race. — Gwatkin,    owecl    10  yds.    i;    Kirby,  2; 
Koch,  3.     A  good   race  between  the  two  placed,  Gwatkin  • 
winning  by  2  yds.,  Koch  beaten  off.    Time,  57!  sec. 

Consolation  Race.     200  Yards.     Wilton,  i. 

In  the  University  Handicaps  (March  2nd)  the  Mile  was  won 
•  by  J.  H.  R.  Kirby,  90  yds.,  beating  N.  E.  Muggeridge,  King's, 
40  yds.,  2  ;  W.  M'.  Chinnery,  L.  A.  C,  scratch,  o  ;  T.  R.  Hewitt, 
Trin.  Hall,  60  yds.,  o;  and  four  others.    Time,  4  min.  32}  sec. 

E.  Hawtrey  ran  third  from  scratch  in  the  Three  Miles;,  won 
by  F.  Shann,  Trin,,  150  yds.,  W.  F.  Maitland,  Trin,  200yds., 
being  second. 
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CHRISTIANITY   AND    CIVILIZATION. 


Ijf^PON  looking  back  upon  the  past  history  of 
Christianity,  we  find  that  in  instances  without 
number  it  has  been  the  forerunner  or  com- 
panion of  civilization.  Through  many  ages  F^th  and 
Culture  were  firm  allies  :  shoulder  to  shoulder  they 
waged  long  unceasing  war  against  the  various  agencies 
that  were  antagonistic  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  The  grandest  movements  for  the  raising  of  the 
fallen,  and  the  recovery  to  a  higher  life  of  that  which 
seemed  to  be  hopelessly  lost,  have  been  begun, 
continued,  and  ended  in  the  name  of  Christ.  "  Chris- 
tianity,'* says  one  who  has  studied  well  its  social 
bearings;  "has  carried  civilization  along  with  it 
wherever  it  has  gone." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tone  adopted 
in  certain  prominent  organs  of  what  claims  to  be  a 
highly  civilized  public  opinion  may  perhaps  regard 
a  few  suggestions  upon  the  present  attitude  of  these 
two  powers  as  not  altogether  out  of  place.  There 
are  those  among  our  popular  teachers  and  leaders 
who  woidd  have  us  look  upon  the  Church — the  living 
organ  of  Christian  influence — as  a  piece  of  antique 
furniture,  which  it  is  time  to  replace  by  inventions 
of  modem  device.  Every  reader,  clerical  or  lay, 
must  admit  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  our  own  reply  to  this 
suggestion.  Are  "our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
our  country  and  our  race,  to  be  limited  to  an  increase 
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of  co-operation  in  pursuit  of  material  comfort,  or  are 
they  to  reach  forth  to  a  higher  end,  inspired  by  a 
loftier  hope  of  a  closer  'union  of  men  ?  If  the  writer 
can  help  anyone  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question,  this  short  paper  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain. 

It  will  help  to  clear  the  way  for  us  if  we  can  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  past  connexion  between  Christianity 
and  Civilization.  Was  it  merely  a  casual  alliance,  or 
was  there  a  real  bond  of  union  between  them  as  cause 
and  effect  ?  If  it  was  only  a  casual  alliance,  then  of 
course  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  social  forces 
may  cease  to  co-operate  for  the  benefit  of  mankind; 
they  nlty  take  divergent  paths ;  there  may  even  be  an- 
tagonism between,  the  two.  International  treaties,  we 
know,  do  not  last  for  ever.  Is  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  true  Civilization  such  that  their 
ancient  friendship  can  ever  give  place  to  a  new-bom 
enmity?  Civilization  is,  I  suppose,  the  name  that 
we  give  to  that  whole  process  which  converts  a 
people  from  the  life  and  manners  of  the  savage 
state  to  the  condition  in  which  due  value  is  assigned 
to  the  arts,  to  learning,  and  to  those  various  appliances 
which  render  life  in  a  highly  organized  community 
wherein  each  is  in  a  manner  dependent  upon  all,  both 
possible  and  pleasant. 

Now,  are  there  any  elements  in  Christianity  which 
naturally  facilitate  such  a  process  as  this  ?  Historians, 
who  have  differed  much  on  other  points,  as,  for 
instance,  Dean  Milman  and  Mr.  Lecky,  have  united 
in  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question. 
Perhaps,  under  .their  guidance,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
indicate  how,  in  one  or  two  special  points,  Christianity 
has  proved  itself  eflB.cient  as  an  agent  of  genuine  social 
reforms,  for  it  is  only  by  the  like  influences  that  we 
can  hope  to  see  a  Christian  regeneration  of  society. 

In  early  times  Christianity  had  immense  power  as  an 
associating  principle.    It  blended  rival  races  by  uniting 
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them  in  a  common  faith  and  a  common  worship; 
it  put  them  on  the  same  spiritual  level.  They  could 
meet  together  in  the  faith  that  God  was  the  Maker, 
Christ  the  Redeemer,  of  them  both.  Thus  it  served 
as  a  bond  to  make  Europe  almost  one  commonwealth. 
It  difiiised  itself  through  all  classes — it  was  the  little 
leaven  that  leavened  the  whole  lump  of  law  and  custom. 
Now  if  I  were  asked  the  great  political  want  of 
England  just  now,  I  think  that  I  should  answer — a 
sense  of  the  unity  of  our  national  life — ^we  waat  an 
associating  principle.  There  is  an  element  of  dis- 
ruption at  work  in  society  which  threatens  most 
serious  consequences.  The  immense  gfrowth  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  interests,  the  almost  in- 
credible rise  of  large  towns,  the  great  demand  for 
labour  and  increased  facilities  of  transit,  have  effected 
a  striking  change  in  the  character  of  English  civiliza- 
tion. I  am  myself  very  sceptical  even  as  to  the  past 
existence  of  the  model  parish  of  the  story  book  where 
squire,  parson,  and  people  all  perform  the  duties  of 
their  respective  spheres  with  cheerfulness  and  pre- 
rision.  Certainly  parishes  of  that  type  are  now-a-days 
few  and  far  to  seek.  The  changed  relation  of  capital 
to  labour,  4nd  the  antagonism  of  class-interests,  which 
this  change  apparently  involves,  have  put  the  clergy 
into  a  new  world.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  if  our 
ideal  can  only  find  its  realisation  in  the  parochial 
Utopia  just  sketched,  we  shall  never  see  even  an 
approximation  to  it.  If,  however,  our  Christianity  has 
sufficient  vitality  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  modem 
life;  if  it  means  to  us  a  something  which  has  the 
elasticity  of  a  spirit,  and  not  the  rigidity  of  a  machine ; 
if  the  Church  of  England  is  not  too  timid  discreetly 
to  adapt  the  old  methods  of  work  to  new  necessities ; 
if  her  clergy  and  laity  set  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day,  such  as 
those  concerning  education,  pauperism,  and  the  relation 
between  employers  and  employed,   in   the  faith   that 
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no  human  interests  are  alien  from. Christ,  the  Head 
and  King  of  humanity — I  venture  to  think  that  we 
shall  soon  hear  less  of  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  old  allies;  Christianity  will  once  more  be  re- 
cognised as  the  true  civilizer — the  organizing  power 
of  society. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  working  man  trying  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  religion  upon  society.  He 
will,  if  he  be  candid,  acknowledge  that  it  has  prompted 
many  kind  words  and  kind  works  which  have  helped 
to  make  the  earth  brighter  and  better.  He  will 
recognise  in  the  labours  of  the  parish  priest  and  his 
fellow-workers  well-meant  efforts  for  their  neighbours' 
good.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  inquire  what  seems  to 
be  their  judgment  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
great  public  questions  of  the  day,  he  will  probably — and 
perhaps  not  unfairly — pronounce  them  wanting  in  width. 
If  he  should  chance  to  take  up  what  is  known  as  a 
religious  newspaper,  he  would  find  an  immense  pro- 
portion of  it  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  questions 
which  he  cannot  regard  as  touching  him  at  all — an 
immense  apparatus  of  learning  employed  over  the 
attempted  settlement  of  points  which  are  of  as  little 
practical  importance  to  him  and  of  less  intellectual 
interest  than  those  discussed  in  the  nearest  antiquarian 
society.  For  my  part,  I  candidly  acknowledge  my 
thorough  sympathy  with  such  a  man  in  his  alienation 
from  the  Christian  ministry  of  all  denominations,  if  he 
should  find  that  details  of  Church  order  fornxthe  chief 
topic  of  public  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Churchman, 
while  the  Nonconformist  is  intent  upon  discriminating 
the  precise  shade  of  doctrinal  colour  which  is  per- 
petuated in  the  trust  deed  of  his  chapel,  the  most 
diligent  students  of  such  social  phenomena  as  strikes 
and  trades'  unions  being  meanwhile,  perhaps,  not  even 
professing  Christians.  For  practical  purposes  we  do 
not  want  juSt  now  a  Christian  ArchaBology,  but  a 
Christianized  Political  Economy — tl\^t  is,  an  applica- 
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tion  of  Christian  principles  to  the  questions  that  really 
stir  society.     It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the   needs  of 
the  day  will  be  met  by  cottage  lectures  on  contentment. 
If  that  is  all  we  have  to  give  them,  men  will  cheerfully 
resign  their  seats  to  their  wives  and  betake  themselves 
to  other  counsellors.     The  truly  ecclesiastical  interests 
are  all  those  which  concern  the  men  and  women  for 
whom   Christ   died.     "Christianity,"   Mr.   Lecky   tells 
us,    "once    moved    over  a  chaotic    society,    and  not 
merely  alleviated  the  evils  that  convulsed  it,  but  also 
reorganised  it  on  a  new  basis  by  abolishing  slavery, 
by    creating    charity,    by    inculcating   self-sacrifice." 
That    which   has   done  this    kind   of  work  once  can 
surely    do    it    again,    if    those    in    whom    its    spirit 
dwells  will  but  work  in  faith  and  hope.     Otherwise, 
it  may  be,  the   Church  of  the   future  and  the  social 
orde^:    of   the    future    will   scarcely  even   be   antago- 
nistic— they  may  not  cross  each  other's  path.     It  will 
remain    true    that    Christianity    and    Civilization   can 
never   be   oj)posed;    only    those    who  think   that   the 
former   has    failed   will  be   ready   to   try   some   other 
scheme  for  bringing  the  unruly  elements  into  harmony. 
Of  all  the  problems  that  modern  Civilization  offers 
for  a   Christian   Political   Economy  to  solve,  that  of 
pauperism   is   one  of  the   most   difficult.      It  is  both 
interesting    and    hopeful   for'  the   Christian  politician 
to  learn    that    hospitals    and    refuges    for    strangers, 
supported   by  private   charity,  were  among  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  faith  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  that  the  legal 
protection   of  children   was   one   of  the  first  changes 
made     in    the    law    when    Christianity    had    become 
dominant.     These    are    scraps  from   the  true  history 
of  the   Church  of  Christ — the  history  of  a  Christlike 
charity.     We    may    fearlessly    say    that    neither    the 
Paganism  of  the  past  nor  the  Positivism  of  the  present 
can   urge   any  motive  to   active  self-denying  love  at 
all  to   be   compared  with  devout  gratitude  for  God's 
'great    gift    to  the  world.    The    widest    and    deepest 
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friendship  towards  man  has  found  its  home  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  striven  to  be  the  friends 
of  God.  Here  indeed  a  serious  difficulty  occurs — ^how 
best  to  shew  love  to  our  neighbour.  There  is  a  well- 
meaning  benevolence  which  only  does  him  harm.  We 
have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the  best  manner  of  using 
both  public  and  private  money  so  as  at  once  to  alleviate 
and  prevent  distress.  Let  us  not  regard  this  as,  in 
any  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  a  political  question. 
Who  is  so  fit  to  grapple  with  it  as  one  who  believes 
that  God's  order  is  meant  to  triumph  over  man's 
disorder,  and  that  the  anomalies  of  earth  are  to  be 
rectified  according  to  the  laws  of  a  kingdom  which 
is  not  of  this  world  in  origin,  though  in  this  world  in 
the  blessed  influences  of  its  renewing  power  ? 

A  morality  professedly  purer  than  the  Christian  is 
proposed  in  the  present  day  for  the  regulation  of  our 
lives.  It  is  the  morality  of  complete  unselfishness — *to 
live  for  others '  is  its  motto.  It  Is  unlike  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  omitting  all  reference  to  that  love 
of  God  which  is  the  very  essence  of  vital  Christianity. 
The  advocates  of  this  creedless  code  are  prepared  to 
re-constitute  the  outworn  frame  of  society  without  any 
faith  in  Him,  or  reference  to  a  future  life.  It  is  not 
by  hard  names  that  we  shall  meet  these  men  best, 
but  by  showing  the  superiority  of  our  position  by  the 
superiority  of  its  practical  results — by  exhibiting  to 
the  world  a  fervent  love  of  our  brethren,  inasmuch  as 
they,  with  us,  are  members  of  a  Divine  family,  and 
thus  proving  that  the  Christian  Faith  is  a  living, 
moving,  absorbing  energy — the  mightiest  agent  in 
that  true  civilization  which  drives  out  all  selfish 
interests  and  self-seeking  aims,  to  make  way  for  a 
pure,  hearty,  human  sympathy,  such  as  the  Great 
Teacher  called  the  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

A  FEN  PARSON. 
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Two  primroses  at  Spring's  young  dawn 

Upon  the  riverside, 
All  on  the  early,  early  morn 

Their  soft  eyes  opefxed  wide. 

Two  children  passed  that  early  day. 
Each  with  his  gentle  mother; 

One  pluck'd  a  flower  he  flung  away. 
One  left  it,  for  some  other. 

Two  men  beneath  the  self-same  sky 
Had  each  their  choice  to  g^ve; 

They  chose — ^the  one  to  live  to  die, 
The  one  to  die  to  live. 
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§HE  following  consists  of  a  few  recollections  of 
a    trip    made    in    September,    1870,    a    short 
reminiscence  of  what  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
field  of  Sedan  three  weeks  after  the  fighting. 

On  the  ^3rd  of  September  we  arrived  at  Brussels — 
a  party  of  Four  having  landed  on  the  morning  of  the 
same  day  at  Antwerp  from  the  London  steamer. 
Our  object  was  to  push  forward  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  battle-fields  around  Sedan. 

The  same  evening  at  our  hotel  we  had  some  interest- 
fng  conversation  with  some  Englishmen  who  had  just 
returned  from  Sedan  and  brought  with  them  some 
Chassep6ts  and  other  relics.  We  learnt  from  them 
that  pur  best  way  of  getting  there  wa3  to  go  by  railway 
from  Brussels  to  Libramont,  a  sta^tion  in  Belgian 
territory,  and  about  twenty-two  mile^  from  Bduillion, 
a  town  close  to  the  frontier.  The  ^istance  between 
Libramont  and  Sedan  was  about  4hirty-two  miles, 
which  we  should  have  to  get  over  as  fcest  we  could. 

There  was  an  ambulance  in  Brussels,  and  althoug-h 
we  did  not  enter  it,  the  sad  sight  of  the  poor  fellows 
who  were  well  enough  to  stand  about  its  doors,  and 
the  convalescents  hobbling  about  the  streets,  brought 
home  to  our  minds  the  realities  of  the  war  forcibly 
enough.  Indeed,  everywhere  we  went  we  met  with 
signs  of  the  war.  At  Antwerp,  the  day  before,  we 
had  seen  several  of  the  famed  Turcos  parading  the 
streets  with  other  French  prisoners,  a  great  many  of 
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whom  had. been  sent  there  after  their  capture  at  the 
frontier  by  the  Belgian  troops.  These  Turcos  looked 
capable  of  any  atrocities,  and  strutted  about  with 
a  reckless,  jaunty  air,  quite  enjoying  the  curiosity 
they  excited.  The  excitement  of  the  war  seemed  to 
thrill  everyone,  and  formed  the  only  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  cafts  and  everjrwhere  else. 

Our  train  for  Libramont  left  Brussels  about 
11.30  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  As  there  was 
a  possibility  of  having  *  to  rough  it'  somewhat,  we  took 
no  baggage  with  us  except  a  comb  and  tooth-brush 
apiece. 

At  the  Railway  Station  the  sight  of  two  blood- 
stained stretchers  forewarned  us  of  what  scenes  we  were 
likely  soon  to  witness.  "The  distance  to  Libramont  is 
about  eighty  miles,  and  as  our  train  took  four  or  five 
hours  to  do  the  journey,  it  was  a  tedious  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  country  which  was  pretty  in  some  places. 
About  Namur  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Belgian  Armfee 
de  r  observation  camped  out.  We  reached  Libramont 
a  little  after  four  o'clock,  and  found  the  Station  quite 
a  small  one,  but  as  the  line  was  cut  at  the  frontier, 
this  became  the  nearest  available  Station  to  Sedan, 
and  was  therefore  used  as  the  dep^ot  for  the  stores 
which  were  sent  from  England  to  the  Ambulances 
at  Sedan.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  standing 
here  a  railway  truck  full  of  charpis  which  had  been 
prepared  in  such  liberal  supply  by  so  many  English 
homes. 

The  road  was  perfectly  strange  to  us ;  we  accordingly 
adjourned  to  a  small  estaminet,  near  the  Station,  to 
consider  our  position.  We  learnt  from  the  master,  of 
the  house  we  were  in  that  it  was  about  twenty-two 
miles  to  Bouillion,  and  that  again  was  about. twelve 
miles  from  Sedan,  and,  moreover,  that  Bouillion  was 
the  only  town  between  Libramont  and  Sedan.  We 
made  out  from  him,  however,  that  there  was  a  village 
called    Bertrix  on  our  road  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
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miles  off,  'v^here  we  should  be  able  to  put  up.  We 
accordingly  settled  to  make  for  this  place  now,  and 
push  on  to  Sedan  the  next  morning.  We  found  the 
road  from  Libramont  a  very  «ionotonous  one,  straight 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  lined  all  the  way 
with  the  usual  fir  trees ;"  it  passed  through  undulating 
country;  in  the  hollows  it  was  raised  on  a  causeway 
above  the  land  on  either  side.  It  was  kept  in  excellent 
order,  however,  no  doubt  for  military  purposes,  being 
so  near  the  frontier.  Every  now  and  then  we  passed 
a  military  waggon  or  two,  or  a  few  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  army  of  observation  on  the  frontier.  It  began 
to  get  dark  soon  after  we  started,  and  then  the  road 
became  more  dreary  than  ever,  -so  that  we  were  glad 
when  we  met  a  peasant,  who  told  us  of  the  turn  in 
the  road,  not  far  distant,  to  Bertrix,  which  lay  about 
a  mile  off.the  main  road. 

It  was  about  9  p.m.  when  we  got  there,  and  being 
tired  and  hungry,  we  were  glad  enough  to  find  out 
the  Auberge  of  the  village,  which  was  more  like 
a  small  farm-house  than  an  inn.  From  the  entrance 
door  we  stepped  straight  into  what  seemed  to  be  the 
kitchen.  On  the  opposite  side  of  it  were  the  doors 
of  the  only  two  *  parlours'  the  house  boasted  of,  and 
between  them  was  the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
story.  Filling  up  nearly  all  one  side  of  this  room 
was  the  fire-place  with  a  huge  wood  fire  blazing  on 
the  flat  brick  hearth.  We  were  shown  into  one  of  the 
rooms  leading  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  found  three 
men  sitting  in  it.  Two  of  these  were  Prussian  com- 
missariat ofiicers,  the  third  a  Belgian  artillery  officer. 
They  were  also  waiting  for  dinner  (or  rather  supper 
according  to  the  time).  The  meal,  even  in  this  remote 
comer,  consisted  of  five  or  six  courses.  One  of  the 
Prussians  could  speak  English  very  well,  and  as  we 
did  a  little  French  with  the  Belgian  Officer,  we  had 
plenty  of  conversation  during  our  repast.  The  Prussians 
had  come  to  Bertrix  to  buy  up  cattle  for  the  Army 
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quartered  in  Sedan.  We  turned  out  for  a  short  time 
at  about  ten  o'clock  to  have  a  look  at  the  place  we 
were  in.  Our  hostelry  stood  at  one  comer  of  an 
irregularly-shaped  kind  of  *  Place/  on  one  side  of 
which  was  the  Church.  In  the  middle  of  this  open 
space  were  the  guns  and  ammunition  waggons  of 
a  battery  of  artillery  quartered  in  the  village.  A  senti- 
nel was  pacing  up  S,nd  down  in  front  of  these,  who 
desired  us  not  to  imperil  his  life  by  smoking  within 
less  than  ten  yards  of  the  ammunition  waggons. 
Whilst  we  were  strolling  about  here  we  saw  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  which  was  seen  in  England  and  elsewhere 
the  same  night,  September  24th. 

When  we  came  into  the  house  again  we  found  the 
only  accommodation  for  the  night  we  could  have  was 
a  very  big  bare  room,  in  which  were  two  small  beds, 
one  or  two  chairs,  one  small  washhand-stand,  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  room  a  long  narrow  table. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  ladder-like  staircase 
leading  up  through  an  open  trap-door  into  the  roof, 
through  which,  by  the  way,  the  wind  sighed  melo- 
diously, and  several  bright  stars  were  peeping. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  spacious  apartment  was  a  door, 
on  opening  which  we  spied  two  men  in  bed,  who  were 
snoring  lustily.  Of  course  we  could  not  grumble  at  our 
quarters,  when  we  had  been  told  that  seven  officers  had 
slept  in  the  same  room,  with  the  same  accommodation, 
the  week  before;  and  there  was  no  other  inn  in  the 
village.  As  there  were  four  of  us,  two  had  to  sleep 
on  the  table  in  full  uniform,  and  as  we  were  tired 
the  only  inconvenience  was  feeling  somewhat  cold  in 
the  early  morning. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  the  25th,  we  turned 
out  pretty  early,  awakened  by  the  reveilley  which  was 
sounded  for  the  artillerymen  billeted  in  the  village; 
and  after  breakfast  started  off  again  soon  after  eight 
o'clock.  We  had  now  to  make  our  way  back  again 
to  the  main  road  to  Bouillion,  and  endeavoured  to  do  so 
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by  taking  a  road  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  peasants,  and  from  its  .direction,  promised  to 
save  us  ground,  instead  of  returning  by  the  way  we 
had  left  the  main  road  the  night  before.  However, 
after  some  time,  our  new  road  seemed  to  deteriorate 
into  a  cart  track  across  hills  and  through  woods,  so 
that  we  were  glad,  after  about  a  couple  of  hours' 
wandering,  to  come  upon  a  village  named  Auby,  where 
we  could  get  put  right  again  as  to  our  route.  As  we 
were  entering  the  place,  we  fell  in  with  a  man  with 
a  horse  and  cart  standing  empty,  and  managed  to 
strike  a  bargain  with  him  for  carting  us  right  into 
Sedan.  This  was  a  piece  of  capital  luck,  so  having* 
engaged  our  man,  we  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring 
*estaminet'  to  await  the  arrival  of  our  waggon.  We 
here  found  the  three  officers  of  a  company  of  Foot 
Chasseurs  quartered  in  the  village.  We  soon  frater- 
nised with  them,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  general 

*  hob-nobbing'  all  round.  They  had  a  man  in  to  shew 
us  the  action  of  the  Albini  rifle — the  arm  adopted  by 
the  Belgian  Government ;  showed  us  relics  from  Sedan, 
and  spoke  very  politely  about  the  visit  of  the  English 
Volunteers  to  Belgium  in  1866.  When  we  were  finally- 
packed  away  in  our  cart,  two  seated  on  a  board 
across  the  stern,  and  two  reclining  on  straw  at  the 
bottom,  we  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  our 
friends,  and  as  we  drove  off  saluted  them  with  *  Vivent 
les   braves    Beiges,'    to   which    one    of  them    replied 

*  Hurrah  for  de  English  gentlemans.' 

From  Auby,  till  we  regained  the  main  road  fronri 
Libramont  to  Bouillion,  we  passed  through  some  very 
pretty  scenery,  especially  at  a  spot  called  Belle  Vue, 
where  the  Meuse  winds  in  and  out  amongst  some 
well-wooded  hills.  Here  we  had,  to  send  our  cart 
some  way  round  by  a  ford,  whilst  we  made  a  short 
cut  up  a  remarkably  steep  ascent,  and  met  it 
again  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

The    Meuse   also    flows    through   Bouillion,   which 
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is  a  very  pretty  town  beautifully,  situated  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley.  The  Castle  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillion,  whom  Scott  has  made  famous  in  Quentin 
Durward,  overlooks  the  town  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill  just  above  the  river.  Although  it  is  now  used 
as  barracks,  and  some  modem  building  has  been 
added,  the  old  place  looks  very  picturesque.  On 
our  way  through  the  town  we  passed  a  train  of 
ambulance  waggons,  standing  in  the  streets,  filled 
with  wounded  men  from  Sedan.  We  heard  that  the 
town  was  full  of  them,  and  that  more  were  still 
continually  passing  through  on  their  w^ay  to  other 
places.  Typhus  fever  was  making  fearful  ravages 
amongst  them,  and  the  Church  bell  was  tolling  nearly 
all  day. 

About  five  miles  beyond  Bouillion  we  came  to 
the  frontier.  All  we  found  here  was  a  picket  of 
Prussian  soldiers,  who,  having  piled  their  arms  in 
France,  were  smoking  their  pipes  in  Belgium,  trying 
in  vain  to  exchange  sentiments  with  some  countrymen. 
As  the  Prussian  Government  had  done  away  with 
the  necessity  of  passports  in  all  French  territory 
occupied .  by  them,  the  soldiers  took  no  notice  of 
us  *as  we  passed.  The  actual  frontier  line  was 
marked  out  by  a  row  of  posts  about  a  hundred 
yards  apart ;  the  one  by  the  road  side  was  carefully 
labelled  La  France^  La  Belgique^  on  opposite  sides. 

We  were  now  all  eagerness  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  any  signs  of  fighting.  We  were  on 
the  road  along  which,  so  many  French  had  made 
such  a  stampede  from  the  battle-field  into  Belgian 
territory.  But  in  this  direction  Chapelle  is  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  actual  battle-field,  and  this 
village  is  two  or  three  miles  from  the  frontier.  We 
soon  got  there.  The  place  itself  did  not  seem  knocked 
about ;  but  it  was  now  full  of  wounded,  who  seemed 
in  every  stage  of  recovery.  There  were  some  hobling 
about,    whilst    others,    who    were    too    ill    to    w^alk, 
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were  lying  down  on  beds  spread  out  for  them  in 
the  front  gardens  of  the  houses  or  on  the  paths, 
enjoying  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  their  cigars, 
and  from  the  look  of  many  of  them  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  life  enough  left  in  them  for  enjoying 
anything  else.  All  these  men  were  French,  the 
German  wounded  having  been  sent  to  their  own 
homes  as  soon  as  they  were  well  enough  to  be 
moved  In  this  village  the  mark  of  the  Red  Cross 
was  on  almost  every  house.  The  Church  had  been 
converted  into  a  temporary  hospital.  When  we 
came  up  to  it  we  got  down  from  our  cart  and  stood 
at  the  door  to  took  in.  The  Church  was  quite  a  small 
one,  but  we  counted  thirty-eight  beds,  each  with  an 
occupant,  arranged  in  a  double  row.  These  filled 
up  all  the  available  space.  Some  of  the  suflFerers' 
wounds  were  being  dressed,  and  others  were  lying, 
to  all  appearances,  quite  dead.  This  sad  sight 
helped  one  to  realise  the  effects  of  the  fearful  fighting 
which  had  been  raging  so  recently  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

We  now  remounted  our  cart,  and  jogged  along 
towards  Givonhe,  our  road  leading  us  along  a  valley 
with  the  Meuse  flowing  along  the  bottom  of  it  on 
our  left,  and  hills  rising  up  on  our  right.  The 
country  about  here  was  thickly  wooded  in  many 
places  arid  very  hilly,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
admirable  for  defensive  purposes.  We  passed  through 
Givonne  without  seeing  much  trace  of  damage,  but 
just  as  we  had  passed  through  the  village  we  saw 
the  first  grave  in  the  cabbage  garden  of  a  small 
cottage.  It  was  marked  by  the  usual  wooden  cross. 
Afterwards  we  accidentally  heard  that  the  body  of 
a  Prussian  officer  lay  here  awaiting  removal  to 
Germany  by  the  poor  fellow's  friends.  A  little  further 
on  lay  the  trunk  of  a  tree  cut  clean  through  by  a 
cannon  shot.  Now,  as  we  began  to  ascend  the  heights 
of  Givonne,  we  came  upon  ground  where  there  had 
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evidently  been  fearful  struggling.  The  Crown  Prince, 
after  he  had  crossed  the  Meuse  at  Deuberg,  had 
worked  round  and  attacked  the  French  in  flank  upon 
these  hills,  and  the  fighting  had  been  desperate.  . 
Remains  of  dead  horses,  knapsacks,  &c. — dibrts  of 
all  kinds  were  strewn  along  the  road  and  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  our  right.  The  land  which  had 
evidently  been  cultivated  was  trampled  down  till  it 
was  as  hard  as  the  road,  and  was  scored  with  shot 
and  shell  marks.  Trees  and  hedges  were  cut  all  to 
pieces.  As  we  wished  to  push  on  to  Sedan  at  once, 
and  secure  our  quarters,  we  did  not  leave  our  cart 
now  to  explore  the  fields,  but  preferred  to  leave  that 
j  till  afterwards.     Of  course  all  the  rest  of  Ihe  way  along 

I  the  road  to  Sedan  the  country  bore  innumerable  signs 

of  the  recent  fighting.     There  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  rain  soon   after  the  battle,  which   had   made   the 
ground  very  soft,  so  that,  in  some  places,  there  were 
plain    marks    to    point    out    where    large    bodies    of 
troops  had  been  drawn  up  prior  to  being  marched 
I         away    firom    Sedan   to   other   parts    of  the   country. 
The    ground   was    now    quite    dry    again,    but     the 
marks  remained.     It  was  particularly  easy  to  trace 
I         the  course  of  the  artillery  from  the  deep  ruts  made 
I         by  their  wheels. 

It  was  just  about  two  p.m.  when  our  Belgian 
carter  pulled  up  before  the  guard  house  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  Sedan,  and  told  us  he  had  fulfilled  his 
engagement.  So  we  dismissed  him,  and  having  had 
a  good  look  at  the  Prussian  Landwehr  Guard  at  the 
gate,  went  into  the  town. 

The  fortifications  of  the  place  were  quite  past  date ; 
and  as  the  town  was  completely  commanded  by  the 
hills  all  round  within  easy  gun  range,  it  was  utterly 
useless  as  a  modem  fortress.  The  town  appeared  to 
be  a  dirty  one  at  the  best  of  times ;  it  certainly  was 
so  now ;  but,  of  course,  there  was  every  cause  for  this 
at  the   present  time.      There   were  very  few  marks 
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inside  the  town  of  shell  or  shot.  The  ambulances 
were  still  quite  full  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  outside 
them,  in  some  streets,  the  smell  was  sickening. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  sight  in  the  town  was 
the  captured  French  guns  and  mitrailleuses.  They 
were  all  parked  together: — more  than  five  hundred 
of  them — in  long  rows  in  a  large  open  space  near 
the  Porte  de  Paris.  The  road  which  led  out  by  this 
gate  was  raised  on  a  causeway,  and  the  meadows 
on  either  side  of  it  had  been  flooded  by  the  French, 
and  now  that  the  waters  had  subsided,  great  numbers 
of  swords,  rifles,  busbies,  knapsacks,  cuirasses,  &c., 
were  disclosed.  The  soldiers  had  flung  them  away 
in  desperation  at  the  capitulation.  The  Prussians  were 
fishing  up  a  lot  more  out  of  the  moat  with  drags. 

When  we  had  found  an  hotel  and  secured  quarters, 
we  set  off  to  see  Balan  and  Bazeilles,  which  lie  on  the 
same  road  out  of  Sedan,  the  first  about  half-a-mile, 
the  latter  rather  more  than  a  mile.  We  found  Balan 
in  a  truly  deplorable  state ;  numbers  of  houses  com- 
pletely knocked  to  pieces,  not  one  entirely  untouched 
by  shells  or  rifle  bullets.  In  the  middle  of  the  village 
the  street  widens  out  considerably,  leaving  the  houses 
on  either  side  a  good  distance  apart.  One  could 
see  .fi-om  the  rubbish  and  dibrts  strewn  about  this  open 
space  that  there  had  been  some  very  hot  fighting  at 
close  quarters  here.  The  houses  on  either  side  were 
pitted  all  over  with  bullet  marks. "  At  one  end.  of 
this  street  was  a  Church,  inside  which  the  French 
had  had  a  mitrailleuse  in  position  with  which  they 
had  raked  the  street,  firing  it  through  a  great  hoje 
they  had  made  for  an  embrasure  in  the  west  door. 
The  marks  of  the  fighting  here  certainly  justified  the 
report  that  six  hundred  dead  lay  in  this  one  street 
after  the  battle. 

Although  the  state  of  Balan  led  one  to  expect  to 
see  sad  ruin  in  Bazeilles,  still  one  was  unprepared 
for  the  terrible  condition  it  had  been  reduced  to.     Its 
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population  had  been  about  2^900,  so  that  it  had  been 
a  small  town.    Many  houses  were  built  of  stone,  and 
were  of  good  description.    Now  the  whole  place  was 
a  perfect  wreck.    We  only  saw  one  house  with  a  roof 
on  it.    In  several  places,  where  people  had  been  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  falling  houses,  the  smell  was  almost 
unbearable.     The  houses  were  in  every  conceivable 
stage  of  ruin.    Along  one  side  of  a  street  for  a  short 
distance  they  were  entirely  levelled.    Others  appeared 
quite  honey-combed  with  shot  holes.    It  was  a  wonder 
to  see  some  still  standing,  considering  the  fearful  way 
they  were  shattered.    On  the  window-sill  of  a  ruined 
house  we  passed,  a  poor  cat  was  sitting  apparently 
loth  to  leave  its  old  home,  though  now  it  was  the 
only  member  of  the  family  remaining  there.    There 
were  hardly  any  people  in  the  place,  except  a  few 
peasants  searching  about  for  anything  worth  picking 
up.     On  the  way  back  to  Sedan  we  passed  again 
through  Balan,  this  time  keeping  to  the  left,  nearer 
the  Meuse,  at  the  back  of  the  street  we  went  through 
before.    Here  there  were  a  great  many  graves,  and 
some   of  the  wooden    crosses   above  tiiem  recorded 
the  nimiber  of  bodies  they  contained.    Just  in  this 
one  spot  there  were  several  in  which  from  forty  to 
fifty  men  had  been  covered  in.    What  the  fighting 
bad  been  like  here  was  shewn  by  the  numbers  of 
helmets,  knapsacks,  &c.,  scattered  about,  as  well  as 
by  the  bullets  in  the  tnmks  of  the  trees.     In  one 
tree,  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  man's   arm,  were  eight 
rifle  bullets  within  a  height  of  seven  feet  from  the 
ground. 

As  the  gates  of  Sedan  were  shut  at  7  p.m.  we  had 
to  cut  short  our  explorations  for  the  day,  and  hurry 
back,  only  just  getting  in,  in  time.  Our  hotel  afforded 
a  very  decent  table  d'hote,  and,  moreover,  we  had 
the  privilege  of  dining  in  the  same  room  with  about 
twenty  Prussian  ofiicers;  like  true  Grermans  these 
gentlemen  were  totally  unencumbered  with  any  re- 
VOL.  vn.  y 
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finement  of   manner,   in  the  matter  of  eating  they 
would  have  shocked  any  City  Alderman. 

The  next  day  we  got  under  weigh  in  good  time, 
as  there  was  a  long  day's  work  before  us.  Just  as 
we  were  going  out  of  the  town  some  ambulance 
waggons  arrived  bringing  in  freshly-wounded  men. 
We  were  told  they  came  from  Steney,  where  there 
had  been  a  sortie.  As  we  passed  the  poor  fellows 
were  being  lifted  out  on  to  stretchers.  It  was  a  sad 
sight,  but  the  people  of  the  town  seemed  too  well  used 
to  it  to  take  a  great  deal  of  notice.  Along  the  road 
we  passed  more  wounded  men  being  brought  in,  these 
were  in  common  coimtry  waggons ;  each  cart  had  an 
ordinary  white  flag  besides  the  usual  red  cross  (mei 
clearly  shewing  they  had  been  under  fire.  The  fields 
all  about  here  were  covered  with  graves.  In  one  place 
we  came  upon  a  German  bivouac  ground.  One  could  tell 
how  they  had  managed  for  themselves.  As  they  carried 
no  tents  with  them  shelter  had  been  extemporised  for  the 
night  by  cutting  down  small  trees  and  boughs  fi!X>ni 
a  pretty  thick  wood  close  by,  and  forming  a  make- 
shift  kind  of  covering  with  them,  whilst  underneath 
dry  ferns,  leaves,  or  any  available  forage  had  been 
collected. 

Long  lines  of  these,  with  the  remains  of  the  bivouac 
fires,  bottles,  and  other  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  were 
strewn  about  just  as  they  had  been  left.  A  little 
further  on  was  what  remained  of  a  horse  knocked 
to  pieces  by  a  shell.  We  now  climbed  up  to  the  brow 
of  a  very  steep  hill  just  above  the  Meuse,  where  the 
Bavarian  guns  had  been  posted,  which  had  played  on 
Balan  and  Bazeilles.  Nearly  thirty  guns  had  been  in 
position  here,  the  spot  each  had  occupied  being  marked 
by  scores  of  the  cardboard  heads  of  shell  cases 
scattered  around  a  little  patch  o£  bare  earth  where 
the  ground  had  been  slightly  dug  away  to  give  a  flat 
platform  for  the  gun.  From  this  hill  one  could  see 
how  completely  Sedan  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans 
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after  the  fighting  of  the  ist.  The  hills  all  round  were 
just  as  commanding  as  the  one  we  were  on^  and  from 
them  it  would  not  have  taken  more  than  a  few  hours  to 
Mve  levelled  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  building  in  the 
town.  The  railway  bridge  just  below  us  was  much 
malted  with  shot ;  it  had  been  used  by  the  Grermans  for 
crossing  the  river,  but  in  doing  so  they  had  been 
fearfully  mailed  by  the  fire  of  some  mitrailleuses  the 
French  had  placed  a  few  hundred  yards  down  the  line. 
This  railway  line  was  now  being  used  as  a  simple 
roadway.  About  2  p.m.  we  returned  to  Sedan,  arid 
as  we  were  entering  the  town  met  some  empty 
ambulance  waggons  tearing  out  with  five  or  six 
Prussian  army  surgeons  galloping  after  them ;  a  priest 
was  seated  in  one  of  the  waggons.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  received  intelligence  of  their  presence  being 
needed  somewhere  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

Our  plans  were  now  to  walk  from  Sedan  to  Bouillion 
by  the  same  road  we  had  come  the  day  before,  and 
on  our  way  explore  the  ground  at  Givonne,  over  which 
we  had  passed  in  our  cart.  We  found  this  part  of  the 
country  more  thickly  strewn  with  marks  of  battle  than 
any  other  we  had  seen,  especially  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  where  there  was  a  mitrailleuse  battery  of  six  em- 
brasures, from  which  the  French  had  fired  down  the 
slope  to  a  wood,  out  of  which  the  Germans  emerged. 
Along  the  edge  of  this  wood,  and  inside  it,  there  were 
hundreds  of  knapsacks  lying  with  cartouche-boxes, 
caps,  helmets,  epaulettes,  gaiters,  &c.,  enough  to  fill 
waggons.  Indeed,  all  over  this  Givonne  height  the 
d&ris  and  signs  of  fighting  were  most  abimdant.  Of 
course,  graves  were  very  plentifiil.  Arms  were  the 
only  things  not  to  be  found,  they  had  all  been  cleared 
off  by  the  Germans  some  time  before.  The  peasants, 
too,  had  hidden  a  great  many,  for  in  the  village  of 
Crivonne  we  had  no  difficulty  in  buying  them  from 
the  villagers  for  next  to  nothing,  after  first  assuring 
them    that   we    were    not    Germans,    and   promising 
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secrecy.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  the  arms  away, 
for  the  Prussians  took  them  away  from  anyone  who 
was  found  in  possession  of  them^  and  the  rule  was  just 
as  strict  the  other  side  of  the  frontier.  For  some 
time  a  Chassepdt  or  needle  gun  could  be  conveyed 
away  in  a  long  wooden  box,  but  the  Belgian  authorities 
soon  got  to  know  what  a  box  of  that  shape  meant, 
and  forthwith  stopped  it.  After  this  device  failed 
the  only  way  was  to  pay  a  peasant  to  bring  them 
over  the  frontier  in  a  country  cart  covered  up  with 
a  good  pile  of  innocent-looking  hay  or  straw  or  some 
other  'staple  commodity  of  the  country.* 

It  is  somewhat  odd  that  every  cartouche  box  or 
helmet  we  saw  about  the  field  had  been  stripped  of 
its  brass  ornaments.  The  country  people  must  have 
made  a  most  diligent  search  for  everything  in  the 
shape  of  metal,  as  there  was  not  a  scrap  to  be  found 
on  any  accoutrements  we  came  across.  Of  course  all 
the  knapsacks  were  empty.  It  is  probable  that  the 
peasants  made  a  pretty  good  harvest  by  what  they 
picked  up. 

After  leaving  Grivonne  we  tramped  the  same  road 
through  Chapelle  we  had  rumbled  along  in  our  cart 
the  day  before,  and  ended  the  day  by  arriving  at 
BouiUion  in  time  iox  a  late  supper  at  the  same  hotel 
in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  slept  on  his  way 
through  Belgium  to  WilhelmshShe. 

Ii.  R.  xl. 
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(Founded  upon  the  French  of  yules  VemeJ. 
fCdntinuedJ^ 

|Y  first  impulse,  on  finding  myself  alone,  was  to 
go  at  once  to  GraUben  and  give  her  an 
account  of  all  that  had  happened,  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  several  contingencies  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind  which  made  it  seem  wiser 
to  remain.  The  professor  might  return  at  any 
moment;  he  might  summon  me  to  assist  him  in 
playing  the  (Edipus  to  this  more  than  sphinx-like 
riddle ;  and  if  I  were  not  to  be  found,  I  shrank  firom 
cmtemplating  what  would  ensue.  Decidedly  it  was 
better  to  stay  at  home.  It  so  happened  that  a 
miaeralogist  had  just  sent  us  a  collection  of  greenstone 
specimens  which  he  found  some  difficulty  in  classing. 
I  set  to  work,  arranged,  labelled,  and  pigeon-holed 
the  lot.  But  this  occupation  did  not  completely 
absorb  me:  my  thoughts  kept  running  incessantly 
on  the  mysterious  parchment.  My  head  seemed  to 
swim,  and  I  was  oppressed  by  a  vague  feeling  of 
alarm.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  some  catastrophe 
was  at  hand.  When  my  work  was  finished  I  lighted 
my  long  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  represented  a  Naiad 
in  strictly  classic  garb,  and  throwing  myself  into 
the  great  arm  chair,  amused  myself  by  watching  the 
gradual  transformation  of  my  water  njrmph  into 
a  negress  of  the  deepest  dye.  Where  was  my  xmcle  ? 
I  pictured  him  to  myself  striding  along  the  high 
road,  muttering,  gesticulating,  prodding  at  the  trees 
with  his  cane,  fiiriously  decapitating  the  thistles,  and 
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disturbing  the  repose  of  many  a  musing  stork.  In 
what  frame  of  mind  would  he  return  ?  in  triumph  or 
in  despair?  What  could  be  that  key  upon  the 
discovery  of  which,  as  I  knew  too  well,  rested  all 
hope  of  peace  for  him  or  for  his  household  ?  While 
occupied  with  these  reflections  I  mechanically  took 
into  my  hands  the  paper  which  was  lying  near  me 
on  the  table,  and  endeavoured  to  piece  together  the 
letters  which  my  uncle^  had  dictated  to  me,  so  as  to 
find,  if  possible,  some  gleam  of  information  in  such 
a  chaos.  But  in  vain!  However  arranged,  whether 
in  groups  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  they  presented 
no  intelligible  combination.  In  the  first  and  third 
lines,  it  was  true,  appeared  th^  English  words  Mce' 
and  *sir;*  the  Latin  words  *rota,'  *mutabile,'  *ira,' 
*nec,'  *atra,'  could  also  be  distinguished;  and  here, 
thought  I,  is  a  confirmation  of  my  uncle's,  theory  as 
to  the  langtiage  of  the  old  document;  but  pn  the 
other  hand  the  word  *  tabiled,'  in  the  third  line,  had 
a  decidedly  Hebrew  appearance  about"  it ;  while  the 
knowledge  of  philology,  slight  as  it  was,  which  I  had 
gained  from  occasional  glances  into  sundry  massive 
paper-bound  tomes  belonging  to  my  encyclopaedic 
uncle,  forbade  me  to  doubt  that  the  most  casual 
collocation  of  the  letters  would  produce  some  word 
for  which  a  place  might  be  found  among  the  Gothic, 
Slavonic,  Keltic,  Old-Indian,  Old-Umbrian,  Old- 
Bactrian,  Old-Bulgarian,  and  a  variety  of  linguistic 
monstrosities  of  the  tertiary  (or  some  other)  epoch. 
Bewildered  by  the  variety  of  suppositions  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  immensity  of  speculations  opened  to  my 
view,  my  brain  seemed  in  a  fiime,  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  letters  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  appeared  as 
it  were  an  infinite  series  of  Indo-European  roots 
strung  together  like  onions  oh  a  string.  I  was  the 
prey  of  a  sort  of  hallucination ;  I  felt  suiBEbcated ;  the 
very  atmosphere  seemed  heavy  with  foreboding. 
I    Started    np,    seized    the   poker,    and   stirred   tihe 
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smouldering  embers  on  the  grate  into  a  vivid  blaze; 
then  grasping  the  paper,  and  turning  the  written  side 
from  me  as  if  the  hateful  letters  contained  some  deadly 
^pell  of  mesmerism,  I  held  it  over  the  flames.  In 
another  moment  it  would  have  been  ashes,  but  for 
one  instant  my  glance  rested  on  the  back  of  the 
paper,  attracted.by  a  fascination  that  I  was  powerless 
to  resist;  and  in  that  instant  I  saw  something  that 
sent  a  shock  through  my  whole  body,  and  rooted  me 
to  the  spot.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  drew  an  inspiration 
like  the  first  gasp  of  returning  consciousness.  Was 
it  possible  that  I  had  seen  several  perfectly  legible 
Ladn  words,  which  one  after  another,  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought,  revealed  themselves  like  a  flash  before 
my  startled  gaze  —  *  craterem'  —  *  Julii'  —  *  intra'  — 
'teirestre'?  After  a  few  seconds  I  opened  my  eyes: 
one  more  glance  at  the  paper  I  still  held  with  rigid 
hand,  and  not  a  doubt  remained.  I  had  discovered 
flie  key  of  the  cryptograph.  The  Professor  had 
been  right  in  his  theory  of  the  Itoguage^  right  in  his 
,  ingenious  S3rstem  of  combining  the  letters :  one  step 
only  had  escaped  him,  and  that  step  accident  had 
disclosed  to  me.  Now  I  breathed  fireely ;  I  was  myself 
once  more ;  and,  overpowered  by  curiosity,  I  laid  the 
document  before  me  on  the  table  and  proceeded 
eageriy  to  spell  out  its  meaning,  placing  my  finger 
on  each  letter  successively,  and  pronouncing  the  whole 
sentence  aloud.  But  what  words  were  those  i  If  I  had 
been  bewildered  before,  I  was  now  horror-struck:  <<Is 
it  possible r  I  muttered."  ''Has  this  been  donef 
Eas  mortal  had  the  audacity  to  penetrate  .  .  .  .  ^  .f 
And  then,  as  I  considered  the  e£kct  of  such  a  com- 
munication on  my  uncle,  a  devotee,  an  enthusiast  in 
the  cause  of  geology,  I  started  fix)m  my  seat  in  sheer 
terror.  "Never,"  I  exclaimed;  "never;  he  shall  not 
rush  madly  into  such  an  awfiil  enterprise,  and  drag 
me  a  victim  in  his  train."  I  resolved  at  once  that 
he  should  never  learn  the  secret  £rom  my  lips;  and 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  some  accident 
revealing  to  him  the  key  in  the  same  way  as  I  had 
discovered  it,  the  paper  and  the  old  parchment  to 
boot  should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  I  seized 
them  both  with  feverish  hand;  already  I  seemed  to 
see  the  calf-skin  crackling  and  writhing  on  the  hearth; 
perishing  in  agony,  its  secret  perishing  with  it  forever — 
when  the  study  door  opened,  and  in  walked  my  unde. 

I  had  only  just  time  to  replace  the  documents  on 
the  table.  Professor  Lidenbrock  appeared  deep  in 
thought:  he  had  evidently  scrutinized,  analysed  the 
matter,  put  in  operation  all  the  resources  of  his  imagi- 
nation during  his  walk,  and  returned  to  try  some  new 
combination.  Taking  his  seat  at  his  desk,  he  began, 
pen  in  hand  to  write-  down  formulae  resembling  an 
algebraical  calculation.  I  followed  his  hurrying  hand, 
and,  indeed,  all  his  movements,  with  nervous  anxiety; 
the  possession  of  the  secret  made  me  feel  like  a  guilty 
criminal  upon  whom  at  any  moment  may  burst  the 
thimdercloud  of  detection.  For  three  long  hours  my 
uncle  worked  without  uttering  a  word ;  without  raising 
his  head,  erasing,  correcting,  reproducing,  recom- 
mencing a  thousand  times.  I  knew  well  that  if  he 
succeeded  in  arranging  the  letters  in  all  their  possible 
combinations  he  must  hit  upon  the  right  one;  but  I 
also  knew  that  twenty  letters  alone  can  produce  two 
quintillions  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  quatrillions 
nine  hundred  and  two  trillions  eight  billions  a  hundred 
and  sixty-six  millions  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
combinations.  And  as  there  were  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  letters  in  the  passage  before  him,  it  was 
pretty  clear  that  even  my  uncle,  with  all  his  skill, 
energy,  and  perseverance  would  be  unequal  to  such  a 
task.  Daylight  faded,  night  came  on,  still  the  Professor 
was  undaimted ;  regardless  even  of  a  pathetic  appeal 
by  Martha  on  behalf  of  supper,  he  remained  at  his 
post ;  he  was  there  when  I  retired  to  my  bedroom  over- 
powered by  slumber;    he  was  still    calculating  and 
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scribbling  when  late  next  morning  I  entered  the  study. 
'No  restf  no  pause;'  his  reddened  eyelidS;»  his  p^e 
and  sunken  cheeks,  and  dishevelled  hair  gave  an  un- 
mistakeable  sign  of  the  exhausting  struggle  in  which 
the  indefatigable  Professor  had  spent  his  night.  I 
really  felt  quite  sorry  for  him :  such  was  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  his  faculties  in  the  one  engrossing  occupa^ 
tion  that  he  even  forgot  to  fly  into  a  passion.  It  was  in 
my  power  to  restore  him  to  a  sound  mind  by  one  word. 
But  I  thrust  aside  the  growing  pity  and  reasoned  with 
myself  in  these  terms :  "  I  am  acting  in  the  way  which 
is  most  truly  calculated  to  benefit  my  uncle.  Were  the 
secret  once  made  known  to  him  nothing  would  be  able 
to  stop  him.  In  his  ambition  to  surpass  all  other 
geologists  he  would  risk  anjrthing  and  everything. 
The  knowledge  would  cost  him  his  life.  Am  I  not  right 
in  withholding  that  knowledge  ?"  Strong  in  this 
determination  I  folded  my  arms  and  waited.  But  an 
unforeseen  circumstance  considerably  modified  my 
resolution.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  Martha  would 
fein  go  forth  to  buy  provisions,  but  on  essaying  to  do 
so  she  fotmd  the  door  locked  and  the  key  gone.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  (Perhaps  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  om:  house  possessed  no  such  luxury  as  a  back 
door).  Where  was  the  key  ?  Doubtless  it  was  in  my 
uncle's  pocket.  I  had  a  lively  recollection  of  an  oc- 
casion not  many  years  before,  when  he  was  engaged 
upon  his  great  mineralogical  classification  and  re- 
mained forty-eight  hours  without  food,  while  all  his 
household  likewise  had  to  conform  to  this  scientific 
diet.  For  my  own  part  I  gained  an  experience  of 
'  angina  stomachi '  more  accurate  than  agreeable  for  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  and  no  whit  lacking  in  the  healthy 
appetite  with  which  that  age  is  usually  blessed.  A 
similar  prospect  was  now  before  me,  and  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  that  was  not  my  only  reason  for 
distress  at  firMing  all  exit  from  the  house  debarred. 
Nevertheless  I  held  out  gallantly  imtil  two  in  the  after- 
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noon ;  but  as  my  frame  was  gradually  etherealized  by 
fasting  and  my  soul  became  purged  of  the  grosser  and 
corporeal  humours,  true  reason  began  to  resume  her 
sway  over  my  intellect,  and  I  considered,  firstly,  that  I 
had  greatly  overrated  the  importance  of  the  document,, 
and  that  my  uncle  would  put  no  confidence  in  it  but 
regard  it  as  a  mere  mystification ;  secondly,  that  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  he  should  be  bent  on 
making  the  attempt,  he  might  be  forcibly  detained  as 
a  lunatic ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  spite  of  my  silence  he 
might  discover  the  key  for  himself,  and  what  the  better 
should  I  be  then  for  my  vows  of  abstinence  ?  These 
arguments  which  I  had  spumed  the  previous  night  now 
appeared  mightily  convincing,  and  I  was  casting  about 
for  an  opportunity  of  broaching  the  subject,  not  too 
abruptly,  when  the  Professor  suddenly  rose,  seized  his 
hat,  and  prepared  to  go  out  What!  quit  the  house 
and  leave  us  prisoners!  That  would  never  do.  So, 
like  Hamlet  in  the  play,  I  exclaimed  in  a  voice  fiall  of 
emotion,  "My  imcle!"  He  heard  me  not.  "My 
uncle ! "  I  repeated  in  a  still  louder  tone.  "  Hein ! " 
he  ejaculated  with  a  start.  "  Well  you  know,  the  key 
....,"  I  said,  hesitatingly.  "  What  key  ?  the  key  of  the 
door  r  «  No ;  the  key  of  the  document."  The  Pro- 
fessor stared  at  me  over  his  spectacles,  and  seemed  to 
$ee  something  unusual  in  my  expression,  for  he  seized 
me  by  the  arms,  and  without  speaking  looked  in- 
quiringly in  my  face*  No  method  of  interrogation 
could  have  been  more  simple.  I  nodded  my  head  up 
and  down.  He  shook  his  own  from  side  to  side  with  a 
sort  of  pitying  look,  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  an  idiot 
I  made  a  second  and  stronger  gesture  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  his  eyes  flashed,  his  fist  clenched  threateningly* 
This  dumb  show  would  have  interested  the  most  in- 
different spectator.  I  was  divided  between  fear  of 
being  stifled  in  his  joyful  embraces  if  I  spoke,  and  fear 
of  being  felled  to  the  earth  if  I  remained  silent.  The 
latter  seemed  the  worse  alternative.    '^  Why,  the  fact 
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is,  you  know,  well,  by  accident,  I    discovered " 

"What?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  terrible  voice.  "There 
then,"  I  said,  presenting  to  him  the  paper  on  which  I 
had  written  from  his  dictation.  "  It's  nonsense,"  he 
replied,  crushing  the  paper  in  his  hand.  "Begin  at 
the  end  and  read  backwards."  The  words  were 
hardly  out  of  my  mouth  when  he  uttered  a  cry,  or  I 
should  rather  say  a  roar,  of  delight.  "Ah,  clever 
Saknussemm,"  he  cried,  "  so  you  wrote  it.  backwards  ! " 
And  as  it  were  throwing  himself  upon  the  paper, 
with  moist  eyes  and  trembling  voice  he  read  the 
sentences  that  had  so  long  baffled  him.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  mediaeval  Latin  we  had  perhaps 
better  translate  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  those 
who  are. 

"  Descend  into  the  crater  of  that  Yokul  of  Sneffels 
which  the  shadow  of  Scartaris  rests  upon  about  the 
ist  of  July,  bold  traveller,  and  thou  shalt  reach 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  I  have  done  it.  Ame 
Saknussemm." 

On  reading  this  my  uncle  started  up  as  if  he  had 
accidentally  come  into  contact  with  a  Leyden  jar.  He* 
was  transported  with  delight,  and  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.  He  strode  to  and  fro ;  he  snapped 
his  bony  fingers ;  he  sent  the  chairs  flying  hither  and 
thither ;  he  tossed  (most  wonderftil  of  all)  his  precious 
greenstones  in  the  air,  and  caught  them  as  they  fell 
like  a  very  mountebank ;  he  struck  and  kicked  in  all 
directions.  At  length  he  sank  tranquillised  into  his 
arm  chair,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  silence, 
*  Axel,"  said  he,  "  What  time  is  it  ?"  "  Three  o'clock," 
I  replied.  "Bless  me!  I  must  have  eaten  a  very 
small  dinner.     I  am  strangely  hungry.    Let  us  eat; 

and  then "    "  Then  ?"  I  repeated.    "  You  shall  pack 

my  portmanteau."  "What?"  I  cried.  "And  your 
own,"  added  the  pitiless  Professor  as  he  entered  the 
dining-room. 
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Where  are  they  all  departed^ 

The  loved  ones  of  my  youths 
Those  emblems  white  of  purity, 

Sweet  imiocence  and  truth  ? 
When  day-light  drives  the  darkness, 

When  evening  melts  to  night. 
When  noon-day  suns  bum  brightest. 

They  come  not  to  my  sight. 

I  miss  their  pure  embraces 

Around  my  neck  and  throat, 
The  thousand  winning  graces 

Whereon  I  used  to  dote. 
I  know  I  may  find  markets 

Where  love  is  bought  and  sold. 
But  no  such  love  can  equal 

The  tender  ties  of  old. 


My  gentle  washerwoman, 

I  know  that  you  are  true ; 
The  least  shade  of  suspicion 

Can  never  fall  on  you. 
Then  fear  me  not,  as  fiercely 

I  fix  on  thee  stern  eyes, 
And  ask  in  terms  emphatic, 

*  Where  are  my  lost  white  ties'  ? 
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Each  year  I  buy  a  dozen, 

Yet  scarce  a  year  is  gone. 
Ere,  looking  in  my  wardrobe, 

I  find  that  I  have  none. 
I  don't  believe  in  mag^c, 

I  know  that  you  are  true. 
Yet  say,  my  washerwoman. 

What  can  those  white  ties  do  ? 


333 


Does  each  with  her  own  collar 

To  regions  far  elope, 
Regions  by  starch  untainted,  - 

And  innocent  of  soap  r 
I  know  not;  but  in  future 

ril  buy  no  more  white  ties, 
But  wear  the  stiff  *  all-rounder* 

Oi  Ritualistic  guise. 


Arcultts. 
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members  of  the  College  who  have  resided 
within  its  courts  will  be  able  to  recall  from 
memory  an  impression  of  a  sombre  and  per- 
haps unsightly  wooden  building  which  used  to  crown 
the  tower  betwfeen  the  second  and  third  courts.  This 
was  the  ancient  Observatory  of  St.  John's  College, 
in  Cambridge.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1767,  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Dunthome,  who  also  furnished  it  with  a 
clock,  transit  instrument,  and  two  quadrants.  After 
an  existence  of  but  eight  years  short  of  a  century,  its 
condition  of  decay  required  it  to  be  cleared  away  as 
lumber,  at  the  same  time  with  the  old  grey  tiles  of 
the  roofs  of  the  courts  before  named. 

The  influence  of  its  existence  may  possibly  be  traced 
in  the  careers  of  eminent  men  of  science  formerly 
students  of  St.  John's,,  such  as  the  late  Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel  and  the  Rev.  Fearon  Fallows,  each  in  his 
turn  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and 
amongst  living  men  Professors  Pritchard  and  Adams, 

Before  this  Observatory  ceased  to  be,  at  least  two 
volumes  of  observations  taken  in  it  were  published; 
the  first  in  1769,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ludlam,  entitled, 
*^ Astronomical  Observations  made  in  St.  John's  College^ 
Cambridge^  in  the  years  1767  and  1768,  with  an  Account 
of  several  Astronomical  Instruments'*  Ludlam's  work 
explains  the  mode  adopted  to  secure  a  steady  floor 
for  the  support  of  the  instruments.  This  was  effected 
by  means  of  a  brick  arch  spanning  the  tower  from 
north  to  south,  and  prevented  from  bulging  out  the 
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walls  by  stout  oak  tie-beams  carrying  cross-beams^ 
against  which  the  ends  of  the  arch  rested.  The 
book  contains  also  a  veiy  complete  theory  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  instruments  and  clocks*  in  use  at  that 
period.  Of  these  the  transit  and  clock  were  used 
flnoughout  the  whole  eidstence  of  the  Observatory 
with  complete  satisfaction  to  all  the  observers.  At 
pages  139,  140,  is  a  record  of  the  transit  of  Venus  as 
observed  in  this  College  and  at  Trinity  College  in  the 
year  176!. 

The  second  published  set  of  observations  contains 
those  made  between  the  years  1791 — 1826,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Catton,  tutor  of  the  College.  These 
observations  were  reduced  under  the  direction  of  the 
present  Astronomer  Royal,  and  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Treasury  Fund  under  control  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  Vol.  xxii..  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society^  1854.  Therein  will  be  found 
numerous  important  extra-meridianal  observations, 
such  as  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  occultations  of 
stars  and  planets,,  transits  of  Mercury  1799  and  1802,^ 
and  five  eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Catton's  effiscts  in  FelMiiary,  1838, 
the  College  became  the  purchaser  of  Mr.  Catton's  large 
equatorial  made  by  Dollond,  having  an  object-glass  of 
3f  inches  clear  aperture  with  a  focal  length  of  46 
inches.  Another  valuable  instrument  bought  at  the 
same  time  was  a  very  completely  fitted  altazimuth  by 
Cary,  with  a  graduated  altitude  circle  of  18  inches 
diameter,  which  can  be  read  to  every  second  of  arc. 
Mr.  Catton  left  by  will  to  the  College  a  smaller 
equatorial  made  by  Dollond,  and  an  18-inch  repeating 
circle  made  by  Troughton. 

A  manuscript   catalogue  drawn    up  by    Professor 

W.  H.  Miller,  in  April,   1838,  shews  the  College  to 

have  been  possessed  of  twelve  instruments,  inclusive  of 

the  clock.     One  of  these,  a  well  made  quadrant,  having 

♦  €,g.    The  public  clock  at  Trinity  College,  p.  135. 
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a  radius  of  about  ten  inches  and  used  for  adjusting 
the  large  equatorial,  has,  to  the  regret  of  the  present 
writer,  been  lost  sight  of  some  time  since  i860,  when  he 
remembers  to  have  seen  it  in  the  Library.  He  would 
be  very  glad  to  be  informed  of  its  present  locality 
through  the  Editors  of  The  Eagle,  by  the  person  who 
happens  to  have  it  in  his  possession. 

Readers  of  The  Eagle  will  remember  the  use  which 
was  recently  made  of  the  larger  College  equatorial 
for  the  polariscope  observations  of  the  corona  seen  on 
the  occasion  of  the  solar  eclipse  visible  in  Spain  last 
December.  Some  interest  may  attach  itself  to  the 
following  impublished  observation,  of  which  the  MS. 
record  still  exists.  It  is  a  transit  of  Mercury,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  handwriting  may,  with  great  probability, 
be  attributed  to  Dr.  Isaac  Pennington. 
"Nov.  12,  1782. 

Regulator  Clock  Slow      6m.;  4s.  5 

Equation  of  Time . . . .     15  m. :  32  s. 

Apparent  Noon xih.  38  m.  22  s.  5  per  clock. 

Ingress II:  51;  appt.  time. 

Ingress. ............ .    11:29:  per  clock. 

Egress IV;  15;  appt.  time. 

Egress Ill ;  53 :  per  clock." 

This  observation  is  the  more  valuable,  since  clouds 
prevented  Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne  from  completing  the 
observation  at  Grreenwich.  He  remarks:  ''On  the 
going  off  of  a  cloud  I  first  saw  Mercury  with  the 
46-inch  achromatic,  magnifying  200  times,  to  make 
a  considerable  notch  in  the  Sim's  limb  at  2  h.  49  m.  53  s. 
apparent  time,  and  at  2  h.  54  m.  55  s.  apparent  time 
I  first  was  certain  of  light  appearing  between  .the 
limbs  of  the  Sun  and  Mercury."  , 

The  mean  of  Maskelyne's  observations  would  give 
a  time  2  h.  52  m.  24  s.  somewhat  later  than  the  ingress 
of  Mercury's  centre.  Allowing  24  s.  East  longitude 
of  Cambridge,  this  differs  from  the  Johnian  record 
by  I  m.  only. 
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The  Connatssance  des  Temps  pour  V  an  1782  containsv 
at  p.  7  a  prediction  of  this  transit,  which,  allowing  for 
8m.  58  s.  difference  of  longitude,  predicts  the  ingress 
I  m.  36  s.  earlier,  and  the  egress  i  m.  50  s.  later  than 
the  Jbhnian  observation.  This  may  be  due  in  part 
to  errors  in  the  tables  of  Mercury,  or  in  part  may  be 
an  effect  of  parallax.  The  French  almanac  gives 
tbe  equation  of  time  for  the  day  as  15  m.  33  s.,  as  is 
plainly  required  by  the  Johnian  clock  time  of  noon. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  the  writer  noticed  within  the  enclosure 
a  number  of  small  circular  buildings  of  wood,  with 
conical  zinc  roofs.  Inspection  proved  them  to  contain 
each  a  very  compact  and  perfect  transit-circle  or 
altazimuth  set  up  on  a  single  brick  column.  These 
instruments  are  intended  for  the  five  British  Stations 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  chosen 
for  observation  of  the  two  next  transits  of  Venus  in 
1874  and  1882.  It  is  expected  that  those  who  are  to 
take  part  in  these  important  expeditions  will  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  instru- 
ments before  leaving  England. 

It  is  evident  that  buildings  of  the  character  just 
referred  to  need  be  neither  very  solid  nor  expensive. 
If  then,  in  the  future,  it  should  appear  desirable  to 
cherish  the  interest  which  is  frequently  excited  by 
astronomical  studies,  with  the  object  of  rendering 
the  persons  in  whom  it  is  displayed  capable  of  doing 
intelligent  service,  means  might  readily  be  devised 
for  rendering  the  best  class  of  instruments  belonging 
to  the  old  College  Observatory  again  available  on 
a  more  suitable  site. 
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[E  Alpine  Club  during  the  last  few  years  has 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of  most  institutidns. 
By  no  means  the  barometer  of  popular  favour 
has  stood  at  *  set  fair/  but  rather  has  recorded  'change- 
able' for  its  general  reading,  as  the  breeze  veered  from 
the  simny  south  of  approbation  to  the  cold  east  of 
censure.  At  one  time  the  Club  has  been  patted  on  the 
back  as  fostering  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  pluck  in 
contending  against  diflSlculties,  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  Englishmen ;  at  another  it  has 
been  scolded  as  encouraging  fool-hardy  exploits,  pro- 
ductive often  of  fatal,  rarely  of  profitable  results. 
Pursy,  middle-aged  gentlemen,  somewhat  tight  in  the 
epigastric  region,  and  much  delighting,  like  the  imagi- 
native ploughboy,  to  be  a*  riding  in  their  chariots,' 
wonder  how  *  fellows  can  find  any  pleasure  in  scramb- 
ling up  break-neck  cliffs.'  The  numberless  and  name- 
less Jierd,  whom  either  the  cacoUhes  scribendty  or  the 
desire  of  turning  an  honest  penny,  condemns  to  catch 
at  every  opportunity  for  throwing  off  a  newspaper 
letter  or  article,  have  broken  out  into  a  loud-voiced 
chorus  upon  the  theme  oi  every  mishap ;  nay,  even  a 
high  authority,  himself  a  sincere  lover  of  the  Alps  and 
held  in  respect  by  every  mountaineerj  has  rebuked  the 
members  of  the  Club  for  treating  the  Alps  as  greased 
poles,  and  for  being  over  fond  of  flourishing  their  ice 
axes  in  the  faces  of  quieter  folk. 

Though    many    of   these    accusations    are    simply 
absurd^     there   Jias    been     perhaps    occasionally    a 
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foundation  of  truth  in  them.     Pluck  has  sometimes 
pushed  an  expedition  beyond  the  boundary  of  pru- 
dence, and  the  echoes,  among  the  'silent  pinnacles 
of  aged  snow'  have  been  too  rudely  awakened   by 
the  triumphant  yells  of  exuberant  vitality.    The  Club, 
therefiore,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  of  its 
members  who  have  proved  that  mountain  climbing  has 
not  produced  an  atrophy  of  brain  and  hypertrophy  of 
calf,  and  that  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Alpine  climbing 
is  not  attaining  to  the  top  of  some   particularly  im- 
practicable aiguille ;    spending  a  brief  period  there  in 
trying  to  rival    an    amorous  cat  on  a  chimney-pot ; 
and  scrambling  down  again  to  tell  other  people  that 
one  has  been  up  the    Pointe    de  Casse-cou    or    the 
Dummheit-hom.    It  may  point  with  some  justifiable 
pride  to  more  tiian  one  of  the  rather  numerous  volumeis 
which  bear  on  their   title  pages  the  names    of    its 
members,  and    contain    either   real    contributions    to 
science  or  valuable  notes  for  future  travellers.    Not  the 
least,  as  it  is  the  latest  among  these,  is  a  book  from 
one  who  unites  to  undaunted  courage  and  unusual  skill* 
in  mountain  work  a  rare  gift  of  delineating  by  both 
pen  and  pencil  the  scenes  which  he  loves.    In  a  sump- 
tuous volume,   but    under    the  unpretending  title  of 
*  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  in  the  years  1860-69,^ 
Mr.  Edward  Whymper  records  a  number  of  the  most 
remarkable  exploits  in  mountain  climbing  which  have 
ever  been  performed,  together  with  many  very  valuable 
remarks  upon  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the 
Alpine  regions.    The  work,  as  those  who  know  the 
author  are  well  aware,  has  been  a  labour  of  love  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years ;    no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  every  part  of  it  as  complete  as  possible ;  and  the 
wood-cuts,  large  and  small,  with  which  it  is  illustrated, 
are  among  the  most  successfiil  examples  in  this  art  that 
we  have  ever  seen ;   indeed,  as   applications  of  wood 
engraving  to  the  delineation  of  Alpine  scenery,  they 
are   unequalled;    for  they  possess    not    only    artistic 
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merit  of  the  highest  order,  but  also  that  far  rarer  one 
of  being  true  to  nature  in  all  their  essential  details. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  photography, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
efforts,  which  year  by  year  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Metropolitan   exhibitions,   are  disgracefully  faulty  in 
some  most  important  particulars.    Not  a  few  artists, 
even  among  those  of  high  repute,  seem  to  think  it  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whether   the    outlines    de- 
lineated are  correct,  provided  only  the  *  effect '  be  good. 
Though  there  is  truth  in  mountain  just  as  much  as  in 
animal  form;  though  each  kind  of  ro'ck  has  its  own  tex- 
ture, its  own  shape,  structure,  and  outline;  though  in  the 
mineral  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  in  the  animal, 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  drawiilg ;  yet  this  most 
elementary  fact  is  calmly  set  aside  by  R.A's.  in  esse 
and  in  posscy  who  come  back  summer  after  summer 
with  a  painted  lie  in.  their  righthand  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  ignorant  critics  and  a  gullible  public.    These 
are  strong  terms,    but  we  venture  to  think  not  too 
strong.    Did  an  artist  make  a  blunder  in  the  anatomy 
of  a  horse  or  a  man,  censure  would  be  severe  and 
gall  would  not  fail  in  the  critic's  inkpot ;  should  blame 
be  less  prompt  because  the  fault  is  one  which  not 
everyone  can  detect,  because  to  see  peaks  and  moun- 
tains one  must  journey  some  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Suffolk  Street  or  Burlington  House  r    The  fact  is,  that 
to  draw  a  thing  you  must  kmm)  it,  whether  it  be  an 
ass  or  a  lion,  a  hyssop  or  a  cedar,  a  mole-hill  or  a 
mountain.    It  is  because  the  herd  of  artists  do   not 
bear  in  mind  this  obvious  truth,  that  they  so  dismally 
fail;  it  is  because  Mr.  Whymper,  and  one  yet  more 
successfixl,   Mr.   Elijah  Walton,   do    know  the    Alps, 
that  they  are  able  to  draw  them.    Such  defects   as 
may  be  noticed  in  the  former's  work  are  due  in  the 
main  to  the  material  employed;    the  wooden  block 
and  the  graver  cannot  reproduce  in  black  and  white 
all  the  truth  of  texture    and   the   delicacy  of  effect 
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which  can  be  rendered  by  the' palette  and  the  brush; 
and  we  suppose  that  a  slight  mannerism  of  execution 
and  hardness  of  contrast  are  inevitable  in  all  engraving. 
Were  we  disposed  to  blame,  we  might  add  that  in 
one  or  two,  but  only  one  or  two  cases,  the  author 
appears  rather  too  much  aflFected  by  the  not  very 
wholesome  influence  of  Gustave  Dord  and  to  incline 
somewhat  to  the  sensational. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  text.  This  follows 
in  the  main  the-  course  of  Mr.  Whymper's  tours, 
with  occasional  digressions  upon  topics  of  special 
interest,  such  as  the  Fell  railway  and  the  great  Alpine 
tunnel,  the  theories  of  Glacier  ice  and  of  Glacier 
erosion.  The  style  is  simple  and  clear,  evidencing 
often  much  descriptive  power  and  considerable 
humour,  not  without  a  certain  grimness  on  occasions. 
Of  the  last,  a  brief  extract  from  the  first  chapter 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  example.  "  Half-an-hour 
"later  I  stood  on  the  great  west  front  (of  Notre 
"  Dame,  Paris)  by  the  side  of  the  leering  fiend  which 
"fi^r  centuries  has  looked  down  upon  the  great  city. 
"It  looked  over  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  a  small  and 
"common-place  building,  around  which  there  was 
"always  a  moving  crowd.  To  that  bidlding  I  de- 
"scended.  It  was  filled  with  chattering  women  and 
"eager  children,  who  were  struggling  to  get  a  good 
"  sight  of  three  corpses  which  were  exposed  to  view. 
'*It  was  the  Morgue.  I  quitted  the  place  disgusted, 
"and  overheard  two  women  discussing  the  spectacle. 
"  One  of  them  concluded  with  *  But  that  it  is  droll  ;* 
"the  other  answered  approvingly,  *But  that  it  is 
**  droll  ;*  and  the  devil  of  Notre  Dame  looking  down 
**upon  them  seemed  to  say,  *Yes,  your  climax — ^the 
•* can-can,  your  end — ^not  imcommonly  that  building; 
♦^it  is  droll,  but  that  it  is  droll.'" 

The  main  interest  of  the  story  will  naturally  centre 
about  the  Matterhom;  that  towering  pyramid  of 
frowning  crags  whose  apparently  inaccessibility  so  Ipng 
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fascinated  the  passing  tourist,  and  lured  the  Alpine 
climber  to  the  attack ;  which,  through  the  awful  tragedy 
that  converted  a  day  of  triumph  into  mourning,  is 
now  the  grandest  monument  to  its  victims.  The 
Matterhom  drama, — ^for  as  the  tale  is  told  from  the 
first  uncertain  efibrts  to  the  sudden  castrophe  in  the 
hour  of  apparent  success,  it  runs  almost- the  course 
of  a  Greek  tragedy — occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of -the  work;  and  it  may  interest  our  readers  if  we 
very  briefly  sketch  the  progress  of  the  story.  The 
mountain  may  be  described  as  a  rocky  pyramid  some 
6000  feet  high  upon  a  polygonal  base,  which  in  general 
outline  is  roughly  triangular.  The  two  most  pro- 
minent faces  look  eastward  and  southward,  and  are 
those  which  are  respectively  most  conspicuous  from 
Zermatt  in  Canton  Vallais  and  Breil  in  Val  Tour* 
nanche.  The  ar^te  which  is  on  the  western  side 
of  the  southern  face  is  apparently  less  steep  than 
the  others  and  runs  down  to  a  lofty  ridge  which 
links  the  Matterhom  to  the  Dent  d'H^ens,  ^mother 
great  peak  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  watershed. 
From  this  rocky  curtain  the  actual  peak  of  the 
Matterhom  rises  like  a  bastion  tower  for  more  than 
4000  feet,  terminating  in  a  huge  block,  some 
six  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  bears  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  an  ordinary  ridge-roof  cottage.  The 
first  attempts,  naturally,  were  made  from  the  S.W. 
ridge,  for  the  precipitous  western  face  was  obviously 
hopeless;  the  southern  was  scarcely  better,  while  the 
apparent  steepness  of  the  eastern  face  was  far  fit>m 
encouraging.  Two  attacks  had  been  made  by  this 
ridge,  and  two  reconnaissances  of  the  eastern  fiice, 
before  Mr.  Whymper  determined  to  try  the  mountain. 
In  the  former  case  a  height  of  about  13000  feet  had 
been  attained  by  Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  latter,  by 
Messrs.  Parker,  a  point  about  a  thousand  feet  lower. 
Besides  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  pfsak  Mr. 
WhyxiHpor  found  tho  not  unusual  one  of  guides*   On 
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fhe  first  occasion,  objecting  to  admit  the  principle 
that  local  guides  must  be  regarded  as  Siamese  twins 
and  only  go  out  in  couples,  he  started  for  the  attack 
with  a  man  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  his  journey. 
He  slept  out  on  the  Col  du  Lion,  the  gap  in  the 
curtain  wall  at  the  base  of  the  peak,  but  on  the  next 
morning  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pedition, on  account  of  the  incompetence  of  his  guide. 
In  1862  he  was  twice  defeated,  once  owing  to  bad 
weather,  a  second  time  through  the  illness  of  a  guide ; 
on  these  occasions  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Ikfacdonald.  Nothing  daunted,  about  a  fortnight  later, 
he  scrambled  alone  to  his  tent  which  had  been  left 
on  the  Col  du  Lion,  to  see  how  it  had  stood  the 
test  of  some  recent  gales^  and  tempted  by  the  fineness 
of  the  afternoon,  spent  the  night  in  it.  Next  morning 
he  climbed  on  in  search  of  a  higher  eerie  for  his 
tent,  and  after  finding  one,  scrambled  onwards  until 
he  attained  a  height  of  nearly  13500  feet  above  the 
sea.  Here,  seeing  that  fiirther  progress  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  a  single  man,  he  turned, 
after  having  reached  alone  a  point  considerably  beyond 
where  any  one  had  previously  been. 

He  regained  the  Col  du  Lion  in  safety,  but 
unfortunately  decided  to  leave  his  axe — ^which  was 
a  separate  one — ^here  in  the  tent,  as  it  had  incom- 
moded him  in  climbing.  On  reaching  an  angle  of 
rock  at  the  top  of  a  steep  snow  slope,  he  found  that 
the  heat  of  the  morning  had  destroyed  the  steps 
which  he  had  cut  on  the  previous  day;  and  while 
turning  the  comer  slipped  and  fell.  Below  the  rock 
was  a  great  gulley  of  snow,  narrowing  like  a  fimnel 
towards  an  outlet  some  200  feet  below,  where  it 
terminated  above  a  precipice.  "  The  knapsack  brought 
"my  head  down  first,  and  I  pitched  into  some  rocks 
"about  a  dozen  feet  below;  they  caught  something, 
"and  tumbled  me  off  the  edge,  head  over  heels,  into 
"the  gully;   the  b&ton  was  dashed  from  my  hatids 
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"and  I  whirled  downwards  in  a   series   of  bounds, 
"each  longer  than  the  last;   now  oyer  ice,  now  into 
"rocks;    striking  my  head   four  or  live   times  each 
"time  with  increased   force.      The   last   bound   sent 
"  me  spinning  through  the  air,  in  a  leap  of  fifty  or 
"sixty  feet,  from  one  side  of  the  gully  to  the  other, 
"and  I  struck  the  rocks,  luckily,  with  the  whole  of 
"  my  left  side ;  they  caught  my  clothes  for  a  moment, 
"  and  I  fell  back  on  to  the  snow  with  motion  arrested ; 
'  "my  head  fortunately  came  the  right  side  up  and  a 
"  few  frantic  catches  brought  me  to  a  halt  in  the  neck 
"of  the  gully  and   on    the    verge    of  the   precipice. 
"BAton,  hat,  and  veil  skimmed  by  and  disappeared, 
"  and  the  crash  of  the  rocks — ^which  I  had  started— 
"as  they  fell    on   to    the    glacier,    told    how  narrow  - 
"had  been  the  escape  from    utter   destruction.     As 
"it  was,   I  fell    nearly    200  feet    in    seven    or   eight 
"bounds.    Ten  feet  more  would  have  taken  me  in  one  . 
"  gigantic  leap  of  800  feet  on  to  the  glacier  below." 

As  it  was,  blood  was  pouring  profusely  from  many 
cuts  on  the  head.  A  lump  of  snow  applied  as  a 
plaister,  checked  the  flow  somewhat,  and  enabled 
him  to  scramble  up  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  strain 
upon  the  nerves  once  relaxed,  he  fainted  away  and 
lay  unconscious  for  considerably  more  than  an  hour. 
Then  he  went  on,  and  after  a  dangerous  descent  in 
the  dark,  reached  Breil.  His  wounds  were  rubbed 
with  "hot  wine  (syn.  vinegar)  mixed  with  salt"  and 
then  left  to  nature;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  able 
to  move  on  again.  The  only  permanent  effect  of  the 
accident  has  been  "the  reduction  of  a  naturally  re- 
tentive memory  to  a  very  common-place  one." 

Even  this  narrow  escape  did  not  daunt  Mr. 
Wh3anper,  and  six '  days  [later  he  returned  to  the 
attack  with  the  two  leading  guides  of  the  valley.  On 
this  occasion  they  were  driven  back  from  a  height 
of  about  13000  feet  by  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse 
in  fhe  weather.    Two  days  later,  his  guides  having 
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deserted  him,  he  returned  with  a  porter  only  and 
gained  a  point  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  which 
he  had  previously  reached,  but  had  to  turn  back  for 
want  of  a  ladder.  Circumstances,  however,  prevented 
him  from  again  attacking  the  peak  that  year.  Mr. 
Whymper  tried  to  climb  the  Matterhom  from  the 
same  side  in  1863,  l>ut  was  again  defeated  by  the 
weather,  after  passing  the  night  in  a  tent  high  up 
on  the  mountain,  exposed  to  a  thunderstorm  and  a 
violent  gale.  In  the  following  year,  after  remarkable 
successes  in  Dauphin^,  an  unexpected  recall  to 
England  prevented  his  attempting  the  mountain ;  but 
in  1865  ^^^X  ^  brilliant  campaign  near  Chamouni, 
during  which  he  had  scaled  the  Aiguille  Verte  and 
the  Grandes  Jorasses,  he  once  more  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  Matterhom.  A  carefiil  examination  of  the 
mountain  had  indicated  that  the  apparently  pre- 
cipitous eastern  face  was  much  less  steep  than  it 
appeared,  and  that  the  inward  dip  of  the  outcropping 
strata  offered  a  better  support  for  hand  and  foot  than 
the  contrary  structure  on  the  south-western  ridge. 
This  time  he  was  accompanied  by  tWo  of  the  best 
guides  in  the  Alp9,  Aimer  and  Michel  Croz,  and  so 
was  free  from  the  Carrels  of  Val  Toumanche,  men 
who  to  undoubted  mountaineering  powers,  imited  a 
considerable  degree  of  arrogance  and  no  small  share 
of  dCiplicity.  His  guides,  however,  were  not  quite 
persuaded  that  the  route  which  he  had  proposed  up 
the  eastern  face  wq,s  the  best  possible,  and  an  attempt 
was  accordingly  made  to  mount  by  some  snow  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  southern  face,  and  then,  by  cross- 
ing diagonally  over  the  eastern  face,  to  follow  its 
right-hand  edge  to  the  simxmit.  But  a  ftirious  can- 
nonade of  falling  stones  drove  them  out  of  the  gully 
up  which  their  route  lay,  and  this  attempt  also  failed. 

Three  weeks  later  Mr.  Whytnper  returned  with 
Lord  Francis  Douglas,  and  found  at  Zermatt,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hudson,-  a  member  of  our  own  College,  and 
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one  of  the  most  skilful  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
together  with  a  pupil,  Mr.  Hadow,  preparing  for  an 
attack  on  the  moun;tain  by  the  road  which  he  had 
already  proposed.  They  joined  forces,  and  the  four 
travellers,  led  by  Michel  Croz  and  two  Zermatt  guides, 
by  name  Taugwalder,  father  and  son,  started  on  the 
morning  of  July  the  14th  from  a  camping  place,  about 
1 1000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  work,  though  stiff,  was  not 
very  difficult,  and  after  about  six  hours  climbing, 
during  which  they  kept  always  very  near  to  the 
right-hand  ridge,  they  halted*  at  the  foot  of  the 
steepest  part  of  the  moimtain,  and  a  few  hundred  feet 
below  the  simxmit.  Here  the  eastern  face  becomes 
an  almost  vertical  precipice,  and  the  party  were 
obliged  to  pass  over  on  to  the  northern  side.  On  this 
part,  though  the  slope  was  not  very  great— about  40"*— 
great  caution  was  needed,  as  it  consisted  of  patches 
of  hard  snow  upon  smooth  rocks  which  hardly  rose 
above  it,  and  were  glazed  with  ice;  exactly  the 
place  where  a  slip  would  be  most  dangerous.  After 
about  an  hour  and  a-half  of  this  work  they  regained 
the  south-eastern  ridge,  and  saw  that  their  task  was 
done.  An  easy  snow  slope  led  up  to  the  summit, 
which  was  reached  at  1.40  p.m. 

They  were  aware  that  the  Carrels  (who  had  be- 
haved with  their  usual  duplicity)  had  started  in  force 
a  day  or  two  before  to  ascend  the  mountain  from  the 
Italian  side.  It  was  therefore,  not  without  some  mis- 
gfivings,  that  they  glanced  along  the  rough  ridge 
(about  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  extent]  which 
forms  the  sum^nit.  The  snow  was  untrodden,  the 
victory  was  their  own.  Peering  over  the  clifiis  at  the 
southern  end,  Mr.  Whymper  descried  his  rivals  labour- 
ing onwards,  more  than  1 200  feet  below.  By  shouting 
loudly  and  hurling  rocks  down  the  crags  he  attracted  . 
their  attention,  and  the  Italians,  seeing  that  the  prize 
was  snatched  from  them,  beat  a  retreat.   Mr.  Whymper 
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expresses  a  wish  that  their  leader  J.  A.  Carrel  could 
even  then  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  standing  by 
his  side,  one  of  the  first  party  upon  the  summit.  For 
'our  own  part  we  are  not  so  charitable;  as  Carrel 
appears  to  us  to  have  thoroughly  merited  the  disap^ 
pointment.  From  Mr.  Whymper's  account,  he  is 
shewn  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  climber  and  brave 
man,  but  unfortunately  with  a  considerable  cross  of 
the  knave. 

As  an  hour  passed  all  too  quickly  on  the  summit, 
and  the  descent  was  commenced.  As  they  approached 
the  most  difficult  part,  the  party  were  tied  together 
in  one  long  string,  and  by  some  strange  and  un- 
accountable fatality,  the  weakest  rope  in  their  posses- 
sion formed  the  middle  link  of  the  chain.  Michael 
Croz  led,  followed  by  Mr.  Hadow,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  pluck  and  determination,  evidently  did  not 
possess  the  skill  which  was  needed  in  a  critical  place 
like  this.  Hudson,  better  than  many  a  guide,  came 
next,  then  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  the  elder  Taug- 
walder  followed ;  Mr.  Whymper  and  the  younger  gfuide 
brought  up  the  rear.  Suddenly  Mr.  Hadow  slipped, 
knocking  down  Croz,  who  had  been  helping  him,  and 
was  stooping  at  the  moment  to  pick  up  his  axe ;  their 
united  weight  successively  jerked  over  Hudson  and 
Douglas.  The  others  stood  firm,  receiving  the  shock 
like  one  man,  but  as  the  rope  ran  taut  it  parted  in 
fix>nt  of  old  Xaugwalder,  and  the  four  men  sped  rapidly 
down  the  slope  towards  the  precipice. 

''A  few  minutes  later,  a  sharp-eyed  lad  ran  into 
''the  Monte  Rosa  Hotel  to  Seiler  (the  landlord),  say- 
''ing  that  he  had  seen  an  avalanche  fall  fix>m  the 
'^summit  of  the  Matterhorn  on  to  the  Matterhom- 
"  gletscher.  The  boy  was  reproved  for  telling  idle . 
"  stories ;  he  was  right,  nevertheless."  It  was  an  ava- 
lanche, not  however  of  snow  or  rock,  but  of  what  a 
few  moments  before  had  been  living  men! 

Here  our  notice  must  end ;  space  will  not  allow  of 
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our  dwelling  upon  the  perils  that  beset  the  return  of 
the  survivors,  and  those  engaged  in  the  recovery  of 
three  of  the  bodies — ^that  of  Lord  Francis  Douglas  has 
never  been  found,  or  upon  the  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  With  regard  to  this,  one  thing 
at  any  rate  is  evident.  It  was  a  grave  error  in  judge- 
ment (for  which  Mr.  Wh3anper  is  in  no  way  responsible) 
to  allow  a  comparatively  inexperienced  man  to  take 
part  in  so  difficult  an  excursion.  Mountaineering,  like 
every  other  manly  sport,  requires  practice;  courage 
and  strength  alone  are  of  little  avail  on  a  place  of  real 
difficulty.  Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  what,  in  a  scientific 
sense,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Whymper's 
book — ^his  investigations  into  the  structure  and  the 
erosive  power  of  glaciers.  Without  accepting  all  the 
conclusions  that  he  draws  from  his  investigations  on  the 
first  of  these,  we  consider  the  result  of  great  interest. 
The  facts,  derived  from  a  very  wide  experience,  which 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  second  are  worthy  of  most 
carefiil  study,  and,  we  think,  will  be  formidable  foes 
to  those  geologists  who  appear  to  look  upon  glaciers  as 
the  especial  carving  tools  of  nature.  We  recommend 
then  the  book  most  heartily  to  our  readers.  The  lovers 
of  art,  of  science,  and  of  adventure,  will  all  find  much 
to  interest  them.  They  cannot  fail,  as  they  turn  over 
its  pages,  to  catch  something  of  the  fascination,  which 
these  giant  peaks  and  glaciers  can  exert  over  the 
niinds  of  those  who  have  once  known  what  it  is  to 
wander  among  their  silent  amphiteatres  of  crag  and 
ice,  or  gaze  from  some  commanding  smmmit  over  a 
broken  sea  of  mountain  ranges,  and  glaftce  from  wide 
wastes  of  snow  to  slopes  which  are  green  with  pasture 
and  purple  with  forest,  or  to  outspread  plains  all  rich 
with  the  promise  of  the  cornfield  and  the  vineyard. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

Nears  the  time  of  New  Year's  acclamation, 
Trembling  wait  the  ringers  in  the  towers ; 
Catch  the  sound!    O  bend  in  meditation. 
List  the  chiming  of  these  earliest  hours. 

Boom  the  hour-strokes  of  the  Old  Year's  falling, 
'Tis  the  moment  of  the  New  Year's  birth. 
Few  now  heed  the  solemn  midnight  calling. 
Rules  her  countless  subjects^  glorious  mirth. 

Tumultuous  storms  the  clang  of  merry  making. 
Blending  with  the  choir  of  chiming  bells. 
Drowning  cries  from  many  a  heart  that's  aching, 
Floating  o'er  the  snow-clad  hills  and  fells. 

Heavenward  flies  up  faint  a  prayerful  hymning. 
Heart  of  man  in  commune  with  his  God; 
Stealing  through  the  blue  vault,  onward  winging, 
Threading  paths  by  angels  only  trod. 

Closed  this  cycle  of  the  tired  year's  wand'ring, 
'  Closed  this  roll  of  human  joy  and  pain. 
Opes  anew  the  sad  unflinching  reckoning. 
For  the  prize  men  sorely  strive  to  gain. 

J.  S.  W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
University  Etiquette. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

WAS  asked  the  other  day  by  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  freshman  some  questions,  which 
I  must  confess  I  didn't  see  my  way  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  He,  new  to  the  customs  of  the  place, 
had  naturally  made  several  blunders.  The  first  custom 
which  he  described  himself  as  coming  to  grief  in 
was  our  custom  of  not  shaking  hands.  **I  went  the 
other  day,"  he  said,  "to  wine  with  Mr.  Scruples, 
and  coming  away  I  wished  to  bid  him  adieu,  and 
proceeded  to  do  so  in  what  to  me  was  the  usual 
manner — I  held  out  my  hand.  But- it  was  not  taken. 
"Good  night.  Sir,"  I  said,  ''Good  night,"  said  he, 
and  proceeded  to  talk  to  Jones,  who  was  still  there. 
This  was  repeated.  I  went  away  thinking  I  ^had 
ojffended  him.  Now,  wouldn't  it  have*  been  better  if 
he  had  shaken  hands,  and  told  me  it  wasn't  generally 
the  custom,  instead  of  leaving  me  in  the  state  of  doubt 
which  he  did?  Of  course  I  said  I  thought  so,  and 
unless  I  had  known  a  similar  case  in  my  first  term, 
I  should  have  thought  that  this  would  generally  have 
been  done. 

Now,  sir,  I  don't  wish  for  a  moment  to  dispute 
the  convenience  of  our  present  custom  of  not  shaking 
hands,  except  at  the  first  and  last  time  of  meeting  in 
the  term.  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  now  drawn  in  the  best  place.  The 
nuisance  of  having  to  shake  hands  with  every  fiiend 
you   met  everytime   you   met  him  would  be  simply 
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intolerable.    But  I  must  say,  sir,  that  I  think  one  is 

sometimes  led  to  doubt  whether  this  nuisance  would 

not  be  more  tolerable  than  the  suflFerance  as  a  form 

of  salutation  of  the  ghastly  grin  which  is  so  often 

substituted    for   it.      Some    men    too    (without    any 

uncivil  intentions,  as  experience  has  led  me  to  believe) 

simply  abstain  from  any  recognition  whatever,  and 

"gorgonise  you  from  head  to  foot  with  a  stony  British 

stare." 

My  friend's  next  question,  however,  was  one  to 
which,  I  confess,  I  was  unable  to  give  a  direct  answer. 
"I  am  told,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  to  cap  the  Master, 
my  Tutor,  my  Dean,  my  Lecturers  (though  this  last 
seems  doubtful).  But  is  it  understood  that  I  cap  these 
and  no  others?  Now,  I  met  Mr.  Careworn  at 
Mr.  Scruples's  the  other  day.  Next  day  he  nodded 
to  me.  Ought  I  to  have  capped  him?  He  seemed 
rather  annoyed  because  I  didn't,  and  the  next  day 
cut  me.  I,  however,  had  only  stuck  to  what  I  had 
been  told,  and  as  I  hadn't  connection  with  Mr.  Careworn 
officially  I  didn't  cap  him.  Then  am  I  to  cap  my 
private  tutor  ?    Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 

I  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  felt  inclined  to  say 
"Oh  cap  anyone  you  like ;  it  doesn't  matter ;  you  had 
better  cap  than  not  if  you  have  a  doubt ;"  but  I  felt 
that  this  was  rather  shirking  the  difficulty  than 
answering  it.  And  I  remember  experiencing  similar 
difficulties  myself;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  do  sometimes 
come  across  a  similar  difficulty  now.  Ought  you  to 
cease  capping  a  don  when  you  have  ceased  to  have 
official  connection  with  him  ?  (even  supposing  the 
above  to  be  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  those  you 
ever  ought  to  cap).  Now,  there  is  Mr.  Jolly,  who  was 
once  a  lecturer  of  mine.  Well,  during  the  last  year 
or  so,  I  have  known  him  in  another  way,  through 
a  College  society  of  which  we  are  both  members. 
It  seems  strange  to  cap  him,  especially  as  he  doesn't 
seem  to  like  it,  and  yet  it  seems  too  familiar  to  nod 
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to  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  ought  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  servility  or  of  Familiarity,  yet  how- 
is  one  to  decide  the  relative  positions  of  capping  and 
nodding  to  these  two  qualities  ? 

This  leads  me,  sir,  to  some  other  Cambridge  customs 
of  which  I  must  say  I  can't  understand  the  rationale. 
Why  is  it  quite  correct  for  a  don  to  wear  gloves 
and  carry  an  umbrella,  and  quite  out  of  the  natural 
fitness  of  things  for  an  undergraduate  to  do  so  ? 
I  don't  ask  this  question,  sir,  because  I  think 
any  undergraduate  particularly  wants  to  appear 
in  such  a  costume,  but  because  I  should  like  ta  see 
any  other  ground  than  that  of  custom  on  whicli 
the  phenomenon  can  be  explained.  And  further,  sir — 
and  this  is  a  point  at  which  I  must  confess  myself  at 
a  still  greater  loss — ^why  on  earth  should  undergraduates 
bolt  their  "  hall "  in  twenty  minutes  or  less,  when  I 
suppose  no  one  of  them  when  at  home  takes  his  dinner 
in  less  than  an  hour  ?  The  system  adopted  in  our  own 
hall  of  waiting  till  everyone  at  the  table  has  done,  only 
makes  the  race  keener,  as  most  men  are  anxious  to 
avoid  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  last.  I 
have  seen  two  men  watching  each  other's  plates  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  lively  betting  going  on  amongst  the 
spectators  as  to  which  would  have  finished  Icist.  Is 
this,  sir,  a  wholesome  or  comfortable  way  for  a  gentle- 
man to  dine  ? 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  must  barely  allude  to  the  difii- 
culties  which  are  connected  with  the  etiquette  of 
making  calls.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
undergraduate  who,  seeing  a  member  of  his  college 
drowning  on  the  Grrantchester  river,  was  heard  to 
exclaim :  "  Alas !  alas !  Had  I  but  have  been  intro- 
duced to  him  I  could  have  saved  his  life ! "  A  perhaps 
better  authenticated  story  may  be  told  of  the  under- 
graduate who  when  asked  by  another  in  hall  td  pass  * 
the  mustard,  replied,  "  People  shouldn't  speak  to  people 
if  people  have  not  been  introduced  to  people,"    With- 
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out,  however,  attempting  to  advocate  the  universal  use 
of  formal  introduction,  which  would  be  at  least  as  in- 
convenient as  the  custom  of  shaking  hands,  and  would 
lead  to  far  more  unpleasant  results,  I  think  it  might  be 
better  if  the  etiquette  of  making  calls  were  better  and 
more  generally  understood.  How  often  is  it  supposed 
that  you  should  meet  your  contemporary  or  junior 
before  you  are  supposed  to  be  at  liberty  to  nod  to 
him  ?  And  what  are  the  limits  to  the  custom  of  calling 
on  men  ?  It^was,  I  thought,  generally  understood  that 
you  called  on  the  men  who  came  to  your  staircase. 
But  this  does  not  rid  you  of  difficulty.  I  know  a  man 
who  left  a  card  on  a  new-comer  to  his  staircase,  and 
the  new-comer  left  a  card  on  him  in  return,  so  things 
were  left  in  statu  qtw.  Another  case  happened  to  me. 
I  left  a  card  on  a  freshman  whom  I  had  not  seen  when 
he  came  to  my  staircase.  I  then  met  him  in  the  court, 
and  as  I  didn't  know  him,  I  passed  him.  He  tfcought 
I  had  cut  him  and  consequently  didn't  return  my  call. 

I  do  not  mention  these  Ccises,  sir,  because  I  think 
that  they  urgently  demand  any  answer,  or  because 
I  think  that  if  they  remain  unanswered  (as  I  have 
no  doubt  most  of  them  will)  any  man  of  even  ordinary 
education  and  culture  of  feeling  will  be  led  into  any 
very  serious  errors  by  them.  I  believe  that  similar 
difficulties  to  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  arise 
in  any  artificially  organised  society,  and  even  if  a  man 
has  not  been  brought  into  contact  with  such  am- 
biguities of  behaviour  previously,  and  so  learnt  to  meet 
them,  or  rather  to  disregard  them,  he  is  not  likely  to 
compromise  himself  in  any  serious  manner.  But 
I  think  that  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  such  ambiguities  do  exist,  and  such 
difficulties  as  I  have  indicated  may  arise. 
I  am,  dear 'Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant, . 

SCEPTICUS. 

T0  the  Editor  of  «  The  EagUr 

VOL.  vn,  A  A 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Eagle. 

Sir, 
LT  dissatisfaction  seems  to  prevail  with  the 


dinner  in  Hall.  Complaints  have  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Dinner-Committee,  and 
the  only  sensible  result  is  that  we  pay  a  penny  more. 
Perhaps  few  men  really  know  where  the  fault  lies. 
Some  will  tell  you  that  it  is  easy  to  supply  a  dinner 
to  a  large  number  at  i^.  lod.  a  head,  better  than  is 
supplied  to  us,  and  will  quote  instances  of  places  in 
London  where  good  plain  dinners  are  supplied  at  even 
smaller  cost;  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot 
justly  form  an  opinion,  for  we  know  not  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  supply  of  food  either  in 
our  College  or  in  these  establishments. 

Others  complain  of  the  hustle,  and  generally  un- 
refined character  of  the  proceedings  in  Hall,  as  well 
as  of  the  food  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  grumble 
at  everything  put  on  the  table — good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
These  impetuous  youths  need  not  be  listened  to,  for 
they  often  choose  a  real  good  round  of  beef  for  their 
anathemas;  in  fact  I  have  heard  men  abusing  the 
bitter  beer  this  term  to  such  an  extent,  one  would 
fancy  they  had  once  tasted  something  better.  This  mil 
shew  that  all  complaints  are  not  to  be  listened  to, 
for  the  bitter  beer  this  term  is  really  not  at  all  bad. 

The  question  is  this — Is  the  dissatisfaction  universal, 
and,  if  well  founded,  where  does  the  fault  lie,  and  how 
can  it  be  remedied? 

If  the  whole  College  in  a  body  send  up  a  petition 
to  the  effect  that  they  desire  better  dinners  for  their 
money,  the  only  way  is,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
cook  will  undertake  to  supply  such.  Throw  the  whole 
concern  open  to  competition,  if  it  is  not  so  already, 
and  "we  shall  have  what  we  want.  If  it  is  at  present 
open  to  competition,  then  the  d6sired  contract  must 
be  impracticable,  in  which  case  our  only  alternative  is 
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to  pay  more ;  which  is  also  our  only  alternative  if  no 
cook  will  contract  as  we  wish. 

If,  however,  the  College  be  divided,  some  being 
content,  some  non-content,  and  a  few  indifferent,  let 
the  non-contents  send  a  petition  to  the  effect  that, 
if  they  cannot  have  better  dinners  for  their  money, 
they  may  have  separate  tables  where  a  really  good 
dinner  be  supplied  to  them  at  a  price  and  of  a  kind 
suited  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  such  non-contents. 
This  plan,  I  think,  seems  practicable. 

While  all  these  complaints  are  being  made,  I  think 
you  will  feel  inclined  to  say  to  us,  "How  much  it 
would  add  to  the  improvement  of  the  proceedings  in 
Hall  if  you  would  stand  up  respectfully  while  Grace 
is  being  read,  instead  of  chattering  and  squeaking 
the  forms,"  and  I  think  you  would  be  quite  right. 
For  it  does  seem  disgraceful  that  men  should  make 
such  a  row  about  the  hustle  at  dinner,  and  yet  add 
to  it  by,  at  all  events,  not  respecting  the  feelings  of 
the  more  religious  part  of  the  copimunity. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  have  the  effect  of  starting 
a  subject  which  seems  to  require  attention. 

Believe  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 
H, 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

^UCH  interest  has  been  lately  aroused  regarding 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  new  University 
Tests  Act  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
Compulsory  Chapels;  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
Scholars  and  Exhibitioners  are  by  it  legally  exempt 
fr<»n  any  penalties  consequent  on  their  refusing  to 
attend  them.  As  I  believe  that  counsel's  opinion  has 
been  applied  for  on  the  point,  it  would  be  rash  to 
speak  confidently  on  the  subject,  but  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  give  our  grounds  for  differing  from  the 
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above  reading  of  the  Act;  since,  if  I  should  merely 
succeed  in  shewing  reasonable  gfrounds  for  a  difiFerence 
of  opinion,  I  may  possibly  prevent  rash  and  hasty 
ideas  on  the  subject  being  adopted. 

After  defining  the  word  *'ofiice"  so  as  to  include 
College  Scholarships  and  Exhibitioners,  Section  3  of 
the  Act  enacts  that  "No  person  shall  be  required.... 
upon  taking  or  holding,  or  to  enable  him  to  take  or 
hold,  any  office  in  any  of  the  said  Universities  [Oxford, 
Cambridge,  &c.]....to  subscribe  any  article  or  for- 
mulary of  faith,  or  to  make  any  declaration,  or  take 
any  oath  respecting  his  religious  belief  or  profession, 
or  to  conform  to  any  religious  observance,  or  to  attend 
or  abstain  from  attending  any  form  of  public  Toorship^ 
or  to  belong  to  any  specified  church,  sect,  or  denomi- 
nation...." 

The  parts  I  have  omitted  have  no  bearing  whatever 
on  our  present  question,  viz.  whether  Scholars  and 
Exhibitioners  are  exempted  by  the  Act  from  compulsory 
attendance  at  the  ordinary  College  services.  The  Act 
clearly  directs  that  no  such  attendance  is  to  be  required 
from  any  man  as  a  condition  of  his  receiving  or  con- 
tinuing to  hold  such  office,  and  that  he  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  such  office  on  the  ground  of  non-attendance. 
This  amounts  to  saying  that,  if  this  attendance  had 
not  been  previously  enforced  upon  him,  it  could  not 
be  enforced  as  a  condition  of  his  becoming,  or  con- 
tinuing to  be,  a  Scholar  or  Exhibitioner;  i^.  his 
compulsory  attendance,  qtUL  Scholar,  is  illegal.  So 
much  is  clear,  but  this  is  not  enough  to  establish 
his  outward  freedom.  The  question  is,  does  the  Act 
interfere  with  the  attendance  which  may  have  been,, 
and  actually  was,  previously  enforced  upon  him? 
Does  it  free  him  from  his  obligation,  qua  Under- 
graduate, to  attend,  and  frpm  the  ordinary  penalties, 
such  as  reprimands,  gates,  &c.,  in  case  of  his  non- 
attendance;  which  penalties  do  not  at  all  interfere 
with  his  tenure  of  office  ? 
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I  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  of  the 
Section  to  make  such  an  interpretation  necessary, 
and  that  its  possibility,  however  plausible  a  prtoriy  is 
negatived  by  the  canon  of  interpretation  laid  down 
in  Section  4.  This  section  enacts  that  "Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  interfere  with  or  affect,  any  further  or 
otherwise  than  is  hereby  expressly  enacted,  the  system 
of  religious  instruction,  worship,  and  discipline,  which 
now  is  or  may  hereafter  be  lawfully  established  in  the 
said  Universities  respectively,"  &c. 

The  system,  then,  of  Compulsory  Chapels  and  its 
usual  sanctions  must  concern  Scholars  and  Exhibi- 
tioners equally  with  their  brother  Undergraduates, 
except  so  far  as  it  and  its  penalties  interfere  with 
their  holding  Such  College  office.  But  the  usual 
penalties  (including  fines,  even  though  these  fines 
should  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Scholarship,  provided 
they  be  levied  equally  on  Scholars  and  non-Scholars) 
do  not  aflFect  the  man's  position  as  a  Scholar.  We 
must  conclude,  then,  that  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners 
stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  Compulsory 
Chapels  that  they  did  before  the  passing  of  this  Act ; 
except  that  in  no  case  could  the  extreme  penalty 
of  deprivation  of  their  office  be  inflicte\i  on  them  on 
the  grounds  of  non-attendance;  nor  could  they,  nor 
any  one  else,  be  sent  down  on  these  grounds  for  such 
a  time  as  would  interfere  with  the  taking  of  their 
degrees  in  the  usual' course. 

I  need  hardly  mention  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  which  could  possibly  be  interpreted  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  usual  College  discipline  with  regard 
to  Chapels  in  respect  of  any  man  who  is  not  a  Scholar, 
if  he  be,  as  we  have  supposed  throughout,  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Englamd. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  truly, 

J. 
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The  College  Lecture  Rooms,  which  at  first  were 
devoted  one  to  Classics  and  one  to  Mathematics, 
exclusively,  are  now  used  indiscriminately  for  both. 
A  Classical  man  coming  early  to  composition  found 
himself  the  other  day  in  the  midst  of  Arithmetic. 

This  is'the  result : 

En!  tres  gallonas  quintus  vicesimus  implet 
(Mensuras  Britonum  reputo)  sextarius;  aufert 
Ter  quoque  sedeciens  repletus,  et  amphora  vini 
Tantundem;  duodenoplices  eadem  aequiparabunt, 
Judice  mox  Baccho,  cyathi;  die  OEdipe,  quot  sint. 
Amphora,  sex  cyathi,  sextarius  additus  illis 
Sedeciens,  quando  mensura  Britannica  poUet. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  a  question 
to  the  following  effect  must  have  been  given.  '  XXV 
Sextariiare  III  gallons,  XLVIII  Sextarii  or  loLXXVI. 
Cyathi  make  I  Amphora ;  what  British  measure  is 
equivalent  to  I  Amphora  XVI  Sextani  VI  Cyathi/ 
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gHE  Chronicler  in  announcing  the  completion  of  the 
Seventh  Volume  of  The  Eagle,  thanks  the  Contributors 
who  have  enabled  him  to  do  so :  he  wishes  the  sup- 
porters of  Hie  Eagle  and  all  good  Johnians  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year ;  and  with  the  suggestion  that,  amid 
the  pleasures  of  the  vacation,  there  may  be  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  food  for  The  Eagle,  he  proceeds  on  his  task 
of  narrating  the  varied  items  of  College  news  which  have 
occurred  since  the  last  number  of  The  Eagle  was  issued. 

The  College  mourns  the  loss  of  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Fellow,  who  died  at  the  age  of  79, 
and  also  laments  the  early  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Groome,  M.A., 
LL.M.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.P.,  formerly  Scholar,  Head-Master  of  the 
Bedfordshire  Middle  Class  Public  School, 

The  undermentioned  were  elected  Fellows  on  Nov.  6,  and 
admitted  on  Nov  7  : — 

Mr.  Frederic  Watson,  M.A.,  12th  Wrangler  (1868),  First  ,^ 
Class  T^ologian,  Hulsean  Prizeman,  Crosse  Scholar,  Tyrwhitt  (/ 
Scholar,  vice  Kev.  C.  F.  Eastburn,  preferred.  •> 

Mr.  Reuben  Saward,  B.A.,  bracketted  4th  Classic  (1870),   *    " 
vice  Rev.  S.  Hiley,  deceased. 

Mr.  William  Emerton  Heitland,  B.A.,  Senior  Classic  (1871), 
Craven  Scholar,  vice  Dr.  Parkinson,  married. 

The  Naden  Divinity  Studentship  has  been  adjudged  to  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Drake,  B.A.,  and  W.  S.  Wood,  B.A.,  equal. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Wood,  D.D.,  has  been  elected  President  in 
the  room  of  the  Rev.  S.  Parkinson,  D.D. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wace,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Tutor. 

The  Master  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  new  governing 
body  of  Rugby  School ;  and  Professor  Kennedy,  of  Shrewsbury 
School.  • 

Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.  (Fellow  of  the  College,  and  ex- 
Editor  of  The  Eagle),  has  been  appointed  Lord  Almoner's  Pro- 
fessor and  Reader  of  Arabic.  This  appointment  enables 
Prof.  Palmer  to  retain  hi&  fellowship  free  from  restrictions ; 
of  this  advantage  he  has  immediately  availed  himself. 

The  Bumey  Prize  has  been  adjudged  to  A.  S.  Wilkins,  B.A. 

The  Carus  Greek  Testament  Prize  for  Undergraduates  has 
been  adjudged  to  A.  S.  Stokes,  Exhibitioner. 

.  A  grant  of  £^^o  from  the  Wort's  Fund  has  been  made  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch,  M.A.,  who  is  about  to  visit  Tropical 
Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
specimens  in  Natural  History,  and  investigating  the  fauna  of 
those  regions. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Garrod,  one  of  our  Natural  Science  Scholars^  has 
been  appointed  Prosector  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
.  Mr.  Besant  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Todhunter  and  Professor  Clifton  have  been  elected  to  me 
Council  of  the  same. 

Professors  C.  C.  Babington  and  Adams  have  been  elected 
Vice-Presidents ;  Mr.  Bonney,  Secretary ;  and  Professor  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Godfray  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Cambridg-e 
Philosophical  Society. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  been  appointed  Moderator  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Mr.  Holmes  has  been 
appointed  Examiner  for  the  Classical  Tripos;  Mr.  Pearson 
for  the  Moral  Sciences ;  Mr.  Taylor  for  Theology. 

Among  the  University  Preachers  for  the  year  are  Dr. 
Reyner  (August  20  and  27);  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson  (Oct,  i,  8,  15)  ; 
Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller  (Jan.  7,  14,  21) ;  Rev.  A.  Holmes  (March  19, 
31) ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott  (April  7,  14) ;  Dr.  Selwyn  (April  21,  28)  ; 
Dr.  Kennedy  (May  26). 

Lord  Effingham  having  failed  to  present  a  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  to  the  Rectory  of  Alburgh,  Norfolk,  the  Bishop  has 
filled,  up  the  appointment.  In  consequence  of  this  lapse,  it  is 
understood,  the  right  of  presentatio'h  for  the  future  becomes 
the  sole  property  of  the  College. 

The  Vicarage  of  North  Stoke  with  Ipsden,  and  Newnham 
Murren,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Twopeny,  B.D.  The  Rev.  C.  Stanwell,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Junior  Bursar,  and  sometime  Vicar  of  Homingsea,  will  be 
presented  to  this  living. 

Lectures  begin  next  term  on  the  29th.  Jan.  1872.  The 
minor  Scholarship  Examination  begins  on  the  9th.  April. 


The  following  obtained  First  Class  in  the  College  Examina- 

tion at  Midsummer : 

Third  Year. 

Webb 

Case 

Benson 

Cook 

Morshead 

Clark,  W.  J. 

Andrew,  H.  M. 

Johnson,  J.  E. 

• 

Second  Year. 

Hicks 

Adams,  T. 

^eU 

Johnson,  J.  M. 

Gumey 

"Whitfield 

Hoare 
Ruston 

Machell 
T^ke 

Roughton 

Lloyd 

Gamett 

Finder 

Sutton 

Reeves 

Alston 

First  Year. 

Reynolds 

Freese 

Colenso,  F.  E.  \ 
WmSams  1 

Barnard 
Clarke,  H.  L. 
Logan 
ElHotfr 

Baines     .\      ^ 
Lloyd,/)   4 
W^er^ 
Peter 

Stubbs 

Tones,  S.  S. 
Marsden 

Browne,  A.  J. 

Moser 

Bayard 

Middlewood 

Cunynghame 
Gardner   \ 
Sharrockj 

Percival 

Canham 

Parsons 

Bum   . 

Hamer 
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En^h  Essay  Prizes,    ^rd  Year:  W.  M.  Edc.    2nd  Ytar:  G.  A.  K. 

ApwiL     1st  Year:  C.  J.  Cooper. 

Moral  Philosophy  Prize,  Ds.  Fozwell. 

Greek  Testament  Prizes,    A.  S.  Stokes ;  F.  H.  Adams ;  G.  Andrew. 

Reading  Prizes,    Finder;  Corbet. 

On  the  i2th~of  June  the  following  elections  were  made : 
Scholars. 

F.  H.  Adams 

Whitfield 

Newbold 


Foote 

W.J.Clark 

Benson 

'EAt  (Moral  Sc.) 


J.  £.  Johnson 

Case 

J.  M.  Johnson 


A.  B.  Haslam 
Page 
Gumey 
Gamett 


Proper  Sizars. 
Rnston.         Alston.         B.  Reynolds.         H.  L.  Clarke. 

EXHIBITIONBRS. 


Logan. 


Hare, 

W6od(continued), 

B.  Reynolds 

Fmch 

R  R.  Webb 

Hicks 

J.  M.  Johnson 

Wood. 

H.L.  Clarke 

L^ 

Wills 

Fowell 

Moser 

C.H.H.Cook' 

Reer^ 

H.  M.  Andrew 

T.  Adan*^ 

Cowie 

Hare. 
Bam^l^    -  r-c 
Stub!(s 
Middlewood 

f!ftfi'hftm 

Bum  /^ 

Solla8(J^i^5f.) 
S.  S.  Jones 
Gumey        ' 
Yvle  (MoM  Sci.) 
Aflnutt    ^ 


Hare  (continued), 
WooUey 
Morehead 

HilTes     ^ur^y^i^'S 
Rushbrooke 
Southam 
G.Andrew 
Stoka  (Mor.  Se,) 
H.  W.Read  A/ 

^     (Nat,  Sa\) 


LADY  MARGARET  BOAT  CLUB. 
The  'Andrews  and  Maples'  Freshmen's  Sculls  took  place 
on  Jane  6th.    There  being  four  entries,  the  following  started 
for  a  bumping  race : 


Koch 
Brodie 
Redgrave 
Carless 


}|  The  brackets  denote 
I         the  bumps. 


The 


After  which  Carless  and  Redgrave  rowed  a  time  race, 
latter  winning  easily. 

*  During  the  '  Long '  a  new  Boat-house  has  been  built  for  the 
Club  at  Logan's.  It  contains  a  large  room  for  the  general  use 
of  the  Members,  a  small  room  for  the  First  Crew,  and  a 
convenient  bath ;  there  is  also  accommodation  for  housing  the 
boats,  &c.  of  the  Club. 

The  following  are  the  Officers  of  the  Club  for  the  present 
term :  JL^  ^ 

V.  e!jBo 


President:  Rev. 


hnj 
Go] 


1st  Captain :  J.  H. 
Treasurer  i  H.  T-  Wood, 
Secretary,  C.  H.  James. 


ng. 
>l(ue. 


2nd  Captain :  P« 

yd  Captain: 

4/A  Captain:  J.  H.  R.  Kirby. 

Questionist  Captain :  D.  L.  Boyes. 


The  races  for  the  University  Fours  began  on  November  7th, 
Lady  Margaret  defeated  Jesus  in  the  second  heat,  and  being 
inconvenienced  by  3rd  Trinity  in  the  third  heat  claimed  to  row 
in  the  final  heat,  when  ist  Trinity  won  after  a  splendid  race 
by  \  sec.    The  four  consisted  of 
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P.  H.  Laing  {hau)). 

2  P.  J.  Hibbert. 

3  W.  M.  Ede. 

J.  H.  D.  Goldie  {stroke), 

F.  C.  Bayard  {cox\ 
P.  H.  Laing  represented  the  Club  in  the  Colquhoun  Sculls. 
The  Scratch  Fours  were  rowed  on  Nov.  1 5th,  and  won  by 


^  A 


X 


W.  S.  Clarke  {Jmo), 
J^JPlatt. 
3  WTL.  Baker. 


2  J^JPlatt. 

w:l. 

P.  J.  Hibbert  {stroke), 
F.  Ellen  {cpx). 

Three  members  of  the  L.  M.  B.  C.  were  in  the  Trial  Eights, 
two  rowing  and  one  steering,  all,  unfortunately,  in  the  losing 
boat.  E.  E.  Sawyer  at  4,  C.  H.  James  {stroke),  and  F.  C. 
Bayard  {cox). 

The  Pesifson  and  Wright  Sculls  were  rowed  on  Dec.  4th, 

Bumping  Race. 

1  Sawyer  5  Carless  \ 

2  Ede  6  Kirby    ) 

3  Hibbert  7  Batchelor 


4  Redgrave    . 

Time  Races. 
\st  Heat.  2nd  Heat.  Final  Heat. 

1  Ede  I  Sawyer  ist 

2  Kirby  2nd  2  Redgrave 

3  Sawyer  ist  3  Hibbert  2nd 


1  Batchelor 

2  Hibbert    )  dead  heat 
'3  Redgrave)    ^°'"* 


COLLEGE  BOAT  CLUB. 
A  new  Boat  Club  has  been  formed  in  the  College,  in  order 
to  meet  the  want,  which  has  been  long  felt,  for  greater  facilities 
for  rowing.  It  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  College,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  each  Member  of  the 
Club  is  offered  the  opportunity  of  rowing.  On  this  account  it 
claims  to  be  known  as  the  *  College '  Boat  Club.  The  Officers 
are: 

Secretary :  F.  W.  Henstock. 
(  W.  M.  Hicks. 
Committee  :  \  G.  £.  Beresford. 
( W.  R.  Wareing. 


President:  W.  H.  H.  Hudson. 
Treasurer:  J.  E.  Sandys. 
First  Captain :  S.  C.  Logan. 
Second  Captain :  R.  W.  Metcalfe. 


The  Trial  Eights  were  rowed  on  November  30th. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS.    ' 

The  Company  Challenge  Cup  has  been  won  in  the  present 
term  by  Sergt.  Neville.  The  Officers'  Pewter  has  been  won  by 
Private  Cooper.  In  the  annual  returns  the  number  of  efficients 
in  the  Company  is  66,  of  whom  61  are  extra-efficient:  The 
Officers  of  the  Company  and  the  five  Sergts.  all  hold  certificates 
of  proficiency. 
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ATHLETIC  CLUB. 
Pmideni:  E.  M.  Hawtrey  (      Secretary :  J.  D.  Cochrane 


Commiiiee: 


I.  H.  D.  Goldie,  (Captain 

L.M.B.C.) 
I.  C.  Dunn. 
J.  H.  R.  Kirby. 


S.  H.  Hall. 
F.  H.  Adorns. 
T.  Latham. 
H.  L.  Pattinson. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  this  year  in  the 
October  term,  instead  of  in  the  Lent  term  as  previously,  so  that 
men  rowing  in  the  Lent  Races  might  be  able  to  compete. 
It  came  off  at  Tenner's  on  the  2 1  st  and  22nd  Nov.  E.  M.  Hawtrey, 
President,  requested  that  the  prize  for  the  Two  Mile  Race, 
which  had  been  won  by  him  in  1869  and  1870,  might  be 
given  for  an  extra  Handicap,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  prizes  were  ist  prize  value  £zy  2nd  prize  value  £1,  the 
amount  being  credited  to  the  winners  at  Munseys. 

The  following  events  were  contested  during  the  two  days : 

100  Yards  Race,    1st  Heat :  Langley,  i ;  Cochrane,  2 ;  Koch,  o. 

2nd  Heat:  Wilton,  i ;  Mare,  2;  Batten,  o;  Hodges,  o. 

3rd  Heat:  Fuller,  w.o. 

Final  Heat:  Mare,  i;  "Wilton,  2;  Langley,  o;  Cochrane,  o.  Time, 
10}  sec.    Won  by  one  yard. 

Throwing  the  Cricket  Ball  (open  to  Members  of  the  Cricktt  Club  only. 
Seven  entnes).  Brodie  (owed  six  yards),  102  yds.  oft.  8 in.,  i;  Piatt, 
94yds.  2ft.  9in.,  2 ;  Webb,  94yds.  2ft.,  3  :  H.  T.  Wood,  o;  Dunn,  o.  The 
competitois  threw  with  the  wind. 

200  Yards  Handicap,  (Thirty-five  entries.  Eighteen  starters),  ist 
Heat :  Brodie,  4  yds.,  w.  o. ;  Hall,  14  yds.,  w.  o. 

2Dd  Heat :  Batten,  7  yds.,  i ;  Bumside,  ioyds.»  2 ;  Wilton,  4  yds.,  o. 

3rd  Heat:  Koch,  2yds.,  i;  Wood,  6} yds,  2;  Piatt,  9yds.;  Street, 
T2yds.,  o. 

|th  Heat :  Kirby,  5  yds.,  i ;  Cochrane,  2  yds.,  2 ;  F.  H.  Adams,  8  yds.,  o ; 
BiUin^arst,  13  yds.,  o. 

5d^  Heat:  Pattinson,  8yds.,  i;  Jai&ay,  10 yds.,  2;  Laing,  10 yds.,  o; 
Gn^t^yds.,  o;  Fuller,  7  yds.,  o. 

^toA  Round  of  Heats,    ist  Heat:  Batten,  7yds.,  i;  Jaffray,  loyds.,   2; 
Koch,  2  yds.,  o;  Kirby,  5  yds.,  o. 

2nd  Heat :  Pattinson,  8  yds.,  i ;  Bumside,  10 yds.,  2 :  Cochrane,  2ydi.,  o; 
Wood,  6Jyds.,  o. 

Filial  Heat:  Pattinson,  8yds.,  i;  Batten,  7yds.,  2t;  Bumside,  10 yds., 
If.    Final  heat  was  won  by  a  yard  in  21  sec. 

High  Jump  (five  entries).  Cochrane,  5  ft.  3  in.,  if ;  Dunn,  5  ft.  3  in.,  if ; 
Wood,  o ;  Hibbert,  o.  Cochrane,  Wood,  and  Dunn  being  lie  winners  of 
the  three  previous  years  were  handicapped  each  one  inch. 

120  Yards  Handicap  (Twenty  entries;  twenty  started),  ist  Heat: 
Pattinson,  4|yds.,  i ;  Lamg,  7  yds.,  2 ;  Batten,  4J  yds.,  o  ;  Callis,  %  yds.,  o. 

2nd  Heat.    Street,  8  yds.,  w.  o. 

3rd  Heat.  HaU,  9  yds.,  i;  E.J.Webb,  5  J  yds.,  2;  Oddie,  5  yds.,  o; 
Johnson,  7  yds.,  o;  Piatt,  3iyds.,  o. 

4th  Heat:  Langley,  4  J  yds.,  w.  o. ;  Percival,  8  yds.,  w.  o. 
'  5th  Heat:  Wilton,  3yds.,    i;  Wood,   5jyds.,  2;  Adams,   4jyds.,  o; 
Hutton,  8  yds.,  o. 

6th  Heat :  Mare,  scratch,  i ;  Koch,  3J  yds.,  2 ;  Bateson,  6J  yds.,  o ; 
Dunn,  y  yds.,  o. 
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2nd  RoTind  of  Heats,  ist  Heat ,  Langley,  4}  yds. ;  i,  Wiltoiii  3  yds.,  a ; 
Webb,  5jyds<>  o;  Pattinson,  4}  yds.,  o. 

2nd  Heat :  Mare,  scratch,  i ;  Hall,  9  yds.,  2 ;  Koch,  3}  yds.,  o :  ^PerctTal, 
8  yds.,  o. 

Final  Heat:  Langley,  ^} yds.,  i;  Mare,  scxatch,  2;  WUton,  3yds.,  o; 
Hall,  9  yds.,  o.    This  hiandicap  produced  very  fine  racing  throughout,  and 
was  won  by  a  short  yard,  the  same  distance  separating  2nd  and  3^.    Time, 
,      I2|sec. 

Quarter  Mile  Race  (lliirteen  entries).     Mare,  i ;  Brodie  and  Hawtrey, 

/'       2 ;  BiUinghurst,  X> ;  Grs^tt,  o.    Brodie  ran  right  away  at  starting,  but  came 

/         back  to  the  others  after  passing  the  old  Pavilion,  where  Hawtrey  passed  Mare, 

^  when  in  the  straight  Mare  [spurted  magnificently  and  passed  bou  Hawtrey  and 

Brodie  by  the  Pavilion,  winning  by  two  yards.    Brooie  eased  off  after  being 

caught,  which  allowed  Hawtrey  to  rush  up  and  make  a  dead  heat  for  second 

place.    Time,  S3isec. 

Walking  Race  (Two  miles).  Hawtrey,  i ;  Ede  (owed  40  yds.),  2  :  Street, 
o ;  Percival,  o.  Last  year's  winner  had  no  chance  with  Hawtrey,  who  walked 
in  excellent  styl6.    Street  made  a  very  good  race  for  2nd  place. 

Ihnming  the  Hammer  (16  lbs.)  E.  J,  Webb,  731!.  iiin.,  i;  J.  D. 
Cochrane,  2. 

120  Yards  Hurdle  Race  (Seven  entries).  Koch,  ji ;  Hibbert,  2 ;  Wilton, 
o.    The  ground  was  slippery,  and  Koch's  victory  an  easy  one.    Time,  20  sec. 

350  Yards  Hcuidicap  (Eighteen  entries ;  niQe  starters).  Brodie,  8  yds., 
I ;  Hawtrey,  5  yds.,  2 ;  H.  T.  Wood,  pyds.,  o ;  Hibbert,  9  yds.,  o ;  W^illacy, 
1 1  yds.,  o;  Haviland,  12  yds.,  o;  Oddie,  13  yds.,  O;  Hall,  15  yds.,  o;  Street, 
15  yds.,  o.  The  running  in  the  quarter  on  the  previous  &/  rendered  this 
race  a  foregone  conclusion  for  Brodie,  who  won  easily.  The  rest  finished 
aU  together.    Time,  41  sec. 

LSng  Jump  (Ten  entries).  Mare,  18  ft.  4  in.,  i ;  Koch  (owed  4  inches), 
18 ft.  7m.,  2;  Dunn,  o;  E.J.Webb,  o;  Waldo,  o.  The  penalty <m  last 
year's  winner  just  gave  ist  prize  to  Mare  by  i  inch. 

Mile  Race  (Nine  entries).  Kirby  (owed  30  yds.),  i ;  Willacy,  2  ;  Surges, 
3 ;  Street,  o ;  Hall,  o ;  Waldo,  o.     won  by  30  yds.    Time,  4  min.  59)^  sec. 

Consolation  Race  (300  Yards).    Oddie,  i ;  Wood,  2.    Six  started. 

The  Hart  Challenge  Vase,  presented  to  the  Volunteer  Corps,  for  a 
Quarter  Mile  Race,    Willacy,  i ;  Percival,  o.    Only  two  started. 

Putting  the  Weight  (i61l».;  eight  entries).  Littleton,  33  ft.  2|in,  i; 
Pattinson,  32  ft.  3  in.,  2.  This  was  a  good  performance.  We  think  that  if 
Mr.  Littleton  practised  he  niight  <<put'<  for  the  'Varsity.   . 

Half  Mile  Handicap,  (Twenty-three  entries ;  nine  starteis).  WUlacy, 
35 yds.,  I ;  HaU,  45yds.,  2i  Kirby,  scratch,  o;  Koch,  25  yards,  o;  TValdo, 
25yds.,  o;  H.  T.  wo   '  '  ~  " 

o;  Jafiray, 

vantage  of  _         . 

ck)se  to  him  and  won  by  4  yds.  in  2  min.  3f  sec.    Burges  and  the  scratch  man 
were  not  far  behind. 

Stranger^  Race,  value  £S  (300  Yards ;  stzty-one  entries ;  twenty-seven 
starters).  The  Final  Heat  contained  16  starters,  and  resulted  in  a  dead  heat 
between  R.  Plulpot,  ist  Trin.  {President  C.U.A.CA  running  fix>m  scratch, 
and  T.  R.  Hewitt,  of  Trin.  Hall  (21yds.  start),  W.  Bedford,  of  Clare  (I4ycb. 
start),  was  within  six  inches  of  these,  and  the  rest  were  all  withm  five  yards. 
The  men  who  ran  the  dead  heat  agreed  to  divide  the  prise. 

In  the  Freshmen's  Sports  the  Johnian  contingent  obtained  two  first  prizes 
and  five  2nd  prizes,  as  under ; — 

Putting  the  Weight,  N.  Littleton,  33  ft.  8  in.,  i;  H.  L.  Pattinson, 
31ft.  4  in.,  2. 

Hurdle  Race,    F.  J.  Waldo  was  2nd  to  S.  Roberts,  Trin. 

Throwing  the  Hammer,    E.  J.  Webb  was  2nd  to  A.  W.  Soames,  Trin. 

Quarter  Jif He  Race,    C,  J.  Mare  was  2nd  to  Lord,  Trin. 

Wide  Jump,    C.  J.  Mare,  z8ft.,  i ;  G.  S.  Raynor,  17ft.  lo^in.,  2. 
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FOOTBALL  CLUB. 

Football  this  Term,  on  the  whole,  has  been  satisfactory. 
About  fifty  members  have  joined  the  Club,  and  the  ordinary 
games  have,  as  a  rule,  been  well  attended.  Seven  matches 
have  been  played  by  the  i  st  twelve  ;  an  eighth  had  to  be  post- 
poned owing  to  bad  weather.  Besides  these,  two  2nd  twelve 
matches  have  been  played  successfully  against  the  University. 
Of  the  seven  ist  twelve  matches,  one  (the  first)  was  lost,  two 
were  drawn,  and  four  were  won.  Considering  the  gaps  made 
in  the  teiun,  both  by  accidents  and  by  the  loss  of  old  members 
(no  more  than  five  of  last  year's  being  left),  the  Club  has 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  its  successes. 

The  twelve  have  been  chosen  from  the  undermentioned 
plaj'ers : — 

Adams,  F.  H.  Haines,  F.  W.  Manisty,  G.  E. 

Benson,  R.^  Hibbert,  P.  J.  Micklem,  T. 

Coates,  A.  L.  Hawtrey,  E.  M-  Murphy,  H.  H. 

Ellen,  F.  S.  Hodgkinson,  G.  L.     Phillips,  H. 

Fitzherbert,  R.  H.      Hudson,  W.  H.  H,y  Pinder,  H.  F. 

Garrett,  E.  W.  Longworth,  R.  Shuker,  A. 
Guraey,  T.  T. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  matches  with  their  results : — 

October  23rd,  v.  Corpus,  1 1  a  side. — ^This,  the  first  match  of 
the  season,  was  lost,  as  Corpus  obtained  one  goal  to  our  touch- 
down. Considering  that  six  out  of  the  eleven  had  never  played 
for  St.  John's  before,  and  that  the  Club  had  had  no  practice, 
the  result  of  this  match  need  not  cause  surprise. 

November  2nd,  v.  University,  12  a -side. — ^This  match  was 
drawn,  Adams  obtaining  a  touchdown  against  one  obtained  by 
the  University. 

On  the  same  day  a  2nd  twelve  of  St.  John's  played  a  2nd 
twelve  of  the  University.  This  also  resulted  in  a  draw.  WooUey 
obtained  a  goal  against  one  obtained  by  the  University. 

November  6,  v.  Harrow  Club,  12  a  side. — This  was  drawn. 
Owing  to  the  University  Fours,  the  Freshmen's  Sports  and 
other  interruptions,  there  was  no  match  till  the  24th;  that 
against  Christ^  having  to  be  postponed. 

November  24th,  v.  Harrow  Club,  r  i  a  side. — ^This  was  won. 
A  goal  obtained  by  Adams.  Harrow  scored  nothing.  Our 
rules  were  played,  but  touchdowns  were  given  up  at  the 
request  of  our  opponents. 

November  27th,  v.  University,  12  a  side. — Won.  Micklem 
obtained  a  goal  and  Manisty  a  touchdown.  The  University 
gained  one  goal  only. 

On  the  same  day  a  match  was  played  by  the  2nd  twelve. 
Owing,  however,  to  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  University 
who  brought  fourteen  men  into  the  field,  the  match  could  not 
be  counted  as  decisive;  since  at  their  suggestion  two  by- 
standers' were  asked  to  play  on  our  side.    As  these  happened 
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to  be  the  Captain  and  £x-Captain  of  Corpus,  the  victory 
which  we  won  could  hardly  be  called  our  own.  An  attempt 
to  play  it  another  day  was  foiled  by  bad  weather.  Goals  were 
obtained  by  Benson  and  Tinkler  (of  Corpus),  and  a  touch- 
down by  Mr.  Hudson.  The  University  did  not  succeed  in 
scoring  anjrthing. 

November  29th,  v.  Jesus,  12  a  side. — Won.  Jesus  scored 
nothing.  Longworth  gained  a  goal  and  a  touchdown,  Adams 
a  goal. 

December  ist,  v.  Christ's,  11  a  side.  Won.  Christ's  gained 
nothing.     Ellen  got  a  touchdown,  and  Longworth  a  goal. 

The  match  against  King's,  fixed  for  Monday  the  4th,  had  to 
be  postponed  on  account  of  the  weather. 

CRICKET  CLUB. 

The  following  are  the  Batting  averages  of  those  who  re- 
presented the  College  in  the  Cricket  Field  in  1871  (May  Term), 

\  per 
Kuna.  inninn.        not  out.  wtckc' 

F.  Tobin  (Captain) 
C.  E.  Cumzmngs 
A.  P.  Stedman 
A.  Shuker 

F.  C.  Cursham 
T.  Latham 
H.  Strahan 
J.  A.  Piatt 

G.  Young  (Bowie? ) 
J.  S.  flf.  Chamberlain 
R.  W.  Wickham 
T.  MaUe 

F.  Price  got  13  V.  Trin.  Hall,  and  3  not  out  v.  King's. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Smith  18  v.  King's. 
R.  £.  Coates  20  v.  Trin.  Hall. 
E.  H.  Kennedy  17  v.  Trin.  liall. 
W.  H.  Gwillim  18  v.  Jesus. 

W.  Carless  ^\\  v.  Caius. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  of  the  Cricket  Club  accounts  for 
the  May  Term,  1870,  is  as  follows : 


Times 

Average 

Runs. 

Innings. 

not  out. 

wtcLs 

241 

I 

0 

26 

75- 

0 

12 

222 

7 

0 

31 

167 

% 

I 

20i 

\f. 

I 

2S 

5 

2 

66 

102 

6 

I 

20  : 

58 

5 

0 

"  \ 

25 

7 

I 

4 

44 

1 

I 

H 

77 

2 

19: 

41 

5 

I 

10 

Receipts. 


Sixty-four  members  . 
Football  Club  .... 
Balance  from  1869 


& 


730 
3  12  6 
3  15    o 


f 74  10    6 


Expenses. 

£ 

University  Poll-tax  for  1 869    3 
Hayvrard  (debt  on  1869)  . .     6 

Debt  to  WcUdon 5 

Debt  to  Bourne ^     2 

Poll-tax  for  1870    3 

Ruddy,  6  weeks  at  los.    . .     3 

Hayward*s  bill  45 

Dean,  on  account  >. 4 


»- 

d. 

«s 

0 

'3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

H 

0 

^74   10     6 


A.  HOARE,  Treasurer. 
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MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Fourth  Concert  of  the  S.  J.  C.  M.  S.  Society  was  given 
in  the  Guildhall  on  May  i6th. 

The  Hall  which  contains  about  a  thousand  was  crowded. 
Handel's  "  Theodora  "  was  performed. 

Miss  S.  Ferrari  took  the  part  of  Theodora. 

Miss  R.  Jewell Dydimus.  V 

Mrs.  Dunn     Irene. 

Mr.  Madge    Septimus.  »  . 

Rev.  G.  Cotterill , .  .Valen^ 

Dr.  G.  M.  Garrett  conducted. 
The  Officers  for  the  present  Term  are: 

President: — R.  Pendlebury. 
Treasurer: — ^A.  C.  Greenhill. 
Secretary: — ^J,  Bonnett. 
H.  S.  Thomas. 

A.  H.  Roughton. 

B.  Reynolds. 
F.  E.  Colenso. 

The  first  Chamber  Concert  was  held  on  Wednesday  Dec,  6th, 
in  the  Small  Room  of  the  Guildhall. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  officers  for  this  term  have  been. 

President  :—C,  P.  Layard.  I      Treasurer  :--¥,  J,  Lowe. 

Vici'Presid€nt : — H.  Cunynghame      |      Secretary : — G.  L.  Hodgkinson. 

The  officers  for  next  term  will  be 
President: — T.  Adams.  I      Treasurer: — F.  J.  Lowe. 

Vice-President: — G.  L.  Hodgkinson  |      Secretary: — ^N.  J.  Littleton. 

There  has  been  seven  Meetings  for  Debate  held  this  term.        .  •-*• 
The  Subjects  discussed  have  been : 

"  That  the  International  Society  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Community 
and  oof^ht  to  be  put  down  by  every  possible  means.''    (Carried). 

**Tnat  for  the  European  powers  to  aUow  Turkey  to  be  absorbed  by 
Russia,  would  be  to  commit  at  once  a  crime  and  a  blunder."    (Carried). 

"That  the  so-called  Conservative  reaction  is  a  fiction."    (Lost). 

"That  the  Educational  results  produced  by  the  Universities  are  not  such 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  revenues."    (Carried). 

"  Tbat  the  measiu-es  of  repression  adopted  by  the  University  authorities^ 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  false  in  theory  and  totally  inadequate  to 
the  preservation  of  order."    (Carried). 

"That  this  House  would  approve  of  the  abolition  of  Compulsory 
Chapels."     (Carried). 

"That  this  House  approves  of  the  principle  of  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy."    (Carried). 

RACQUET   COURTS. 

The  Newbery  cup  was  won  in  the  May  term  by  A.  Hoare, 
the  holder,  J.  T.  Pollock,  being  unable  to  defend  owing  to 
illness.     None  but  Johnians  are  now  permitted  to  subscribe. 
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DAILY   ROUTINE. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  useful  to  Freshmen,  per- 
haps not  altogether  useless  to  older  Menibers  of  the  College : 

6.0  a.m. —Gates  open. 

6.45.6.52I  a.m.— Moming  Chapel  BeU  rings. 

7.0  a.m.^Moming  Chapd. 

7.0  a.m.~Garden  Gate  opens. 

8.0  a.m.^First  Lecture. 

i.o  pjn.— Last  Lecture. 

7.0.— 8.0  a.m,  \ 

I'io.-'eir^Jm.^'"-      The  Butteries  are  open. 

O.O.— 9.30  p.m.         / 

8.0  a.m.— 10  p.m.— The  Kitchens  are  open. 

9.15  a.m.     \ 

12.15  p.m.   (  The  CoUege  Post  doses. 

5.30  p.m.     (  * 

9.15p.m.    ;  T-u      • 

12.0  a.m. — ^3.0  p.m. — ^Library  is  open. 

i2.oa.m.— i.op.m.  |^j^_l  ^^  ^^  p^l,^^ 

2.0  p.m.— 3.0  p.m.    )  , 

4.15  p.m.— First  BeU  for  Hall. 

4.30  p.m.— Hall. 

5.15  p.m.— Sizars'  Hall. 

5.30  p.m.— Second  Hall. 

6.15—6.22}  p.m.— Evening  Chapel  BeU  tings. 

6.30  p.m.— Chapel. 

lo.o  p.m-«->Grates  dose. 

12.0  p.m.«-Gas  put  out. 


END  OF  VOL.  VII. 


W.  IflTCALraAMO  SONf,  STEAM  t^RlNlBUS,  CAMBUDCB. 
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FelUnos  of  (he  CaHege  and  Master  a  of  Aria  Cccntinued): 


Seeker,  J.  H.,  m.a. 
Sdwyn,  Rev.  Prof.,  d.d. 
Sharpe,  Rev.  H.  J.,  m.a. 
Shoults.  Rev.  W.  A.,  k.a. 
Smith,  Rev.  G.  J.  £.,  m.a. 
Smith,  J.,  M.A. 
Smith,  W.  F.,  m.a. 
Snowdon*  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 
Sonper,  Rev.  F.  A.,  m.a. 
tStanwell.  llev.  C,  m.a. 
Sterens,  R^v,  A.  J.,  m.a. 
Steele.  R.  B.,  m.a. 
Stnufling.  Rev.  W.  J.  L.  S.. 

L.X.M. 


Adams,  Rev.  O.  H.,  b.a. 
Adams,  H.  B. 
Ahnack,  W.,  b.a. 
'       Akton,  T. 

Azmitage,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Amett,  B. 

Ash,  Rev.  T.  E.,  b.a. 

Atherton,  Rev.  C.  I.,  b.a. 

Bainbrid«e,  Rev.  T.,  b.a. 

Baipes,  T. 

Bakewell,  J.  W.,  b.a. 
^  Barlow.  S.  B.,  b.a. 
*  Bamacle,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 

Bamett,  J.  W.,  b  ji. 

Baron,  £.,  b.a. 

Barrett,  Rev.  W.  F.,  b.a. 
J      Barrowby,  J.,  b.a. 

Bajley,  £.  K.  ll.b. 

Baylis,  P. 

Baynes,  F.,  b.a. 

Beadon,  H.  S.,  b.a. 

Beales,  Rev.  J.  D.,  b.a. 

fBeamieh,  A.  M ,  b.a. 

Beor,  H.  R.,  b.a. 

Beaumont,  E. ,  b.a. 

"tBenson,  T.  b.a. 

Benson,  R. 

Bethell,  J.  F.  H.,  b.a. 

Billing,  Rev.  G.,  b.a. 

Bishop.  F.  S.,  B.A. 

Blissard,  Rev.  J.  C,  k.a 

Blunn,  J.  H.,  b.a. 

Blyth,  Rev.  E.  K.,  b.a. 

Bomictt.  J. 

Boultbee,  St.  John,  b.a. 

+Bourne,  A.  A.,  m.a. 

Boutflower,  W.N.,  b.a. 

Boycott,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 

*Boyes,  D.  L. 

Boyes,  W.  O.,  b.a. 

Bradshaw,  W.  H.,  b  a. 

Bridges,  Rev.  T.  L.  C,  b.a. 

Bro8,A.  F.Q.,  b.a. 

Bros,  J.  R.  W.,  K.A. 

Brown,  Rev.  J.  E.,  b.a. 

Browne,  W.  H..  b.a. 

Bull,  Rev.  W.  L.,  b.a. 

Btdlock,  W.  G.,  B.A. 

I     Barges,  E.  T. 
Burgess,  Rev.  S..  b.a. 
Burnside,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 
Burrows,  Rev.  C.  H.,  «.a. 
BurweU,  G. 


I   Street,  H.  W.,  M.A. 

Tarleton,  Rev.  W.  H.,  m.a. 
1   fTaylor,  Rev.  C,  m.a. 
I   fTaylor,  R.  W.,  m.a. 
'  Tavlor,  Rev.  W.  T.,  m.a. 

Terry,  F.  C.  B.,  m.a. 
!  Thomson,  Rev.  F.  D.,  m.a. 
,  Torry,  Rev.  A.  F.,  m.a. 

Under  \vood,Rev.C.W.,  M.A. 
i   Valentine,  J.  C,  m.a. 
!   Verdon,  R.  E.,  m.a. 
I    •Wace,  F.  C,  M.A. 
.   Walton.  Rev.  T.  I.,  m.a. 
!   "NVnrren,  C,  m.a. 

Bachelors  and  Undergraduates, 

Butler,  A.,  B.A. 

Cnrgill,  Rev.  E.,  b.a. 
.   Cargill,  R.  J.,  b.a. 
'   Carter,  R.  A. 

Carver,  T.  G.,  b.a. 
I   Casey,  H.  E.,  b.a. 

CasseU,  Rev.  J.  W.,  b.a. 

Casson,  A.,  b.a. 

Chaplin.  W.  H.,  b.a. 
.   Chamberlain,  Rev.  J.  S.  ff.," 

B.A. 

;   Chaytor,  E.  C,  b.a, 

Cheeseman,  H.  J. 

Child.  AV.  H..  b.a. 
I   Clare,  O.  L.,  b.a. 

Clarke,  A.  D.,  b.a. 

Clark,  D. 

Clark,  W.  J. 

Clay,  Rev.  E.  K.,  b.a. 

Coape- Arnold,  H.F.J.,  b.a. 

Coates,  A.  E. 

Cobbold,  F.  A. 

Cochrane,  H.  H.,  B.A. 

Coleby,  F. 
I  Colenso,  F.  E. 
I  Colenso,  R.  L. 
I  Collins,  J.,  B.A. 

Cooke,  C.  R.,  B.A. 

Cooper.  G. 
'   Cooper,  W.  W.,  b.a. 

Cordeaux,  W. 
I  Cotterill,  F.  H. 

•  Cotterill,  H.B.,  B.A. 
Cowie,  II.  M. 
Creeser,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 

•  Cremer,  J.  E. 
Crouch,  W.,  B.A. 

I    Cruickshank,  G.  E.,  b.a. 

Cunimings,  C  E. 

Cursham,  F.  C. 

Cust,  A.,  b.a. 

Cutting,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
,   Dale,  J.  W.,B.A. 

Diirbv,  Rev.  E.  G.,  b.a. 
:   1)0  La  Rue.  T.  A.,  b.a. 

DeAVend,  W.  F.,  B.A. 

I    DoijT,  W.,  B.A. 

!    Done,  11.  H. 
Drew.  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Duncan.  W.  H. 
Dunn.  J.  C. 

Dymock,  11.  Mc  L.,  b.a. 
Edmonds,  W.         ,' 


Watson,  Frederic,  m.a. 

Wetherell,  Rev.  J.  C.  m.a. 

Whitby.  Uev.  T.,  m.a. 

tWhitaker.  G.  M.,  m.a. 

Whitehurst,  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 

Whiteley,  G.'  C,  m.a. 
j   Whitworth,  Rev .  W. A . ,m . a  . 
'    Wiseman,  Rev.  II.  J.,  M.A. 

tWilson,  J.  M..  M.A. 
,   Wilson,  W.  S..  M.A. 

Wood.  Rev.  A.,  m.a. 

Wood,  J..  M.A. 

,   fYeld,  Rev.  C,  m.a. 


Ellen,  F.  S. 

Elliott.  T.  A. 

Evans,  A.,  b.a. 

Evans,  A. 

Evans,  Rev.  D.  II  ,  p.. a. 

Fagan,  Rev.  C.  C,  ij.a. 

Fallow,  T.M.,r.. A 

Farler,  J.  P. 

Fear,  J.  S. 

Field,  Rev.  A.T.,  v,  a. 

Finch,  A.  J.,  b  a. 

Fisher,  W.K.,  i:.a. 

Fitzgerald,  C.  T.,  a  a. 

fFoote,  J.  A. 

tForrest.G.W.  D.  S.  O'S., 

B.A. 

Fox.  Rev.  C.  A.,  b.a. 
Foxwell,H.  S.,  B.A. 
Frewen,  E. 
Friedlander,    Rev.    C.   M., 

LL.B. 

Gaches,  L.  B.,  b.a. 
Gardom,  B.  W.,  li.A. 
Garrod,  A.  H. 
Genesc,  R.  W.,  b.a. 
Genge,  Rev.  E.  II.,  b.a. 
Gillespie,  R,  A,  b.a. 
Goldic,  J.  H.  D. 
Grasett,  G.  R. 
Griffith,  C.  H.,  b.a. 
Grigg,  A.,  B.A. 
Guest,  Rev.  E.  J.,  b.a. 
Gunter,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 
Gwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 
Haggin,  L.  T.,  k.a. 
Haraond,  Rev.  P.  F.,b.a. 
llamiiton,  H. 
Hanbury,  W.  F.  J. 
Harper,  F.  W. 
Hart,  W.  E.,  b.a. 
fHaskins,  C.  E.,  b.a. 
♦Haslam,  A.  B. 
Haslani.  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
tHaslam,  F.  W.  C,  b.a. 
Haslam,  S.,  b.a. 
Haslam.  W.  A.,  b.a. 
Hathornthwaite,  J.  T.,b.a. 
Haviland,  J.,  b.a. 
Haviland,  A.  M. 
Hebb,  R.  G.,  b.a. 
Hcitland,  W.  E.,  b.a. 
Hcwison,  J.  E.,  b.a. 


Bachelors  a^id  Undergraduates  {continued)  : 


Hibbert,  P.  J. 
Hickson,  C.  S.,  b.a. 
Hilton,  J.  W.  D. 
Hoare,  A. 
Hoare,  C,  b.a. 
Hoare,  W.,  b.a. 
Hodgkinson,  G.  L. 
Hogg,  A., 
Hogg.  C.  B.A. 
Holditch,  Rev.  E.  D.,  b.a. 
Hooke,  Rev.  D. 
Hope,  Rev.  C.  A.,  b.a. 
Houghton,  H.,  b.a. 
Howell,  H.J. 
Howlett,  Rev.  H.,  b.a. 
Hutching,  E.  B. 
Hutchinson,  T. 
Ibbetson,  D.  C.  J.,  b.a. 
Inman,  J.  F.,  b.a. 
Isherwood,  J.  N.,  b.a. 
Jackson*  Rev.  Geo.,  b.a. 
Jamblin,  R.,  b.a. 
James,  C.  H. 
Johnson,  J.  E. 
*  Johnson,  J.  M. 
Jones,  £.  M. 
Jones,  G.  J.,  b.a. 
Jones,  Rev.  W.,  b.a, 
Jones,  W.  A.,  b.a. 
Kiddle,  Rev.  F.  G.,  b.a. 
Koch,  W.  E. 
liadds.  Rev.  J.  S.,  b.a. 
liaidman,  G.  J.  b.a. 
Laing,  P.  H. 
Lambert,  A.  W.,  b.a. 
Langdon,  Rev.  A.,  b.a. 
Latham,  H.,b.a. 
Layard.  C.  P. 
Leather.  F.  J. 
Lees,  G.  W. 
Lewis,  G.  H.,b.a. 
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GOODWILL  AMONGST  MEN. 

By.  A  Town  Parson. 

|HE  oracles  committed  unto  the  Church  are  of 
such  universal  application,  that  she  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  every  .measure  which  can  be 
proposed  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  She  cannot 
abandon  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  to  the  judgement 
and  discretion  of  a  Social  Science  Congpress.  She 
cannot  disregard  the  movement  in  favour  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  or  leave  teeto- 
talism  to  be  promoted  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  to  the 
Gospel.  Nor  can  she  assume  a  tone  of  indifference 
with  respect  to  the  secular  instruction  of  England's 
children  on  the  ground  that  their  religious  instruction 
is  her  pwn  exclusive  domain.  And  so,  when  class  is 
losing  sympathy  with  class,  each  engrossed  with  its 
own  pursuits,  the  rich  reclining  in  their  luxury,  the 
hearts  of  the  middle  classes  hardened  by  money  getting, 
and  the  lowest  brutalised  by  lack  of  contact  with 
anything  that  could  elevate  them,  the  Church  must 
make  it  her  own  concern  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
tho  mischief,  and  if  she  may  to  remedy  it.  *But  her 
„  concern  with  this  question  does  not  rest  only  on  the 
general  ground  that  she  is  concerned  in  every  matter 
which  affects  the  moral  state  of  society.  Her  interest 
and  her  duty  in  the  question  are  secured  by  a  special 
call.  She  cares,  indeed,  for  everything  which  con- 
VOL.  VUI.  B 
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duces  to  the  welfare  of  men,  but  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  amongst  them  is  her  special  function. 

All  the  ordinances  of  our  religion  seem  desigfned 
to  enforce  the  lesson  of  sympathy  between  man  and 
man.  Why  not  worship  God  in  private  ?  is  a  question 
often  asked,  and  sometimes  honestly  asked.  Why 
have  public  worship  at  all  ?  And  if  we  answer  the 
question  by  citing  God's  plain  commands,  we  may 
surely  venture  to  add,  without  presumption,  that  one 
purpose  in  the  divine  ordinance  is  this — that  man 
may  remember  that  he  does  not  stand  alone ;  that  he 
cannot  live  to  himself;  that  he  is  not  to  be  always 
asking  *What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved;'  but  he  must 
remember  that  he  has  a  lowly  work  of  love  to  do  for 
fellow-men  for  whom  Christ  died.  I  think  what  the 
two  sacraments  of  the  Gospel  say  to  us.  *By  one 
spirit  are  we  all  baptised  into  one  body.'  Baptism 
establishes  this  relationship  amongst  us,  and  forces 
upon  us  the  inference  that  there  should  be  no  schism 
in  the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another.  But  the  other  sacrament 
presses  the  lesson  home  to  us  even  more  forcibly.  It 
is  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  participation 
in  Christ,  and  unioij  one  with  another  through  Him. 
How  can  we  testify  our  union  with  the  Body  of  Christ 
in  this  ordinance,  and  then  go  forth  and  fence  ourselves 
round  from  our  fellow  members  in  the  body  by  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  unsocial  distinctions  ?  If  we  are 
to  engage  in  these  holy  ordinances,  which  are  the  very 
symbols  of  our  brotherhood  in  Christ,  and  then  go 
forth  into  the  world  and  deny  to  our  neighbour  the 
office  of  a  brother,  there  is  something  unreal  and 
unpractical  in  our  religion.  If  I  am  content  to  take 
my  place  beside  a  humble  mechanic  at  the  Lord's  table, 
but  should  decline  to  sit  beside  him  at  an  ordinary'' 
meal  at  any  other  table,  my  life  is  giving  the  lie  to 
my  religion,  or,  at  least,  my  religion  is  separate  from 
my  life,  an  ornament  to  adorn  it  perchance,  but  not 
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the  power  which  rules  it.  We  want  the  spirit  of  Agnes 
Jones,  who  took  her  breakfast  in  the  Liverpool  Work- 
house, 'at  the  head  of  the  table,  where  niirses,  pro* 
bationers,  assistants,  and  scourers  are  seated.'*  Nay, 
more,  we  want  the  spirit  of  her  Master  and  ours,  who 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  taimt,  'This  man  receiveth 
sinners  and  eateth  with  them.' 

Some  would  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  me  if  I  were 
to  describe  the  state  of  Christian  civilization  at  which, 
I  think,  we  ought  to  aim.  I  am  aware,  that  at  present 
the  mechanic  and  the  scholar  have  so  little  in  common 
that  intimate  associations  between  them  would  pro- 
bably be  disagree^le  to  both.  I  know  also  that  among 
the  lower  classes  there  is  at  present  a  roughness,  I . 
am  afraid  I  must  almost  call  it  a  brutality,  it  is  at  least 
a  lack  of  a  sense  of  decency,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  introduce  the  working-man  into 
our  family  gatherings.  But  is  not  this  roughness  really 
the  eflfect,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  separation  of 
classes?  Because  we  have  treated  the  working-man 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  therefore  he  has  sometimes  ac- 
quired habits  more  becoming  a  beast  than  a  man. 
Because  we  have  shut  him  out  from  civilizing  in- 
fluences, he  has  become  uncivilized.  But  in  the  nature 
of  things  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  carpenter, 
the  painter,  and  the  gardener  should  not  be,  each  of 
them,  as  true  a  man  and  as  fit  a  companion  for  his 
fellow-men  as  the  accountant,  or  the  speculator,  or  the 
gambler,  or  the  idler.  Or,  if  it  be  that  some  trades 
are  so  noxious  that  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  them 
must  be  debarred  from  civilization,  let  us  abolish  those 
trades  altogether.  If  the  scavenger,  for  instance,  could 
never  be  an  acceptable  g^est  at  a  dinner  table,  let 
us  do  away  with  the  business,  and  each  man  do  his 
own  scavenging.  I  have  no  intention  of  advocating 
a  rude  equality  among  men.  I  do  not  wish  to  ignore 
distinctions  which  are  real  and  true.  But  while  I 
•  Life  of  A.  E.  Jones,  p.  321. 
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recognize  the  existence  of  various  classes  in  society, 
I  desire  to  protest  against  the  spirit  in  which  one 
class  practically  denies  to  another  class  the  fellowship 
of  humanity.  I  do  not  want  all  to  be  one  member, 
but  I  want  all  members  to  consider  that  they  are  one 
body,  and  to  this  end  I  would  urge,  that  to  no  member 
should  be  committed  an  office  so  exalted  or  so  degraded 
as  would  cut  him  off  from  sympathy  with  the  rest. 
What  Ruskin  says  of  education,  I  would  say  of  true 
religion.*  It  is  of  all  differences' not  divinely  appointed, 
an  instant  effacer  and  reconciler.  Whatever  is  un- 
divinely  poor,  it  will  make  rich ;  whatever  is  undivinely 
maimed,  and  halt,  and  blind,  it  will  make  whole,  and 
equal,  and  able  to  see.  The  blind  and  the  lame  are 
to  it,  as  to  David  at  the  siege  of  the  Tower  of  the 
Kings,  *  hated  of  David's  soul.'  But  there  are  other 
divinely  appointed  differences  eternal  as  the  everlast- 
ing hills,  and  as  the  strength  of  their  ceaseless  waters. 
And  these  it  does  not  do  away  with;  but  measures, 
manifests,  and  employs.f 

I  do  not  want  the  distinctions  of  society  to  be 
broken,  down,  but  I  want  the  lesson  to  be  learned  and 
acted  on,  that  they  are  not  barriers  of  humanity. 

If  we  symbolize  one  thing  in  Church,  and  act  another 
in  our  lives^  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  working- 
men  cry  out  against  what  they  call  the  hyi>ocrisy 
of  the  Church.  If  the  meeting  of  low  and  high,  rich 
.and.  poor  together  symbolizes  what  is  not  a  truth,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  disposition  to  evade  the 
lessons  of  public  worship  by  establishing  separate 
meeting  houses— class  services  for  rich  and  for  poor. 

If  the  upper  classes  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  present 
want  of  sympathy  between  themselves  and  their  poorer 

•  Probably  Mr.  Ruskin  means  by  "  Education"  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  I  mean  by  "Religion."  Those"  who  talk  most  about  education  seem 
very  apt  to  forget  in  what  a  degree  they  are  indebted  to  the  revelation  of 
Christ  for  their  ideas. 

t  Ruskin,  "Time  and  Tide,"  p.  170. 
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brethren,  they  are  not  to  be  charged  with  lack  of  care, 
but  with  lack  of  knowledge.  If  they  knew,  they  would 
care.  When  they  know,  they  do  care.  If  by  any  chance 
the  minister  of  a  poor  parish  can  get  a  rich  man  to 
accompany  him  for  half  a  day  in  visiting  his  people, 
his  great  trouble  is  to  keep  the  generous  hand  from 
doing  mischief  by  profuse  and  inconsiderate  liberality. 
The  happy  residents  in  the  suburbs  know  nothing  of  the 
state  of  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes  massed  together 
in  our  large  towns.  If  they  did  but  know,  no  power 
on  earth  would  stop  them  from  doing  their  utmost  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  abound  in  them.  If  they  did 
but  come  amongst  us  and  open  their  eyes,  our  charitable 
organizations  would  no  longer  be  cramped  for  want  of 
money — the  efficiency  of  our  schools  would  no  longer 
be  impaired  by  petty  economies — ^the  minister  would 
no  longer  be  distracted  by  the  thoughts  of  the  Church's 
debts,  nor  would  he  be  obliged  to  estimate  accurately 
the  cost  of  fire  and  gas  before  he  could  increase  the 
number  of  services  in  the  Church.  But  we  want  the 
rich  to  come  among  the  poor,  not  that  they  may  give, 
but  that  they  may  doy  and  that  they  may  fecL  It  has 
been  too  long  the  custom  to  compound  for  personal 
service  by  a  money  payment.  For  the  sake  of  the 
rich  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  ^ake  of  the  "poor, 
let  us  press  for  the  personal  performance  of  those 
kindly  offices  which  would  establish  a  good  under- 
standing between  class  and  class. 

The  cruel  effects  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  between 
employer  and  employed,  or  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  come  constantly  under  my  observation.  I  have 
known  many  cases  in  which  the  agent  of  the  unknown 
landlord  has  used  towards  the  tenant  a  course  of 
severity  which  one  could  scarcely  think  the  landlord, 
if  he  could  be  reached,  would  sanction.  People  will 
do  many  things  in  the  name  of  a  stranger  which  no 
man  caring  for.  the  name  of  a  Christian  would  do  in 
his  own  name.    Again,  I  know  a  man  who,  because 
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he  cdnnot  read  without  spectacles,  is  debarred  from 
reading  at  all,  for  he  says,  "  If  I  begfin  to  use  glasses 
to  read  by,  I  shall  have  to  use  glasses  to  work  by, 
and  then ^ I  shall  lose  my  employment."  How  so? 
'^  Because  masters  don't  like  to  see  a  man  in  glasses, 
and  a  mate  of  mine  got  his  discharge  the  other  day 
for  no  other  reason  than  this."  Further,  I  know  that 
the  dock  porters  and  others  in  Liverpool,  who  earn 
their  bread,  not  by  skill  but  by  labour,  are  unable  to 
get  a  living  at  all  when  the  prime  of  life  is  past. 
However  constant  they  may  have  been  at  their  work, 
they  do  not  get  the  consideration  which  is  generally 
accorded  to  em  old  servant.  If  younger  and  stronger 
men  are  to  be  had,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  older  men  to 
expect  work  even  from  the  employers  in  whose  service 
their  best  Aays  have  been  spent.  And  all  that  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  real  employer  does 
not  know  his  employes,  on  account  of  the  universal 
intervention  of  gangers  and  lumpers,  and  middle  men 
of  every  denomination. 

But  when  I  plead  for  a  considerate  sympathy  be- 
tween those  who  are  thus  connected,  I  am  met  with 
the  objection  that  the  letting  of  a  house  or  the  hiring 
of  labour  is  a  business  transaction,  in  which  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  either  party  to  consider  anything 
but  his  own  immediate  interest.  Now,  I  would  not 
attempt  to  violate  any  of  the  canons  of  social  economy ; 
but  I  think,  that  in  a  matter  like  this,  social  economy 
can  take  care  of  itself.  We  know  that  if  in  the 
relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  we  were  to 
establish  any  custom  that  were  altogether  for  the 
benefit  of  one  party,  the  market  price  at  which  property 
would  let  would  so  adjust  itself  as  to  compensate 
for  the  one-sided  advantage.  But  the  sympathy  that 
I  should  like  to  see  between  landlord  and  tenant  would 
not  be  for  the  sake  of  one  party  only.  If  it  did  lead 
the  landlord  in  some  special  instance  to  forbear  to 
exercise  his  right  to  diUrain  or  evict,  it  would  lead 
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the  tenant  also  to  regard  his  landlord  not  exactly  £is 
a  natural  enemy  whom  it  is  fair  to  overreach  if  he 
can.  Public  opinion  would  protect  the  landlord.  It. 
would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  noble  exploit  to 
remove  goods  by  night  because  distraint  is  imminent. 
Social  economy  is  not  outraged  by  the  fact  that  a 
master  knowing  and  sympathising  with  his  domestic 
servants  will  generally  care  for  them  in  time  of  sick- 
ness, and  will  scarcely  discharge  them  to  the  pooi:- 
house  when  they  become  too  old  to  work.  This  is 
not  in  the  bond  by  which  the  servant  is  engaged,  but 
doubtless  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  affects  the  rate 
of  wages  paid ;  and  so  social  economy  takes  care  of 
itself.  The  master  knows  his  domestic  servants.  If 
he  knew  his  labourers  as  well,  the  offices  of  Christian 
sympathy  would  be  promoted  on  both  sides,  and 
shall  we  say  that  either  party  would  be  the  worse  off? 
Even  if  the  master  did  lose  a  few  pounds  in  the  year, 
would  he  not  have  his  reward  ? 

I  think  the  Church  is  very  much  to  blame  because 
she  has  allowed  the  duty  of  Christian  sympathy  be- 
tween different  classes  to  be  well  nigh  forgotten.  Nay 
more,  she  has  too  often  endorsed  the  separation  of 
classes  by  allowing  it  even  within  her  own  walls.  A 
large  square  pew  for  the  squire,  a  narrower  pew  for 
the  squire's  servants,  some  smaller  imitations  of  the 
squire's  square  for  the  farmers,  some  open  benches 
for  the  labourers!  When  this  sort  of  thing  in  the 
country  has  contradicted  even  within  the  Church,  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Communion,  need  we  wonder  that 
the  same  teaching  has  been  forgotten. outside?  2000 
seats  in  a  large  town  Church  hired  out  to  anybody 
that  could  pay  for  them,  and  400  sittings  at  the  back 
of  an  upper  gallery  reserved  *  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
for  ever.'*  When  this  has  been  allowed  in  the  town, 
is  it  surprising  that  the  poor  do  not  belieye  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  rich  ?  But  not  only  the  pew  system 
•  These  figures  are  no^  imaginary.  < 
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itself,  but  the  expedients  which  have  been  adopted 
to  patch  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  pew  system,  have 
had  their  mischievous  effect  in  disjoining  classes  of 
society.  The  difl&culty  of  accommodating  poor  people 
%  in  a  Church  in  which  every  sitting  is  worth  a  guinea 
a  year,  has  been  met  by  the  establishment  of  separate 
services  in  schools  and  mission  rooms,  so  that  low 
and  high  do  not  even  see  one  another  in  the  worship 
of  their  common  Father.  Thus,  public  worship  has 
been  bereft  of  its  power  to  impart  the  lesson  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  Church,  instead  of  calling  low  and 
high,  rich  and  poor  together,  has  too  often  practically 
taught  the  poor  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rich,  and  the  rich  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  poor.  I  am  thankfid  that  this  evil  seems  less 
extensive  than  it  once  was,  but  I  am  siu"e  that  the 
Church  will  never  do  her  duty  as  the  messenger  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  until  she  becomes  herself  the 
sphere  as  well  as  the  symbol  of  union.  All  classes  in 
a  parish  should  feel  that  the  Church  is  their  Church, 
and  that  within  her  walls  they  are  always  welcome. 
The  services  should  not  be  arranged  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  one  class  exclusively,  but  whatever  services  are 
needed  for  the  people  should  be  held  in  the  people's 
Church.  And  in  the  coimsels  of  the  Church  all  should 
be  heard.  If  there  be  an  elected  Council  to  advise 
the  minister  and  churchwardens,  the  right  to  a  place 
on  the  Council  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  a  man's 
wealth  or  supposed  importance  outside  the  Church. 
And  the  offices  of  the  Church  should  not  be  confined 
to  a  class.  The.  same  churchwardens  ought  not  to  be 
elected  as  a  matter  of  course,  year  after  year,  but 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  such  an  office  shotdd 
be  shared  by  as  many  as  possible.  And  if  the  various 
organizations  belonging  to  the  Church  are  directed  by 
separate  committees,  the  high  and  the  low  ought  to 
be  trained  to  co-operate  in  these  committees.  One 
other   institution  I  would    mention    as   affording   an 
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excellent  opportunity  for  the  union  of  those  who  other- 
wise would  scarcely  meet  except  in  Church.  I  mean 
the  parochial  tea  party — a  real  tea  party,  where  all 
sit  down  together.  There  must  be  no  reserved  seats, 
and  the  rich  people  must  not  get  their  tea  at  home 
and  then  come  to  patronise  the  poor,  but  all  must 
place  themselves  upon  an  equality,  with  a  hearty 
desire  to  know  and  understand  their  neighbours.  At 
one  such  tea  party,  which  I  organized,  some  dissatisfac- 
tion was  expressed  that  no  seats  were  reserved  for 
what  were  called  the  more  respectable  people.  At 
the  next  party  we  had  to  issue  a  few  reserved  tickets, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  the  third  party,  last 
week,  not  a  single  reserved  ticket  was  bought,  but 
all  took  sixpenny  tickets  alike,  and  I  expect  we  shall 
never  hear  of  a  reserved  seat  again. 

But  the  Church  must  lift  up  her  voice  in  the  pulpit 
against  the  injustice  and  the  selfishness  and  the  care- 
lessness and  the  foolishness  by  which  the  antagonism 
of  classes  is  generated.  Why  do  we  so  seldom  hear 
sennons  on  the  duty  of  honesty,  on  the  sin  of  what 
are  called  fair  tricks  of  trade  ?  Why  does  not  the 
preacher  expound  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities 
which  attach  to  the  possession  of  property  ?  Why  does 
he  not  define  the  principles  of  commercial  morality, 
and  exhibit  the  true  ground  on  which  buying  and 
selling  miist  rest,  and  denounce  the  false  ground  on 
which  men  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  over-reach 
their  neighbours  if  they  can  ?  It  is  the  wrong  that  is 
inflicted  by  class  upon  class  that  alienates  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  classes  will  never  be  drawn  to- 
gether till  we  eradicate  the  source  of  the  disease. 
And  in  all  oux  preaching  let  us  set  forth  sympathy 
and  charity  as  virtues  to  be  cultivated  by  all.  Let 
us  remind  our  hearers  of  their  membership  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  say  if  one  member  3uiFers  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  be  honoured 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 
0pt9^  24^  1871. 
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FROM    THE   MASNAVI    OF  MOULANA  JELAl- 
ED   DIN   rum! 

{The  celebrated  Persian  Mystic), 
I.  Sleep. 

On  GodI    our  pathway  is  with  snares  beset; 

And  we,  borne  onward  by  our  sensual  greed, 
Like  birds  are  tangled  in  the  fowler's  net. 

Again  our  spirits  by  Thy  hand  are  freed; 
Again,  lust-lured  into  the  toils  we  speed. — 

We  catch  the  mice  that  rob  our  threshing-floor 
With  traps  and  springes;    but  we  take  no  heed 

Though  each  day  pilfers  from  our  heavenly  store, 
And  opportunities  are  lost  for  evermore. 

The  steel,  once  smitten,  many  a  brilliant  spark 

Emits,  and  these  the  willing  heart  receives; 
When,  lo!   the  thief  approaches  in  the  dark 

And  puts  the  sparks  out  one  by  one,  and  leaves 
The  heart  all  un-illumined.     But  the  thieves 

Are  powerless,  Lord!   if  only  Thou  art  nigh. 
If  Thou  art  with  us,  Lord !    no  snare  deceives. 

And,  though  a  thousand  in  our  pathway  lie. 
Not  one  can  e'er  escape  the  Heaven-directed  eye. 

Thy  hand  of  power  doth  every  night  set  free 
Unnumbered  souls  from  their  corporeal  snares; 

And  prisoners  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
And  emperors  shake  off  their  imperial  cares. 
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Such  is  the  semblance  which  the  mystic  wears 
** Asleep,  yet  waking"*  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

Each  natural  law  a  false  construction  bears ; 
The  Hand  that  writes  it  is  unseen,  and  then 

The  world  ascribes  the  action  ta  the  moving  Pen. 

When  deepest  slumber  doth  the  sense  enfold, 

Into  the  Desert  of  the  Infinite 
Men's  spirits  wander  free  and  uncontrolled; 

But  when  the  Morning  armfed  for  the  fight 
With -golden  buckler  and  with  sword  of  light 

Drives  off  his  dusky  foeman  Night,  the  herd 
Of  souls  return  to  their  accustomed  fold — 

Then  is  the  falconer's  shrill  whistle  heard. 
And  to  his  master's  hand  returns  the  errant  bird. 

When  morning's  beams  illumine  all  the  earth. 

And  the  Bright  Eaglet  plumes  his  radiant  wings, 
Then,  like  the  Angel  that  presides  at  birth,t 

"He  who  divideth  Light  firom  Darkness"}  brings 
The  spirits  back  fi-om  their  late  wanderings. 

But  though  he  loose  their  bridles.  He  doth  keep 
The  spirits  tethered  by  mysterious  strings 

Each  to  its  body. — Such  a  mystery  deep 
Lies  in  the  thought  of  "Death  and  his  twin  brother 
Sleep." 

Thus  doth  He  keep  them  free  from  every  harm; 

Like  the  Companions  of  the  Cave§  they  lie — 
Or  like  the  Ark  of  Noah,  serene  and  calm 

While  life's  fierce  tempests  pass  unheeded  by. 
Ah !    if  no  "  seal  were  set  upon  thine  eye " 

Nor  "on  thine  ear,"  thou  mightest  surely  learn 
That  watchful  Providence  is  ever  nigh. 

Did  He  not  make  their  safety  his  concern 
Ne'er  would  the  Seven  Sleepers  to  the  world  return. 

♦    Coran.  rviii.  17. 

t    Iniffl       X    Coran.  ^.  96.       k    ^l^e  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus. 
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It  is  not  good  to  be  too  wide  awaike ; 

Hear  what  poor  Lailf  to  the  Prince  replies : 
"Is  it,"  he  asked  in  wonder,  "for  ihy  sake 

"Majntin  distracted  to  the  desert  flies?" 
"Ah!"    said    the    maid,    "thou   hast    not    Majnua's 
eyes!"* 

Nor  is  it  good  to  trust  too  much  to  dreams. 
For  phantoms  oft  before  the  sleeper  rise  :    • 

He  clasps  a  form  that  like  an  angel  seems, 
And    wakes    to    curse    the    fiends    with    which    the 
dreamland  teems. 

The  bird  is  flying  in  the  heaven  above, 

Its  shadow  flitteth  on  the  earth  beneath; 
Like  to  the  living  substance  doth  it  move. 

Yet  none  but  fools  would  ever  waste  their  breath 
In  hunting  shadows, — emptying  out  the  sheath 

That  holds  the  precious  arrows  of  their  life. 
Till  they  themselves  shall  fall  a  jprey  to  death. 

With  guch  delusions  is  existence  rife, 
And  he  who  hunts  them  finds  nought  else  but  bitter 
strife. 


2.  Nature's  Gratitude. 

The  sea  is  His;    and  lo!    it  giveth  birth. 

To  pearls  when  taught  by  His  all-bounteous  rain ; 
The  earth  is  His  also ;  and  lo !  the  earth, 

Warmed  by  His  rays,  doth  render  up  again 
Seeds  that  have  long  within  its  bosom  lain. 

Ah!   that  dull  earth  such  gratitude  should  shew. 
While  man's  gpreat  blessings  are  bestowed  in  vain! 

That  things  Inanimate  should  feel  the  glow. 
And  man  alone  be  cold  of  all  things  here  below ! 

*  The  loves  of  I^ili  and  Majnum  arc  celebrated  throughoat  the  East. 
The  lady  was  anything  but  prepossessing  in  appearance,  Jience  the  Caliph's 
astonishment.    The  story  is  told  in  the  Ghilistan. 
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3.  Astrology  Spiritualized. 

A  man,  whate'er  the  star  may  be 

That  reigns  ascendant  at  his  birth, 

Moves  ever  in  its  company; 

He  follows  nought  but  joy  and  mirth 

When  gentler  Venus  rules  his  life; 

He  seeks  nought  else  but  war  and  strife 

If  bom  when  Mars  controls  the  earth. 

But  there  are  Planets  brighter  far 

Than  those  which  meet  the  mortal  eye. 

Surpassing  each  material  star, 

Revolving  in  a  purer  sky; 

Bright  stars  that  wax  not  pale  or  dim, 

That  shine  with  God's  own  glorious  light, 

That  dwell  for  evermore  with  Him, — 

The  fixed  stars  of  the  Infinite. 

Before  their  pure  and  holy  light 

The  powers  of  sin  and  darkness  fly —  . 

As  when  across  the  starless  night 

To  guard  the  portals  of  the  sky. 

Is  hurled  the  meteoric  brand. 

Their  mild  but  genial  rays  inspire 

No  martial  and  inhuman  fire; 

But  he  upon  whose  soul  they  shine, 

Though  meek*  and  lowly  he  appear. 

Shall  conquer  in  the  power  divine. 

His  light  is  ever  bright  and  clear; 

God  holds  him  safe  from  harm  and  fear 

Within  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

Their  light  is  like  a  rich  largess 

God  scattereth  from  the  skies  above, 

And  eager  mortals  forward  press 

To  catch  it  in  the  lap  of  love. 

E.  H.  P. 
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THE     STAINED     GLASS    IN    THE     CHAPEL 
OF  S.   JOHN'S   COLLEGE. 

The  West  Window, 
By  Messrs,  Clayton  and  BelL 

rSERTED  by  Bachelors  and  Undergraduates 
of  the  College  in  memory  of  the  Foundress. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Ad 
Honorem  Dei  et  in  Memoriam  Dominse  Margaretae 
Hanp  Fenestram  P.C.  Juniores  Hujusce  CoUegii 
Alumni.     A.  s.  mdccclxix." 

This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  window,  meriting  the 
attention  of  people  of  taste,  artists,  and  connoisseurs ; 
and  proving,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  with  all  the  seeming 
defects  of  modern  glass,  the  art  of  glass-painting  has 
been  perfectly  revived,  and  that  modem  workers  can 
produce  objects  of  an  order  far  superior  to  the  best 
of  the  ancient  examples.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going 
a  little  too  far  to  say  that  this  is  the  best  window 
that  has  been  inserted  within  the  last  ten  years, 
but  certainly  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  among 
modern  specimens,  and  among  ancient  examples 
nothing  so  good  exists. 

During  sunset  in  the  May  Term  is  the  best  time 
to  see  the  extraordinary  splendour  of  the  glass;  the 
colours  are  wonc^erfully  rich  in  the  warm  rays  of  the 
glowing  sun — perfectly  gorgeous.  The  bright  flaming 
red  of  the  ruby  glass,  contrasting  with  patches  of 
fine  blue  and  green,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  sparkling 
white  stars  which  stud  the  upper  half  of  the  ground, 
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are  particularly  noticeable.  The  colours  harmonize 
well,  almost  perfectly,  and  this  is  no  small  thing  to 
say  for  a  modem  stained  glass  window.  The  reticula-> 
tion  is  complete,  no  glaring  stretches  arrest  or  attract 
4he  eye.  The  treatment  is  bold,  full  of  vigour  and 
originality. 

It  has  the  first  great  requisite  of  a  good  window^ 
considerable  transparency;  and  there  is  a  majesty 
about  the  whole  design  and  the  details  of  it,  and  an 
accuracy  and  carefulness  about  the  execution  that 
stamp  the  work  as  of  high  merit,  and  honourable  to 
the  age  in  which  it  was  produced. 

The  subject  is  "  The  Last  Judgment,*'  many  of  the 
ideas  being  taken  from  the  grand  West  window  at 
Fairford. 

In  the  principal  light  of  the  head  Christ  appears, 
enthroned,  sitting  as  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne. 

In  the  single  centre  light  there  are  two  majestic 
figures  of  Archangels;  one,  the  uppermost,  the  Re- 
cording Angel  holding  the  open  book,  upon  the  right- 
hand  page  of  which  are  the  words 

'*  Mors  JEtema,"      " 
and  upon  the  left 

"  Vita  iEtema ;" 

the  other,  the  Archangel  Michael  as  "Justice,"  bearing 
a  splendid  flame-bladed  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  The  sheath  of  this  sword 
is  a  fine  piece  of  wbrk,  and  a  common  difficulty  and 
mistake  is  cleverly  overcome  in  shewing  the  blade 
of  the  weapon ;  very  frequently,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  reticulation  of  the  composition  uniform,  a  plain 
sword  blade  is  cut  up  into  two  or  three  pieces  and 
pierced  with  lead,  but  in  this  case  the  blade  is 
composed  of  several  pieces  making  flames  running 
longitudinally,  and  no  absurd  effect  is  produced. 

The  window  is  in  seven  lights,'  a  triplet  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  light. 
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The  triplet  on  the  right  contains  figxires  of  seventeen 
Apostles,  Saints,  and  Martyrs,  with  beneath  them  the 
Angelic  Choir  in  two  rows,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
homes  of  the  blest.  That  on  the  left  has  seventeen 
Old  Testament  Saints,  with  beneath  them  the  place 
of  torment  of  the  cursed.  In  the  heads  of  these  triplets 
there  are  six  openings  which  contain  angels  bearing 
the  implements  of  the  crucifixion : 

The  Cross.  The  Pillar. 

The  Robe  and  Reed.  The  Spear. 

The  Hammer  and  Nails.         The  Crown  of  Thorns. 

Above  the  Recording  Angel  in  the  centre  light 
there  are  three  smaller  figures  of  Angels,  with  attri- 
butes, one  bears  a  sceptre,  another  a  lily,  and  the 
third  a  sword,  symbols  of  power,  mercy,  and  justice. 

Round  about  the  throne  of  Christ  there  are  Seraphim 
with  censers.  The  hands  and  one  foot  of  our  Lord 
shew  the  wound-prints,  drop-shaped. 

Among  the  Saints  upon  the  right  are  recognizable  : 
The  Virgin.  S.  Thomas  (by  the  ship). 

S.  Peter      (by  the  keys).  S.  James,  the  son  of  Alpha&us. 

S.  Andrew  (by  the  cross).  S.  Simon     (by  the  saw). 

S.  James     (by  the  gourd).  $.  Jude   "    (by  the  axe). 

S.  John       (by  the  chalice).       S.  Matthias  (by  the  square). 
S.  Philip  (by  the  long  cross).     S.  Stephen  (by  the  stones  about 
S.  Bartholomew  (by  the  sword).        the  head). 
S.  Matthew  (by  the  fuller's    S.   Luke    (by    the    sword   and 

club).  branch). 

Among  those  on  the  left  are: 

John  Baptist  (holding  his  ban-  Moses       (with  the  tables). 

ner  **  Ecce  Agnus  Dei ").  David        (with  his  harp), 

Noah        (with  the  ark).  Solomon  (with  a'  book). 

Abraham  (with  the  knife).  Isaiah       (with  the  Agnus  Dei). 

Joseph      (with  the  crook).  Ezra  (with  a  book). 

The  scene  beneath  these  Prophets,  Kings,  and 
Patriarchs  is  of  a  most  hideous  and  revolting  nature. 
Certain  green  peof)le,  more  numerous  than  beautiful, 
are  torturing  the  miserable  wretches  who  come  into 
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their  power— they  push  them  into  the  licking  flames 
with  long  poles,  they  force  them  onwards  to  the 
fiimace.  The  whole  comer  is  livid  with  fire,  and  full 
of  horrified  faces  and  writhing  figures.  Great  serpents 
twine  about  th^  wretches,  avengfing  angels  drive  the 
newly-condemned  in,  while  a  choir  of  trumpeters 
drown  the  cries  with  clarion  notes.  Some  of  the 
condemned  are  only  just  realizing  their  own  position, 
the  expression  of  agony  and  horror  is  just  forming 
upon  their  faces  as  they  turn  round  and  watch  some 
of  their  fiiends  going  in  the  other  direction  across 
the  riyer ;  some  gf  those  who  are  crossing  the  river 
appear  to  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  where  they  are 
going  to,  but  angels  upon  the  further  bank  beckon 
them  on  and  welcome  the  new  arrivals — among  them 
are  rich  and  poor,  king  and  bishop,  babe  and  mother, 
all  ages  and  stations;  flowers  spring  up  in  their  path, 
and  those  across  the  stream,  the  saved,  have  a  serene 
and  quiet  expression  of  countenance  betokening  their 
huppy  state.  The  happiness,  peace,  flowers,  music, 
and  greetings  of  this  part  contrast  remarkably  with 
the  torment  and  confusion  of  the  opposite  comer.  - 

The  Angel  Choir  occupies  an  arcade  between  the 
happy  scene  and  the  Apostolic  .group.  Each  Angel's 
forehead  is  decorated  with  a  beautiful  white  cross 
(as  are  also  the  five  Angels  of  the  centre  light,) ;  they 
are  singing  "Alleluia,"  "Alleluia,"  and  playing  upon 
instmments. 

The  style  of  the  glass  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
of  the  Chapel.  The  Chapel  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style  of  architecture  of  1280,  and  the  glass  in  the 
decorated  style  of  glass  painting  of  1280 — 1380,  for 
the  style  in  glass  was  alw£lys  a  little  later  than  the 
corresponding  style  in  building,  from  the  fact  that 
the  glass  was  usually  inserted  after  the  building  was 
erected.  In  both  building  and  glass  this  style  is 
perfected  J  not  copied  i  and  this  is  the  truest  and  noblest 
imitation ;  to  imitate  beauties  and  excellencies  of  the 
VOL.  vni.  c 
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ancients  without  reproducing  and  making  immortal 
their  defects;  working  upon  their  principles,  but 
improving  their  drawing,  colouring,  harmony  and 
arrangement.  All  the  windows  in  the  Chapel  ought 
to  be  in  small  figures,  without  any  ,very  prominent 
parts,  the  work  in  them  good  and  elaborate,  like  the 
work  in  the  stone,  but  none  glaring  ,or  intrusive, 
none  taking  the  attention  from  the  sister  arts;  the 
windows  are  simply  decorations,  subservient  to 
the  architecture  of  the  building,  parts  <oi  the  great 
harmonious  whole,  and  therefore  to  be  toned  and 
sobered  down  imtil  they  occupy  their  true  position; 
this  is  admirably  accomplished  in  the  west  window, 
no  one  part  is  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  another, 
and  the  whole  does  not  draw  the  attention  at  all  firom 
the  beautiful  tracery  in  which  the  glass  is  set,  or 
from  the  other  objects  of  beauty  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  same  time  this  window  is  not  without 
defects.  The  first  thing  to  look  at  in  a  windffw  is 
its  transparency,  before  even  the  general  eflfect,  and 
in  that  respect  there  are  places  iuithis  one  which  are 
sadly  deficient;  several  pieces  of  glass  might,  when 
the  light  is  dull,  be  r^laced  with  a  piece  of  wood 
without  any  observable  difference  being  made,  for 
instance,  the  breast  and  shoulder  ^of  the  great  figure 
of  Christ  are  depicted  on  opaque  glass  with  white 
stars.  Again,  the  heavy  saddle-bars,  which  the 
openness  of  the  tracery  renders  necessary  in  the  upper 
part,  interfere  a  good  deal  with  the  general  effect; 
and  the  leads  throughout  might  reasonably  have  been 
much  smaller. 

The  Choir  of  Angels  want  but  black  faces  to  be  a 
"  Christy's  troupe ;"  the  instruments  they  play  on  are  : 

Timbrel. 

Trampet. 

,  Cymbals. 

The  idea  of  tambourine  (timbrel),  violin,  guitar, 
and  banjo  in  the  heavenly  choir  is  too  ridiculous. 


Zethyr. 

Pipe. 

Drum. 

Cymbals. 
Viol. 

Guitar. 

Fiddle. 

Banjo. 
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The  saw  of  S.  Simon  is  in  several  pieces,  ^each  of 
a  different  shade  of  blue  David's  beard  and  that  of 
S.  Jude  are  of  deep  ruby  glass;  the  shepherd  king 
may  have  been  of  a  very  ruddy  countenance,  but  we 
have  no  right  to  paint  him  with  hair  like  a  dahlia. 
There  is  a  lack  of  majesty  about  the  great  figure  ©f 
Christ,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  badly  drawn,  the 
toes  are  all  of  one  size,  so  are  the  fingers  and  thumbs. 
And  many  of  the  faces  are  mild,  smooth,  expression- 
less, and  pasty-looking,  instead  of  energetic,  and 
vigorous,  and  passion-marked ;  an  hour's  study  ©f  the 
East  window  of  King's  College  Chapel  would  t-end  to 
improve  the  artist's  taste  in  this  particular ;  there  the 
men  are  not  like  tailors'  dolls,  or  the  unblemished 
cuts  in  a  journal  of  the  fashions — ^they  are  expressive 
almost  to  grotesqueness ;  very  few  are  so  strongly 
marked  in  this  window.  Among  ^the  blest  there  is 
not  one  face  which  shews  really  in  an  eminent  degree 
an  expression  of  happiness.  -Granted  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  decorated  style  that  the  drawing  was 
less  vigorous  than  during  the  earlier  period  or  the 
cinque  cento  but  it  still  admits  of  delineation  up  to 
the  point  of  naturalness. 

One  naked  figure  in  the  middle  light  is  completely 
spoilt  by  being  crossed  again  and  again  with  broad 
lead  lines. 

But  the  excellencies  far  outnumber  and  outweigh 
the  defects. 

The  materialism,  which  is  a  necessity  upon  the 
pictorial  treatment  of  a  subject  of  this  nature,  is  not 
so  objectionable  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  because 
much  of  it  is  to  be  put  down  to  Symbolism.  The 
green  monsters  for  instance  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  devils  in  armour,  but  as  intended  to  suggest  to 
the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  infuriate 
demons,  the  ministers  of  Satan;  so  too  the  flames, 
and  swords,  and  scales,  the  sceptres,  robes,  and  musical 
instruments,  the  wings,  and  the  open  book,  are  all  to 
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be  arranged  with  the  symbols  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Apostolic  men  and  Patriarchs  as  attributes  ^r  sigpns 
of  something  that  could  not  otherwise  be  represented 
in  glass. 

This  great  window  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  when  allowances  are  made  for  the  impossibility 
of  such  a  gigantic  work  being  now-a-days  executed 
by  any  single  artist,  and  for  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  material  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  it  will 
be  found  that  here  is  a  noble  example  of  the  art 
progress  of  this  age,  worthy  of  the  fine  Chapel  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  and  to  be  preserved  with  care 
by  the  College  for  ages. 

W.  L.   W. 
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10,   ddfiv  fit  iroXtfirXayot  irXdvai 

ysy^yoKao-ty,  ovd*    2x«»  fiadiiv.,.. 
PR.  tJ  /ft^  futduy  coi  Kptuvvov  h  fiaOtU  rdBt, 
•  «  «  « 

JEacB,  Pbox. 

<*  The  many-winding  planes 
Have  bothered  me  enough,  nor  can  I  leam."     s 
"  Soch  thingis  twere  better  yon  should  never  know." 

It  is  a  mom  in  Blancaster, 

A  mom  of  golden  gloom ; 

A  sunbeam  struggles  through  the  smoke. 

And  steals  into  a  room, ' 

In  hopes  to  cheer  the  maidens  drear. 

Who  there  abide  their  doom. 

The  maidens  drear  what  do  they  here, 

What  do  they  here,  I  pray  ? 

They  come  from  the  East,  they  come  from  the  West, 

They  come  from  far-away 

To  pale-faced  Le^^ming's  sacred  shrine — 

Her  votaries  are  they. 

Her  votaries  they  fain  would  be. 
And  so  they  bade  adieu 
To  all  their  foolish  girlhood  willed 
Before  her  voice  they  knew. 

So  leaves  a  little  lark  the  green 

To'  soar  into  the  6/tie. 
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The  little  lark  it  happy  is. 

It  singeth  in  the  gale; 

But  ah !   these  maidens  do  not  sing, 

Their  cheeks  are  very  pale, 

Pale  as  the  snowdrop  of  the  spring. 

Or  the  lily  erf  the  vale. 

They  bade  adieu  to  false  and  true. 

They  studied  late  and  Ibng, 

No  care  had  they  for  idle  play, 

They  loved  nor  dance  nor  song, 

They  deemed  it  right  from  mom  till  night 

To  be  their  books  among. 

But  now  they  sigh  o^er  days  gone*  by 

For  ever  and  for  aye; 

And  tliis  is  why  they  look  so  gprave. 

The  maidens  once  so  gay — 

They  dread  tiie  stem  examiner, 

\yho  examines  them  to-day. 

They  wait  his  advent  wdth  suspense^ 

He  doth  not  tarry  long; 

One  moment  more — ^then  opes  the  door. 

He  steps  into  the  throng; 

The  examiner  himself  steps  in 

Amid  the  wistful  throng. 

The-  examiner,  his  eye  is  cold. 

His  forehead  calm  and  high. 

The  wear-  and  tear  of  cube  and  square 

Have  made  him  very  dry; 

He  cannot  laugh,  he  cannot  frown,  * 

He  cannot  even  sig][i. 

The  maidens  fear,  they  low  revere, 

Pale  Learning's  priest  is  he; 

He  bids  them  hie  to  their  writing-desks. 

They  obey  right  loyally; 

'Tis  wondrous  rare  to  see  the  fair 

Obey  so  loyally. 
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The  examiner  is  very  wise, 

Their  wisdom  he  would  test; 

To  each  he  doth  roll  a  paper  scroll, 

And  asketh  for  her  best  ; 

The  mournful  girls  all  shake  their  curls, 

And  bend  to  his  request. 

The  mournful  girls  all  shake  their  curls. 

And  trying  'tis  I  trow 

To  watch  the  sweet  bewilderment 

That  wrinkles  each  fair  brow. 

That  streaks  with  cruel  lines  of  thought 

Each  once-unruffled  brow. 

So  have  I  seen  a  mountain  lake ; 

When  skies  are  warm  and  true, 

All  trustfidly  it  looketh  up 

With  tender  eyes  of  blue ; 

But  the  gale  comes,  and  the.  hail  comes,. 

And  saddened  is  its  hue; 

The  examiner  is  very  stem, 
Small  ruth  his  bosom  knows ; 
What  careth  he  for  gloom  or  glee ! 
He  rangeth  them  in  rows; 

So  have  I  seen  a  gardener^ 

Range  flowerets  in  rows. 

The  gardener  he  goeth  forth^ 

He  searcheth  heath  and  hill 

To  find  the  wayward  wildflower ; 

Then  sore  against  its  will 

He  plants  it  in  his  gardenrgrround;. 

It  groweth  wise  and  still. 

The  garden-flower  is  very  g^and. 

The  people  praise  it  well; 

But  yet  we  love  the  wildling. 

That  danceth  in  the  dell; 

We  love  the  little  flower  that  loves 

The  moorland  and  the  dell. 
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The  maidens  stare  into  the  air, — 
And  into  the  air  st^e  I ; 
I  hear  two  elves  a-whispering. 
Their  names  are  x  and  y ; 
I  know  full  well  they'll  spoil  ray  spell, 
They  like  not  fantasy. 

But  blessings  on  each  flower  that  gfrows 

In  garden  or  in  wild! 

This  earth  would  very  dull  have  been, 

If  they  had  never  smiled ; 

They  cheer  us  all  both  great  and  small, 

Old  man  and  little  child. 

And  blessings  on  our  English  girls  t 

Just  like  the  flowers  they  be; 

It  is  too  bad  to  mak-e  them  sad 

With  Learning's  mystery; 

So  long  as  they  are  good  and  true 

And  gentle, — ^what  care  we? 


A. 
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ALTHOUGH  it  may  seem  egotistical  ta  write 
about  one's-self  and  one's  own  experiences-T- 
in fact,  presuming  that  these  topics  will  be. 
equally  interesting  to  strangers — ^yet  at  least  there  can 
be  nothing  upon  which  a  person  is  better  qualified 
to  give  information,  and  seldom  anything  upon  which 
one  can  write  so  graphically  and  realistically,  as 
instanced  by  those  portions  of  the  story  of  David 
Copperfield  borrowed  firpm  the  life  of  its  talented 
author.  • 

With  this  apology  for  the  seeming  conceitedness 
of  my  title,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
connexion  with  one  phase  of  my  boyish  character. 

I  had  always  what  is  called  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  as  evidenced  by  my  favourite  pursuits  and  re- 
creations, such  as  poking  about  at  the  inside  of  a 
lock,  or  a  piano,  or  a  clock;  spending  hours  over 
the  investigation  or  practice  of  any  sort  of  puzzle, 
and  other  hours  over  fairy  tales,  or  "The  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment." 

Words  could  hardly  describe  the  delight  I  ex- 
perienced upon  coming  across  a  new  set  of  puzzles, 
or  learning  how  to  make  magic  squares,  or  finding 
a  new  "Tale  from  the  German"  in  Eliza  Cook's 
Journal;  and  after  reading  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  clever 
story  of  the  "  Gold-beetle,"  I  seemed  to  have  entered 
upon  a  new  world. 
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On  this  subject  of  cr3rptogTams  I  have  since  read 
more  in  the  late  Mr.  Babbage's  amusing  book  of 
recollections  and  elsewhere,  besides  practising  on  my 
own  account  upon  those  mysterious  communications 
which  sometimes  appear  in  the  second  column  of  the 
"  Times." 

One  of  these  was  the  following : 

ONE.  hpu  opuf— tibmm  cf  bu  uif  qmbdf  obnfe 
po  uif  uxfouzgjstu  pg  uijt  npoui — up  tbwf  ujn#  nffii 
bt  tppo  bt  zpv  dbo— xsjuf.ijg^^^l^g^ 

This  is  so  easy  of  solution  that  i^tmnx   oel^ 
leave  it  as  an  exercise  for  the  patience  of  those  of  ^ 
my  readers  who  have  time  ta  waste  over  it,  warning 
them  at  the  same  time,  that  when  solved  the  com- 
munication is  sufficiently  commonplace. 

The  well-known  puzzle  of  the  ivory  rings  afforded 
me  weeks  oY  amusement,  and  after  discovering  the 
one  simple  principle  upon  which  any  ring  can  be 
taken  off  or  played  on  the  bow,  I  investigated  the 
theory  fully  On  paper,  laboriously  writing  down  in 
full  tiie  511  moves  required  for  taking  off  10  rings. 
If  we  remember  that  the  second  ring  can  always  be 
taken  off  or  put  on  simultaneously  with  the  first,  and 
reckon  this  operation  as  one  move  only,  the  formula 
giving  the  number  of  moves  in  taking  off  n   rings 

will  be  found  to  be  2*"* ^ — —. 

2 

On  magic  squares  I  spent  no  end  of  time,  trying, 
with  only  partial  success,  to  discover  some  general 
rule  for  making  those  with  an  even  number  of  figures, 
having  previously  seen  two  very  easy  rules  for  making 
those  with  an  odd  nimiber.  After  succeeding  in 
making  a  perfect  square  with  4,  6,  or  8  figures  on 
a  side,  I  would  exultingly  copy  it  out  in  a  book  with 
great  neatness,  and  be  happy  for  the  next  few  days. 

I  may  here  remark  upon  the  apparent  relation 
between  these  niimerical  curiosities,  and  what  are 
called  "Knight's  Tours,"  in  chess. 
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This  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  quite  lately,  since 
which  time  I  have  noticed  other  examples.  The 
numbers  representing  the  Knighf  s  Tour  form  in  these 
cases  a  magic  square,  perfect,  excepting  as  to  the 
diagonal  rows.  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  perfect 
in  every  respect. 

The  Knight's  Tour  just  mentioned  is  here  inserted. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  number  is  within  a  knight's 
move  of  the  two  adjacent  numbers,  and  also  every 
row  or  column  gives  the  sum  260. 


I 

30 

47 

52 

5 

28 

43 

54 

48. 

51 

2 

29 

44 

53 

6 

27 

31 

46 

49 

4 

25 

8 

55 

42 

50 

3 

32 

45 

56 

41 

26 

7 

33 

62 

15 

20 

9 

24 

39 

58 

16 

«9 

34 

61 

40 

57 

10 

23 

63 

14 

17 

36 

21 

12 

59 

38 

18 

35 

64 

13 

60 

37 

22 

II 

Further,  if  we|  divide  this  square  into  four  squares, 
each  of  these  has  the  same  properties;  or,  cutting  it 
into  16  small  squares^  the  sum  of  numbers  forming 
each  of  these  is  130.  Lastly,  by  adding  every  other 
pair  of  numbers  vertically,  we  get  alternately  the 
sums  49  and  81  throughout. 

There  is  a  magic  square  formed  from  16  ordinary 
plajring  cards,  which  is  so  simple  and  perfect,  that 
I  shall  venture  upon  introducing  it  here.  The  puzzle 
is  to  take  the  4  lowest  cards  of  each  suit,  and  arrange 
them  in  a  square,  so  that  every  row  of  4  shall  con- 
tain one  card  of  each  number  and  one  card  of  each 
suit. 
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In  the  following  arrangement  the  above  condition  is 
satisfied,  not  only  by  the  rows,  but  by  any  set  of  4  taken 
together  with  the  least  approach  to  symmetry.  The  let- 
ters c,  h,  s,  d  stand  for  clubs,  hearts,  spades,  diamonds. 

1  c  2  5  3  h  4  d 
3d  4  h  IS  2  c 
4s        3c         2d        ih 

2  h         id        4  c         3  s. 
Word-squares  (or  rows  of  letters  which,  read  vertically 
or  horizontally,  spell  the  same  words),  of  course,  at- 
tracted some  of  my  attention,  though  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  good  one. 

The  best  specimen  I  have  seen  of  this  sort,  is  also 
the  easiest  solution  of  the  world-famous  problem  of 
squaring  the  circle,  if  we  except  Mr.  Punch's  asser- 
tion, that  it  is  solved  nightly  by  the  London  policemen 
■^hen  they  make  their  rounds  of  the  squares. 

This  square  is  given  below : 


c 

I 

R 

C 

L 

E 

I 

C 

A 

R 

U 

S 

R 

A 

R 

E 

S 

T 

C 

R 

E 

A 

T 

E 

L 

U 

S 

T 

R 

E 

E 

s 

T 

E 

E 

M 

I  was  rather  amused  the  other  day  in  Cambridge, 
at  seeing  some  letter-locks  e:q>osed  for  sale  in  a 
shop-window,  with  the  vaunting  notice  appended,  that 
these  were  the  only  locks  that  could  not  be  picked; 
whereas  I  have  succeeded,  by  dint  of  sheer  pluck 
and  perseverance,  in  undoing  such  a  lock  with  five 
wards,  though  I  must  confess  that  the  burglary  oc- 
cupied several  hours. 

Having  once  seen  in  a  paper  a  specimen  of  a  short 
sentence  containing  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  I  set 
to  work  to  make  some,  and  produced  the  following, 
which,  if  any  reader  is  dissatisfied  with,  I  advise  hini 
to  try  one  himself. 
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"  Six  queen  wasps,  jerked  off  their  legs,  buzz  very 
much"— 43  letters. 

"Quite  five  or  six  dozto  pickle-jars,  with  my  bag" 
—38  letters- 

"King  Ajax,  quiz  the  war-cry  even  of  biped  males" 
-«37  letters. 

"Jack  Digby  exorcizes  imps  of  evil  who  squint"— 
37  letters. 

"A  very,  bold  joke — mix  figs  with  prize  quinces" — 
36  letters. 

"How  vexing  if  the  bad  czar  jumps  quickly" — 
33  letters. 

There  is  one  verse  in  the  Bible  containing  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  I  have  forgotten  where  it 
is,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  again.  Ezra  vii.  21 
contains  all  but  j. 

I  will  now  give  an  instance  showing  how  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  numbers  is  more  or  less  preserved 
after  various  operations  upon  the  original  number. 

Take  the  number  i2345679oi'2345679. 

Dividing  by  1 1,  we  get  1 122334455667789. 

Dividing  this  by  91,  we  get  12333345666679. 

Dividing  this  by  37,  we  get  3333336666667. 

Turning  now  to  a  different  path  of  science,  I  will 
mention  a  few  curiosities  found  in  investigating  the 
laws  of  progression  of  the  keys,  in  music.  In  applying 
numerical  calculations  to  this  science,  a  flat  must  be, 
of  course,  considered  of  opposite  sign  to  a  sharp ;  and, 
moreover,  any  key  may  be  considered  at  pleasure  as 
having  twelve  sharps,  more  or  less,  than  it  really 
has,  without  the  notes  being  altered  (the  name  of 
the  key  only  being  changed). 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  will  give  one  or  two 
instances.  In  the  diatonic  scale  of  the  key  of  C  major 
we  say  there  are  no  sharps,  but  if  we  consider  it  as 
the  key  of  B  sharp  we  shall  find  it  has  twelve  sharps, 
the  notes  remaining  unaltered  except  in  name.  Again, 
the  key  of  D  flat  has  five  flats ;    adding  twelve  sharps 
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to  this  the  result  is  seven  sharps,  in  which  case  the 
key  would  be  called  that  of  C  sharp. 

With  these  preliminary  conventions  we  shall  find 
that  by  raising  any  key  one  semitone  we  get  seven 
additional  sharps,  but  by  raising  it  seven  semitones 
we  get  one  additional  sharp.  Again,  by  raising  any 
key  one  semitone  we  get  five  additional  flats,  but 
by  raising  it  five  semitones  we  get  one  additional 
flat. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  somewhat  para- 
doxical result  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  squares 
of  both  five  and  seven  leave  a  remainder  one,  when 
divided  by  twelve. 

In  the  subjoined  table  these  laws  may  be  verified  : 


Key. 

Sharps, 

Flats, 

ISignature. 

Months, 

C 

O 

0 

0  sharp 

Jan. 

Dflat 

7 

5 

5  flat 

Feb. 

D 

14,  ue.  2 

10 

2  sharp 

March 

Eflat 

9 

i5>  ^''^'  3 

3  flat 

April 

E 

16,  i.e.  4 

8 

4  sharp 

May 

Fshp. 

II 

13,  ^'.^-  I 

I  flat 

June 

F 

18,  i.e.  6 

6 

6  sharp 

July 

G 

i3>  ^'•^-  I 

II 

1  sharp 

Augfust 

Aflat 

8 

16,  i.e.  4 

4  flat 

Sept. 

A 

i5»  ^*.^.  3 

9 

3  sharp 

Oct. 

Bflat 

10 

14,  i.e.  2 

2  flat 

Nov. 

B 

17,  i.e.  5 

7 

5  sharp 

Dec. 

By  referring  to  the  list  of  months  in  the  right-hand 
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column,  we  see  that  every  month  of  thirty-one  days 
corresponds  to  a  key  which  may  be  considered  sharp, 
while  the  shorter  months  correspond  to  Ae  flat  keys. 

I  consider  this  a  notable  coincidence,  as  it  will 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  man  who  invented  the 
months  had  any  thoughts  of  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  music. 

Again,  examining  the  column  headed  *  Signature,' 
we  find  that  two  adjacent  numbers  added  together 
give  5  and  7  alternately;  that  the  keys  are  symme- 
trically placed  with  respect  to  that  of  F  sharp,  or  of  C  ; 
and  that  sharps  and  fiats  alternate  regularly  throughout, 
if  we  consider  that  the  keys  of  F  sharp  and  of  C  may 
with  equal  fairness  be  reckoned  either  sharp  or  flat  keys. 

In  looking  back  at  my  old  note-books  I  find 
all  sorts  of  tables  of  anagrams,  reversible  words,  prime 
numbers,  grotesque  names  (such  as  Derx,  Kulp,  Froy, 
Medex,  Thres,  Gtie,  and  a  hundred  others,  where  the 
only  puzzle  is  to  know  how  their  owners  ever  got 
them) ;  street-cries  set  to  music  as  actually  heard ; 
a  geometrical  figure  composed  of  dots  and  lines, 
possessed  of  peculiar  properties,  and  designated  a 
magic  pentagon;  with  various  other  puzzles,  investi- 
gations, or  extracts. 

I  will  conclude  with  two  very  interesting  puzzle- 
questions,  the  second  being  also  very  simple. 

How  can  sixteen  riflemen  go  out  marching,  four 
abreast,  for  five  different  days,  so  that  no  two  men 
shall  walk  in  the  same  row  more  than  once  ? 

Given  an  eight-pint  pot  full  of  beer,  and  also  two 
empty  pots,  holding  five  and  three  pints  respectively, 
to  divide  the  beer  into  two  exactly  equal  portions 
by  pourhig  firom  one  pot  to  another. 
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A  DREAM :  I  lived  in  ancient  days 
In  Hellas,  where  -^gaean  bays 
Wind  round  the  olive-wooded  shore. 
By  columned  temples  crested  o'er ; 
Or  by  the  margin  of  the  seas 
That  wash  the  gleaming  Cyclades. 

A  grove — a  lone  cicala-thrill; 

And  plashing  of  a  fountain  rill 

Through  peristyle  and  corridor 

Wafted  along  mosaic  floor. 

And  through  a  dim  and  frescoed  hall 

I  sough,  tta.  „a.e«  ceaseless  fell.  j 

But  ever  shrilled  more  piercingly  | 

That  lone  cicala's  bitter  cry. 

A  court — a  Doric  colonnade; 
And  near  the  stoa's  marble  shade    ' 
A  fountain  from  a  grottoed  cell 
Through  ferns  and  clustered  flowers  fell. 
Two  sculptured  nymphs  amid  the  spray 
Watched  the  white  water-lilies  sway. 

But  ever  through  the  sunlit  sky 

That  lone  cicala's  piercing  cry 

Thrilled  bitter  sadness  through  my  soul: — 

But  on  the  rocky  marge  a  scroll. 

And  written  on  its  open  page 

The  wisdom  of  the  Attic  sage. 
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Then  fearfally  I  bent  and  read :  * 

*To  be  and  not  to  seem/  it  said. 

And  down  the  stoa's  echoing  aisle 

Light  footsteps  rustled,  ceased  awhile — 

I  turned,  and  through  a  midnight  sky 

Shivered  that  melancholy  cry, 

And,  mournful  as  a  storm-tolled  bell 

On  ocean  reefs,  it  rose  and  fell, 

Till  into  heaven  it  seemed  to  fade  away  and  die. 

.Such  dreams  are  mine;   and  oftentime 
I  hear  that  solitary  chime; 
And  once  there  came  a  voice  that  said, 
"Why  seek  the  living  with  the  dead  ?** 

H.  B.  C. 


VOL.  vni. 
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ON  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  COLONIES 
FROM  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY., 

An  Essay.* 

**  AU  Colonies  so  long  as  they  receiye  no  wrong  from  their  Mother  City> 
so  long  they  honour  her ;  but  when  they  suffer  injury  from  her  they  then 
become  alienate:  for  they  are  not  sent  out  to  be  the  slaves  of  them  that 
stay,  but  to  be  their  equals."  —  Thttcydides ;  Hist,  L  234,  Hobbe^s 
Translation, 

^OTHING  can  be  more  painful  than  the  discovery 
that  one  is  in  a  false  position.  Such  dis- 
coveries are  frequently  made  in  life;  a  man 
often  discovers  that  he  has  stood  in  a  false  relation 
to  a  friend,  and  that  it  will  be  best  for  both  of  them 
that  he  should  re-adjust  his  position  Such  a  discovery 
is  made  when  a  father  discovers  that  he  must  cease 
to  think  of  his  son  as  a  child  in  potestate  patris^  that 
he  must  place  his  relations  with  him  on  a  new  footing. 
And  however  painful  it  q^ay  seem  to  such  an  one 
to  lose  the  power  of  control  and  old  relationship  which, 
it  may  be,  has  many  pleasant  associations  for  him, 
a  wise  father  will  readily  and  easily  re-adjust  his 
relations,  while  a  foolish  one  may  easily  cause  a 
quarrel,  the  end  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  foresee. 
And  although  as  applied  to  ordinary  life  such  obser- 
vations may  seem  to  be  common-place,  when  we  apply 

«  This  Essay  was  written  three  years  ago,  and  although  many  important 
events  have  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  subject  with  which  it  attempts 
to  deal,  the  writer  does  not  consider  them  to  be  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
make  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Cssay, 
and  has  thought  it  best  to  leave  it  almost  entirely  in  its  original  form. 
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them  to  political  life,  the  lesson  which  they  teach  is 
much  less  easily  grasped.  No  conservatism  is  so  strong 
as  the  conservatism  of  feeling,  and  when  a  political 
reformer  attempts  to  re-adjust  a  present  connexion  to 
which  strong  emotions  attach,  he  must  expect  to  meet 
with  virulent  opposition.  Englishmen  regard  the  colo- 
nies of  England  if  not  with  a  paternal  at  least  with 
a  strong  fraternal  feeling,  and  many  would  a^  soon 
listen  to  one  who  would  propose  a  dissolution  of  the 
tie  which  binds  us  to  the  colonies  as  they  would  listen 
to  a  proposition  which  would  abolish  domestic  rela- 
tionship. 

The  subject  of  the  connexion  of  the  colonies  with  the 
Mother  Country  is  certainly  not  a  popular  one,  although 
it  has  been  discussed  by  some  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  political  economists.  And  that  it  should 
not  be  popular  is  not  extraordinary,  for,  besides  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  often  forced  upon  popular  attention, 
.any  agitation  of  the  subject  is  easily  met  by  the  argu- 
ment, *  let  us  first  deal  with  our  home  difficulties,  and 
then  proceed  to  quq^tions  of  foreign  policy.'  And  if 
this  is  a  valid  argument  in  this  case,  never  was  there 
a  time  more  inopportune  for  the  discussion  of  colonial* 
policy  than  the  present.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  subject  in  which  delay  may  -prove  more 
pernicious.  If,  as  I  conceive,  the  colonies  are  ripe 
for  independence,  our  indifference  to  the  fact  may 
cause  a  disruption,  accompanied  by  circumstances 
which  a  far-sighted  policy  might  have  avoided,  but 
the  effect  of  which  no  regret  can  efface. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  there  is  at  the 
present  day  the  utmost  necessity  for  avoiding  all  un- 
necessary and  wastefiil  expenditure;  that  our  present 
connexion  with  the  colonies  necessitates  such  expen^ 
diture,  and  that,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  argument  of 
expediency  has  weight,  the  present  connexion  is  to 
be  condemned.      And  further,   I  shall  endeavqur  to 
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show  that  there  is  no  moral  reason  why  the  present 
connexion  should  not  cease  to  exist,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  its  dissolution  would  be  fraught  with  the 
highest  benefits  to  the  colonies. 

And  firstly,  that  all  unnecessary  expenditure  should 
be  avoided.  This  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  the  least, 
important  and  most  self-evident  part  of  my  argument. 
But,  practically,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important. 
Prove  to  men  that  the  present  connexion  is  the  source 
of  endless  expense  to  us,  instead  of,  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  the  source  of  endless  wealth ;  show  that  the 
boasting  about  an  empire  *on  which  the  sun  never 
sets'  means  nothing  but  'apparent  power,'  and  you 
are  not  much  nearer  than  before  to  making  them  wish 
for  change.  For  though  they  may  sigh  as  they  pay 
their  taxes,  their  regret  is  but  temporary;  they  are 
rather  angry  than  otherwise  at  anyone  who  can  be 
discontented  in  the.  midst  of  so  much  real  prosperity. 
Recent  events  have  shewn  that  they,  as  much  as  ever, 
dislike  *  theorists'  and  *  thinkers.'  They  treat  anyone 
who  would  discuss  the  question  as  they  would  treat 
^  anyone  who  would  question  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining our  naval  supremacy.  They  boast  of  being 
*  practical,'  and  think  people  wicked  knaves  who  would 
for  a  moment  *  doubt  that  Britain  rules  the  waves,  and 
ask  the  price  of  glories.' 

A  man  is  led  to  wish  for  reform  in  two  ways.  Both 
result  from  his  being  able  to  realise  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  around  him.  He  may  be  made  personally  to 
suffer  from  the  evil  working  of  a  system,  ^as  a  pauper 
is  made  to  feel  the  sting  of  poverty  and  hunger  through 
a  badly-arranged  social  system;  or  he  may  be  led 
by  study  to  sympathise  with  those  who  suflFer.  Now 
many  people,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  voting 
classes,  are  not  aflFected  in  either  of  these  ways,  for 
though,  as  I  have  said,  they  grumble  at  having  to  pay 
taxes  at  ail,  the  majority  have  neither  ability  nor 
inclination  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  their  dimi- 
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nution.  But  it  seems  to  me  manifest  that  if  any  of 
the  schemes  for  national  improvement^  for  national 
education,  and  social  and  political  well-being,  which 
^  parties  alike  agree  in  considering  desirable,  are  to 
be  carried  out,  there  must  be  considerable  retrench- 
ment of  our  present  expenditure.  There  is  at  least 
one  work  of  which  it  appears  to  me  people  fail  to  see 
the  importance — ^it  is  the  reduction,  if  not  the  aboli- 
tion, of  our  national  debt.  I  suppose  that  no  one  will 
ever  again  attempt  to  defend  this  as  a  national  benefit. 
Twenty-six  millions  and  a  half,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
annually  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  this 
gigantic  curse.  Surely  if  we  are  to  compete  with  other 
nations,  especially  America,  in  our  trade,  this  load 
must  be  lightened.  The  Times  had  a  leading  article 
the  other  day,  wonder-struck  at  the  fact  that  two  mil- 
lions were  annually  expended  on  our  London  charities. 
One  seldom  hears  complaints  at  'the  National  debt. 
Surely  this  is  like  straining  at  a.  gnat  and  swallowing 
a  camel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  however  little  it  is  generally 
realised,  that  our  colonies  cost  us  on  an  average  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  annually.  Nor  does  this 
adequately  represent  our  liabilities.  It  is  our  colonies 
that  necessitate  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing 
army  and  an  increased  navy.  Besides  this,  we  cannot 
estimate  what  the  cost  of  defending  the  whole  of  our 
empire  in  time  of  war  would  be.  And  while  a  country 
is  dependent  on  us  we  are  bound  to  defend  it.  In  the 
French  Revolutionary  war  assaults  on  our  colonies 
were  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  enemy.  An  attack  on 
Canada  must  be  repelled  with  the  forces  of  the  empire. 
How  many  victories,  and  how  many  millions  of  money, 
w^uld  it  take  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  one  defeat  of  our 
forces  by  the  Americans?  And  surely  this  might  easily 
happen  were  Canada  suddenly  attacked.  As  it  is  (in 
the  words  of  Lord  Sheffield)  we  "  have  expended  a  far 
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larger  sum  in  defending  and  retaining  our  colonies 
than  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise  we  ever  sent 
them ;"  and  for  this  we  get  no  pecuniary  return.  In 
ancient  times  this  was  not  the  case.  The  dependencies 
of  Rome  rendered  to  the  imperial  city  both  tribute  and 
military  force ;  the  dependencies  of  Spain  rendered  tri- 
bute. But  since  the  rupture  of  our  American  colonies 
we  have  abandoned  all  right  even  to  tax  our  colonies. 
Therefore,  supposing  that  there  is  no  moral  obligation 
which  prevents  separation,  the  question  for  decision 
is,— do  the  political  benefits  which  we  derive  from  our 
connexion  with  the  colonies  outweigh  the  evil,  of  an 
annual  expenditure  of  four  millions  ?  Let  us  remember 
that  a  thing  is  bad  when  the  evil  predominates  over 
the  good,  and  therefore  a  policy  may  be  attended  with 
considerable  benefit  and  yet  be  an  evil  policy.  As  in 
the  life  of  the  individual,  so  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
the  most  alluring  is  not  always  the  most  just  policy. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the  effect  produced 
by  great  size  is  to  the  ignbrant  imposing.  But  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  expenditure  on 
our  part  which  this  great  size  necessitates  should  be 
strictly  scrutinised,  and  if  it  is  found  on  the  whole  to 
be  a  disadvantageous  expenditure,  should  be  con- 
demned. The  defence  of  the  present  system,  as  pecu- 
niarily advantageous,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
abandoned;  the  ablest  of  its  defenders,  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale,  sneers  at  those  who  would  wish  for  separa- 
tion on  purely  economical  grounds,  and  seems  to  think 
that  there  are  important  political  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  present  connexion.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  benefits  which  are 
to  counter-balance  the  effects  of  the  enormous  expen- 
diture which  they  necessitate.  What,  in  short,  is  the 
raison  d*etre  of  the  present  expenditure  ? 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  if  the  present  connexion  were  dissolved,  our  com- 
merce would  be  Injured;  emigration  would  be  retarded; 
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.and,  above  all  that,  stript  of  our  possessions,  we  should 
sink  from  our  present  position  of  a  first-rate  European 
power.  Further,  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
England  to  succour  her  colonies,  and  that  she  has  no 
more  right  to  repudiate  this  duty  than  a  mother  has 
to  desert  her  children. 

In  the  days  of  monopoly  the  reason  for  the 
connexion  was  manifest  enough.  But  it  is  strange 
that  though  we  have  long  seen  the  fallacy  of  a 
restricted  commerce,  we  have  not  seen  that  this  was 
the  only  excuse  for  keeping  the  colonies  in  subjection. 
Adam  Smith  pointed  this  out  in  words  which  in 
these  days  have  lost  none  of  their  weight.  'The 
monopoly  is  the  chief  badge  of  their  dependency,' 
he  wrote;  *all  expense  is  to  support  the  monopoly' 
[Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  IV,  chap.  vii).  The  best  answer 
to  those  who  say  that  our  commerce  would  be  injured 
by  separation,  seems  to  be  the  extent  of  our  commerce 
with  the  United  States.  Since  our  separation  from 
them  the  increase  of  our  commerce  has  been  enormous. 
At  present  it  is  far  greater  than  our  trade, with  all 
our  colonies  put  together.  But  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  why  should  the  colonies  wish  to  destroy  the 
trade  ?  The  advantages  of  trade  are  reciprocal.  There 
can  surely  be  no  advantage  to  them  in  destroying 
a  trade  from  which  they  derive  as  much  benefit  as 
we  do.  Surely  too,  we,  less  than  any  other  nation, 
need  artificial  props  to  our  trade,  possessing  as  we 
do  the  means  of  manufacturing  cheaper  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Institution,  tries  to  frighten 
us  with  the  notion  of  hostile  tariffs.  But  hostile  tariflfs 
already  exist  in  Canada,  and  have  the  hostile  tariffs 
of  the  United  States  ruined  our  trade  with  them  ? 

•  So,  too,  with  regard  to  emigration.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
emigration  to  the  United  States  is  far  greater  than 
that  to  all  our  colonies  put  together.     The  year  before 
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last  (1867)  it  was  five  times  as  great.  The  total  number 
of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  was  then  195,953.  Of 
these  15,503  were  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
14,466  to  the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
and  159,275  to  the  United  States.  Surely  in  the  face 
of  these  statistics,  which  are  not  exceptional,  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  emigrants  would  not  go  to  the 
colonies  if  they  were  independent  states.  It  may  be 
that  some  do  go  to  our  colonies  because  they  there 
get  their  taxes  paid  for  them.  The  mayor  of  Montreal 
at  a  public  dinner  given  to  Viscount  Monck,  the  then 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  certainly  seems  to  hold 
out  an  inviting  prospect ;  his  words  were,  "  that  Canada 
might  esteem  herself  a  most  fortunate  community  in 
being  protected  by  one  of  the  most  powerftd  nations 
in  the  world,  which  sent  them  as  many  soldiers  as 
might  be  required  without  renderings  them  liable  in 
purse  or  person ;  that  no  matter  how  many  redcoats 
might  be  required — and  the  more  there  might  be  the 
better  they  would  be  pleased  to  see  them — it  would 
not  take  one  single  sous  out  of  their  pockets."* 
Certainly  when  the  emigrant  has  gone  he  ceases  for 
ever  to  bear  any  share  in  the  burden  of  our  national  debt. 
But  the  figures  which  I  have  given  above  prove  that 
men  are  not  afi-aid  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  they 
pay  their  own  taxes,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  the  point. 
But,  doubtless,  the  great  stronghold  of  those  who 
would  uphold  the  present  state  of  things  is  in  the 
argument,  that  in  giving  up  our  extensive  dominions 
we  should  lose  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  world; 
that  in  parting  with  apparent  power  we  should  also 
part  with  real  power.  Now,  surely,  when  we  have 
convinced  ourselves  that  it  is  apparent  and  not  real 
power,  we  cannot  expect  our  enemies  to  be  long 
behind  us  in  discovering  this  fact.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  frighten  children  with  a  sham  ghost,  but  when 
they  have  discovered  that  it    is    a  sham  one,  even 

*    See  Daily  News^  July  23,  1862. 
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though  they  be  chUdren,  they  will  laugh  at  you.  But 
I  conceive  that  the  advancement  of  this  argument 
^ses  partly  from  ignorance.  Men  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  is  the  real  source  of  Eng-land's  great- 
ness, so  they  assign  it  to  extensive  dominion.  Adahi 
Smith  points  out  ( Wealth  of  NatiotiSy  Book  rv.,  Chap  vil.) 
that  England  was  a  great  commercial  nation  long 
before  her  colonies  were  considerable.  The  real  sources 
of  England's  commercial  greatness  are  her  insular  po- 
sition, her  coal  and  metal  mines,  her  favourable  climate, 
her  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  her  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious citizens.  There  is  the  metal  to  make  the 
machinery,  the  coal  to  set  it  and  keep  it  at  work,  the 
sea  at  hand  on  which  to  ship  the  manufactures  to 
foreign  lands.  While  possessing  alone  of  nations  these 
singular  advantages,  *  apparent  power'  seems  an  un- 
necessary if  not  contemptible  addition.  Is  it  for  this 
that  the  state  is  burdened?  "When  facts  overturn 
all  these  arguments,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "it  is 
glory,  national  spirit,  prestige.  I  give  an  agent 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  invest  for  me.  He 
tells  me  that  he  h£is  bought  me  an  estate.  I  ask 
to  see  the  estate ;  he  tells  me  that  the  money  is  laid 
out,  not  in  an  estate,  but  in  houses.  I  ask  to  see  the 
houses;  he  tells  me  that  it  is  laid  out,  not  in  houses, 
but  in  railway  shares.  I  ask  for  my  scrip;  he  tells 
me  that  it  is  not  in  railway  shares,  but  invested  in 
the  Funds.  I  ask  for  the  transfer  receipt ;  and  he  tells 
me  that  it  is  not  invested  in  the  Funds,  but  in  some- 
thing much  better  and  nobler  in  prestige.  I  look  in 
the  French  Dictionary  for  prestige^  and  find  that  it  is 
"an  illusion,  a  juggling  trick,  an  imposture." 

I  cannot  perceive  any  lack  of  sentiment  in  this. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  lack  of  septiment  is  in  those 
who  fail  to  realise  that  the  strength  of  England  con- 
sists in  something  more  grand,  as  Veil  as  more  solid, 
than  in  prestige^  and  who  would  lay  unjust  burdens  ' 
on  our  people.    But  it  has  been  well  said,  that  no 
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one  but  a  cynic  would  despise  sentiment,  no  one  but 
a  fool  would  build  on  it. 

Historical  examples  are  not  wanting  of  the  weak- 
ness which  is  inherent  in  uncontrollable  size.  It  is 
needless  to  take  the  great  example  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  decay  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  furnishes  perhaps  a  more  striking  example. 
"He  possessed,"  says  an  historian,  "in  Europe  the 
kingdoms  of  Castille,  Aragon,  and  Navarre;  those  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  Milan,  Sardinia,  Ronsillon,  the 
Balearic  Islands,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Franche 
Comt^;  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  he  held  the 
Canaries,  Cape  Verd,  Oram,  Bujeya,  and  Tunis;  in 
Asia  he  held  the  Phillipines  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas ; 
in  the  New  World,  the  immense  kingdoms  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Chili,  and  the  provinces  conquered  in  the 
last  years  of  Charles*  V.,  besides  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and 
other  islands  and  possessions.  And  his  marriage  with 
the  Queen  of  England  placed  in  his  hands  the  power 
and  resources  of  that  kingdom.  So  that  it  might  well 
be  said,  that  the  sun  never  set  on  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  that  at  the  least  movement  of  that 
nation  the  whole  world  trembled."  Surely  this  was 
the  acme  of  "  apparent"  power.  Yet  it  is  needless  to 
tell  of  its  unreality.  There  is  a  saying  of  Napoleon's, 
"that  the  art  of  war  is  the  art  of  being  strongest 
at  any  given  place,  at  any  given  time."  It  has  well 
been  asked  how  we  are  to  be  strongest  at  any  given 
time,  say,  in  Canada.  Our  immense  empire  has  been 
compared  to  a  spider's  web.  We  must  sustain  the  most 
distant  filaments.  Is  it  this  that  gives  us  moral  weight 
in  the  councils  of  the  world  ?  If  so  the  poet  truly  said — 

"A  vain  delight  our  equals  jto  command, 
A  style  of  greatness,  in  effect  a  dream, 
A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and  land, 
A  servile  lot  decked  with  a  pompous  name 
Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for  here  below. 
Till  wisest  death  make  us  our  errors  know." 
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And  next  with  regard  to  the  argument  that  England 
has  a  duty  to  her  colonies  which  prevents  separation ; 
that  she  stands  to  the  colonies  in  the  relation  of  mother 
to  son,  and  can  no  more  repudiate  her  obligation  than  a 
mother  can  desert  her  children.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  a  striking  example  of  how  greatly  men  may  con- 
fuse themselves  with  metaphor.  If  it  means  anything  it 
must  mean  that  the  colonies  have  not  only  discovered 
the  secret  of  perpetual  youth  but  of  perpetual  child- 
hood. Surely  there  must  be  a  time  in  the  life  of  nations 
as  in  the  life  of  uien,  when  the  child  is  weaned  from 
its  mother,  when  it  puts  away  childish  things,  even 
when  it  may,  if  need  be,  be  called  upon  to  succour  its 
mother.  But  in  the  present  connexion  the  advantage 
is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  child ;  nor  does  it  appear 
lijcely  that'  as  long  as  the  mother  continues  to  supply 
the  child  with  money,  the  child  will  learn  to  support 
itself.  Is  there  not  a  time  when  the  child  must  take 
upon  itself  the  duties  of  the  man  ?  Who  but  a  mad- 
man wishes  that  the  United  States  were  subject  to 
us  now  ?  And  again  accepting  the  metaphor,  has  not 
the  mother  a  duty  to  herself  as  well  as  her  child  ?  To 
drop  metaphor,  has  not  England  a  duty  to  her  own 
citizens  as  well  as  to  those  of  her  colonies  ?  Why  should 
she  pay  the  taxes  of  a  country  the  vast  majority  of 
whose  tax -payers  are  richer  than  her  own  ? 

No  one  seems  to  suppose  that  the  colonies  would 
contribute  to  our  support  in  time  of  war.  Adam  Smith 
pointed  out- that  all  they  owed  to  her  was  the  duty 
to  her  as  Magna  virum  mater^  and  this  would  be  as 
binding  were  they  independent.  People  point  to  their 
present  loyalty,  to  their  royal  wedding  presents,  to 
their  subscriptions  at  the  time  of  the  Lancashire  dis- 
tress. The  colonies  of  Greece  were  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, yet  they  acknowledged  by  embassies  and 
sacrifices  their  obligations  to  Argos  and  Corinth.  And 
it  is  this  very  loyalty  of  which  we  ought  to  take  ad- 
vantage.    Surely  if  we  are  to  part,  it  is  better  to  part 
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friends.  And  on  the  whole  the  loyalty  of  the  colonial 
politicians  seems  to  be  of  a  very  questionable  kind. 
England  to  them  is  the  permanent  colonial  under- 
secretary, the  "  Mr.  Mother-country "  of  colonial  sati- 
rists. At  all  events  their  aflFection  seldom  stirs  them 
to  action.  Victoria  alone*  seems  to  have  attempted 
self-defence  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  she  seems 
to  have  regarded  it  cis  a  work  of  supererogation,  and 
to  have  petitioned,  for  more  help  on  this  very  account. 
And  to  a  great  extent  we  are,  doubtless,  bound  to 
defend  the  colonies  while  they  are  dependent  upon  us, 
for  we^  drag  them  into  all  our  wars.  Thus  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  that  had  the  Trent  aflFair  not  been 
amicably  settled,  a  probable  consequence  would  have 
been  an  attack  on  Canada,  and  thus  Canada  would 
have  suffered  for  a  quarrel  in?  which  she  had  not  the 
remotest  concern,  except  as  part  of  the  empire.  If 
the  Americans  attacked  Canada  it  would  be  as  its 
professed  friends  and  liberators.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
immense  expense  which  the  defence  of  our  empire 
would  require.  And  indeed  the  defence  of  the  entire 
empire  would,  I  take  it,  be  an  almost  impossible  task. 
Take  the  case  of  Canada  alone.  How  could  we  defend 
it  from  this  distance  against  the  Americans  close  at 
hand,  especially  if  we  had  another  war  on  our  hands 
at  the  time  ?  "  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie 
between  you  and  them,"  said  Burke;  "no  contrivance 
can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance  weakening 
government." 

It  might  become  necessary  suddenly  to  centralise 
the  forces-  as  now  scattered  over  our  world-wide 
dominions.  Indeed  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  for  his  views  on  the 
importance  of  our  colonial  dominions  was,  that  they 
enabled  a  minister  to  keep  up  a  large  standing  army 

♦  This  was  written  before  the  recent  events  in  New  Zealand.  The 
treatment  of  that  Colony  by  the  Government  at  that  time  seecned  tQ 
point  to  a  wish  to  quarrel  with  it. 
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beyond  public  notice.  Now  if  at  the  time  her  help 
would  be  most  urgently  needed,  England  were  to 
withdraw  her* forces,  there  would  be  some  ground  for 
the  charge  of  unmotherly  desertion.  And  yet  this 
might  be  necessary,  and  indeed  was  evidently  con- 
templated in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statement. 

So  far  I  have  chiefly  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of 
separation  to  England.  But  surely  there  is  another 
side  of  the  question.  Are  not  the  colonies  fit  for 
self-government  and  independence,  and  if  they  are 
fit,  must  not  their  subjection  be  injurious  to  them  ? 

When  we  contemplate  the  three  centuries  of  our 
colonial  history,  and  especially  the  progress  of  the 
last  half-century,  it  seems  impossible  to  think  that 
our  relations  with  the  colonies  can  continue  to  exist 
in  their  present  condition.  In  1837-8,  when  we  sus- 
pended the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  on  account 
of  an  insurrection,  the  opinion  of  Lord  Glenelg,  the 
then  colonial  minister,  shews  the  progress  the  colonies 
had  then  made  towards  independence.  "Parliamen- 
tary legpislation,"  he  wrote,  "on  any  subject  of 
exclusively .  internal  concern  to  any  British  Colony 
possessing  a  representative  assembly  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  unconstitutional.  It  is  a  right,  the  exercise  of 
which  is  left  for  extreme  cases,  in  which  necessity  at 
once  creates  and  justifies  the  exception."  It  is  difl&cult 
exactly  to  define  the  present  connexion.  It  is  not  that 
of  federal  government,  still  less  is  it  absolute  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  France  in  Algeira.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  veto 
any  bill  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  has  de- 
parted. When  the  Canadian  Legislature  laid  a  heavy 
protective -duty  on  British  goods  the  Colonial  Secretary 
signified  his  dissent,  and  submitted.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  same  Legislature  with 
regard  to  the  Clergy  Reserves.  It  passed  an  Act 
appropriating  to  secular  purposes  some  land  which 
the  Imperial  Legislature  had  reserved  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  Established  Church.  In  Earl  Grey's  despatch 
to  Lord  Elgin  on  this  subject,  he  says,  "  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion  we  have  been  mainly  •influenced  by 
the  consideration  that,  great  as  in  our  judgment 
would  be  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
leaving  undisturbed  the  present  arrangement,  by  which 
a  certain  portion  of  the  public  lands  of  Canada  is 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  still  the  question  whether  that  arrangement 
is  to  be  maintained  is  one  so  exclusively  afiFecting 
the  people  of  Canada,  that  its  decision  ought  not  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Provincial  Legislature,  to  which 
it  properly  belongs,  to  regulate  all  matters  concerning 
the  domestic  interests  of  the  Proyinces"  [Earl  Grey  on 
Col,  Poly.y  pp.  252-3,  et  seq.).  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  acknowledgment  that,  the  power  of  the  Crown 
to  veto  had  passed  away. 

But  perhaps  a  more  striking  example  of  im- 
perial impotence  is  recently  afforded  in  the  case 
of  Phillips  V.  Eyrey  decided  last  February  (Feb.  1869) 
in.  the  court  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  action  was  brought  are 
well  known.  It  was  an  action  against  Mr.  Eyre, 
the  late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  for  assault.  An  action 
had  previously  been  brought  in  Jamaica.  There  the 
Legislature  decided  that  the  assault  was  committed, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  Act  that  all  proceedings 
"  civil  or-criminal,  present  or  future,"  instituted  against 
Mr.  Eyre  should  be  "discharged  and  made  void," 
anS  that  he  "should  be  freed  and  indemnified  both 
against  the  Crown  and  against  all  other  persons." 
Therefore,  when  the  action  came  on  in  the  Imperial 
Court,  Mr.  Eyre  pleaded  this  Act  of  Indemnity.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  xirged  that  this  was  not  valid, 
for  when  the  assault  was  committed  "a  right  of 
action  accrues  to  the  party  injured  and  becomes  a 
vested  right — inasmuch  as  no  authority  except  that 
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of  the  Imperial  Legislature  can  take  away  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Queen's  courts."  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  delivering  judgment  decided  that  the  Act, 
though  ex  post  facto  y  was  valid.  "Local  Legislatures," 
he  said,  "  having  been  established  in  our  colonies  with 
plenary  powers  of  legislation,  the  same  comity  which 
obtains  between  nations  should  be  extended  to  them 
by  the  tribunals  of  this  coifntry  when  their  law  conflicts 
with  ours  in  respect  of  acts  done  within  the  ambit 
of  their  jurisdiction."  Now  if  this  be  so,  .where  is 
the  Imperial  power  ?  It  will  be  answered  "  in  the  veto 
of  the  Crown :  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  a  minister, 
responsible  to  Parliament,  might  have  vetoed  the  Act 
of  Indemnity."  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  even  the  warmest  defenders  of  the  present  connexion 
that  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  veto  has  gone. 
Particularly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  proof  of  this,  is  a 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  at  the  Australian 
Anniversary  Dinner,  February  12,  1862,  when  he  was 
then  Secretary  for  the  colonies.  He  owned  that  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  even  to  put  down  rebellion,  was 
gone.  He  said  he  trusted  "that  the  day  will  never 
come  when  the  mother  country  will  make  an  effort 
to  retain  her  colonies  by  force."  Surely  then  th,is 
is  virtual  independence.  Not  only  has  the  colony  a 
right  to  legislate  for  itself,  but  its  laws  are  binding 
throughout  the  empire.  The  colony  paralyses  Imperial 
Law  while  it  is  fed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

Some  of  our  colonies  are,  doubtless,  not  at  present 
ripe  for  self-government ;  for  example,  the  West  Indies 
and  Ceylon.  The  case  of  India  is  not  pertinent,  as 
it  is  rather  a  dependency  than  a  colony.  But  why  are 
not  the  most  advanced  of  our  colonies — ^for  example, 
New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Canada  and  British 
North  America,  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  to  take  the 
most  prominent  instances-^fit  to  govern  themselves. 
They  are  no  longer  infant  settlements,  but  flourishing 
states.    Their  constitutions,  which  are  copies  of  ours, 
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generally  consist  of  two  councils,  the  one  aristocratic 
appointed  by  the  governor,  corresponding  to  our  House 
of  Lords;  the  other,  a  representative  assembly  cor- 
responding to  our  House  of  Commons,  but  more  demo- 
cratic ;  and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The 
governor  is  salaried  and  pensioned  by  the  Crown,  and 
is  generally,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  colony.  From  the  history  of  our 
colonies,  some  important  political  lessons  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  instance,  from  the  attempt  in  New  South 
Wales  to  merge  the  two  chambers,  the  aristocratic 
and  the  democratic  chamber,  into  one  chamber  one- 
third  aristocratic  and  two-thirds  democratic.  In  the 
colonies  we  may  watch  the  working  of  manhood 
suffirage  and  the  ballot.  They  have  municipal  insti- 
tutions, a  free  press,  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
character  of  the  colonists  seems  to  be  very  different 
from  that  which  Goldsmith  describes.  He  is  no  longer 
the  miserable  exile,  who  "casts  a  long  look  where 
England's  glories  shine."  He  seems  to  be  more  like 
the  same  writer's  description  of  the  Briton : 

**  Fierce  in  his  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
Trae  to  imagined  right,  above  control." 

A  practical  illustration  of  this  was  given  by  the  stub- 
bom  resistance  which  caused  the  American  war.  The 
colonies  are,  as  Mr.  Adderley  has  said,  complete 
transmarine  Englands. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  colonies  are  also 
great.  For  instance,  we  are  told  of  Tasmania  that 
**the  mineral  resources  are  presumed,  to  be  large;" 
that  "  quantities  of  gold  ore  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  island ;"  that  "  iron  and  coal  abound  there." 

In  spite  of  this  the  trade  of  Tasmania  is  not  large. 
But  the  cause  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover; 
Tasmania  was  a  convict  colony.  But  we  have  now 
seen  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  this  system 
of  transportation,  "  a  system  begun  in  defiance  of  all 
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reason  and  persevered  in  defiance  of  all*  experience." 
It  is  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Bacon,  "  a  shameful 
and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum  of  the  people, 
and  wicked  and  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people  with 
whom  you  plant;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth 
the  plantation." 

We  still  continue  to  transport  to  Western  Australia. 
While  this  is  the  case.  Western  Australia  must  of 
course,  be  dependent. 

Surely,  too,  there  is  a  moral  feebleness  engen- 
dered in  the  colonies  by  the  sense  of  dependence. 
The  sense  of  dependence  is  fatal  to  the  complete 
conception  of  their  nationality.  Professor  Maurice 
in  his  recent  lectures  on  National  Morality  has 
shewn  how  important  it  is  that  the  citizen  should 
think  of  his  country  as  a  separate  state.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  make  any  noble  efforts  for  self-defence 
while  we  continue  to  defend  them.  So,  too,  with  states- 
manship. Complaints  are  oflen  made  of  the  inferiority 
of  statesmanship  in  the  colonies.  But  I  do  not  thinK 
we  ought  to  wonder  at  this  while  they  are  dependent, 
and  while  we  continue  to  send  out  at  least  their 
highest  ofiScers  from  England.  .  It  is  true  that  there 
is  in  the  colonies  much  more  encouragement  for  states- 
men than  there  was.  Adam  Smith  seems  to  have 
thought  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  connexion  was  the  fact  that 
it  supplied  the  home  minister  with  many  valuable 
prizes.  And  it  is  notorious  how  greatly  this  power 
has  been  abused.  There  is  a  story  of  O'Connell  that 
he  told  a  friend  of  bad  character  that  he  could  not 
get  him  a  position  at  home,  but  he  would  get  him  one 
in  the  colonies.  We  have  now  surrendered  the  appoint- 
ment to  all  officers  under  ;^  200  a  year,  and  to  the  others 
appoint  persons  recommended  by  the  governor  (Ersk. 
May's  Constit.  Hist.  Vol.  II.).  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
in  appointing  Mr.  Hinckes,  a  Canadian  politician,  to 
a  West  Indian  government,  initiated  a  still  more  en- 
VOL.  vm.  E 
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lightened  policy,,  that  of  throwing  open  the  service 
of  government  "  in  all  its  departments  and  in  every 
part  of  the  empire  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies."  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  of  itself  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  tone  of  colonial  politics. 

The  governor  of  the  colony  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  this  respect,  but  Earl  Gtey  points  out 
[Colonial  Policy y  p.  41,  Vol.  i.)  that  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  best  men  for  the  position.  "  The  advan- 
tages of  the  appointment  are  not  such,"  he  writes, 
"  as  to  lead  to  their  being  often  accepted  by  persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  ability  they 
have  shown;  so  that  the  services  of  men  who  have 
filled  other  important  offices,  and  who  would  therefore 
be  preferred  for  such  situations,  cannot  be  commanded." 
All  this,  it  appears  to  me,  tends  to  shew  the  disad- 
vantage to  the  colonies  of  the  present  connexion. 

^I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the*  connexion 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  Country  is  pro- 
ductive of  evil  both  to  ourselves  and  to,  the  colonies. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  at  length 
the  means  by  which  the  connexion  can  be  maintained. 
The  proposal  which  Adam  Smith  favoured,  viz.  that 
representatives  from  the  colonies  should  be  admitted 
into  Imperial  Parliament,  seems  now  to  be  on  all  hands 
regarded  as  impossible.  If  it  were  carried  out,  colonial 
legislation  must  be  abolished.  Another  scheme,  and 
it  appears  to  me  the  only  feasible  one,  is  that  of 
Federal  Government.  This  would  be  by  a  grand 
council,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  would 
be  equally  represented,  and  which  would  decide  all 
questions  aflfecting  the  empire.  There,  are  doubtless, 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption 
of  such  a  scheme.  It  renders,  as  Mr.  Mill  points  out, 
war  impossible  among  a  number  of  otherwise  inde- 
pendent communities;  it  prevents  the  colonies  fiom 
becoming  a  source  of  additional  aggressive  strength 
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to  any  hostile  power;  it  is  a  step  towards  universal 
peace.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  being 
carried  out  seem  to  me  insuperable.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments which  I  have  used  above  apply  with  full  force 
here.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  quickly  getting  to- 
gether a  council  summoned  from  the  ends  of  the  world, . 
perhaps  to  decide  a  matter  of  instant  importance.  It 
is  questionable  whether  such  a  council  would  be  able 
to  decide  Imperial  questions  wisely.  The  different 
countries  represented  have  not,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  a 
"sufficient  habit  of  taking  council  together."  Of 
course  such  a  council  would  be  superior  to  our  own, 
as  well  as  to  all  provincial  Parliaments.  "Let  any 
Englishman  ask  himself,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "how  he 
should  like  his  destinies  to  depend  upon  a  council 
of  which  one-third  was  British  American  and  another 
third  South  African  and  Australian.  Yet  this  must 
come  if  there  were  aaything  like  fair  and  equal  re- 
presentation." Surely,  too,  the  prestige^  the  sense  of 
dominion,  would  Jpe  lost.  England  could  not  gain 
even  "apparent*'  power  by  allying  herself  with  a 
number  of  inferior  nations.  This  scheme  seems  to 
me  to  present  much  more  difficulty  than  the  scheme 
for  an  European  Parliament  which  is  so  much  sneered 
at,  and  to  be  much  less  advantageous. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  I  arrive  is,  that  it 
would  be  best  for  the  colonies  to  form  separate  states., 
I         The  separation  should  of  course  be  gradual. 

I  "  So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 

I  To  ingrove  itself  with  that  which  flies." 

I  To  cut  off  all  our  supplies   at  once,  without  due 

notice,  would  be  manifestly  unjust.     Unquestionably 

I  the  statesman  who  first  emancipates  a  colony  will 
have  done  a  bold  and  difficult  thing;  specially  bold 

1  and  specially  difficult  because  of  our  ephemeral  go- 
vernments.    But  the  task  is  pressing,   "drifting"   is 

i        dangerous.      We   might   if   necessary  guarantee    the 
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colonies  for  a  short  time  against  unprovoked  assault. 
But,  surrounded  with  the  majesty  of  independence, 
they  would  have  little  cause  to  fear  unprovoked  assault 
We  should  no  longer  drag  them  into  our  wars.  Their 
respect  for  England  would  be  as  great  as  ever. 
Englishmen  are  as  warmly  received  in  America  as 
in  Canada.  It  has  required  the  greatest  caution  to 
prevent  quarrels  in  the  past;  a  quarrel  may  cause  a 
separation  in  anger.  Let  us  not  wait  till  the  colonies 
are  disaffected  to  emancipate  them  ;  rather  let  us  make 
them  independent  when  their  affection  is  wannest,  that 
the  bond  of  friendship  may  be  for  ever  sure.  If  it  is 
true  of  the  colonies  of  England  that  they  are  sent  out 
not  to  be  slaves  but  equals,  let  them  be  made  equals 
now.  Then  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  the  future  "new 
majesties  of  mighty  states."  The  true  bond  between 
England  and  her  colonies  is  a  moral  one — ^it  is  the 
bond  of  religion,  of  science,  of  thought.  Commerce, 
the  telegraph,  the  steamship,  have  bound  them  to  us 
by  ties  which  it  is  impossible  to  sever.  But  these 
would  be  not  less,- but  more  «ecu?e,  if  the  childish 
thraldom  in  which  the  colonies  are  held  was  for  ever 
abolished.  Surely  England  would  not  lose  real  great- 
ness by  becoming  in  reality,  and .  not  only  in  name, 
"  The  Mother  of  Free  Nations." 

D.  L.  B^r  .  / 
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gHE  distinctive  feature  of  civilized  society  seems 
to  be  the  relations  which  every  individual  bears 
to  a  multitude  of  others  of  whom  he  never  has 
either  heard  or  will  hear.  This  is  obvious,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  are  often  brought  in  contact  with 
people  with  whom  we  have  relations  of  an  unknown 
character,  I  mean  hitherto  unknown  to  ourselves,  as 
when  we  meet  relatives  whom  we  have  never  seen, 
or  strangers*  at  the  invitation  of  a  common  ac- 
quaintance. Now  the  art  of  making  yourself  agreeable, 
if  possible,  comes  more  distinctly  into  play  on  such 
occasions  than  on  any.  The  individual  who  most 
successfully  acquires  it  is  known  as  a  clever  talker. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  as  a  rule  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  a  clever  talker,  but  such  a  one  must  possess 
this  quality  before  he  can  be  said  to  be  an  adept. 
Now  the  main  feature  of  such  talk  consists  in  flattery, 
and  this  kind  of  social^  flattery  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  following  paper. 

There  are  two  ends  which  may  be  kept  in  view 
in  conversation,  according  to  varying  circumstances; 
one,  merely  to  please,  inform,  or  improve  yourself 
and  your  companion ;  the  other,  when  you  have  some 
objective  end  in  view,  such  as  to  gain  some  informa- 
tion of  which  you  are  desirous,  in  which  case  you  are 
said  to  wheedle  your  man  out  of  it,  and  this  may 
be  virtuous  or  vicious.  But  I  shall  first  consider  the 
art  of  social  flattery  for  the  first  end  only,  namely 
the  desire  to  interest  and  please.    The  whole  science 
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of-pleasing  consists  in  making  the  individual,  whoever 
it  is,  pleased  with  himself,  and  it  is  to  this  object 
that  the  flatterer  addresses  his  efforts.  The  principal 
means  by  which  this^  is  to  be  achieved  is  to  say  some- 
thing from  which  the  person  you  are  speaking  to 
draws  the  inference  desired,  viz.  that  he  or  somebody 
whom  he  knows,  his  son  or  father,  is,  in  your  opinion, 
a  mighty  fine  fellow.  "  Ars  celare  artem/'  In  this  lies 
the  success  of  your  schemes.  Still,  simple,  plain,  out- 
spoken flattery  is  rarely  displeasing,  unless  there  be 
a  suspicion  that  it  is  insincere.  But  to  produce  its 
full  effect  the  flattery  must  be  more  or  less  delicately 
veiled,  according  to  the  sensitive  or  obtuse  character 
of  the  patient,  so  to  term  the  subject  of  your  designs. 
The  ingenuity  with  which  a  man  can  extract  something 
to  his  credit  out  of  the  most  irrelevant,  or  even  dis- 
creditable topics,  is  readily  understood,  and  hence  it 
happens  that  the  most  undisguised  flattery  gratifies 
the  hearer.  For,  reasons  he,  though  I  know  very 
well  that  A.  B.  is  only  trying  to  humbug  me,  still 
there  must  be  something  in  it.  No  smoke  without 
some  fire;  and,  at  least,  he  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  try  and  win  my  favour.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  practise  the  art  successfully,  since  the 
patient  is  always  willing,  and  will  meet  you  more 
than  halfway.  However,  the  real  thing  is  well  in- 
sinuated, oblique,  and  apparently  unconsciously  done. 
Instances  will  occur  to  everyone  ;  perhaps-  the  writer 
may 'be  excused  if  he  mention  one  that  struck  him 
as  successful,  at  least,  so  he  flattered  himself.  A  boy 
leaving  school,  in  a  *  val6 '  or  farewell  set  of  verses, 
had  the  following  stanza,  which  possesses  some  merit : 
"And  must  I  leave  thy  well-known  halls. 
Thine  ivied  towers  and  holy  walls, 
Those  walls  wherein  from  day  to  day 
Thy  congregated  children  pray." 
The  writer  had  once  heard  one  of  these  lines  quoted, 
and  a  long  time  afterwards  chanced  to  meet  the  boy's 
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mother,  and  the  subject  of  val6s  being  mentioned,  he 
stated,  though  it  rather  exceeded  the  limits  of  the 
truth,  that  he  had  often  heard  this  particular  one 
quoted,  which  implied  that  it  was  of  world-wide  fame, 
a  piece  of  flattery  at  which  the  lady  in  question  beamed 
in  smiles.  It  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  your 
friend's  habits  and  connections  before  you  can  attempt 
to  flatter  him  to  any  gfreat  extent,  but  the  principles 
of  the  science  admit  of  much  wider  application.  When 
you  merely  speak  to  anybody  in  the  streets  to  ask 
the  way,  there  is  a  kind  of  address  by  which  you 
may  appear  to  feel  respect  for  the  man;  you  may 
contrive  to  make  it  out  a  great  favour,  so  that  he. 
may  reason  to  himself  that  he  is  very  obliging 
and  always  willing  to  render  any  assistance  to 
strangers  that  lies  in  his  power,  expecting  nothing 
in  return.  What  a  disinterested  man  I  must  be, 
he  says  to  himself.  This  process  of  argument 
will  not,  of  course,  be  gone  through  consciously, 
but  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  in  the 
man's  mind  while,  as  regards  yourself,  he  will  tell 
you  the  way  cheerfully  and  possibly  more  precisely. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  you  ask  as  if  you  had 
a  right  to  know,  the  Britisher  straightway  feels  inclined 
to  withhold  the  desired  request  and  snub  his  imper- 
tinent interrupter.  Can't  I  spend  my  time  much  better 
than  in  telling  you  your  way  ?  Of  course,  in  practical 
life,  a  mean  between  this  extreme  politeness  and 
rudeness  is  invariably  preserved;  you  are  told  the 
way  you  want  to  go,  and  neither  party,  probably, 
thinks  about  the  courtesy  an  instant  longer,  but  it 
sufficiently  makes  appear  what  is  meant  by  this  kind 
of  flattery.  There  is  a  difficulty  sometimes,  when  one 
of  the  parties  is  old  and  the  other  young,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  condescension.  It  is  an  intolerable 
bore  to  be  asked  questions  about  what  you  are  doing 
by  a  person  who,  as  you  think,  only  asks  because  he 
thinks  you  will  like  to   speak.      Then  the  would-be 
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flatterer  misses  his  mark  from  want  of  tact.  When 
a  person  carries  his  thoughts  visibly  printed  on  his  face 
the  task  is  rendered  more  easy,  for  as  you  approach 
the  remark  you  bear  in  mind  there  is  as  it  were  an 
index  to  guide  you  to  knowing  whether  or  no  it 
is  dangerous.  In  ordinary  society  if  you  go  upon 
any  system  of  this  kind, it  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing and  sometimes  amusing  occupation,  as  you 
note  the  varying  quickness  with  which  the  real, 
that  is  the  concealed,  point  of  your  observation  is  taken. 
A  very  peculiar  eflfect  is  produced  upon  the  ordinary 
rustic  if  you  address  him  as  an  equal,  and  with  great 
and  studied  politeness.  As  a  rule,  he  appears  equally 
puzzled  and  pleased  with  a  lingering  suspicion  that 
he  is  being  made  a  fool  of,  but,  if  a  sharp-witted  man, 
he  readily  understands  the  position,  and  will  reply 
as  you  would  wish,  and  is  decidedly  pleased  ^t  the 
opportunity  of  talking.  Perhaps  the  easiest  of  all 
characters  to  flatter  is  one  which  is  pompous  and  con- 
sequential, and  rather  stupid  withal.  For  you  have 
merely  to  lay  some  knotty  point  of  behaviour  or 
manners  before  him  and  the  thing  is  done ;  his 
great  object  in  life  being  to  have  deference  paid 
to  his  opinions ;  and  being  too  stupid  to  dis- 
tinguish the  deference  that  is  genuine  from  that 
which  is  assumed,  the  flatterer  at  small  cost  gratifies 
his  own  passion  for  pleasing  and  the  other's  passion 
for  consequence.  So,  again,  conceited  people  are 
very  easily  pleased,  thougfi,  unfortunately,  still  more 
easily  displeased.  With  ordinary  people,  however, 
the  opportunity  is  not  very  often  oflFered  of  con- 
veying a  hint  that  the  world  thinks  well  of  them 
or  of  their  belongings,  wherein,  as  has  been  said,  the 
science  of  flattery  consists.  This  consideration,  viz. 
that  it  is  the  world's  opinion  which  is  in  every  case 
valued,  will  solve  many  problems  of.  what  one  is 
to  say  under  certain  circumstanpes.  If  any  man 
stands,   say  for  a    seat    in    Parliament  to    represent 
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a  three-cornered  constituency,  and  fiiUy  expects 
to  be  brought  in  head  of  the  poll,  but  gets  the 
third  place,  if  you  think  it  necessary*  to  mention 
the  subject  to  him  for  any  reason,  you  might 
possibly  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  to  condole 
with  him  on  not  getting  to  the,  head  of  the  poll  as 
he  expected,  or  congratulate  him  on  his  election^  and 
many  such  cases  might  be  instanced,  but  in  all  it  is 
the  safest  plan  to  congratulate  the  man,  though  you 
may  know  that  he  is  bitterly  disappointed.  For  the 
object  of  ambition  is  to  stand  well  with  the  world,  and 
if  you,  an*  unprejudiced  person,  are  thus  impressed 
with  the  success  of  the  ipan,  the  chances  are,  thinks  he, 
that  the  world  is  impressed  likewise.  This  is  evidently 
false  reasoning,  but  as  it  is  not  gone  through,  except 
unc^sciously,  so  to  speak,  a  pleasurable  impression 
is  produced  in  the  unthinking  mind,  such  as  is  the 
mind  of  most.  Even  if  our  friend  had  altogether  lost 
his  seat,  he  would  probably  be  gratified,  rather  than 
displeased,  if  you  congratulated  him  on  getting  so 
many  votes  as  he  had  done.  The  best  flattery  operates 
like  a  pill,  it  is  received  without  producing  any  im- 
mediate effect,  but  requires  digestion,  and  then  ope- 
rates on  the  constitution  or  on  the  mind  respectively 
without  its  operation  being  perceived.  The  second 
kind  rather  resembles  a  chocolate  cream,  in  which  the 
cream,  whether  of  the  remark  or  of  the  comestible,  is  not 
arrived  at  itamediately,  but,  nevertheless,  is  consciously 
felt,  and  produces  a  pleasure  that  is  of  the  sensual 
order.  This  sort  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
neat  compliment,  and  cannot  be  considered  high  art . 
We  may  next  consider  flattery  in  its  application  to 
the  recipient,  but  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
it  follows  that  the  best  directed  is  assimilated  uncon- 
sciously. This  is  not,  however,  an  invariable  rule; 
it  may  be  supposed  that  a  person  who  habitually  studies 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  others  will  observe  when 
a  piece  of  sugar  is  offered  to  himself;    not  that  this 
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knowledge  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  flattery  he 
receives  will  diminish  his  pleasure  in  it,  on  the  con- 
trary; the  higenuity  of  the  human  mind,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  above,  is  amply  suflicient  to  obviate 
this.  Additional  pleasure  may  even  be  extracted  in 
the  matter,  consisting  of  the  amusement  afforded  by 
watching,  as  it  were,  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  your 
own  passions,  those  actors  who  act  that  drama  in 
the  theatre  of  your  mind  which  you  call  your  life, 
without  diminishing  your  interest  and  enjoyment  of 
their  play.  Self-analysis,  however,  is  the  most  com- 
plicated affair  possible,  and  you  can  never  be  sure  of 
detecting  flattery  whenever  a  dose  is  administered 
to  you.  L^t  a  paper  be  read  on  the  atrocious  conduct 
of  the  English  nation  and  government  in  the  intro- 
duction of  negro  slavery  into  America.  Which  of  us 
would  not  consciously  or  unconsciously  compare  the 
conduct  of  our  ancestors  with  that  of  ourselves  in 
the  matter  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  latter,  who,  perhaps,  are  enjoying  the  fiiiits 
of  their  policy,  while  comfortal^ly  condemning  its 
iniquity;  ignorant  the  While  of  the  efficiency  or  in- 
efficiency of  the  act  for  putting  an  end  to  the  truck 
system.  In  all  depreciation  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
flattery  is  really  intended ;  when  we  say  "  Aetas  paren- 
tum  pejor  avis  tulit  Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos  Pro- 
geniem  vitiosiorem,"  we  secretly  invert  the  meaning, 
and  gather  out  of  the  eater  meat  and  out  of  the  satire 
sweetness ;  to  this  is  due  the  complacency  with 
which  the  English  read  Battles  of  Dorking,  and  attacks 
upon  their  customs  in  general,  written  by  one  of  their 
own  countrymen,  at  which  they  feel  extremely  nettled 
when  written  by  foreigners,  for  these  they  know  to 
be  sincere.  But  to  return  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art 
of  flattery  in  general,  this  may  be  shewn  to  be  in  reality 
a  virtue  of  no  mean  order,  that  is,  when  there  is  no 
ulterior  object  in  view,  for  it  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  acting  like  oil  to  the  wheels 
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of  the  social  machine,  making  every  member  satisfied 
with  himself  and  the  appreciation  he  meets  with. 
Secondly,  it  enforces  upon  its  practiser  the  habit  of 
thinking,  and  of  riof  speaking  at  random,  and  of  having 
regard  to  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact.  It  enables  such  a  one  to  anti- 
cipate the  wishes  of  his  neighbours,  and  few  things  are 
more  gfratifying  than  having  the  wishes  of  the  mind 
anticipated  and  executed  without  a  word  being  said. 
Such  a  one  will  readily  apprehend  a  hint  of  any  kind 
fi'om  habit  of  observation,  another  valuable  social  quality. 
The  vice  which  is  opposite  to  this  virtue  is  a  kind  of 
bearishness ;  a  bear  wilL  take  no  hint,  is  impervious 
to  flattery,  except  the  gross  kind  which  few  will  oflfer 
to  him,  and  never  has  any  j-egard.  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  but  rather  prides  himself  upon  his  bluntness. 
This  statement  seems  somewhat  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  a  claptrap ;  the  real  character  is,  perhaps, 
morp  like  a  log  than  a  bear,  and  is  passively  deficient 
rather  than  actively  disagreeable.  It  is  said  that  the 
English,  as  a  nation,  are  noted  for  obtuseness  of  thi^ 
kind,  and  this  is  a  vice  that  the  practice  recommended 
in  this  paper  promises  to  correct.  Let  us  briefly  con- 
sider now  the  second  end  for  which  flattery  is  usefiil, 
viz.  that  of  gaining  your  object.  When  the  fox  told 
the  crow  he  was  a  beautifiil  songster,  it  was  rather  a 
gross  deception,  and  the  crow  was  decidedly  a  fool 
to  be  taken  in.  Had  the  fox  stated  that  he  had  heard 
the  crow*  a  mile  off,  this  said  bird  might  with  more 
show  of  reason,  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  and  opened  his  mouth  to  caw  again,  in  order 
to  shew  the  fox  he  could  do  it  again.  An  artful  boy 
may  fi-equently  induce  a  friend  to  bear  some  heavy 
burden  by  declaring  his  own  inability  to  do  so.  If 
he  insinuate  that  his  fiiend  is  unable  to  bear  it,  the 
artifice  is  too  shallow  and  is  generally  seen  through, 
but  the  former  artifice  is  deeper  and  will  often  carry 
the  point.      Suppose  that  a  man   piques  himself  on 
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keeping  time,  say  in  a  boat ;  you  wish  to  induce  him 
to  vote  at  some  election  with  yourself,  and  if  he  be 
unwilling,  indirect  flattery,  by  means  of  a  metaphor, 
might  be  a  powerful  argument — ^Oh  come  along  and 
vote  with  us,  we  must  all  pull  together,  you  know ! 

Let  us  now  just  touch  upon  the  opposite  to  flattery, 
satire,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  picture  by  contrast.  The 
art  of  making  satirical  observations  consists  also,  though 
not  so  wholly  as  in  the  case  of  flattery,  in  doing  the 
thing  by  means  of  inference,  saying  something  that 
cannot  be  caught  hold  of  and  resented,  but  which 
yet  implies  that  the  subject  of  your  allusion  is  deficient 
in  wisdom  or  prudence.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  flatter  than  to  produce  a  good 
sarcasm,  for  the  former  can  be  introduced  without 
I  much  difficulty  when  the  materials  are  at  hand,  but 
i  for  the  latter  not  only  must  material  be  furnished, 
but  it  must  be  used  to  some  definite  opportunity.  It 
is  a  well-known  story,  unnecessary  to  repeat,  of  the 
sarcasm  or  rather  repartee,  which  is  a  thing  of  the 
same  nature,  invented  by  a  man  who  had  to  wait 
eight  years  before  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  out ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  a  good  sarcasm 
has  been  invented  which  has  never  seen  the  light 
at  all.  There  is  an  anecdote,  be  it  new  or  stale,  that 
Mr.  John  Bright  was  greatly  vexed  by  some  member 
of  the  great  stupid  party,  and  worked  out  at  home 
a  prodigiously  sarcastic  parallel  to  produce  in  the 
House,  but  when  he  delivered  his  speech,  thinking 
this  too  severe,  omitted  it.  Later,  however,  being 
greatly  irritated  by  the  same  man,  he  rose  in  his  seat 
at  once  and  thundered  out  pat  to  the  occasion  his 
carefully-prepared  parallel.  Opportunity  adds  greatly 
to  the  effiect  of  all  flattery  or  satire,  but  can  oflener 
be  made  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter.  The  best 
talker  will  most  often  contrive  to  introduce  judicious 
and  well-hidden  flattery  in  his  mode  of  speaking, 
sometimes  merely  by  the  choice  of  subjects  to  speak  of 
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JJTH  the  present  Number  we  commence  the 
Eighth  Volume  of  The  Eagle.  In  doing  so, 
we  remind  our  Subscribers,  and  through  them 
the  College,  that  The  Eagle  is  essentially  a  represen- 
tative magazine;  and  just  as,  before  the  world,  the 
College  is  represented  by  its  more  active  members, 
who  make  for  themselves  honoured  names  in  various 
walks  of  life,  so  in  this  smaller  matter  of  the  College 
Journal,  it  is  not  those  who  can,  but  those  who  do 
write,  who  determine  the  character  of  our  publication. 
Now,  we  Editors  cannot  but  be  aware,  grateful  as 
we  are  to  our  contributors,  and  confident  as  we  are, 
that  there  will  always  be  found  sufiicient  spirit  and 
activity  in  the  College  to  keep  up  any  College 
Institution,  that  there,  is  a  vast  amount  of  talent,  a 
vast  amoimt  of  thought,  a  vast  amount  of  discussion 
in  the  College,  which  should  find  its  natural  expression 
in  our  pages.  To  any  disparaging  critic,  therefore, 
and  we  do  not  deprecate  criticism,  we  may  fairly  say, 
you  are  responsible  equally  with  us ;  you,  by  sending 
in  a  more  thoughtful,  a  more  interesting,  or  a  more 
pointed  article,  might  have  helped  to  raise  the  character 
of  your  College  Magazine. 

We  hope  to  bring  out  the  Numbers  of  the  new 
Volume  with  greater  regularity  than  those  of  the  past ; 
for  the  gratification  T)f  this  hope  we  rely  upon  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  College. 

The  Fellowship  held  by  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Green,  Rector  of 
Lawford,  is  vacant  by  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  grace. 

The  Head-Mastership  of  Stamford  Grammar  School  is 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Gretton. 

The  Master  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Revenues  of  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson  has  been  appointed  Hulsean  Lecturer. 

Mr.  Greenhill,  who  was  appointed  last  term  Lecturer  at 
Emmanuel  College,  has  since  accepted  the  office  of  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  the  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College, 
Cooper's  Hill,  Staines. 

•     Dr.  J.  B.  Bradbury,  of  Downing  College,  has  been  elected 
Linacre  Lecturer  in  Medicine  in  the  room  of  Professor  Paget. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  late  Fellow,  has  been  elected  M.P.  for  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Moorhouse,  Vicar  of  Paddington,  has  been 
appointed  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 

Professor  Palmer's  Inaugural  Lecture  was  given  on  Feb.  7. 

The  building  of  the  Vicarage  of  Homingsea  is  approaching 
completion. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough, 
M.A.,  formerly  Governor  General  of  India,  and  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Moseley,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  7th  Wrangler  in  1826.  • 

The  undermentioned  Bachelors  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  during  the  Michaelmas  Term  1871  : 

12/A  Oct,^  Adams,  S.  (by  proxy) ;  Bagnall;  H.  H. ;  Burnett,  F.  P.  ; 
Buckler,  J.  P.;  Jones,  J.;  Obbard,  A.  N.;  8M  Nov,^  Fiands,  J.; 
Fynes-Clinton,  E. ;   Mairack,  R.  G. ;  2ird  Nov.,  Whiteley,  G.  C. 

The  undermentioned  have  obtained  Honours  as  follow  ; 

NATURAL  SCIENCES  TRIPOS. 
First  Class.'^'Ds.  Garrod,  Senior. 
«S^<iff^C7/^j.-£dmunds,  W.;Read,H.N.;  Brewer  and  Biiddon,  €tq.\  Blunt 

MORAL  SCIENCES  TRIFOS. 

First  Class,— Ds.  Ede,  and  Stokes,  2nd  ag. 
Second  Class.— Wood,  W.  S.,  B.A. ;  Ranson. 

LAW  AND  HISTORY  TRIPOS. 

Second  Class. — Cruickshank,  B.A.       TTii/d  Class. — ^Baylis,  B.A. 

MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 

Wranglers. — Ds.  Webb,  Senior ;  Cook,  6th ;  Morshead,  20th  \  Benson, 
26th;  Andrew,  H.  M.,  27th;  Johnson,  J.  E.,  32nd;  Clark,  36th. 

Senior  Optimes. — ^Evans,  Case,  Hames,  Gooch,  Smale,  Oliver,  Hockin, 
Neville. 

Junior  Optimes.— K^vasan,  Clayton,  Layard,  Reynolds,  Reid,  Howell, 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  Terry,  W.  G.,  Margeiison,  Brodie-Innes. 

The  First  Smith's  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  Ds.  Webb. 

The  following  were  in  the  First  Class  in  the  Christmas 
Examination : 

Third  Year. — ^Hicks,  Grumey,  Ruston,  Whitfield,  Adams,  T.,  Gamett, 
Johnson3(MJ<iBlB,  Alston,  Hoare,  Roughton,  Bell,  Lloyd. 

Inferior  to  the  above  hut  entitled  to  a  prize  if  in  the  First  Class 
at  midsummer : 

Machell,  Pinder,  Page. 

First  Year,— Adams,  Allbutt,  Baker,  Batten,  Baynes,  BilHnghmst, 
Body,  Brooke,  Brooking,  Bumside,  Carr,  Clough,  Cox,  Easther,  Edmonds, 
Fletcher,  Henderson,  Hudyard,  Hutton,  KeUey,  W.  S.,  Kelly,  E.,  Knightly, 
Lamplugh,  Langley,  Marshall,  McLaren,  Middlemiss,  Milne,  Mitfora, 
Mosley,  Nock,  Ohm,  Pattinson,  Pinck,  Piatt,  Punshon,  Rawson,  Reece, 
Scaife,  Scott,  Sheild,  Smith,  H.  G.,  Strahan,  Tarrant,  Thomas,  Tillyard, 
Wellacott,  Winch,  Wing,  Winstanley,  Wood,  R.  M. 

Inferior  to  the  above  hut  entitled  to  a  prize  if  in  the  First  Class 
at  midsummer: 

Bale,  Bramall,  Cave,  Dorey,  Greenhill,  Haviland,  Hill,  Laycock,  Morse, 
Moss,  Oliver,  Peake,  Smith,  B.A.,  Stafliirth,  Tate,  Turner,  Tute,  Winstonc, 
Wise. 

N.  J.  Littleton  has  been  elected  to  a  Vidal  Exhibition  from 
Exeter  School. 

The  undermentioned  Freshmen  matriculated  ojpi  Feb.  17: 
M  "W".  H.  Fawkes,  Lieut.  R.  N.,  Hicks,  Slack,  Brown,  L.  KT,  Dicker,  A.  C, 

Thorold,  C.  C.  H.,  Woosnam,  J.  B.,  Hippisley,  L.  T.     ^ 

An  examination  for  nine  Minor  Scholarships  and  Open 
Exhibitions  for  Classics  and  Mathematics  and  for  the  Natural 
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I 


By  whom  presented. 
Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 
The  Author. 
Cains  College. 


Fellows*  Book  Club. 
The  Author. 


Science  Exhibition  will  begin  on  gth  April,  1872.   The  names  of 

candidates  must  be  sent  in  to  one  of  the  Tutors  a  fortnight  before.. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Books  presented  to  the  Library 

during  the  year  1871. 

Description, 

Hymeis'  Trigonometry,  2nd  Edition,  184 1, 
and  3rd  Edition,  1847 

A  Treatise  on  Magnetism,  by  Prof.  Airy, 
Astronomer  Royal 

The  Mathematical  Papers  of  the  late  George 
Green 

Ftotoplasm  in  relation  to  Prof.  Huxley's 
Lecture  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  by  J.  H. 
Sterling 

Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Wm.  Kelly 

Characteristics  of  Belief,  Hulsean  Lectures, 
1869,  ty  J-  Venn,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  ColL    The  Author. 

Notices  of  Archbishop  Williams,  by  B.  H. 
Beedham 

The  Philebns  of  Plato,  translated  by  E. 
Poste,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford 

The  Voice  of  God,  by  B.  M.  Cowie,  B.D. 

The  Ante-Nicene  Apologies,  their  Character 
and  Value,  by  Frederick  Watson,  B.A.,  Scholar 
of  St  John's 

Lilja  (The  Lily),  an  Icelandic  Religious  Poem 
of  the  14th  Century 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  by 
Fkof.  Challis 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  from 
Hautus  to  Suetonius,  by  H.  J.  Roby  (late  Fellow)    The  Author. 

Reports  on  Experiments,  1865-70,  with  the 
Bashforth  Chronograph 

Stillingfleet's  *<  Origines  Brittanics"  (Lond., 
1837) 

On  the  Formation  of  "Cirques,"  by  Rev. 
T.  G.  Bonney  (Tutor) 

Brief  Notices  of  Rev.  E.  B.  EDiott's  "  Horae 
Apocalypticae,"  sth  Edition,  by  Wm.  Kelly 

Part  I.  of  a  new  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
P.  H.  Mason,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Senior  Dean 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  for  the  year  1868 

The  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional  Period 
of  British  Architecture,  A.D.  1 145 -i  190,  by 
Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A. 

The  M.P.'S  of  Cumberland  &  Westmoreland 
from  1660  to  1867,  by  R.-  S.  Fergusson,  MwA., 
Banister  at  Law 

The  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hewson, 
Vicar  of  Goathland 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  by  Sir  Thos.  Watson,  Bart.,  Hon.  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  2  vols.,  5th  Edition,  1871    The  Author. 

The  Life  of  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  by  his 
Father,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  The  Editor. 

Researches  m  the  Calculus  of  .Variations, 
^   bemg  the  Adams  Prize  1 871,  by  I.  Todhunter, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  The  Author. 


The  Author. 

The  Author. 
The  Author. 


The  Author. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Babington. 

The  Author. 


Prof.  Bashforth. 
Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 
The  Author. 
The  Author. 


The  Author. 
The  Society. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 

His  Representatives. 
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Description*  By  whom  presented. 

Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  by  his  Son,  now  first 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  The  Editor. 

Chinese  Observations  of  Comets  from  B.C.61 1 
to  A.D.  1640,  Extracted  and  Translated  by  John 
Williams,  F.S.A.,  with  Tables  and  Atlas  Koyal  Astronomical  See. 

The  New  (Speaker's)  Bible  Commentary,  cri- 
tically examined  by  Bp.  Colenso.    Part  I.  The  Author. 

The  uEneid  of  Virgil,  translated  by  E.  E. 
Middleton  The  Author. 

Tables  of  the  Velocity,  &c.,  of  various  pro- 
jectiles, by  Prof.  Bashforth  The  Author. 

Musical  Socibty. — A  successful  Chamber  Concert  was  given 
on  Dec.  6,  1871,  in  the  Small  Room  of  the  Guildhall.  The 
Programme  was : 

Part  I. 
Trio  (Flute,  Violin,  and  Pianoforte)  " IlTrovatore.". .  Verdi.   .   . 

QUARTKTT "  The  Two  Roses" Werner. 

Song "  The  Rhine  Maiden"    Smart. 

Chorus "Spring's  Message" Gade. 

Flute  Solo Beethoven. 

Duett "Lily  ofKillamey" Sir  J.  Benedict. 

Part  II. 

Trio  in  G  (Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Pianoforte) Haydn. 

Part  Song  "  Sweet  Stream" SirW.StemdaU Bennett. 

Song  "  Hybrias  the  Cretan" Elliott. 

Duett— Pianoforte Schubert. 

QUARTETT "The  Dance" Otto. 

Part  Song "  Good  Night" Dr,  Garrett. 

In  the  May  Term  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  Concert  in  the 
Large  Room  of  the  Guildhall.  The  principal  works  to  be 
performed  are  Macfarren's  "  May-Day,"  —  Choruses  from 
Handel's  "  Saul"— Dr.  Garrett's  43rd  Psalm. 

Volunteers. — ^Ensign  Andrew  having  resigned  his  com- 
mission, Sergeant  A.  H.  Roughton  has  been  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  him. 

Lieut.  Greenhill  won  the  first  prize  in  the  third  class 
Battalion  Handicap  on  Feb.  13. 

Private  Bayard  won  the  first  prize,  Sergeant  Neville  the 
second,  Private  Littleton  the  fourth,  and  Corporal  Percival  the 
fifth,  in  a  similar  Handicap  on  Feb.  14. 

Captain  Wace  was  in  the  winning  squad  in  the  Battalion 
Scratch  Fours  on  Feb.  8th.     Ranges  200,  500,  600,  yards. 

A  match  has  been  arranged  between  our  Company  and  the 
6th  Northamptonshire  Rifle  Volunteers. 

Boat  Clubs. — Lady  Margaret  Club. — ^J.  H.  D.  Goldie  is 
President  of  the  C.  U.  B.  C.  and  stroke  of  the  University  Boat. 

College  Boat  Club. — ^A  crew  is  in  training  to  compete  for 
a  place  on  the  river. 

Racquet  Courts. — ^The  Newbery  Cup  was  won  in  the 
Michaelmas  Term  by  J.  A.  Piatt :  the  competition  this  Term 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  February. 

Cricket  Club. — Plans  are  prepared  for  a  Pavilion  to  be  built 
on  the  Cricket  Field.  The  Racquet  Court  Company  offer 
/'soo  on  condition  that  the  Undergraduates  and  their  friends 
raise  £%qo.    Contributions  may  be  paid  to  T.  Latham. 
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Bachelors  and  Underffraduates : 


Adams.  H.  B. 
Adamson,  C.  £.,  b.a. 
Amew,  G.  W. 
Alexander,  R.  6. 
Allnutt,  S.  S. 
Almack,  W.,  b.a. 
Andrews,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 
Armitage,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 
Anett,  B. 

Ash,  Rev.  T.  E.,  b.a. 
Biinbridffe,  Rev.  T.,  b.a. 

B8UI€8,T. 

BakeweU,  J.  W.,  b.a. 
Baraade,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 
Biniett,  J.  W.,  B.A. 
Bairett,  Rer.  W.  F.,  b.a. 
Batten,  T.M. 
Bayard,  F.  C. 
Baylis,  P. 

Bennett,  H.R.  •B.A. 
Boison,  R.,  B.A. 
tBenson,  T.  b.a. 
Bethell,  J.  F.  H.,  b.a. 
Blonn/ J.  H.,  b.a. 
Bonnett,  J. 
Bonsey,  H.  D. 
Booltbee,  St.  John,  b.a. 

tBonme,  A.  A.,  b.a. 

Boycott,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 

Boyd,  A.  C. 

%d.J. 

tBoyes,  D.  L. 

Btidshaw,  W.  H.,  B.A. 

^ri'igtt.  Rev.  T.  L.  C,  b.a. 

Bro«,A.F.Q.,  B.A. 

Brown,  Rev.  J.  E.,  b.a. 

Browne,  Rev.  W.  H.,  b.a. 

Boll,  ReT.  W.  L.,  B.A. 

Bnrges,E.T. 

Bornside,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Butler,  A.,  b.a. 

<2allU.  A.  W. 

C«inll,Rev.  E.,b.a. 

<J»lesa,W. 
I   ^plin.  W.  H..  B.A. 
,    Ckimberlain,  Rev.  J.  S.  flf., 
I      a.A. 

;    Chaytor.  E.  C,  b.a. 
'   Gbaeseman.  H.  J. 

5«ld.W.  H..B.A. 

ICUre.O.  L.,  B.A. 
Clark,  D. 
Clark,  W.  J.,  B.A. 
Coape. Arnold,  H.F. J.,  B.A. 
,  Coates,  A.  E. 
Cobbold.  F.  A. 
Colcby,  Rev.  F.,  TX.A. 
Colenao,  P  E. 
i    Solenso.  R.  L. 
I   CoBina,  J.,  B  A. 
Cooper,  O. 

I   Cooper,  W.  W..  B.A. 


Cordeaux.  W.,  b.a. 
Cotterill,  F.  H. 
Cotterill,  H.  B.,  b.a. 
•Cowie,  H.  M. 
Crouch,  W.,  B.A. 
Cruickahank,  G.  £.,  b.a. 
Cununinga,  C.  E. 
Cursham,  F.  C. 
Cutting,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Dale,  J.  W.,  B.A. 
Darby,  Rev.  E.  G.,  b.a. 
Daviea,  J.  P.,  b.a. 
Deakin,  J.  E. 
De  La  Rue,  T.  A.,  b.a. 
DeWend,  W.  F.,  B.A. 
Doig,  W,,  B.A. 
Done,  R.  H. 
Drew,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Duncan,  W.  H.  , 

Dunn,  J.  C. 

Dymock,  H.  Mc  L.,  b.a. 
Edmonds,  W.,  b.a. 
Ellen,  F.  S. 
Elliott.  T.  A. 
Evana,  A.,  B.A. 
Fallow,  T.M.,  B.A. 
Farler.  J.  P. 
Fawkes,  W.  H. 
Fear,  J.  S. 

Field,  Rev.  A.  T.,  b.a. 
tFoote,  J.  A. 

tForrest,  G.  W.,  b.a. 
Foxwell,  H.  S.,  B.A. 
Frewen,  E, 

Gaches,  L.  B.,  b.a. 

Gamett,  W. 

Garrett,  E.  W. 

Garrod,  A.  H.,  b.a. 

Genese,  R.  W.,  b.a. 

Gillespie,  R.  A.,  b.a. 

Goldie,  J.  H.  D. 

Grasett,  G.  R. 

Griffith,  Rev.  C.  H.,  b.a. 

Grigg,  A.,  B.A. 

Qwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 

GwiUim,  W.  H. 

Hamilton,  H. 

Hamond,  Rev.  P.  F.,b.a. 

Hanbury,  W.  F.  J. 

Hanson,  H.  R. 

Hardy,  J.  H. 

Harper,  F.  W. 

fHaskins,  C.  E.,  b.a. 

tHaalam,  A.  B. 

Haslam,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 

tHaalam,  F.  W.  C,  b.a. 

HaalanvS.,  b.a. 

Hfislam,  AV.  A.,  b.a. 

Hat^omthwaite,  J.  T.,b.a. 

Ha.viland,  A.  M. 

Havlland,  J.,  b.a. 

Hebb,  R*  G.,  b.a. 


i  Henderson,  J. 
Hewison,  J.  K,  b.a. 
Hey,  Rev.  R.,  b.a. 
Hibbert,  P.  J. 
Hoare,  A. 
Hoare,  C,  b.a. 
Hoare,  W.,  b.a. 
Hodgkinaon,  G.  L. 
Hogg,  C.  B.A. 
Hope,  Rev.  C.  A.,  b.a. 
Howell,  H.  J.,  B.A. 
Howlett,  Rev.  H.,  b.a. 
Hutchins,  E.  B. 
Hutchinson,  T.W. 
Inman,  J.  S.,  b.a. 
Innes,  J.  W.  Brodie 
Isherwood,  J.  N.,  b.a. 
James,  C.  H. 
Johnson,  J.  E.,  b.a. 
*  Johnson,  J.  M. 
Jones,  E.  M. 

Jones,  Rev.  Prof.  W.,  b.a. 
Jones,  E.  D.  W. 
Jones,  W.  A.,  b.a. 
KeUy,  E. 

Kerslake,  Rev.  E.  K.,  b.a. 
Kiddle,  Rev.  F.  G.,  b.a. 
Koch,  W.  E, 
Ladds,  Rev.  J.  S.,b.a. 
Laing,  P.  H. 
Lambert,  A.  W.,  b.a. 
Lamplugh,  D. 
Lane,  F.  G.  A. 
Latham,  T. 
Latham,  H.,  b.a. 
Layard,  C.  P.,  b.a. 
Laycock,  J.  M. 
Lees.  G.  W. 
Ley,  A.  B.M.,B.A. 
Littleton,  N.J. 
Lloyd,  E.W.M.,  B.A. 
Lorimer,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Low,  A.,  B.A. 
Lowe,  F.  J. 
Lyman,  F.,  b.a. 
Macdona,  Rev.  F.  A.,  b.a. 
Machell,  H.  L. 
Mackinnon,  F.  A.,  b.a. 
Madge,  F.  T. 
Manistv,  G.  E. 
Mant,  N.  W.  J.,  b.a. 
Marserison,  J.  B.,  b.a. 
Markham,  H.  W.  K.,  b.a. 
Marklove,  M.  W.  C,  b.a. 
Marrack,  R.  G.,  b.a. 
Marsden,  W.  H. 
Maraden,  Rev.  J.  F.,  b.a. 
Marsh,  J. 

Marshall,  G.  A.,  b.a. 
Mart^,  Rev.  R.  J.,  b*a. 
Masaie,  J.,  b.a. 
Matthews,  H.  L. 
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McKee,  Rev.  R.  A.,  b.a. 

Micklem,  T. 

Middlewood,  M» 

Miller,  £.,  b.a. 

Miller,  £.F.,B.A. 

Moore,  J. 

Moore,  Rev.  P.  H.,  b.a. 

Morshead,  R.,  b.a. 

Morgan,  R.  H.,  b.a. 

Mosfey,  £.  R. 

♦MoBer,  E.  B. 

Moss,  W. 

Murphy,  H.  H.,  b.a. 

Muagrave,  J.,  b.a. 

Newton,  H.  J. 

Nicholson,  H. 

Nickson,  C.  M.  £. 

Noon,  J.,  B.A. 

Norrls,  L.  C.  C.  R.,  b.a. 

Oddie,  a.  V. 

O'Grady,  T.  de  C. 

Oldacres,  Rev.  G.,  b.a. 

Oldham,  W.  C. 

Page,  T.  E. 

Page-Roberts,  Rev.  .P.,  b.a. 

Parrott,  Rev.  W.  L.,  b-a. 

Parsons,  B. 

Pate,  H.  Wo  B.A. 

Perkes,  R.  M. 

Perkins,  Rev.  T.  N.,  b.a. 

PhilUps,  H. 

Phillips,  R.  W. 

Pinder,  H.  F. 

Pitman,  Rev.  E.  A.  B.,  b.a. 

Powell.  T.,  B  A. 

Price,  E.  M. 

Prichard,  R.  K. 

Proctor,R.A.,B.A.,  f.b.a.s. 

Prowde,  R. 

Pugh,  J.  H. 

Quirk,  J.  N. 

Redgrave,  R. 


Redhead,  Rev.  G.  £.,  B.a. 
Reece,  Rev.  A.  B.,  a.A. 
Reece,  I.  R.,  b.a. 
Reece,  Rev.  J.  £.,  .b.a 
Reece,  Rev.  R.  M.,  b.a. 
Reed,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 
Reynolds,  B. 
Rooinson.  Rev.  G.,  b.a. 

Roi,  C.  P.,  B.A. 

Roughton,  A.  H. 
Routh,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 
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UTILISATION    OF    CHURCHES. 


By  a  Town  Parson. 

STRANGE  notions  are  cunrent  about  consecration. 
A  foolish  letter  in  a  newspaper  a  few  weeks 
a^o  represented  the  Church  of  England  as 
believing  that  the  efficacy  of  her  rites  and  sacraments 
depended  on  the  consecration  of  "  bricks,  stones,  and 
mahogany."  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  object  of  the  consecration  of  a  building  is 
not  to  enhance  the  efficacy  of  the  functions  performed 
therein. 

The  consecration  is  a  simple  setting  apart  of  the 
building  from  all  profane  Uses,  and  that  with  two 
objects. 

1.  To  satisfy  the  laving  instincts  of  those  who 
contribute  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
Church,  who  desire  to  present  it  as  a  gift  to  God,  a 
desire  which  would  not  be  satisfied  if  the  building 
were  only  sometimes  to  be  used  for  religious  and 
at  other  times  for  seciilar  purposes, 

2.  To  protect  the  worshipper  from  distracting 
associations  and  to  suggest  thoughts  of  holiness  and 
of  God.  We  can  hardly  go  into  any  building  without 
recurriag  in  thought  to  the  former  occasions  on  which 
we   were  there.     It  would  be  very  unhelpful  to  de- 

•  TOtion  if  on  entering  a  house  of  prayer  there  should 

be  printed  on  our  mind  by  the  force  of  association, 

the   memory  of  some  comic  scene  enacted  there,   or 

of  some   unseemly  dispute  which    took  place   there. 
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It  is  much  better  that  our  hearts  should  be  at  once 
drawn  into  communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  by 
the  remembrance  that  this  is  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God,  even  His  house  of  prayer.  Our  idea 
in  having  consecrated  places  of  worship  is  not  that 
God  will  be  more  ready  to  hear,  but  that  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  pray.  We  do  not  think  that  our 
public  worship  will  be  more  acceptable  to  God  in 
virtue  of  the  consecration  of  our  place  of  assembly, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  consecration  by  its  influence 
upon  ourselves  makes  our  worship  more  hearty^  more 
devotional,  and  more  intense. 

But  let  me  say  that — 

I  do  not  believe  in  consecrating  things  to  useless- 
ness.  I  know  a  church  in  which  an  old  altar  table 
is  standing  on  its  end  in  a  passage,  because  the 
churchwardens  think  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  de- 
secration to  sell  the  slab  of  mahogany  and  apply 
the  few  pounds  that  it  would  fetch,  to  the  improvement 
or  decoration  of  the  church.  I  think  that  the  said 
piece  of  mahogany  would  be  much  more  truly  con- 
secrated to  the  glory  of  God,  if,  instead  of  cumbering 
a  comer,  it  furnished  the  means  of  making  the  house 
of  Gt)d  more  comely. 

One  more  remark  I  would  make  by  way  of  preface 
and  then  I  will  proceed  to  some  practical  suggestions.' 

It  is  commonly  thought  to  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  prayer-book  for  a  layman  to  speak  in 
the  church  except  in  making  the  responses  or  reading 
the  lessons.  But  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  prayer-book  prescribes  the  public  catechising 
of  children.  It  cannot  be  intended  that  the  questions 
and  answers  are  to  be  restricted  to  those  of  the  church 
catechism.  Where  then  will  you  draw  the  distinction 
between  a  catechising  and  an  ordinary  bible  class, 
in  which  the  conductor  asks  such  questions  as,  Mr.  A. 
what  do  you  understand  by  the  ninth  verse  ?  And  if 
this    be  regarded   as    within   the  spirit   of  the  term 
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catechising,  you  can  hardly  draw  a  line  to  exclude 
any  sort  of  class  for  mutual  religious  instruction  and 
deliberation,  provided  a  clergyman  is  present  to 
conduct  it. 

We  are  certainly  advancing  a  step  further  when 
we  suggest  that  churches  might  be  used  as  sunday 
schools  under  lay  teachers.  But  in  so  using  them 
there  are  certain  conditions  to  be  observed,  which  I 
will  mention  presently.  It  seems  best  now  to  mention 
in  order  the  different  ways  in  which  thurches  might 
be  more  used.  I  shall  begin  with  the  more  distinctly 
religious  uses  of  the  building. 

I.  Open  Churches. 

AU  churches  might  be  made  useful  T>y  Taeing 
kept  open  all  day  for  .private  reading  and  prayer. 
I  was  speaking  to .  a  leading  dissenting  minister  in 
Liverpool  on  this  subject  a  few  weeks  since.  He 
agreed  with  me"  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
thousands  of  the  religiously  disposed  poor  if  they" 
could  find  in  every  church  or  chapel  a  quiet  place 
for  devotion.  He  was  deterred  from  trying  the  ex- 
periment, chiefly  because  the  practice  was  regarded 
as  Romish,  but  surely  they  must  be  very  lukewarm 
protestants  who  would  leave  the  Romanists  in  the 
sole  enjoyment  of  any  practice  or  custom  which  seemed 
good  in  itself.  I  will  read  on  this  point  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  a  friend  in  Cambridge, 
who  certainly  has  no  bias  in  favour  of  what  are  called 
high  church  opinions. 

"It  gfives  me  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  heartiness 
and  realness  of  the  christian  religion  to  walk  through 
a  town  on  a  week-day  and  see  church  after  church 
shut  and  locked  and  *  kept  for  Sundays,'  as  if  all  the 
religious  duties  of  the  week  were  to  be  crowded  into 
that  day,  and  the  other  six  to  be  passed  with  scarcely 
a  thought  of  God  or  a  word  of  prayer.  A  church 
ought  I  think  never  to  be  locked;    its  own  sacred 
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character  will  almost  always  preserve  it  from  outrage 
without  the  additional  security  of  bolts  and  bars,  and 
an  open  church  door  may  often  deter  a  man  from  sin 
when  the  chilling  aspect  of  doors  locked  and  gates 
closed  may  seem  to  give  him  a  sort  of  excuse  and 
encouragement." 

There  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
many  churches  free,  but  all  might  easily  be  made 
open.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  all  the  churches  of  this  rural  deanery 
should  not  unite  in  inviting  people  to  make  the  house 
of  God  to  be  indeed  to  them  the  house  of  daily  prayer. 

II.  Daily  Services. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  daily  services:  they 
should  be  short,  homely,  congregational,  answering  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  have  family  prayer  at 
home.  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  observed  the 
good  effect  of  a  short  daily  Evening  Service  in  two 
Churches^ in  Liverpool.  The  omission  of  the  intro- 
ductory exhortation,  of  one  lesson  and  one  canticle, 
and  of  all  the  prayers  after  the  third  collect,  and  the 
addition  of  a  short  address  preceded  and  succeeded 
by  a  popular  hymn,  have  been  found  to  adapt  the 
Prayer-book  oflSce  of  Evening  Prayer  to  the  wants 
of  a  busy  multitude  who  would  not  come  to  a  longer 
service,  and  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
a  service,  in  which  there  are  not  at  least  a  few  words 
of  counsel  or  encouragement  from  the  living  lips  of 
a  speaker.  Sticklers  for  rubrick  will,  of  course,  dis- 
parage such  a  "mutilated  evensong,"  and  others, 
who  have  no  objection  to  see  a  Church  closed  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  will  ciy  out  against  "unlawful 
services;"  but  as  long  as  the  Prayer-book  prescribes 
a  daily  office,  and  custom  tolerates  that  office  being 
left  unsaid,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  iniquity 
of  a  middle  course  by  which  it  is  partly  said. 

As  to  the  two  Churches  that  I   have  referred  to, 
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the  more  favourably  situated  has  attracted  for  several 
years  a  daily  evening  congregation,  averaging  more  than 
fifty  worshippers,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holydays, 
whilst  an  average  of  thirty  a  day  has  been  found  at  the 
other,  situated  in  an  unfrequented  street  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  poor  and  degfraded  population. 

III.  Extra-prescribed  Services. 

Whatever  religious  services  are  needed  for  the 
people  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  the  people's  church. 
Whether  they  be  called  prayer  meetings  or  pro- 
phesyings,  whether  their  chief  object  be  worship 
or  intercession  or  instruction  or  exhortation;  whether 
they  aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  godless  or  at  the 
edification  of  the  faithful,  there  ought  to-  be  no 
objection  to  their  being  held  in  the  building  conse- 
crated to  the  glory  of  God. 

Some  people  indeed  think  that  the  lower  classes 
prefer  meeting  anywhere  else  rather  than  in  the 
church;  but,  wherever  the  church  is  free  to  all  alike 
and  suitably  arranged  for  the  people,  it  is  found  upon 
experience  that  they  will  rather  go  to  the  church  that 
they  can  call  their  own  than  to  a  room  opened  for 
them  by  the  favour  of  someone;  and  I  believe  that 
the  law  gives  more  sanction  than  is  generally  supposed 
to  what  some  would  call  irregular  services  in  church. 

"The  Statute  of  2nd  and  3rd  Edward  VI.  c.  i. 
sec.  7.  is  as  follows: — *  Provided  also,  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  all  mcHy  as  well  in  Churches,  Chapels, 
Oratories  or  other  places,  to  use  openly  any  Pscdms 
or  Prayer  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  at  any  due  time, 
not  letting  or  omitting  thereby  the  Service  or  any  part 
thereof  mentioned  in  the  said  Book'  (of  Common 
Prayer)." 

This  seems  to  allow  laymen  as  well  as  clerics  to 
read  psalms  or  prayer  out  of  the  Bible,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  prescribed 
services.    But    it   is  not    my  object  only  to   suggest 
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courses  which  are  at  present  lawful,  I  think  we  may 
well  take  counsel  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we 
ought  to  strive  to  promote  legislation.  • 

*  IV.  Lectures. 

Lectures  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  might 
well  be  given  in  churches.  Probably,  lectures  on 
Church  History  or  on  Missionary  work  would  not 
seem  to  any  to  be  out  of  place.  Lectures  on  Political 
and  Social  Economy  might  be  thrown  into  the  form 
of  sermons  on  texts  of  Scripture  if  desired,  and  would 
undoubtedly  be  very  useful  given  after  short  weekday 
services. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  temperance  movement 
would  not  have  been  separated  from  religion  in  the 
unfortunate  way  in  which  it  is,  if  its  progress  had 
been  promoted  within  the  walls  of  our  churches. 
Instead  of  temperance  being  set  forth  as  one  of  the 
firuits  of  the  spirit,  teetotalism  has  become  almost  a 
rival  religion  to  Christianity.  Teetotalers  make 
pcurodies  of  our  sacred  hymns  and  sing 

Teetotal !   O  the  joyful  sound, 
'Tis  music  in  our  ears, 

whilst  others  condescend  to  inform  us  that  they  will 
reverse  Grod's  order  and  let  works  (of  temperance) 
prepare  the  way  for  faith.  I  believe  that  all  the 
Liverpool  clergy  have  received  a  circular  requesting 
them,  to  deliver,  lectures  in  their  churches  on  the 
subject  of  Total  Abstinence  in  July.  I  hope  they 
will  take  the  matter  up,  that  for  once  the  town  may 
hear*  the  temperance  question  expounded  in  connexion 
with  religion. 

V.  Meetings. 

In  holding  meetings  in  church,  caution  must  be 
used.  Meetings  to  discuss  subjects  on  which  opinion 
i3  strongly  divided,  and  perhaps  all  meetings  at  which 
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measures  have  to  be  determined  by  votes  would  be 
out  of  place.  But  meetings  of  district  visitors  and 
chureh  workers  for  deliberation  or  for  the  arrangement 
of  their  work,  meetings  of  Sunday  school  teachers  to 
prepare  their  lessons  together,  meetings  of  church 
guilds  not  for  secular  business  but  for  the  admission 
of  members  and  for  prayer,  all  such  meetings  as  these 
might  properly  and  advantageously  be  held  in  the 
church,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  held  there  will 
be  some  security  that  their  religious  character  will 
be  preserved. 

VI.  Sunday  Schools. 

I  do  not  think  the  church  ought  to  be  used 
as  a  Sunday  school,  except  under  certain  conditions; 
chiefly,  there  must  be  no  compulsory  attendance  and 
no  other  punishment  than  exclusion.  If  children  are 
obliged  to  attend,  or  if  they  are  subject  to  punishment 
in  attending,  the  church  will  be  connected  on  their 
minds  with  disagfreeable  associations.  But  after  Divine 
Worship  itself  I  know  no  more  fitting  purpose  to 
which  a  church  can  be  devoted  than  the  work  of 
lovingly  teaching  the  love  of  God  to  the  hearts  of 
children. 

We  often  hear  complaints  that  the  children  who 
leave  our  Simday  Schools  do  not  become  worshippers 
in  church.  I  think  that  if  the  older  boys  instead  of 
being  kept  in  Sunday  School  with  the  children  were 
formed  into  a  voluntary  Bible  Class  in  the  church, 
they  would  realize  their  connection  with  the  church 
more  fiilly  and  they  would  learn  to  love  it  more.  At 
present  they  attend  compulsory  school  as  long  as 
they  can  be  compelled  by  their  parents,  and  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  at  an  age  at  which  they  think  they 
may  judge  for  themselves,  they  hastily  cast  off  that 
which  they  have  learnt  to  regard  as  a  symbol  of 
subjection. 

And  here    let    me    urge  that  in   no  case    should 
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attendance  at  Church  be  made  compulsory  on  children. 
I  am  sure  that  instead  of  marching  the  Sunday  School 
in  formal  rank  to  Church,  it  is  much  better  to-  let. 
them  gpo  in  voluntary  groups,  or  not  go,  as  they  like- 
As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  will  be  found  to  go  by 
choice.  In  this  as  in  every  other  use  of  the  church, 
we  should  teach  our  people  from  the  very  begfinningf 
that  church  is  a  privilege  not  a  penalty,  and  that  the. 
greatest  penalty  that  it  is  possible  to  inflict  is  ex- 
communication {i.e.  exclusion  from  the  services  of  the 
Church). 

In  all  the  extensions  that  I  have  suggested  in  the 
use  of  Churches,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  principle 
laid  down  at  the  beginning,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  diminish  the  force  of  association  which  shouId^ 
suggest  to  us  thoughts  of  holiness  on  entering  God's, 
house.  At  the  same  time  I  have  borne  in  mind  that 
other  fact,  that  a  consecration  to  uselessness  cannot 
be  an  honour  to  any  being  or  to  any  thing. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  add  that  what,  in  my 
opinion,  we  very  touch  need  is  the  power  of  employ- 
ing laymen  in  most  of  the  functions  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

To  me  it  seems  mischievous,  if  not  absurd,  that  in 
public  services  in  a  mission  room  anything  should 
be  lawful  which  is  unlawful  in  the  Church. 

It  suggests  to  the  people  two  notions  very  detri- 
mental to  the  national  respect  for  the  Church^ 

One  is  that  our  Churches  are  not — and  are  not. 
intended  to  be — the  Churches  of  the  people. 

The  other  notion  is  cognate:  it  is  said  that  the 
Clergy  do  not  believe  themselves  that  the  Prayer 
Book  is  suitable  for  the  people.  They  are  obliged 
by  law  to  perform  the- services,  but  out  of  Church 
they  do  what  they  may  not  do  in  Church. 

I  think  that  if  Scripture  Readers  may  preach  in 
a  schoolroom  they  ought  to  be  licensed  to  preach  in 
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the  Church  by  permission  of  the  Clergy.  We  all  do 
employ  the  laity  for  every  lawful  function,  when  we 
can  only  induce  them  to  accept  employment.  In  most 
parishes  we  know  a  few  whom  we  should  be  glad  to 
ask  to  speak  now  and  then  in  Church  (especially  on 
a  week  night)  to  their  fellow  men,  and  perhaps  if  we 
might  invite  them  to  share  the  honourable  office  of 
the  preacher,  we  should  find  them  more  ready  than 
they  are  to  fulfil  other  ofl&ces  of  less  reputed  honour. 

May  8,  1871. 

[The  writer  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  recast  this  paper,  which  was 
originally  read  at  a  Ruridecanal  Conference.  He  trusts  that  his  readers  will 
excuse  the  occurrence  of  a  few  local  references  as  w£ll  as  the  use  of  language 
more  adapted  for  an  oral  address  than  for  an  essay]. 
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France — ever  thou  hast  been  the  first  to  hurl 

Loud  menaces  against  barbarian  foes, 
'Sdaining  thy  rent  and  bloody  flag  to  furl 

In  the  last  agony  of  battle-throes : — 
And  now,  although  the  Teuton  horde  no  more. 
From  Rhineland  to  the  far  Atlantic  shore. 
Infest  thy  ravaged  territories — lo. 
The  land  is  peopled  with  a  deadlier  foe: 
Arise  and  smite  the  viper  brood  that  battens  on  thy  woe ! 

xl.  6.  C 
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'TiS  o'er — th'  enchanting  sweet  delight 
Which  lured  us  through  one  week  of  leisure, 

And  now  fair  day  must  yield  to  night. 
And  toil  tread  on  the  heels  of  pleasure ; 

For  labour  is  man's  common  lot. 

Delight  a  dream  that  stayeth  not. 

'Tis  o'er ;  those  forms  of  loveliness 
We  look  for  and  may  not  behold^ 

Which  whilom  gfraced  our  loneliness. 
And  turned  our  iron  age  to  gold, 

Whose  laughter  winged  with  joyous  mirth 

Gave  Paradise  once  more  to  earth. 

They  trod  the  courts  where  science  dawns, 
And  soon  they  changed  to  sun-bright  bowers; 

With  airy  footsteps  pressed  our  lawns, 
Which  swiftly  seemed  to  spring  with  flowers; 

And,  bright  before,  yet  brighter  grew 

For  their  sweet  sake  our  skies  of  blue. 

Ah !  yes,  methinks  some  far-off  strain 
May  summon  forth  the  happy  tears. 

Or  e'en  a  breath  of  flowers  remain. 
Through  all  the  long  memorial  years, 

To  cheer  our  sorrowfiil  unrest, 

And  tell  us  that  we  once  were  blest. 
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Then  €rranta  gaily  smiled  I  ween 

Beneath  the  willow-kirtled  shores, 
As  shot  the  swift-winged  barks  between 

In  flashing  rivalry  of  oars. 
And  dimpled  with  a  myriad  gleam 
Of  rippliflg  smiles  her  shadowy  stream^ 

We  joined  the  rush  beside  the' river, 

We  heard  the  wild  tumultuous  cryi 
We  saw  the  water-circles  quiver. 

As  strove  each  boat  for  victory; 
And  who  would  not  for  such  a  prize—- 
A  loving  glance  from  starlit  eyes! 

Once  more,  but  now  engarlanded 

'   Like  conqueror  in  his  triumph's  hour; 

Where  leafage  floating  overhead 

Entwines  itself  in  one  bright  bower, 
Before  our  eyes  the  pageant  passed, 
A  scene  of  beauty — 'twas  the  last.  • 


As  birds  of  springs  whose  serenades 
Melodious  sweet  and  plumage  gay 

Chartn  us  awhile  till  summer  fades. 
Then  hie  to  sunnier  lands  away, 

So  our  fair  visitants  are  gone, 

'Tis  winter,  and  we're  left  alone. 

Farewell  to*  them,  nor  long  farewell. 
Dreams*  fancy  tissued  wont  to  bring 

The  gentle  forms  we  loved  so  well 
Before  our.  longing  gaze — a  spring 

Of  happiness,  that  may  not  wane. 

Until  we  see  themselves  again. 

Hylas. 
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3RTESIAN  Wells  consist  of  a  narrow  shaft,  a 
few  inches  in  diameter,  bored  down,  often  to 
a  great  depth,  till  a  supply  of  water  is  reached, 
which  rises  spontaneously  to  the  surface.  They  have 
been  known  jfrom  very  early  times;  the  first  were 
sunk  in  Europe  about  A.D.  looo,  in  Artois,  a  province 
of  France,  bordering  on  Belgium  and  the  channel, 
from  which  the  name  is  derived,  but  were  Toiown 
to  the  Chinese,  probably,  much  earlier.  •  The  theory 
of  such  a  well,  like  that  of  a  natural  spring,  is  that' 
a  geological  stratum,  which  is  highly  permeable  by 
water,  most  commonly  the  upper  or  lower  greensand, 
forms  beneath  the  surface  at  the  point  in  question 
a  basin-shaped  depression  in  such  a  fashion  that'  it ' 
outcrops  at  a  higher  level,  while  a  stratum  impervious 
to  water,  as,  for  example^  clay,  overlies  it  all  along 
and  prevents  the  water  rising  to  the  surface,  but  if 
a  hole  be  bored  through  this  overlying  stratum  the 
water  will  evidently  rise  in  it  to  a  height  depending 
upon  the  head  of  water  that  forces  it  up.  Further 
details  on  the  geological  part  of  the  matter  will  be 
given  anon ;  let  us  now  consider  the  method  of  boring. 
There  are  two  systems — one  universally  used  till 
comparatively  lately,  and  still  preferred  in  England; 
the  other,  introduced  from  China,  is  much  simpler, 
and  now  obtains  on  the  continent.  The  latter,  called 
the  Chinese  system,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell 
suspended  by  a  rope,  and  holding  an  augur  fastened 
to  its  lower  end.     There  are  two  valves  close  to  the 
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augur  opening  upwards  into  the  shell ;  when  the  rope 
is  lifted  and  suddenly  let  fall,  the  weight  of  the  instru- 
ment and  torsion  of  the  rope  cause  the  tool  to  fall 
with  a  twist,  which  jerks  the  loosened  rock  into  the 
shell.  This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  shell  is  full, 
when  it.  is  drawn  up  and  emptied.  With  so  simple 
a  machine,  diflferent  tools,  of  course,  being  used  for 
difierent  strata,  it  may  be  asked  why  this  plan  has 
not  superseded  all  others?  The  objection  to- it  is  that 
the  bore-hole  is  apt  to  become  crooked,  in  which  case 
the  pipes,  that  are  necessary  for  protecting  the  hole, 
cannot  be  put  in,  or  with  great  difficulty.  In  rocky 
strata,  or  in  places  when  the  straightness  of  the  hole 
is  of  little  moment,  this  method  may  do  very  well. 

The  commoner  and  more  complicated  plan  is  as 
follows: — the  boring  tool,  which  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  is  attached  to  a 
system  of  iron  rods,  which  screw  together  in  lengths 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  The  circular  motion  is 
imparted  by  the  workmen  by  handles,  assisted,  when 
necessary,  by  a  jumping  motion,  which  causes  the 
borer  to  work  for  itself  a  hole  in  the  ground.  When 
the  work  has  been  severe  the  aid  of  horses  or  steam 
has  been  employed.  It  is  plain  that  in  this  process 
a  very  great  loss  of  time  occurs,  as  each  rod  has  to 
be  unscrewed  as  it  comes  up,  separately,  for  the 
purpose  of  emptying  the  boring  tool.  This  system  is 
now  being  employed  by  the  New  River  Company  at 
Hertford ;  they  intend  to  procure  water  from  the  lower 
greensand. 

When  it  has  been  resolved  to  make  an  Artesian 
boring,  the  first  thing  is  to  dig  a  well  five  or  six 
feet  in  diameter  to  whatever  depth  may  be  considered 
convenient,  say  fifty  feet,  the  depth  being  determined 
mainly  by  theoretical  considerations  as  to  how  high 
the  water  will  rise;  this  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  reservoir.  If  the  water  is  expected  to  overflow  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  well  would,   perhaps,  be 
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omitted.  The  next  point  to  be  decided  is  whethei: 
we  will  work  from  some  point  in  the  well  itself  or 
from  the  surface.  If  the  well  be  of  less  than  four 
feet  diameter,  and  the  workmen  are  at  a  point  below 
•the  surface,  it  is  hard  to  get  sufficient  leverage  for 
any  heavy  labour;  in  that  case  we  are  driven  to 
work  from  the  surface,  but,  if  possible,  the  other  is 
better  chiefly  for  two  reasons,  vk.  that  a  saving  of 
time  is  effected,  because  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
unscrew  more  than  every  fifth  rod,  say,  an  advantage 
that  in  the  other  case  is  secured  by  erecting  a  high 
pair  of  shears,  over  which  the  rope  from  the  windlass 
passes;  and  secondly,  because  there  is  less  weight 
upon  the  windlass,  which  is  always  at  the  surface. 
Suppose,  then,  that  it  is  decided  to  carry  on  the 
boring  from  a  point  in  the  well.  First,  to  fix  on 
the  point  at  which  to  build  the  stage  or  -floor  from 
which  the  work  is  done;  this  should  be  as  low  as 
possible,  but  above  the  level  to  which  the  water  is 
expected  to  rise.  The  floor  is  made  of  stout  planks, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  a  little  larger  than  the 
boring  rods,  but  not  large  enough  to  pjermit  the  pas- 
sage of-  a  small  liook  apparatus  for  holding  the  rods 
while  they  are  being  detached  one  from  another  and 
so  preventing  their  falling  back  into  the  hole.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  as  distinguished  from  the  bore 
hole,  to  above  where  the  water  will  rise,  say  just 
beneath  the  boring  stage,  wooden  trunks,  strongly 
but  temporarily  secured,  are  fixed  as  guides  for  the 
boring  tools,  permanent  pipes,  &c.  The  permanent 
pipe  to  be  inserted  in  the  hole  bored  should  be  joined 
together  and  slung  down  the  well,  to  be  used  as 
occasion  may  require.  Thus,  having  bored,  say, 
through  the  blue  clay,  the  sooner  the  pipes  follow 
the  better,  as  the  sand  underneath  is  apt  to  blow 
up  into  the  bore,  or  the  clay  to  fall  down  and  partly 
choke  the  hole.  The  pipes  are  made  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron ;  the  lower  ones  of  the  series,  the  whole  of  which 
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are  numbered,  are  perforated  with  small  holes  when 
the  spring  is  a  sand  one,  but  when  the  water  is  to 
rise  from  chalk  or  rock  no  perforation  is  required,  and 
the  pipes  are  only  requisite  so  far  as  the  bore-hole 
will  not  stand  without  them.  In  many  cases  in  and 
about  London  advantage  is  taken  both  of  the  main  sand 
springs  and  the  chalk  springs  also;  perforated  pipes 
are  well  driven  in  the  former,  smaller  pipes  and  a 
smaller  bore  being  continued  down  to  the  chalk.  The 
circular  motion  -of  the  boring  rods  is  imparted,  as  has 
Tbeen  said,  by  two  handles.  The  vertical  or  percussive 
motion  is  procured  by  suspending  the  rods  to  the  wind- 
lass by  the  intervention  of  a  rope  coiled  two  or  three 
times  round  the  axle,  and  so  adjusted  that  when  the 
workman  pulls  the  loose  end  of  the  cord  tight  the 
firiction  may  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  rods  on  putting 
the  windlass  in  motion.  When  the  workman  loosens 
the  rope  the  coil  becomes  slack  and  the  rods  descend 
with  a  force  proportional  to  their  weight  and  de- 
pending upon  the  distance  to  which  they  hare  fallen. 
A  regular  percussive  action  is  therefore  gained  by  the 
attendant  workman  alternately  tightening  and  letting 
go  the  free  end  of  the  rope  while  the  windlass 
continues  in  uniform  motion  in  one  direction.  This 
seems  a  remarkably  neat  mechanical  contrivance. 

Returning  now  to  the  principle  which  governs  the 
supply  of  water  in  an  Artesian  well,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  a  cubic  yard  of  pure  sea  sand  will  hold, 
in  addition  to  the  sand  that  would  fill  the  same  space 
if  dry,  nearly  one-third  of  its  volume  of  water,  all  of 
which  it  could  part  with  when  pumped  from.  All 
rocks  contain  more  or  less  water,  but  chalk  and  the 
like  will  not  give  it  up  so  readily  an  amount  of  the 
capillary  attraction.  In  chalk,  however,  there  are 
numbers  of  cracks  and  fissures,  which  may  be  fiill 
of  water  which  will  flow  out  without  difficulty,  though 
the  action  will,  as,  has  been  said,  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent  from  the  way  in  which  water  will   percolate 
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sand.  Until  geology  became  something  like  a  science, 
it  was  an  open  question  whether  the  water  of  springs 
came  from  the  rainfall  on  distant  hills  or  from  some 
source  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  wild  theories 
were  propounded  to  account  for  the  water  of  the  sea 
being  forced  up  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  as  for 
exaniple,  that  the  water  penetrating  the  lower  strata 
of  the  land  arrived  at  a  subterranean  furnace  which 
evaporated  it,  and  it  then  rose  towards  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  was  condensed  into  liquid  agaiij 
and  then  formed  springs  by  natural  falling.  It  is 
well  established  that  the  strata  are  not  horizontal, 
and  consequently  the  rain-fall  at  a  place  may  per- 
colate through  a  permeable  stratum,  covered  above 
and  below  by  impermeable  matter  till  it  arrives  at 
a  point  greatly  below  its  source  and  at  a  less  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  immediately  above 
that  point,  under  which  circumstances  our  Artesian 
well  is  evidently  a  practicable  undertaking.  The 
first  nottble  example  of  the  success  of  geological 
reasoning  of  this  kind  was  at  Grenelle,  near  Paris. 
Numerous  wells  had  been  dry  at  Paris,  and  a  supply 
of  water  obtained  from  the  permeable  sand  beds 
above  the  chalk,  and  covered  by  the  impermeable 
tertiary  strata.  At  Grenelle,  however,  it  was  known 
by  experiment  that  the  permeable  strata  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  basin  were  replaced  by  maxl  and  clay, 
which  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  water,  and  there- 
fore the  engineer  of  the  well,  supported  by  two  other 
men  of  science,  of  whom  Arago  was  one,  resolved  to 
seek  a  supply  by  boring  through  the  chalk  into  the 
subcretaceous  strata  or  lower  greensand,  which  were 
believed  to  form  a  continuous  basin  under  Paris.  At 
Elboeuf  and  at  Rouen  the  chalk  had  actually  been 
traversed,  and  the  water  had  risen  at  the  former 
locality  to  a  height  of  109  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  ground  at  Grenelle  is 
104  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  nearer  the 
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inland  outcrop  of  the  water-bearing  greensand,  for 
this  point  is  the  same  as  the  lowest  point  of  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  which  is  above  the  greensand, 
and  this  point,  Lusigny,'  near  Troyes,  to  the  south 
east  of  Paris,  is  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
Grenelle.  It  was  inferred  that,  should  they  strike 
the  lower  greensand  at  Grenelle,  the  water  would 
rise  in  the  bore  to  a  height  considerably  above  the 
surface.  On  faith  in  these  reasonings  the  boring 
was  commenced,  and  after  eight  years  of  indefatigable 
labour,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  incredulous,  was 
crowned  with  signal  success.  ATler  traversing  the 
series  of  strata,  they  came  upon  the  spring  at  a 
depth  of  1, 800. feet  below  the  surface.  A  supply  of 
800,000  gallons  daily  was  obtained;  the  water  rising 
to  the  level  of  122  feet  above  the  ground  at  Grenelle*. 

The  water  rises  quite  warm  at  the  temperature 
of  80'  Fahr.,  and  is  remarkably  soft  and  pure;  it 
is  insufficiently  aerated  and  has  to  run  a  considerable 
distance  before  being  fit  to  drink,  k  is  used  for  the 
municipal  service  of  Paris.  The  pipes  have  oc- 
casionally to  be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleansed  from  sand.  The  total  cost  was  ;£  14,500, 
including  the  expense  of  a  double  set  of  tubes  and 
a  large  construction  over  the  well;  the  first  13 12 
feet  cost  ;^4,ooo,  but  the  whole  could  now  be  executed 
for  about  ;^  10,000.  The  boring  traversed  148  feet 
of  tertiary  strata,  1378  feet  of  chalk  and  291  feet  of 
greensand  and  gault;  it^fwas  commenced  with  a 
diameter  of  20  inches,  reducing  gradually  to  8  inches 
at  1,771  feet,  down  to  which  it  was  lined  with  tubing, 
but  below  that  it  was  not  lined.  The  internal  diameter 
of  the  tube  in  the  narrowest  portion  was  6}  inches. 
It  was  completed  in  the  year  1841.  , 

Another  important  boring  was  eflFected  at  Kissingen, 

in  Bavaria,  in  the  new  red  sand  stone,  for  ;^  6,666,  the 

depth  being  1878  feet.   Probably  the  deepest  spring  yet 

tapped  is  that  at  Passy,  which  was  reached  after  six 
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years'  labour,  in  1861,  at  a  depth  of  1,923  feet,  when 
the  water  rose  to  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  5,582,000 
gallons  per  day,  which  has  since  diminished  to  2,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  The  expense  6f  several  borings  in 
England,  through  chalk  to  an  average  depth  of 
1,000  feet,  has  been  about  ;^3,ooo  each.  A  well  at 
Liverpool,  called  the  Green  Lane  Well,  is  185  feet 
deep.  In  the  year  1850  it  yielded  990,000  gallons 
per  day;  since  which  a  boring  98  feet  deep  has  been 
made  from  the  bottom  of  it,  increasing  its  yield  to 
2,413,00  gallons  per  day. 

The  water  that  supplies  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar 
Square  is  drawn  from  two  wells— one  in  front  of  the 
National  Gallery,  180  feet  deep,  4  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter;  the  other  in  Orange  Street,  of  about  the 
same  depth,  and  6  feet  diameter ;  a  horizontal  driftway 
or,  tunnel,  about  5  feet  from  the  .bottom  of  the  shafts 
and  6  feet  in  diameter,  connects  the  two.  A  boring 
was  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  each  shaft,  the  total 
depth  from  the  surface  being  395  feet  in  the  well  by 
the  National  Gallery  and  300  feet  in  the  other.  When 
the  wells  and  tunnel  are  as  ftiU  as  possible  they 
x>©ntain  122,000  gallons.  The  water  is  drawn  from 
the  chalk ;  the  strata  traversed  are  gravel,  shifting 
sand,  -gravel,  London  clay  142  feet,  thin  layer  of  shells, 
plastic  cl^,  greensand  and  chalk,  the  total  depth  to 
the  chalk  being  248  feet,  and  there  are  147  feet  of 
chalk  traversed  besides.  About  Cambridg'e  there  are 
many  Artesian  wells,  one  im  the  Geological  Museum's 
yard,  and  one  in  the  Fellows'  Garden  of  this  College. 
All  these  are  from  130  feet  to  150  feet  in  depth,  bored 
through  the  gault  to  the  greensand,  at  a  cost  of  from 
£iS  to  ;^2o  in  all.  About  here  there  is  no  basin- 
shaped  depression,  but  the  strata  slope  upwards  as 
you  go  from  south-east  to  north-west;  the  outcrop 
of  the  greensand  that  holds  this  water  is  beyond 
Girton  and  Waterbeach,  possibly  as  far  as  Ely,  but 
it  has  been  partly  denuded  in  that  direction. 
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The  Algerian  Grovemment  have  been  successful 
in  procuring  water  from  Artesian  wells  in  the  desert 
of  Sahara ;  after  a  few  weeks'  labour  a  constant  stream 
was  produced  at  78**  Fabr.,  in  one.  case  of  244^000 
gallons  fi^r  day.  The  Arabs  make  settlements  round 
these  wells,  which  have  thus  a  great  civilizing  effect. 

As  an  example  of  %be  Chinese  system  of  boring, 
an  instance  may  be  taken  from  the  mines  of  Saarbruck. 
M.  Sellon,  the  engineer,  ventilated  -the  mines  by  shafts 
sunk  in*this  manner,  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  several 
hundred  feet  deep.  Boring  is  constantly  employed  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  ground,  as,  for  example, 
by  Sir  C.  Wren  when  laying  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedristl. 

Two  diagrams,  making  the  hydrostatic  action  of 
these  wells  perfectly  clear,  will  be  found  in  the  end 
of  Buckland's  ^Bridgewater  Treatise.  It  will  be  plain, 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  with  positive  certainty  that  a  boring  will 
in  a  certain  locality  produce  water,  though  it  can 
sometimes  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  would  not. 
Greological  faults  will  modify  the  action  of  the  water 
bearing  strata.  For  example,  in  a  mine  the  works 
were  stopped  in  one  shaft  by  water  at  a  depth  of 
90  fathoms  or  so,  while  in  a  shaft  close  to  the  former 
they  penetrated  down  200  fathoms  without  being 
stopped,  owing  to  the  existence  of  an  impervious  fault 
between  the  two.  Very  sliortly  after  the  completion 
of  the  great  well .  at  Goenelle,  similar  works  were 
undertaken  in  England,  but  with  unequal  success.  A 
well  of  1054  feet  was  sunk  at  Chichester,  down  to  the 
upper  greensand,  but  what  little  water  was  obtained 
seemed  to  come  from  a  higher  level,  on  account  of 
its  low  temperature.  The  boring  at  Southampton  w'as 
abandoned  at  a  depth  of  13 17  feet  in  the  chalk  marl, 
without  securing  any  valuable  supply  of  water.  A 
great  number  of  Artesian  wells  had  meanwhile  been 
sunk  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  both  London  and  Hamp- 
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shire,  which  resulted  in  lowering  the  level  at  which 
the  water  stood  in  previously  made  wells,  shewing 
that  the  supply  was  far  from  unlimited.  At  Highgate 
a  boring  was  made,  intending  to  go  down  to  the  lower 
greensand,  but  after  traversing  the  tertiary  strata, 
chalk,  marl,  and  gnult  in  regular  geological  succes- 
sion, the  lower  greensand  was  found  to  be  wanting. 
A  similar  failure  was  encountered  at  Harwich,  where, 
as  in  a  similar  case  at  Calais,  the  bore  came  upon 
the  transition  rocks  of  a  very  early  geological  period 
without  meeting  the  lower  greensand  at  all.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  as  it  had  aflForded  a  supply 
of  water  at  Stowmarket,  a  short  distance  from  Harwich, 
where  it  was  found  in  its  usual  geological  position. 
Great  practical  experience  of  the  various  conditions 
of  the  loose  strata,  which  modify  the  resistance,  to 
be  met  with,  is  desirable  in  boring  a  shaft;  on  this 
account  the  boring  of  Artesian  wells  is  strictly  an 
empirical  art,  just  as  it  is  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  continuity  of  the  underground  strata. 

Tliryabah. 
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[Gf.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  n.  xnc) 

rptrov  riiS  iiZri  raiy  rpiiSv  ira\atffiMiT<ay»^-JEscH»  £uH« 

Hail  to  our  Stroke,  for  the  third  time  victorious ! 

Long  may  old  Putney  h4s  victories  know! 
Or,  if  are  ende^  his  triumphs  thrice-glorious ! 
Long  may  he  teach  us  the  right  way  to  row ! 

Long  may  he  coach  our  crews! 

Long  all  our  faults  abuse ! 
Teach  us  to  catch  the  beginning,  and  then 

Pull  the  oar  fairly  through. 

Plenty  of  work  to  do. 
Using  our  legs  and  our  stretchers  like  men! 

*Ours  is  no  sapling  chance-sown  by  the  fountain:' 

Tough  as  the  oak,  and  as  hard  as  the-  pine, 
Lithe  as  a  leopard,  and  firm  as  a  mountain. 
Fierce  as  a  crocodile  waiting  to  dine, 

Goldie,  triumphant  thrice. 

Grasped  his  oar  in  a  vice^ 
Steadily  rowing  his  calm  thirty-eight:. 

Darbishire  felt  defeat; 

Lesley  was  fairly  beat; 
Houblon  succumbed  before  Goldie  and  fate. 

Low  was  our  lot  when  Etona  the  beautiful 

Parted  with  Goldie  and  gave  him  to  Cam : 
**Take  him,"  she  cried,  "he  is  manly,  yet  dutiful, 
Rold  ^s  a  lion,  and  meek  as  a  lamb." 
How  he  has  done  his  work. 
Never  was  known  to  shirk, 
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Deep  is  engraved  in  the  tablets  of  fame : 

Fortune  once  on  him  frowned; 

Goldie  soon  brought  her  round, 
Cancelling  years,  of  disaster,  and  shame. 

Oft  *had  w^  seen  by  the  ait  of  old  Chiswick 
Dark  Blue  on  Light  Blue  relentlessly  gain; 
Oft  had  we  swallowed  (detestable  i>hysic !) 
Tears  of  disgxist,  disappointment,  and  pain: 

But  now  the  age  of  gold. 

Oft  by  our  bards  foretold. 
Brightly  has  beamed,  through,  the  cloud  of  d^rk.  blup  : 

Cam,  Eton,  Putney,  then. 

Echo  his  praise  again^ 
Three  cheers,  for  Gpldie,  apd  three-  for  his  Crew, ! 

Arculus, 
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11. 

The  Frm  Wnroows.  of  the  Apse.. 

By  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 

ISERTED  by  Earl  Powis,  at  a  cost  of  ;^ 2000*. 
They    bear    the    following     inscription : 

"  In  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam  et  in  Honorem; 
Divi  Johannis  Evangelistae  Fenestras  hujus  apsidis, 
Vitreis  omari  curavit  Edvardus  Jacobus  Comes  de 
Powis,     LL.D.,    Sunjmus     Academiae     SeneschaJJus, 

A.  S.  MDCCCLXIX." 

The  mixture  of  faults  and  eKcellencies  in*  these 
windows  is  so  near  •*  half  and  half"  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  in  one  word  whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 
Taking  the  first  requisite  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance,  and  looking  whether  they  are  transparent 
or  not,  the  decision  is  strongly  against  them — they 
are  bad;  and  yet  they  admit  a.  great  quantity  of 
light,  they  are  full  of  white  glass*  If  we  look  for 
beauty,  standing  at  the  eagle  say,  we  find  very 
little,  for  the  colours  are  so  strong  and  deep  that 
the  design  can  scarcely  be  made  out ;  a  figure  here 
and  there  is  prominent,  but  many  are  lost,  faces  over- 
powered by  a  strong  nimbus,  or  limbs  visible  enough, 
but  the  body  to  which  they  belong  mingling  with 
the  indistinct  mass  of  ground  and  foreground.    And 
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if  we  move  backwards  and  stand  at  the  screea  the 
effect  is  no  better,  but  worse,  for  then  the  colours 
run  one  into  the  other  and  neither  begin  nor  end; 
the  spotty  >  appearance,  which  is  so  objectionable,  is 
very  distinct ;  the  impression  of  the  "  design/'  which 
is  forced  upon  us,  is — that  the  artist  intended  to 
reproduce  on  a  larger  scale  the  topmost  lights  of  the 
hall  windows y  and  failed  in  transparency*  And  yet 
when  we  come  close  and  examine  the  details  we 
find  very  great  beauty,  colours  admirably  suited  to 
one  another,  exactly  toned  to  stand  side  by  side, 
figures  and  inanimate  objects  and  flowers  very  finely 
delineated  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  space,  &c.,  &c. ; 
ip  fact,  that  the  faults  are  most  observable  at  a 
distance,  and  the  beauties  at  close  quarters.  But 
some  of  the  drawing*  is  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  There  are  arms 
of  a  length  suitable  only  for  legs;  liiere  are  hands 
made  any  shape,  or  no  shape;  and,  most  noticeable 
of  all,  there  are  lots  of  faces  and  forms  which  have 
no  expression  at  all  in  them,  mere  stiff  figures  or 
flat  faces,  which  may  or  may  not  express  anything, 
and  this  is  a  fault  that  time  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish ;  the  ,  brown  pigment  will  wear  off  in 
time,  at  any  rate  some  of  it,  and  then  the  faces  will 
be  little  more  than  discs  of  greyish  white^  glass. 
There  is,  however,  one  excellent  point  which  may  be 
mentioned  here  before  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
pictures,  which  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  crowding 
and  copying  of  conventionalities,  the  designs  do  illus- 
trate admirably  the  texts,  and  sometimes  in  a  strikingly 
original  manner.  The  fourth  .window  shews  this  as 
well  as  any:  Nicodemus  is  there  figured  bringing 
the  "mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred 
pounds  weight,"  and  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
the  parcel  of  spices,  he  has  his  pages  with  him  to 
carry  part  of  it,  and  they  carry  it  in  the  conventional 
scent-jars,  according  to  custom. 
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The  Choir  -windows  form  one  series,  beginning  at 
the  Westernmost  on  the  North  side  with  the  first 
Miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  the  Record  of  John 
Baptist  "Ecce  Agnus  Dei,"  and  proceeding  with  the 
New  Testament  history  in  regular  order.  The  series 
culminates  in  these  Five  windows  of  the  Apse,  which 
represent  the  events  of  the  first  Good  Friday,  the 
Sabbath,  and  Easter  Day,  viz. : — the  washing,  anoint- 
ing, agony,  and  betrayal  of  the  eve  of  the  dreadfiil 
day;  the  trials,  mocking,  and  scourging  upon  the 
day;  the  pilgrimage  to  Calvary,  crucifixion,  com- 
mending Mary  to  S.  John,  and  the  descent'  fi-om  the 
cross;  the  quietness  of  the  grave  on  the  Sabbath, 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  begging  the  body,  and  the 
women  and  disciples  mourning  over  it,  the  entomb- 
ment, and  preparations  for  embalming;  the  glorious- 
resurrection  upon  Easter  Day,  the  visit  of  Peter 
and  John  to  the  sepulchre,  Mary  Magdalene's  visit 
and  the  appearance  to  her.  As  many  of  these 
subjects  as  can  be  are  illustrations  of  texts  fi-om 
S.  John's  Gospel.  It  will  be  found  that  nineteen 
out  of  the  twenty  are  of  scenes  referred  to  by 
S.  John,  the  only  exception  being  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane  in  the  first  window,  so  full  of  incident  is 
his  account. 

A  table  of  the  subjects  is  given  in  The  Eagle  for 
June,  1869. 

In  the  circle  in  the  head  of  each  window  a  half 
figure  of  Christ  appears  in  one  of  His.  capacities; 
five  of  them. 

And  in  the  top  of  each  light  is  a  group  of  Adorers 
fi'om  the  Church,  gazing  upwards,  and  singing  their 
Te  Deum  Laudamus ;  ten  of  them. 

In  the  middle  of  each  light  is  shewn  the  principal 
fact  of  the  text. 

And  at  the  bottom  underneath  it  a  scene,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  depicting  some  event  bearing  upon  the 
principal  scene. 
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I.  The  Light  op  the  World. 


1.  Patriarchs. 

2.  Washing  the  Disciples' 
feet. 

(The  hand  and  arm  of 
Christ  are  stiff  and  ill-drawn, 
and  the  figures  are  crowded 
together  in  a  most  disorderly 
way). 

3.  Mary  anointing  the  feet 
of  Jesus. 

(The  Mary  is  Magdalene, 
distinguished  by  her  long 
flowing  golden  hair.  But  the 
locks  are  of  a  different  shade 
of  yellow  from  the  hair  of  thie 
head). 


4.  Kings. 

5.  The  Agony. 

(So  little  room  is  given  for 
the  three  disciples  who  are 
asleep  that  they  have  to  sit  to 
it). 

6  The  Betrayal. 

(ThB  crowd  of  disciples 
stand  stiff  and*  stupid,  in 
strange  contrast  with  a  single^ 
m«i-  of  the  mpb  who  has. 
fallen  at  Christ's  words,  "lam 
he,"  he  lies  writhing  while- 
they  stand  lifeless  anjl  imr 
moveable).. 


11.  The  Trub  Manna. 


1.  Prophets. 

2.  Jesus  before  Caiaphas.s 
(Caiaphas   is   rending    his 

clothes,  tearing  the  outer 
robe  down  the  breast,  and 
exposing  the  under  dress  of 
scarlet). 

3.  Jesus  Bound. 

(A  rivulet  runs  at  His  feet). 


4.  Priests. 

5.  Jesus  before- Pilate* 
(The  bearded  priests  gesti- 
culating violently). 

6.  The  Scourging. 

(Our  Lord  is  tied  with  His 
back  to  a  pillar,  a  new  rod  is 
being  bound  together,  to  re- 
place one  which  lies  about  in 
fragments). 


HL  The  Spotless  Lamb. 


1.  Apostles. 

2,  The  Crucifixion,  "  Con- 
summatum  est." 

(The  Virgin,  S.  John,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  the  Centurion 
appear  in  this  picture,  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  opportunity  to  introduce 
the  Eagle  of  S.  John  as  the 


4.  Apostolic  Men. 

5.  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross. 

(The  Virgin,  S.  John,  Mary 
Magdalene,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathaea,  and  two  disciples  are 
figured. 

The  form  of  the  cross  is 
the  conventional  one  of  art). 
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Roman  Eagle  with  which  the 
shield  of  the  Centurion  is 
charged. 

The  annour  of  the  warrior 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  some 
centuries  before  its  date,  and 
he  has  the  long  cross  sword 
of  a  crusader). 

3.  ChristBesuing  the  Cross. 


6.  ''  £t  ex  ilia  hora  accepit 
earn  discipulus  in  sua." 

(But  for  this  inscription  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  the 
picture  suggests.  S.  John  and 
the  Virgin  are  entering  a  porch 
within  eye-shot  of  the  naked 
cross ;  the  lily  of  the  Virgin  is 
introduced). 


IV.  Chiust  in  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

Rev.  i.  12.. 


1.  Men  Martyrs. 

2.  Lamenting  over  theBody. 
(The  colour  of  the  body  is 

the  same  as  that  of  the  faces 
of  the  three  Maries). 

3.  Joseph     Begging     the 
Body. 

(The  Centurion  is  there  tell- 
ing Pilate  that  Jesus  is  dead). 


4.  Won^en  Martyrs. 

5.  Entombment. 

(Here  there  is  a  perfect 
"  multitude  in  a  narrow  place/' 
three  Maries,  Joseph,.  S.  John, 
Salome,  and  Nicodemus). 

6.  Nicodemus  with  his 
pages  bringing  the  spices., 


1.  Bishops  and  Doctors. 

2.  The  Resurrection. 
''Ego   sum    resurrectio  et 

vita." 

(Christ  holds  the  resurrec- 
tion banner  in  His  hand  in  eveiy 
picture  after  the  resurrection). 

3.  S.  S.  Peter  and  John  at 
the  Sepulchre. 


The  Good  Shepherd. 

4.  Priests  and  Deacons. 

5.  Appearance     to     Mary 


Magdalene. 

"Noli  me  tangere.' 


6.   Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
two  Angels  at  the  Tomb. 


It  is  a  good  thing  for  these  windows  that  some  of 
them  cannot  be  seen  from  a  distance,  it  would  lend 
no  charm.  The  artist  has  arranged  his  effects  for  a 
near  view,  keeping  all  the  figxires  small  and  drawing 
them -delicately;  the  bad  effect  of  the  middle  window 
is  partly  due  to  this,  it  is  alone  properly  visible  from  a 
distance,  and  being  intended  for  no  such  long  view 
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loses  by  it.  The  leads,  although  unnecessarily  broad, 
are  not  intrusive,  every  advantage  is  taken  of  shadow 
and  outline  to  bide  them,  and  very  successfully,  for 
the  amount  of  lead  made  use  of  in  these  windows  is 
immense,  the  network  of  lead  is  remarkably  intricate ; 
if  this  uniformity  in  the  size  of  meshes  adds  at  all  to  the 
repose  of  the  piece  no  doubt  it  is  a  good  point,  but  the 
temptation  to  be  impatient  at  so  childish  a  method  is 
scarcely  to  be  resisted  when  it  goes  the  lengfth  of 
cutting  a  limb  into  three  pieces,  or  dotting  a  light 
blue  robe  with  white,  in  order  to  prevent  a  broad  patch 
of  blue,  or  a  long  white  arm,  from  attracting  undue  atten- 
tion ;  even  the  distraction  of  an  intrusive  patch  is  less 
unpleasant  than  the  annoyance  of  a  lead  interrupting 
the  line.  The  indispensable  lead  is  always  very  much 
in  the  way  in  a  glass  picture;  the  wonder  is  that  in 
these  pictures,  which  have  so  much,  it  is  not  more 
annoying.  A  capital  "wrinkle"  is  made  use  of  here 
which  is  found  in  King's  windows — where  the  mouth 
of  the  tomb  is  shewn,  a  large  piece  of  dark  glass  occurs 
which  is  quite  opaque ;  the  ill  effect  of  this  is  overcome 
by  training  a  tendril  across  it,  with  a  stalk  and  two 
or  three  leaves,  in  white  glass ;  and  once  by  allowing 
the  bole  of  a  tree  to  stand  in  front  of  it ;  at  the  same 
time  the  blackness  of  the  cavern  is  more  vividly  shewn 
by  the  contrast.  The  very  simple  but  effective  device 
of  putting  a  narrow  line  of  wjiite  glass  round  the  inside 
of  each  opening  to  mark  out  the  design  of  the  stone- 
work distinctly  is  used  in  all  the  choir  windows ;  these 
five  have  also  a  coloured  border,  which  adds  to  the 
richness  of  the  glass  but  reduces  the  scale  of  the 
figures.  All  the  faces,  except  that  of  Judas,  are  made 
of  white  glass,  or  nearly  white,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  of  all  for  shewing  any  features. 

But  the  rules  of  the  style  under  which  the  work 
is  executed  must  be  obeyed,  and  this  necessity  .takes 
some  of  the  responsibility  off  the  artist's  shoulders, 
still,   he   need    not   make    his    people   all  pale-faced 
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patients,  with  transparent  lieads  and  smooth  faces,  as 
empty  as  they  are  round.  One  piece  of  glass  in  the 
centre  window  deserves  especial  notice ;  the  light  ruby 
ground  of  the  circle  in  which  the  Agnus  Dei  stands 
is  as  fine  a  piece  as  can  be  imagined — transparent, 
light,  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  yet  soft  and  sober;  it 
may  be  pronounced  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

The  conclusion  to  which  a  consideration  of  these 
windows  irresistibly  leads  us  is  that  they  are  not  of 
the  highest  order,  but  nevertheless  that  they  are  far 
above  the  lowest — they  suffer 'more  from  the  workman 
than  from  the  designer;  the  design  is  generally  very 
good,  but  not  always  so,  that  absurd  crowding  of  figures 
is  a  frequent  and  great  fault,  but  they  serve  their  main 
purpose  of  decoration  admirably,  and  are  in  keeping 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  upon  the 
whole  are  not  unworthy  of  the  honourable  place  which 
they  occupy. 

W.   L.  W. 

April  3,  1872.  , 
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go  a  stranger  to  Engltod  who  Tisits  our  Royal 
Academy-  Exhibition   in   London,    during  the 
summer,    there    must   be   an   opportunity  for 
reflections  of  an  interesting  nature. 

The  crowds  of  people  who  throng  the  iroom,  of  all 
classes  of  society,  prove  what  number  there  are  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  works  of  art. 

Now,  I  believe,  thfe  unfelt  influence  of  paintings 
upon  human  taste  and  judgment  to  be  incalculable. 

By  a  kind  of  mental  chemistry,  with  which  we  are 
as  yet  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  pictures  we  see  in- 
fluence our  minds  and  mould  our  feelings  and  morals. 
Occasionally  this  is  quite  evident.  A  well-composed 
historical  picture  has  often  revived  an  antique  fashion, 
and  one  many  years  ago,  of  a  lady  in  a  red  cloak, 
made  Regent  Street  for  a  time  like  a  geranium  walk. 

These  results  are  evident  to  our  eyes,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  they  came  about,  but  it  must  be, 
that  fresh  modifications  of  the  public  mind  are  pro- 
duced each  year  by  the  art  brought  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding. But  not  only  does  national  art  modify 
national  taste — the  art,  the  dress,  the  architecture, 
of  a  nation  is  almost  always  partially  the  outgrowth 
of  the  national  character. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  present  schools 
of  art  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  peculiar  solid  English  character, 
with  its  dash  of  grotesque  and  sometimes  sorrowful 
humour. 
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The  Grerman  resemblance  to  it,  with  its  peculiar 
sliade  of  difference,  and  the  French  philosophical 
vanity. 

Thus  it  seems  to  be — a  people,  no  less  than  an 
individual,  is  compelled  to  leave  in  each  trivial  act 
in  each  painting,  each  song,  each  building,  a  vestige 
of  its  character  for  posterity  to  read. 

Now,  upon  looking  at  the  walls  of  our  academy, 
and  excepting  a  few  pictures  of  a  certain  stamp  and 
of  the  highest  class,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is 
an  extraordinary  deficiency  of  refined  education. 

Watts,  in  his  spepch  before  the  commission  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  says,  "It  appears  to  me,  to  be 
nothing  short  of  a  phenomenon  that  English  art 
should  %  so  little  express  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
English  character  and  history.  The  power  and  solid 
magnificence  of  English  enterprise  is  almost  without 
corresponding  expression  in  English  art. 

K  it  be  true  that  the  mind  of  a  painter  influences 
his  work,  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  improve  the 
morals  of  a  people  a  painter  must  be  good,  and  in 
order  to  elevate  them  he  must  be  refined. 

The  latter,  I  think,  is  exactly  the  defect  we  find 
in  English  painters;  they  are  truthfiil,  morally  good, 
and  pure'  in  conception,  but  trivial,  and  often — very 
often — tinged  with  vulgarity.  This,  I  suspect,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  charges  of  crudity  of  colour  that 
are  so  often  brought  against  us.  The  French,  with 
more  elegant  national  taste  than  we,  have  refined 
until  they  have  chased  the  colour  from  the  canvass, 
and  converted  many  of  their  figures  into  affected 
clothes-pegs. 

In  England,  at  present,  our  painters  cannot  be 
accused  of  a  want  of  study  of  truth,  and  it  is  a  hope- 
fiil  sign  of  fiiture  progress,  but  this  pursuit  of  truth 
appears  to  me  to  have  led  a  large  number  of  modern 
painters,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  critical  press, 
into  a  great  error. 
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I  contend  that  td  make  a  painter  a  reproducer  of 
nature,  and  nothing  more,  is  to  degrade  him  nearly 
to  the  level  of  a  photographic  camera.  Of  what  use 
is  it  for  a  painter  to  paint  us  a  cottage  and  some 
figures,  or  a  landscape  and  trees,  when  we  can  go 
out  and  see  the  works  of  a  far  greater  painter,  almost 
every  day,  unless  he  also  mean  to  teach  us  some 
le$sons  about  those  trees  and  cottages — to  make  us 
look  at  them,  and  go  away  with  fresh  ideas  ? 

Landseer,  who  has  such  a  magical  influence  over 
the  minds  of  lower  animals,  has  shewn  us  the  re- 
semblance between  our  passions  and  sorrows  and 
those  of  the  brutes,  and  taught  us  to  see  in  their 
faces  a  faint  reflection  of  our  own.  Hogarth  has 
sent  us  back  to  read  the  history  of  his  times  with 
a  new  insight  into  its  morals. 

The  magnificent  idealization  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  is  calculated  to  improve  our  idea  of 
the  great  actress.  Could  the  scene  itself,  if  we  could 
view  it,  impress  us  with  the  great  and  glorious  ideas 
that  Turner  has  placed  on  canvass  in  "Crossing  the 
Brook  "  or  the  "  Temeraire." 

Poets  and  painters  go  through  the  world  with 
other  eyes  than  common  spectators,  and  they  are  to 
blame  if  they  do  not  shew  us  what  they  see,  if  they 
do  not,  as  it  were  lend  us  the  glass  from  which  the 
commonest  objects  take  their  glorious  hues. 

If  there  is  nothing  more  in  a  picture  than  an 
exact  faithful  transcript  of  nature,  I  should  feel  in- 
clined to  ask  why  should  this  pains  and  labpur  be 
spent  in  producing  what  I  may  see  far  better  for 
myself?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  to  have  all 
surrounding  countries  brought  into  my  sitting-room. 
I  prefer  to  view  them  myself  under  the  open  sky; 
and  mere  copying  must  always  be  defective,  for 
colour  never  can  precisely  rival  nature. 

A  great  portion  of  artistic .  labour  in  our  country 
is  devoted  to  book  illustrations.    These  are  so  popular 
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that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  enormous  eiFect 
in  diffusing  a  taste  for  drawing  and  for  judging  of 
drawing;  and  how  must  we  regret  the  large  portion 
of  them  that  are  worse  than  useless,  that  are  spreading 
either  a  taste  for  false  art— art  that  is  untrue— while 
it  reflects  the  mean  mind  of  its  creator,  or,  not  less 
dangerous,  art  that  contents  itself  with  mere  inert 
mediocrity,  striving  to  teach  no  lesson,  to  serve  no 
end,  but  only  to  procure  a  good  demand. 

The  class  of  artists,  swelled  as  it  is  to  gigantic 
proportions  by  our  present  requirements,  is  an  active 
national  teacher.  It  has  almost  as  much  as  that  of 
poetry,  the  power  either  to  elevate  or  to  degrade. 

Just  as  our  poets'  complain  that  a  prosaic  exacti- 
tude fetters  the  poetry  of  the  present  day-— that  all  is 
required  to  be  possible  and  probable,  and  extravagance 
so  pitilessly  pursued,  that  many  a  noble  flight  of  fancy 
is  clipped  in  the  wing-^so,  I  believe,  that  our  art  is 
fettered  in  the  same  manner.  An  exacting  public 'is 
too  ready  to  cry  "ridiculous"  as  soon  as  any  painter 
attempts  to  portray  ideas  out  of  the  common.  It  is  not 
altogether  so  in  poetry;  we  have,  now  and  then,  a 
few  imitations  of  the  style  of  the  old  poets  which  are 
not  laughed  at  because  rather  quaint.  And  if  a  painter 
is  illustrating  Dante  or  Tennyson,  it  seems  that  a 
conventional  leave  is  gfranted  him  to  turn  the  order 
of  the  universe  upside  down  for  the  nonce.  But  let 
a  painter  presume,  like  Blake,  to  see  angels  in  trees, 
and  his  fate  is  sealed ;  he  must  be  a  firm  man  if  he 
is  not  laughed  out  of  it. 

A  true  painting,  I  think,  should  be  a  representation 
not  of  nature  but  of  the  picture  of  nature  that  the 
artist  would  have  if  he  shut  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments. 
He  must  study,  well  and  truthfully;  he  cannot  look 
too  much  nor  attend  too  much  to  his  perspective  and 
to  reality;  but,  for  my  paxt,  I  wish  to  see,  if  I  can, 
what  is  painted  on  the  mental  retina  of  the  artist, 
not  what  I  can  see  for  myself. 

VOL.  vin.  H 
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In  olden  days  the  idea  of  painting  was  different ; 
men  saw  with  their  mind's  eye  both  the  outside  and 
inside  of  a  house,  and  did  not  scruple  to  paint  it ; 
nay,  they  even  sometimes  put  the  same  figure  in  twice 
in  different  positions,  for  few  fetters  shackle  thought. 
This,  I  think,  was  the  secret  of  much  that  the  old 
masters  did. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  improve  our  national  school  of 
painting,  before  all  it  is  necessary  that  we  give  our 
artists  a  refined  education. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  position  of  art  in 
Cambridge.  We  have  here  half  our  students  mas- 
tering the  gfreatest  examples  of  ancient  poetry,  and, 
philologically,  dissecting  it  fibre  from  fibre;  we  have 
excellent  musical  societies,  and  buildings  loaded  with 
architecture ;  we  have  copies  of  Greek  sculpture,  and 
a  Slade  Professor  of  Art  to  come  down  and  lecture 
to  a  scanty  audience  now  and  then. 

*But  I  do  not  think,  considering  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  University,  that  enough  is  done.  In 
order  really  to  encourage  painting  it  woidd  be 
necessary  to  found  Art  Scholarships,  to  be  given  to 
promising  young  men  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Academy  as  likely  one  day  to  be  among  our  leading* 
artists. 

They  could  hardly  study  painting  so  well  as  in 
London,  but  the  benefit  of  a  University  education 
would  be  very  great,  and  would  influence  all  their 
fiiture  work. 

The  advantages  would  be  mutual.  There  would  be 
a  great  good  to  our  University  from  the  formation 
of  an  Art  Studio,  where  those  fond  of  painting  could 
go  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  young  men  who 
were  going  to  make  it  a  profession.  It  is  required. 
The  trash  that  is  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  of 
Cambridge  is  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a  University.   * 

It  is  not  sufiicient  that  we  should  have  money  to 
buy  the  services  of  a  Scott  when  we  wish  to  build 
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a  grand  chapel,  any  rich  merchant  can  d6  that;  we 
want  the  art  among  us  here — ouf  own.  Our  Univer- 
sities ought  to  be  examples  to  England  for  their  taate 
and  judgment  in  what  is  beautiful  .and  graceful. 

We  have  a  noble  endowment ;  it  has  been  expended 
in  building  a  magnificent  Museum,  containing  a  few 
good  works  and  a  large  number  of  productions  of 
very  questionable  merit.  We  have  directed  all  our 
energies  as  yet  to  pulling  down  one  staircase  in  order 
to  build  another,  and  intend  to  do  the  same  with  the 
*  cupola,  and  for  this  we  are  to  pay  £  1 1,000. 

In  criticizing  this  expenditiire,  and  in  remarking 
how  little  we  have  done  for  the  actual  promotion  of 
art,  I  cannot  call  it  wise.  The  available  funds  are  very 
considerable,  they  are  an  important  trust.  When  the 
great  and  good  works  that'  Cambridge  has  already 
done,  the  encouragement  she  has  already  given  to 
other  branches  of  learning,  are  considered,  it  must 
be  hoped  that  in  this  particular  also  she  will  not 
be  deficient ;  that^  she  will  not  only  employ  the  money 
in  beautifying  the  town,  but  will  widen  her  sphere  of 
usefulness  and  influence  to  circles  where  it  is  as  yet 
unfelt,  by  taking  some  steps  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  art  in  England.* 

*  Hie  present  yexatious  and  unnecessaiy  rales  regarding  the  copying 
of  pictures  in  the  FitzwiQiam  Museum,  which  forbid  the  taking  of  even 
a  pencil  outline  in  a  pocket-book  even  of  some  plaster  cast,  such  as  the 
famous  Hercules,  without  sometimes  a  delay  of  a  month,  and  many  tedious 
formalities,  might,  for  example,  be  modified. 
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FROM  EDEN  HEAVENWARDS. 

<<The  Fall  was. a  gigantic  stride  in  the  devolopment  of  Humanity." 

SCHUXKR. 

Two  Angels  are  looking  down  upon  the  cradle  of  a 
sleeping  infant 

FIRST  ANGEL. 

The  spirits  of  evil  are  prayed  away 

And  the  dews  of  sleep  descend : 
The  babe  may  slumber  till  break  of  day, 

For  heavenly  guards  attend. 

Ah  see !  dear  sister ;  the  fresh"  sweet  smile 

Blooms  forth  from  the  calm  within; 
From  a  soul  that  fears  not  faithless  guile, 

That  knows  not  care  dr  sin. 

SECOND  ANGEL. 

Yet  the  days  will  come,  when  the  brow  is  sad 

And  the  pure  sweet  peace  is  gone; 
When  the  eyes  can  see  but  the  mean  and  bad 

In  the  faces  they  gaze  upon. 

FIRST  ANGEL. 

As  soft  as  the  rose-bud's  blushing  grace 

As  sweet  as  the  blossoming  bed. 
Is  the  dainty  bloom  on  the  infant's  face. 

And  the  breath  of  the  pillowed  head. 
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SECOND  ANGEL. 

The  storm  shall  burst,  and  the  tempest  rave; 

Its  fury  shall  scatter  the  bloom ; 
And  only  the  grass  that  decks  the  grave 

Shall  cover  the  flow'ret's  tomb. 

FIRST  ANGEL. 

O  sister,  dear  sister,  why  is  it  not  given 

To  carry  this  blossom  away, 
In  its  fresh  bright  spring  to  the  courts  of  heaven 

To  the  kingdom  of  ceaseless  day? 

Here  tempests  wait  it,  and  storms  annoy, 

And  wanderings  from  the  fold. 
There  Christ  shall  give  it  eternal  joy 

Firm-clasped  in  His  love's  strong  hold. 

SECOND  ANGEL. 

That  cannot  be  given:   the  Father's  home 

Needs  other -than  infant  guests: 
Tho'  many  a  little  one  thither  hath  come. 

And  there  in  His.  bosom  rests. 

Not  only  a  child  He  seeks:  but  a  son 
Who  hath  stood  in  the  battle  of  life ; 

Who  hath  borne  the  burden,  and  through  Him  won 
The  wreath  in  the  weary  strife. 

The  elder  brother  hath  shewn  the  way. 
Through  sorrow  made  perfect  at  last; 

And  the  spirits  resplendent  in  deathless  day 
Through  life's  long  battle  have  past. 

Then  courage,  dear  sister:  this  babe  so  still 

The  fierceness  of  fight  must  prove. 
Must  share  in  His  hope.  His  work.  His  will; 

To  be  meet  for  a  Father's  love. 
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THE  THREE  DEGREES  OF  PROPORTION. 

"Proportion  consists  in  tliree  terms  at  least."^EuCLiD. 

[IfELL,  Charlie!  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it/' 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  June,  187 1,  and 
I  had  just  been  to  Lord's  cricket-ground, 
witnessing  the  fatal  demolition  of  the  wickets  re- 
presenting  our  beloved  University  before  the  balls 
of  that  terrible  young  Oxonian,  Butler.  • 

I  was  just  coming  away,  disappointed  at  the  result 
of  the  match,  and  also  at  having  met  no  old  ac- 
quaintances, to  speak  of,  when  I  suddenly  tumbled 
upon  Charlie  Prentis,  or  rather,  as  I  should  say, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Prentis,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
Boniface's  College,  Cambridge,  who  in  old  days  used 
to  be  my  greatest  chum  and  walking  companion,  and. 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  ten  years. 

We  were  both  delighted  at  the  meeting,  and  I 
got  him  to  come  home  to  dinner  with  me,  at  my 
mother's  snug  little  house  at  Stoke  Newington. 

It  was  after  dinner,  when  my  mother  and  sisters 
had  gone  out  for  some  evening  engagement,  aad 
we  two  were  having  a  quiet  weed  in  the  study,  that 
we  began  to  recount  our  several  advances  in  life  since 
we  had  left  college,  and  that,  my  turn  having  now 
come,  I  gave  account  of  myself  somewhat  after  the, 
following  manner. 

I  daresay  you  remember  how  I  came  out  in   my 
Tripos — 13th  Wrangler,  you  know — and  then  I  went 
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in  for  the   Classical,  hoping  to  meet  with   sufficient 

success  in  that  line  to  tempt  my  college  into  reward-* 

ing  me  with  a  fellowship.     But  it   was   no  go,  for 

I  only  got  a  second-class,  and  our  men  had  been  so 

successful    about  that   time,   that   I   knew  I   had   no 

chance.      My  sisters  suggested  that  I  should  give  a 

grand   ball,  having   secured  a   number   of  attractive 

girls   (themselves    included,    I    presume),    and    invite 

thereto  all  the  Fellows  of  my  College,  with  a  view 

to  tempting  them  to  disqualify  themselves  by  matrix 

monial  alliances,  thereby  creating  vacancies  for  such 

as  myself.     But,   doubting  fhe  practicability  of  this 

scheme,  I  manfully  determined  to  go  in  for  teaching, 

not  feeling  serious   enough  for  the  Church.     I   had 

gone  on  grinding  at  this  for  two  or  three  years,  in 

a  rather  small  w^y,  when  my  College  at  last  gave  a 

jpractical   recognition  of  my  fairly   successful   career 

by  appointing  me  second  master  at  Paxton  Grammar 

School,  of  which,  you  know,  they  have  the  control. 

The  salary  was  good,  but  I  found  that  it  might 
be  much  increased  by  taking  boarders  to  live  with 
me.  Accordingly,  I  adopted  this  plan,  and  secured 
a  respectable  gentlewoman  as  housekeeper,  to  manage 
my  domestic  affairs,  look  after  the  boys'  clothes,  and 
all  that.  But  somehow  the  respectable  lady  didn't 
answer.  None  of  the  boys  liked  her,  the  servants 
hated  her,  she  snubbed  me  openly  and  kept  me  under 
her  thumb,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  housekeeping 
expenses  were  so  inordinately  large  that  I  found  I 
could  save  nothing. 

One  day  I  mentioned  my  difficulties  to  our  head- 
master. Dr.  Larruper,  whereupon  he  slapped  me  on 
the  back,  and  said,  "Jones,  you  want  a  wife!  that's 
what  it  is. .  Look  at  me !  I  have  no  trouble  of  the 
sort.  Mrs.  Larruper  takes, all  the  responsibility  upon 
herself,  and  manages  much  better  than  I  should,  as 
the  account-books  shew,  if  nothing  else  does." 

"Ah!  yes  Doctor,"  said  I,  "but  I   don't  suppose 
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there's  another  woman  in  the  world  like  Mrs.  Lamiper." 
"Oh!  yes,  bless  you,  there  are — plenty,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  and  said  what  he 
thought,  though  it  might  sound  like  undervaluing 
his  wife. 

Pondering  over  the  possibility  of  following  the 
Doctor's  advice,  I  came  home  to  spend  part  <rf  Ae 
Christmas  vacation  with  my  mother  here. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  my  sisters  and  I  received 
an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Wilson  to  a  quiet  evening 
party,  with  a  request  to  bring  some  music. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  widow  lady  whom  we  had  known 
for  years — she  lived  with  two  grown-up  daughters, 
who  were  almost  like  sisters  to  me,  so  free  and  un- 
restrained had  our  intercourse  always  been. 

As  I  had  not  much  time  to  spend  at  hom^  I 
felt  rather  bored  at  the  invitaition,  until  my  sister 
Lucy  casually  informed  me  that  the  three  Misses 
Grace  were  going  to  be  there.  I  had  a  vague  re- 
collection of  having  seen  two  of  them  there  before, 
and  of  having  been  struck  with  their  personal  appear- 
ance on  that  occasion,  so  that  the  news  dissipated 
my  listlessness  to  a  wonderful  extent. 

Well!  you  see,  I  went;  and  committed  myself 
directly  I  got  into  the  room,  for,  being  near-sighted 
and'  having  a  bad  memory  for  faces,  I  went  up  and 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Fanny  Grace,  the  youngest 
and  prettiest  of  the  three,  whereas  it  was  only  the 
other  two,  Marion  and  Enrily^  that  I  had  seen  before. 
But  they  were  so  much  alike. 

When  I  had  had  time,  to  collect  my  senses  after 
the  whole  display  of  female  beauty,  my  mind  settled 
down  upon  the  Graces. 

They- were  all  nice-looking.  Miss  Fanny  was  a  little 
pale,  but  clear  in  complexion,  with^  beautiful  dark 
auburn  hair,  andplayed  the  piano  with  great  execution. 
Miss  Emily  was  of  somewhat  fuller  proportions  and 
fresher  colour  than  her  sister  Fanny;  sang  well,  but 
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did  not  play  much.  Miss  Marion  was  of  somewhat 
fuller  proportions  than  Miss  Emily,  had  the  freshest 
colour  and  the  greatest  show  of  good  humour  of  the 
tiiree,  and*  neither  played  nor  sang  that  evening. 

I  remembered  a  circus  advertising  some  of  their 
troupe  as  the  "Bounding  Brothers,"  and  it  struck 
me,  upon  seeing  this  fine  trio  of  females,  that  they 
might  not  inaptly  be  similarly  called  the  "Bouncing 
Sisters.*'  Yet  when^  in  the  course  of  the  evenings 
we*  extemporized  a  dance>  and  I  was  honoured  with 
the  arms  of  all  three— not  all  at  once,  you  know — I 
found  that  they  were  so  ag^le  as  to  deserve  equally 
well  the  former  epithet. 

Among  the  gentlemen  there  were  a  Mr.  Merritt, 
a  delicate  tenor  with  light  hair  and  a  repertoire-  of 
comic  songs,  and  also  a  German  gentleman,  Herr 
Trotzleit,  who  amused  me  much  during  the  evening 
by  his  awkward  style  of  dancing. 

Whether  the  dance  were  mazurka,  waltz,  polka-, 
or  galop,  he  adopted  the  same  uniform  method  of 
getting  over  the  ground,  knowing  only  one  step  (if 
indeed  he  could  be  said  to  know  that),  and  most 
persistently  offering  himself  to  all  the  ladies,  to  their 
evident  distress.  . 

Miss  Fanny,  especially,  wa3  so  plainly  dreading 
a  repetition  of  the  torture,  that  I  asked  her  to- dance 
a  good  many  times— out  of  pure  pity,  you  know. 

Then  the  two  younger  sisters  brought  forward 
Henry  Leslie's  trio,  "O  memory,"  in  which  Miss 
Fanny  asked  me  to  take  the  third  part,  but  everybody 
declared  it  would  be  too  high  for  me,  30  that  Mr. 
Merritt  did  it  instead,  at  which  I  was  madly  jealous. 

In  short,  I  was  smitten  deeply  by  the  charms  of 
Miss  Fanny,  who  had  suited  me  exactly  as  a  dancing 
partner,  smiled  graciously  upon  all  my  pleasantries, 
and  accompanied  me  on  the  pianoforte  in  a  favorite 
song  of  mine  to  perfection.  I  did  not  play  at  all 
myself,  but  was  so  fond  of  amusing  myself  by  singing. 
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that  I  had  always  considered  this  last  accomplishment 
as  a  chief  requisite  in  a  wife. 

Ailer  handing  Miss  Fanny  into  her  carriage  (Mr. 
Merritt  was  partaking  of  a  glass  of  stout  at  the 
time),  I  found  the  dance  had  no  further  attractions, 
and  speedily  retired,  to  spend  the  night  in  rapturous 
dreams. 

But  alas  for  my  newly-awakened  hopes!  On 
calling  next  day  at  the  Wilsons',  and  judiciously 
fishing  for  information  about  the  Misses  Grace,  I  was 
astounded  to  hear  that  Miss  Fanny  was  engaged  to 
the  light-haired  tenor,  of  whom  she  had  taken  hardly 
any  notice  all  the  evening.  "O  memory!"  cried  I 
(to  myself,  you  know). 

So  there  was  no  hope  for  me  in  that  quarter. 
But  after  all,  I  remembered  that  my  feelings  had  been 
pretty  well  divided  between  her  and  Miss  Emily 
who  sang  so  sweetly,  and  no  doubt  could  play,  too,  at 
a  scratch. 

Most  fortunately  they  had  taken,  away  my  sister's 
fan  in  mistake  for  one  of  theirs,  so  that  I  had  a 
good  excuse  for  calling  upon  them  at  their  house  at 
Edmonton.  I  saw  only  the  mother  and  Miss  Emily, 
and  the  latter,  looked  so  nice — away  from  her  sisters^ 
and  by  the  side  of  her  mother — as  to  strengthen  my 
already  growing  conviction  that  I  might-  be  happy 
yet.  ' 

Soon  after  this  I  had  to  return  to  my  scholastic 
duties,  leaving,  however,  a  portion  of  my  heart  behind 
me,  and,  when  February  came,  I  determined  to  write 
Miss  Emily  a  valentine.  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
send  her  an  acrostic  in  Latin  Elegiacs,  as  I  had 
once  before  done  to  a  lady,*  but  wished  to  give  her 
some  opportunity  of  guessing  whom  it  came  from. 

Accordingly,  on  the  same '  principle  as  Mr.  Sam 
Weller  signed  his  amatory  epistle  with  the  name  of 
his  employer,  I  46termined  to  place  mine  to  the 
credit  of  the  German  gentleman,  Herr  Trotzleit. 
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This  poetical  efiusion  was  as  follows : — 

My  dear  Miss  Grace,  you'd  scarce  believe 
How  much  you've  caused  my  heart  to  grieve 
Since  I  your  beauty  had  to  leave 
After  that  dance  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

There,  Em'ly,  (may  I  call  you  Emily?), 

As  I  sat  gazing  on  you  dreamily, 

I  felt  all  flutteiy  and  trem'le-y. 

Like  soft  blancmange — excuse  the  simile. 

You  say  that  I  can't  dance?    For  shame! 
I  saw  your  sister  making  game 
Because  I  danced  them  all  the  same, 
The  galop,  the  waltz,  the  what's-its-name. 

But  why  should  that  my  pleasure  bound. 
So  long  as  I  go  round  and  round? 
My  limbs  are  strong,  my  lungs  are  sound — 
In  dance  all  minor  cares  are  drowned. 

You  must  have  guessed  where  lay  my  taste. 
When  so  expressively  I  placed 
My  arm  around  your  taper  waist. 
Oh !   let  me  not  be  now  dis-Crace-d. 

Should  you  accept  my  vows  sincere. 
At  once  inform  your  parents,  dear; 
Cold  poverty  you  need  not  fear. 
For  I've  six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Then  1^  us,  with  affection  rife. 
Be  married.    Thus,  as  man  and  wife, 
"Kept  peaceful  in  the  midst  of  strife," 
We'll. dance  the  long  quadrille  of  life. 

You'll  be  the  mermaid,  I  the  merman — 
You  Dorothea,  I  your  Herman — 
Although  I'm  what  some  people  term  an 
Awkward  little  jumping  German. 

I  felt  sure  she  would  know  whom  this  came  from^ 
as  we  two  had  exchanged  surreptitious  smiles  on  the 
sorry  figure  cut  by  the  gallant  gentleman  on  that, 
occasion. 

But  alas ! 

"Vain  man  to  be  thus  confiding, 
When  so  counter  Fate's  deciding. 
All  your  boasted  schemes  deriding." 
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For,  the  following  April,  I  received  a -letter  from 
Miss  Sophia  Wilson,  containing '  news  that  she  thought 
might  interest  me,'  to  the  effect  that  a  grand  double 
wedding  had  just  taken  place  at  Edmonton — Miss 
Fanny  Grace  was  married  to  Mr.  Merritt,  the  gentle- 
man with  the  delicate  tenor  voice,  and  Miss  Emily 
to  the  German  gentleman  I  had  met  at  their  house. 
This  latter  affair  was  'rather  a  hurried  match,  as 
Herr  Trotzleit  had  only  made  the  offer  on  the  20th 
February,  after  having  payed  the  way  for  his  addresses 
by  sending  her  a  ftmny  valentine,  which  had  charmed 
the  recipient  by  its  cleverness  and  unaffected  candour.* 

Fool  that  I  was!  I  had  been  cutting  my  own 
throat  (metaphorically  speaking),  and  for  some  ten 
minutes  was  debating  as  to  whether  I  should  do  so 
actually.  But  no!  on  second  thoughts  I  decided 
that  I  would  not  deprive  the  world  of  my  society 
for  the  present,  as  there  was  still  a  Miss  Grace  left. 

This  was  the  good-natured  Miss  Marion,  who  had, 
as.  well  as  I  could  make  out,  officiated  at  the  afore- 
mentioned ceremony  as  a  sort  of  double  bridesmaid 
(for  which  office  her  ample  proportions  were  probably 
considered  especially  to  fit  her). 

But  no  one  disputed  that  her  heart  was  in  the 
right  place,  while  her  fresh  colour,  lively  manners, 
and  robust,  though  graceftil,  appearance,  shewed  that 
her  health  was  first-rate.  I  was  told,  moreover,  that 
she  was  thoroughly  domesticated ;  so  that,  after  mature 
reflection,  and  additional  trouble  fix)m  my  respectable 
gentlewoman  housekeeper,  I  determined  that,  come 
what  might,  I  would  ask  her  hand,  and  prove  to 
society  that  there  were  other  people  in  the  world 
quite  as  good  as  light-haired  tenors  or  jumping 
Germans  either. 

I  had  had  enough  of  valentines;  besides  which, 
I  did  not  care  to  wait  till  the  following  February. 
So,  when  I  next  came  home  to  Stoke  Newington,  I 
called  at  an  early  day  upon  the  Wilsons,  and  making 
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a  confidante  of  Miss  Sophie,  who  heartily  commended 
my  choice,  asked  her  to  arrange  an  interview  for  me. 
For  I  was  far  too  shy  to  oall  at  the  paternal  mansion, 
where  Marion  was  now  left  alone  with  her  parents, 
to  propose  before  their  very  faces  the  abstraction  of 
their  last  remaining  solace,  the  presumptive  cushion- 
smoother  of  their  approaching  old  age. 

She  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  me,  and 
within  a  few  days  I  received  a  line  from  her  (not  on 
a  half-penny  card),  stating  that  she  had  some  reason 
to  expect  that  Miss  Marion  would  call  at  their  house 
the  next  morning,  about  noon. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  I  was  up  at  six — ^that  I  donned 
my  spiciest  suit  of  clothes — that  I  purchased  a  sweet 
little  flower  for  my  button-hole — ^that  I  expended  every 
art  in  persuading- my  somewhat  thinning  hair  to  stand 
out  full  and  luxuriant — that  I  wore  a  hole  in  my 
mother's  drawing-room  carpet  by  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room — and  that  finally  I  reached  Park  Road 
so  soon  that  I  had  to  step  into  the  cemetery  for  half- 
an-hour  to  cool  down. 

But  as  the  hour  struck,  I  went  up  to  the  door, 
and,  knocking,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Mrs.  Wilson, 
fervently  praying  all  the  time  that  she  might  be  out 
shopping,  or  in  bed  with  the  rheumatism,  or  something 
of  the  sort. 

But  no— she  was  at  home,  and  I  found  her  seated 
in*  the  drawing-room  with  Marion,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  duck  of  a  bonnet,  and  a  most  fascinating  fichu, 
looking  as  young,  and  fresh,  and  nice,  and  comfortable 
as  ever. 

She  was  agreeable  to  me,  and  joined  with  great 
spirit  in  the  small-talk  which  usually  enlivens  morning- 
calls.  We  went  on  at  this  for  some  five  minutes,  when 
Mrs.  Wilson  was,  providentially,  called  out  of  the 
room  to  see  the  carpenter,  and,  as  both  the  girls 
were  out  for  a  walk,  I  was  left  alone  with  Miss 
Marion,  and  felt  that  my  opportunity  had  now  arrived. 
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"Miss  Grace,"  said  I,  and  something  seemed  to 
leap  up  my  throat  and  nearly  choke  me,  but  I  had 
no  time  to  waste,  and  so  went  on,  "Miss  Grace,  are 
you  engaged  ?" 

"What  a  funny  question!'*  said  she,  good 
humouredly. 

"Yes,   but  I   mean   it.   Miss   Miss    Marion!" 

I  blurted  out,  "  for  I  don't  want  the  trouble  of  asking 
for  your  hand  and  heart,  and  all  that,  before  I  know 
whether  the  stock  of  comic  tenors  or  little  Grermans 
is  exhausted." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  she  cried,  pretending  to 
take  offence,  "  do  you  mean  to  insult  my  brothers-in- 
law  r 

"  Oh,  bother  your  brothers-in-law !  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  will  have  me  for  a  husband,  as  I  happen 
to  be  in  want  of  a  wife.  And,  really,  you  must  make 
haste,  for  there's  no  knowing  when  Mrs.  Wilson  will 
be  back." 

"  Well !  but,  indeed,  sir,  this  proposal  seems  rather 
sudden.  I  have  seen  you  —  let's  see  —  only  four 
times." 

"  True,"  replied  I,  "  it  may  seem  sudden,  but  there's 
no  helping  it.  In  fact,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  matter 
stands,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  When  I  met 
you  and  your  sisters  on  New  Year's  Eve,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  must  have  one  of  you.  Noticing  that 
Miss  Fanny  played  the  pianoforte  remarkably  well, 
I  thought  that,  cceteris  paribtcsy  she  would  be  the 
best"— 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

"But  hearing  the  next  morning  that  she  was 
engaged,  I  then*  pitched  upon  Miss  Emily." 

"And  why  upon  her  ?"  she  asked,  with  dignity  some- 
what ruffled. 

"  Oh  !  because — well !  she  sings  very  nicely,  you 
know,  and  besides,  I  was  always  noted  for  my  orderly 
habits-^I  like  to  do  things  in  regular  order." 
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"Ah !  I  see.    Very  exemplary,  to  be  sure !" 

"Yes,  I  gradually  found  myself  falling  deeply  in 
love  with  her.  'Twas  I — ^'twas  my  hand  alone  that 
penned  the  cruel  shaft,  in  the  shape  of  a  valen- 
tine, destined  (alas!)  to  be  reflected  against  my 
own  bosom,  and  to  subvert  my  life's  happiness," 
cried  I,  somewhat  confusing  my  metaphors  in  this 
burst  of  eloquence. 

"And  so  now,  as  I'm  the  next  in  order,  you've 
come  to  me  t* 

"  Precisely.  I  determined  to  have  one  of  jrou,  and 
the  others  are  gone." 

"So  you  must  put. up  with  me — I  see.  But  what 
about  your  life's  subverted  happiness?" 

"  Oh !  you  can  soon  set  that  up  again,  if  you  will — 
by  one  word." 

"  Well !  your's  seems  a  very  agile  sort  of  character, 
turning  topsy-turvy  at  pleasure." 

"Yes,  I  never  had  any  gravity  to  speak  of,"  replied 
I,  truthftdly  enough. 

"But,  to  be  serious,"  she  went  on,  "you  forget 
that  I  know  very  little  of  your  worldly  affairs.  I  have 
heard  of  your  position  at  Paxton  school.  Have  you 
any  other  employment  ?" 

"  I — ^no — ^that  is,  yes — I  sometimes  dabble  in  writing 
for  the  press,  to  earn  an  extra  penny  or  two." 

"  Is  it  a  high  style  of  composition  ?"  she  asked. 

"Well!"  replied  I,  doubtfully,  "I  hardly  know 
whether  you  would  think  it  the  highest  style — I  write 
for  the  comic  papers.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  the 
series  of  articles  headed  *  Happy  Deeds.' " 

"  What !  you  the  author  of  those  *  Happy  Deeds'  ? 
Oh,  how  delightful  I  I  have  so  often  wished  I  could 
know  that  dear  man.  Yes,  I  will  have  you !  I'll 
risk  it." 

"  Oh,  joy !  "  cried  I,  aloud,  but  at  this  moment  the 
door  opened  and  Mrs.  Wilson  returned.  Feeling  the 
situation  was  awkward,   I  borrowed  a  wrinkle  from 
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the  "Frogs'*  of  Aristophanes,  and  went  on,  as  if  I 
had  not  noticed  her  entry : 

" to  see  the  little  birds, 

As  plaintively  from  bough  to  bough 

They  hop,  with  hearts  too  full  for  words  — — ^" 

"Why!  what  are  you  two  up  to  now?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Wilson,  obligingly  completing  the  stanza  for  me. 

I  turned  to  Marion,  who  was  laughing  too  heartily 
to  speak,  and  so  I  explained  matters. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Wilspn,  this  is  the  happiest  moment 
of  my  life..  What  need  to  hide  our  secret  ?  Miss  Grace 
has  just  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Popkin  Jones !" 

"Popkin  Jones!"  cried  Marion,  with  horror,  "No, 
never!  You  deceitful  man,  you  never  said  a  word 
about  that !" 

"Pardon  me,  adorable  Marion,"  replied  I,  "in  my 
joy  I  was  forgetting  myself.  That  is  only  a  *nomde 
plume '  I  have  occasionally  adopted.  My  real  name," 
continued  I,  drawing  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  "  is 
Herbert  Montague  de  Ponsonby  Jones.'* 

"Ah!  that  is  rather  better,  but  I've  a  great  mind 
not  to  have  you  after  all — it  would  serve  you  right — 
only  I  should  be  punishing  myself  at  the  same  time." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Need  I  tell  you,  after  all  this,  what  a  capital  wife 
she  h£is  made  me — in  fact  I  often  tell  her,  that  she 
is  worth  her  weight  in  gold.  Herr  Trotzleit  has  failed 
in  business,  which  misfortune  so  preyed  upon  Emily's 
mind  that  she  ran  away  with  a  big  Scotchman ;  while, 
as  for  poor  Fanny,  she  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  slow 
consumption. 

But  I  have  no  more  rows  with  respectable  house- 
keepers— ^Marion  manages  everything  beautifully,  and 
is  quite  a  mother  to  the  boys,  as  well  as  to  our  own 
children  and  myself.  She  plays  well  enough  to 
accompany  me,  and  sings  some  of  those  simple  ballads 
which  one  never  tires  of;  she  darns  stockings  beauti- 
fully,  and  makes  nice  pies,  and,  more  than  all — oh, 
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rare  female  accomplishment !— she  understands  arith- 
metic up  to  the  rule  of  three.  ^ 

She  is  perhaps  a  shade  Stoutel*  than  she  was,  but 
wears  uncommonly  well ;  and  as  for  jealousy,  I  don't 
know  what  it  means,  for  I'm  sure  no  one  could  run 
away  with  my  wife,  if  they  tried  ever  so. 

B.  R. 


TOO  SOON. 


The  air  is  soft,  the  mavis  calls ; 
In  vernal  floods  the  sunshine  falls: 
Thou  smilest,  Spring,  but  ah,  too  soon 
Before  the  year  has  lived  a  moon! 
'Tis  sweet,  'tis  passing  sweet,  to  feel 
Once  more  thy  breath  about  us  steat. 
And  wake  the  vernal  pulse  that  brings 
A  glowing  hope  of  better  thin"gs ; 
But  even  thy  joy  were  bought  too  deat 
By  the  sad  ruin  of  the  year. 
Haste  then  away,  nor  tempt  too  long 
The  foe  who  sleeps  but  still  is  strong; 
Haste!   nor  with  lingering  smile  allure 
Thy  bright  buds  from  their  dreams  secure, 
Xest  thy  lost  treasures  to  regain 
'Even  Summer's  self  should  glow  in  vain. 

C. 


VOL.  Vill.  I 
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fl^  KNOW  of  no  sensations  in  this  world  at  once  so 
pleasurable  and  so  painful,  as  those  awakened 
by  a  visit  to  one's  old  school  after  an  absence 
of  some  years ;  pleasurable,  because  we  again  explore 
the  scenes  and  recall  to  mind  the  companions  and 
pastimes  of  many  happy  hours,  again  behold  old  friends 
and  familiar  faces,  and  learn  from  their  kindly  greetings, 
that  though  lost  to  sight  we  are  not  entirely  forgotten ; 
painful,  because  we  too  often  find,  those  old  scenes  and 
customs  changed ;  those  old  friends  dead  or  gone ;  our 
own  peculiar  places  filled  by  strangers  and  ourselves 
mere  nobodies,  where  we  were  wont  to  be  first  and 
chiefest.  To  a  man  of  so  conservative  a  turn  of  mind 
as  myself  the  feeling  of  pain  on  such  occasions  con- 
siderably predominates.  'Alterations  may  have  been 
made  with  the  best  intentions;  may,  I  grant,  fiilly 
answer  the  purpose,  for  which  they  were  set  on  foot; 
yet  they  are  alterations  and  as  such  they  are  always 
hateftil  to  me.  I  know  very  well,  that  high  and 
spacious  dwelling  rooms  are  more  healthy  than  low 
and  confined  ones;  that  sleeping  apartments  are 
preferable  in  proportion  to  the  small  number  of  their 
occupants ;  that  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  and  Greek 
Iambics  are  perhaps  not  the  best  training  in  the  world 
for  ftiture  cotton-lords  or  manufacturing  chemists ;  yet 
the  old  system  of  teaching  turned  out  many  great 
good  and  successfiil  men ;  those  funny  old  halls  with 
their  low  ceilings,   narrow  windows   and  odd    nooks 
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and  comers  did  their  duty  well  enough,  and  I  am 
right  loath  to  see  them  altered. 

It  so  happened  that  last  year  having  a  spare  day 
or  two  after  returning  from  the  Continent  and  before 
settling  to  work  again,  I  determined  to  run  over  to 
Birchborough  and  have  a  look  at  my  old  school, 
which  I  had  not  seen,  since  I  left  it  as  head  boy 
several  years  previously.  At  that  period  Dr.  Rodwell 
occupied  the  throne,  an  awiul  despot,  before  whose 
glance  the  stoutest  heart  in  the  school  would  quail ; 
a  sonorous  voice  had  he,  for  rolling  out  passages  of 
Homer  or  -^schylus ;  an  arm  too,  strong  to  wield  the 
birch,  as  many  a  luckless  urchin  could  testify.  But 
advancing  age  and  thirty  years  of  teaching  had  told 
on  those  once  gigantic  powers,  and  he  is  now  com- 
fortably settled  in  a  country  vicarage  with  the  prospect 
of  the  next  bishopric  that  falls  vacant.  His  successor 
is  a  man  of  very  different  calibre;  an  able  scholar, 
but  a  professor  of  the  new-fashioned  views  which  I 
abhor,  and  withal  my  senior  by  so  few  years,  that 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  him  with  a  familiarity, 
which  closely  borders  on  contem{)t.  The  old  slow- 
going  trustees  also  have  replaced  by  a  new  governing 
body,  who  talk  of  removing  the  school  to  another  site. 
These  changes,  grievous  in  my  eyes,  formed  my  chief 
inducement  for  pajring  my  visit,  before  such  desecration 
could  be  perpetrated. 

.  I  do  not  care  to  own  how  my  heart  beat,  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  town.  As  the  train  sped 
through  the  adjoining  country,  familiar  objects  kept 
flashing  before  my  eyes  ;  there  lie  the  meadows,  which 
always  seemed  so  interminably  long  at  "hare  and 
hounds!"  there  is  the  level-crossing  with  the  old 
gate-keeper,  whom  we  used  to  drive  wild  with  peas 
on  our  journeys  home !  there  the  river  and  the  boat- 
houses!  the  cricket  field  with  the  boys  playing!  the 
school-tower  peeping  up  among  the  trees!  and  here 
we  are  at  last  in  the  station,  that  station  so  dear  to 
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us  all  as  the  half-year  drew  to  a  close,  so  hateful, 
when  it  received  us  back  at  the  end  of  the  holidays- 
How  different  the  present  scene  from  that,  which 
presented  itself  when  last  I  set  foot  on  this  platform. 
Then  I  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  the  cynosure  of  every 
eye,  leaving  the  school  as  its  head  boy;  surrounded 
by  outstretched  hands  all  eager  for  one  last  grasp 
of  mine ;  and  started  on  my  journey  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  my  comrades.  Now  I  arrive,  an 
ordinary  and  insignificant  stranger,  with  no  one  to 
greet  me  but  the  porter,  who  takes  my  luggage  and 
the  'bus-drivers  touting  for  their  several  hotels.  Such 
moments  make  a  man  feel  old,  hardened  and  mis- 
anthropical. 

However,  I  am  att  once  seized  on  by  one  of  the 
aforesaid  'bus-drivers,  and  before  many  minutes  have 
elapsed  find  myself  sole  occupant  of  the  Green  Dragon 
coffee-room,  in  the  proud  position  of  an  "  old  fellow." 
"An  old  fellow!"  what  a  glorious  state  we  considered 
it  when  youngsters  ourselves;  how  we  admired  and 
envied  these  same  "  old  fellows ! "  what  "  swells  "  we 
thought  theni!  nothing  to  do;  no  one  to  fag  for; 
plenty  of  money ;  and  the  power  of  getting-up  when 
they  liked.  Jones  junior,  who  has  spent  his  last 
shilling  on  cakes  some  weeks  ago,  whispers  to  his 
chum  Smith  tertius,  all  the  great  things  he  will  do 
when  he  comes  down  as  an  old  fellow;  how  hell 
buy  lots  of  things;  not  get  up  till  twelve  o'clock; 
and  above  ali,  pay  off  old  Snorter  "for  that  beastly 
imposition"  he  set  him  the  other  day.  Such  were 
my  feelings  once,  my  young  friend;  how  different 
now!  I'm  an  "old  fellow,"  but  I  care  for  none  of 
these  things.  I  am  most  amicably  disposed  towards 
the  Rev.  S.  Snorter,  though,  I've  no  doubt,  he  has 
set  me  many  an  imposition  in  my  time;  as  for  the 
cakes,  which  you  regard  as  not  far  short  of  ambrosia, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  touch  anything  so  unwholesome ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Master  Jones,  with 
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his  inky  fingers  and  five  hundred  lines,  to  whom 
half-a-crown  would  be  a  small  fortune,  is  a  far  happier 
fellow  than  I  with  nothing  to  do  and  the  power  to 
call  for  what  I  will  "at  mine  inn,"  and  pay  for  it 
too.  Ah !  those  "  days  that  are  no  more ;"  we  never 
value  them  properly  until  they  are  past  beyond  recall ; 
'tis  the  same  all  through  life;  we  are  ever  looking 
forward  and  thus  failing  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment ;  in  childhood  we  long  for 
our  school-days  to  arrive;  art  school  for  college  life; 
at  college  for  the  tin^e  when  we  shall  earn  our  own 
bread,  and  then  for  such  a  period  as  shall  enable 
us  after  our  life's  labour  to  retire  to  ease  and  rest; 
after  that  there  only  remains  the  final  rest  which 
awaits  all  men  alike. 

The  head-master  receives  me,  when  I  call,  with 
great  courtesy,  nay  I  should  say  heartiness,  when  I 
consider  that  we  are  total  strangers ;  and  I  am  in- 
vited by  him  to  luncheon.  How  strange  are  my  feelings 
on  entering  the  old  house  once  again ;  can  this  be  the 
dining-room  ?  that  room,  which  to  my  formerly  inex- 
perienced gaze,  seemed  a  spacious  and  magnificent 
saloon ;  alas  it  has  shrunk  into  a  chamber  of  the  most 
ordinary  dimensions.  The  study  toa  with  its  rows  upon 
rows  of  books,  its  dim  light  and  formidable  array  of 
birches;  all  its  terrors  are  fled,  its  presiding  genius 
gone,  who  used  to  sit  like  some  Minos  or  Rhadamanthus 
glowering  on  his  victims  fi-om  the  surrounding  gloom. 
Nor  do  I  feel  greater  qualms  on  entering  its  once  awful 
shade  than  I  should  on  stepping  into  a  Landon 
Eating-House. 

During  our  conversation  at  lunch,  I  am  told  of 
numerous  alterations  which  are  contemplated;  the 
whole  system  of  education  is  to  be  changed  and  the 
school  divided  into  classical  and  modern  sides ;  natural 
science  and  chemistry  classes  are  to  be  started,  and 
a  laboratory  built  when  the  schools  are  moved.  The 
mention  of  the  last  named  circumstance,  as  an  event 
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shortly  to  be  expected,  rouses  me  to-  action  and  I 
hotly  deprecate  the  advisability  of  such  a  step.  To 
think  that  the  old  walls  with  their  crumbling  stonei- 
work  and  mellow  tints,  their  carved  battlements  "^d 
rich  gables,  their  coats  of  arms  and  weather-beaten 
figiires,  hallowed  as  they  are  by  a  thousand  endearing 
recollections,  should  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
some  glaring  erection  of  free  stone  or  variegated  brick! 
such  an  act  appears  to  me  little  short  of  sacrilege 
and  the  mere  idea  of  it  is  hard  to  bear. 

Sad  at  heart  I  stroll  across  the  court  to  visit  my 

old  quarters ;   dinner  is  just  over  and  the  hall  full  of 

boys,  some  larking  about  and  pelting  each  other  with 

fragments   of  bread,   others  endeavouring  to  get  up 

their  afternoon  lessons;    the  atmosphere  is  close  and 

-or    an    odour   of  boiled    cabbage   assails  my 

nostrils,   rnat  x  .^   ^Xmo^t  brought  over  to  those  of 

my  late  adversary's  .;ews,   which   relate  to  the  ad- 

vantages  of  lofly  and  weii^^v^iated  apartments. 

I  am   at  first  regarded  wK.  a  fixed  stare  on  th^ 

part  of  the  inmates,   then  no  ^irther  notice  is  paid 

me.     I  see  inscribed  on  the  walls  round  me  numerous 

names,  my  own  and  friends'  amag  them ;  those  toa 

of  boys  whom  I  only  remember  lear  the  bottom  of 

the  school,  and  at  that  time  not  entHed  to  the  honour 

of  an  inscription  (for  on   that  subject  our  code  was 

very  strict) ;  doubtless  they  rose,  becane  great  in  our 

little  world,  perhaps  attained  the  highest  distinctions 

and   then  passed   away   and   are   forgotten  just  as  I 

am  now.     I  see  a  boy  go  up  to  and  open  the  locker 

where  I  used  to  keep  my  goods  and  thattels ;  I  at 

once  regard  him  as  an  intruder  and  (sM  is  the  force 

of  association)  am  very  near  calling  hmnback;    yet 

that   locker   has   probably    had    half-a-do-^^  ^"^^^ 

since  it  was  in  my  possession.  V 

I  saunter  into  the    prefect's  room   an^ 

myself  to  the  head-boy;  he  receives  me  very  ^  ^ 

and  expresses  pleasure  at  making  the  ac 
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of  one  whose  name  he  has  frequently  heard ;  he  then 
invites  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  cricket  field  after 
school,  which  invitation  I  accept,  and  saunter  put 
again.  The  bell  rings,  the  boys  run  helter-skelter 
to  their  various  forms,  and  I  am  again  left  alone; 
alone  for. two  weary  hours  with  my  melancholy  re- 
ffections,  except  when  I  occasionally  accost  some  small 
boy,  who  comes  out  on  the  pretext  of  fetching  a  book, 
but  in  reality  to  escape  being  put  on  and  turned  in 
his  construing.  Poor  little  wretch  !  how  he  spins^out 
the  legal  five  minutes  to  its  greatest  possible  dimen- 
sions! Yet  how  gladly  would  I  change  places  with 
him,  endure  his  master's  frown,  aye,  and  write  the 
dreadfiil  imposition  too,  if  I  could  only  enjoy  again 
those  years  of  happy  carelessness,  which  he  is  allowing 
to  slip  away  quite  unappreciated. 

At  four  o'clock  my  friend,  the  head  boy,  re-appeafs 
and  we  set  out  for  the  cricket-field.  On  our  way 
we  pass  many  well-remembered  spots  and  I  begin  to 
hol^  forth  enthusiastically  to  my  companion  on  the 
exploits  of  former  days ;  I  point  out  the  tremendous 
ditch  which  Walker  jumped  when  he  won  the  steeple- 
chase; the  field  where  Robinson  thrashed  that  big 
cad';  and  relate  how  so-and-so  once  hit  a  ball  right 
over  the  pavilion,  and  whats-his-name  ran  that  amaz- 
ingly quick  hundred  yards.  Bflt,  alas,  I  find  that 
all  these  glories  have  passed  away  an*  are  remembered 
no  more;  what  do  men  of  to-day  care  for  so-and- 
so's  great  hit  or  whats-his-name's  one  hundred  yards  ? 
the  steeple-chase  of  ten  years  back  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  interest ;  and  other  Robinsons  and  Walkers 
have  arisen  in  the  land,  whose  deeds  of  prowess  eclipse 
those  of  my  heroes;  so  my  companion,  as  he  listens 
to  my  tales  with  an  air  of  polite  condescension, 
probably  sets  me  down  in  his  heart  as  an  interminable 
proser.  And  why  should  you  not  do  so  my  young 
friend  ?  my  feelings  were  just  the  same,  when  Taylor 
came  down  some  years  ago  and  I  as  head-boy  did 
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tiie  honours  of  the  place,  as  you  are-  doing  them  for 
me  to-day.  How  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  what  I 
considered- his  old-world  stories  and  ideas;  how  im- 
measurably his.  superior  I  thought  myself.  Now  I 
occupy  the  place  which  he  did;  then,  and  you  too 
will  occupy  it  some  day;  sO  gather  your  rose-buds 
while  you  may ;  your  sceptre  like  mine  will  soon  pass 
away  and  your  mark  wear  out,  as  mine  is  fast  doing. 

On  our  return  I  seek  out  the  school-porter  to 
borrow  the.  chapel-keys  from  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  old^stagers  who  were  here  in  my  time  and  his 
greeting  is  a  hearty  one.;  he  commits,  the  keys  to  my 
care  with  many  injunctions  to  return  them  before 
the  hour  for  locking-up.  I  pass  through,  the  ante- 
chapel  and  sit  down  in  the  very  seat  which  I  occupied 
on  my  first  day  at  school.  The  evening  sun  streams 
in  a  gorgeous  flood  through  the  painted  glass  of  the 
windows  above  me,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  place 
is  only  broken  by  the  distant  hum  of  bays'  voices 
and  the  cawing  of  the  -rooks  overhead  in  tiie.  neigh- 
bouring elms.  As  I  sit>  all  my^  school-days  pass  in 
rapid  succession  before  my  mind's  eye;  I  think  of 
my  first  appearance  in  this^  place,  a.  timid  and  childish 
boy;  how  step  by  step  I  rose  until:  I  attained/ the 
highest  position  the  school  had  to  g^ve;  I  think  of 
the  old  doctor,  as  hfe  used  to  appear  every  Sunday  in 
the  pulpit;  of  the  farewell  sermon,  which  he  preached 
every  summer,  when  the  elder  boys  left  us  full  of 
honours  to  strive  for  farther  distinctions  in  the  great 
world.  How  I  had  once  deemed  such,  a  position  as 
theirs  unattainable.  I  think  of  one  bright  summer 
Sunday^  when  that  sermon  was  preached  to  me,  and, 
as  I  conjure  up  the  scene  I  caa  almost  hear  the 
sonorous  tones  of  the  Doctor's  grand  old  voice  a6 
he  rolls  out  the  well-known  line  of  Milton's,  with 
which  he  always  terminated  this  address, 

"To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new," 
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My  heart  is  very  sore  and  rebels  within  me  when 
I  think  that  now  my  place  here  is  gone,  my  n^ame 
and  existence  almost  forgotten.  Then  my  eye  falls 
on  many  a  name,  rudely  carved  and  scratched  on  the 
oaken  benches  or  panels;  and  one  by  one  the  forms 
of  my  companions,  men  nobler  and  better  than  myself, 
rise  up  and  seem  to  rebuke  me  for  repining.  What 
right  have  I  to  murmur  when  so  many  others,  whose 
deserts  are  far  greater  than  hiine,  have  sunk  or  are 
sinking  into,  the  same  oblivion  ?  Should,  not  my  heart 
rather  be  filled  with  thankfulness  for  alj  the  advantages 
I  have  enjoyed  here?  for  the  cherished  memory  of 
iriends  beloved  and  happy  days  which  I  can  always 
preserve?  should  I  not.  rather  pray,  that  whatever 
changes  may  befall  the  dear  old  place,  they  may 
always  be  for  her  real  and  lasting  good  ?  At  such 
thoughts  my  heart  softens  and  I  rise  to  leave  the 
chapel  a  humbler  and,  I  hope,  a  better  man. 

As  I  found  no  special  inducement  to  tempt  me 
to  prolong  my  visit,  I  returned  to  town  by  the  early 
Xfb^n  on  the  following  morning. 

Sermo.. 
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ri^N  the  last  number  we  called  attention  to  the- 
^  representative  character  of  TAe  Eagle ;  and  not 
in  vain.  The  present  issue  of  a  number  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Term  testifies  to  the  gratifying^  re- 
sponse that  has  been  made  to  our  appeal.  We  now 
gladly  acknowledge  the  co-operative  assistance  that 
we  have  received.  The  Chronicler  especially  thanks 
those  who  have  helped  him  to  compile  the  information 
which  follows ;  he  asks  that  they  will  continue  their 
good  offices;  and,  moreover,  that  each  secretary  of 
a  club  or  society  will  hand  down  to  his  successors 
a  tradition  of  habitually  sending  to  The  Chronicler 
memoranda  of  all  that  is  noteworthy  in  the  current 
proceedings  of  his  particular  society  or  club.  By  this- 
means  the  various  details  will  be  fully  and  accurately 
announced,  and  Our  Chronicle  will  become  a  valuable 
record  of  the  internal  life  of  the  College,  and  of  its 
various  activities,  in  the  University,  in  the  Field, 
atid  on  the  River. 

A  Fellowship  has  been  vacated  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ellis,  B.D.,. 
who  married,  on  April  2nd,  a  sister  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
France,  B.D.,  formerly  Tutor  and  President. 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  B.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  has  succeeded 
to  a  Senior  Fellowship.  ^ 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  has  been  appointed 
Whitehall  Preacher. 

H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow,  hitherto  Secretary  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  it. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Adams  is  among  the  list  of  candidates  selected 
by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  distinction  of  F.R.S. 

J.  J.  Sylvester,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Wolwich,  (2nd  Wrangler  in  1837)  ^^ok  his  B«A. 
degree  on  February  29th.  A  Grace  was  afterwards  passed  to 
confer  upon  him  the  complete  degree  of  M.A. 

Prof.  Sylvester  has  been  appointed  Examiner  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Adams  in 
Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  London. 
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Prof.  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett  has  received  a  testimonial 
from  the  Professors  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  others, 
which  has  taken  the  form  of  a  Biennial  Scholarship  for  male 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  an  annual  prize 
for  female  students  of  the  same,  each  to  be  called  after  his 
name. 

R.  R.  Webb,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  at  Emmanuel 
College,  in  place  of  Professor  Greenhill. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Perkes,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Second 
Mastet  at  the  Grammar  Schoolj  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Two  new  stained  glass  windows  have  been  fixed  in  the 
Chapel  since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number;  one,  on 
the  north  side,  the  gift  of  W.  CunlifFe  Brooks,  M.A.,  M.P. ; 
the  other,  on  the  south  side,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Parkinson. 

The  undermentioned  honours  and  distinctions  have  been, 
obtained : 

Classical  TrIpos. 


First  Class, 

Second  Class, 

Thirds  Clas. 

Ds.  Cowie,  3rd 

FoweU 

Harper 

Bjishbrooke,  6th 

Andrew,  G. 

Shuker 

Foote,  loth 

Southam 

Madge 

Teasdale 

Wood 
Goldie 

Te 

[EOLOGicAL  Examination. 

First  Class :  Wood,  1 

7f, 

S.,  B.A.         Secoftd  Cla 

ss  : 

MarshaU,  b.a. 

SCHOLEFIELD  PRIZK. — W.  S.  Wood,  B.A. 

Davies  Scholarship. — T.  E.  Page. 

Bell  Scholarship.— C.  W.  E.  Body. 

Highly  distinguished  in  the  Examination  for  the  Chancellor's  Classical- 
Mcda£.— H.  M.  Cowie. 

The  Haberdasher's  Company  of  the  City  of  London  have  awarded  an 
Exhibition  to  R-  R,  Webb,  B.A. 

The  following  were  placed  in  the  First  Class  in  the  College 
Classical  Examination : 

Adams,  Freese,  Haslam,  Moser,  Newbold,  Page,  Wills. 

The  following  were  placed  in  the  First  Class  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  Examination : 
Koch,  Sollas,  Teall,  •Yule. 

The  Moral  Philosophy  Prize  for  Bachelors  has  been  awarded . 
to  Ds.  W.  M.  Ede,  b.a. 

The  English  Essay  Prizes  have  been  awarded  thus: 
yd  Year:  R.  F.  Chafes,      tnd  Year:  C.  J.  Cooper. 

On  the  1 9th  April  the  following  elections  were  made : 

Minor  Scholars.— H.  Wace,  from  Shrewsbuiy  School;  J.  T.  Ward;, 
from  Rochester  School. 

Exhibitioners.— J.  P.  Morgan,  from  Marlborough  CoUege;  G.  H.. 
Raynor,  from  Tonbridge  School. 

Minor  Scholars.—F.  J.  Homer,  from  Croydon ;  W.  J.  Ford,  from 
Repton  School.- 

Exhibitioners. — P.  J.  L.  Fisher,  from  Kensington ;  H.  W.  Simpkinson,. 
from  Marlborough  College ;    H.  T.  Talbot,  from  Winchester  College. 

Exhibition  for  Natural  Science.— M.  Stewart,  from  RossaU 
SchooL 
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The  undermentioned  Bachelors  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.  during  the  Lent  Term,  1872  : 

8th  Feb.,  W.  W.  Jones ;  29th  Feb.,  R.  C.  Atkinson,  H.  G.  Jcbb  ; 
21  March,  E.  D.  Holditch. 

The  degree  of  LL.M.  was  conferred  on  R,  Dixon,. M.A.,  and  that  of 
M*B.  on  \V .  J.  Kilner,  B. A. 

Musical  Society. — On  Thursday,  Feb.  29th,  a  conceit 
was  given  in  the  Schoolroom  at  Horningsea.  It  was  cixt 
thusiastically  received  and  heartily  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
The  following  was  the  programme  : 

Part  I. 

T,iao--Trovatore Pendlebmy,  Roughtoji,  and  Thomas^ 

Song— -The  Rhine  Maiden Bonnett 

Solo  (Violin) Roughton. 

QUARTETT Reynolds,  F.  T.  Madge,  Scammell,  and  Borville. 

OvERTURE—Abu  Hassan The  Orchestra. 

Song Scammell. 

QuARTETT F.  T.  Madge,  Bonnett,  Scammell,  and  Burville. 

Comic  Song H.  Madge. 

Waltz— Danube The  Orchestra, 

Part  II. 

Solo  (Pianoforte) Pendlebury. 

Comic  Song H.  Madge. 

Trio  (Violin,  Violoncello,  Pianoforte)— ^(ijrrfw ....  Pendlebury,  Thomas,  and 

Roughton. 

Quartett Reynolds,  F.  T.  Madge,  Scammell,  and  Burville. 

Solo  (Flute) Thomas. 

Waltz  (by  Mr.  Pendlebury) The  Orchestra. 

Quartett Reynolds,  Bonnett,  Scammell,  and  Burville^ 

Song F.  T.  Madge. 

Comic  Song H.  Madge. 

Galop— Soldaten  Lieder The  Orchestra, 

god  save  the  queen. 

GOD  bless  the  prince  OF  WALES. 

The  concert  in  the  present  Term  will  be  held  on  tb^ 
20th  of  May,  in  the  Guildhall.  It  is  expected  that  the  pro- 
gramme will  be 

Part  X. 

The  Overture  to  Idomeneo. 

Dr.  Garrett's  43rd  Psalm. 

Solo Mrs.  Dunn. 

Song "With  Verdure  Clad  " Miss  Ferrari:. 

The  First  Part  of  Saul. 

Part  II. 

Overture  to  Cenerentola^ 

Vocal  Qifartett. 

Solo  (Flute) H.  S.  Thomas. 

Duett Miss  Ferrari  and  Mrs.  Dunn. 

Macfarren's  May  Day, 
Solo Miss  Ferrari. 

Members  of  the  Musical  Society  will  be  sorry  to  receive 
the  news  of  the  death,  by  typhoid  fever,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
of  J.  W.  Barnett  (B.A.,  187,0,  30th  Wrangler),  formerly  librarian 
of  the  Society. 
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Boat  Clubs. — Lady  Margaret,'— Th^  following  are  ^the 
Crews  which  rowed  in  the  Races  this  Term :     i^      fj^^r^  ^  4>»^  »^ 
Second  Boat. 
I  4  M.  H.  Pugh  7 

5   H.  D.  Bonsey 
I  6  E.  E.  Sawyer 


R.  C.  Haviland  (how)  1 

2  W.  E.  Koch 

3  K.  Redgrave 


T.  H.  R.  Kirby 
H.  Brooke  {stroke) 
P.  Ellis  (cox) 


W.  Bumside  {fHno) 

2  W.  T.  Baker 

3  W.  H.  GwiUim 


7   W.  Carless 

R.  Merivale  {stroke) 
M.  F.  Hilton  {cox) 

circumstances,    the 


THIRD    BOAT. 

4  A.  W.  L.  Brodie 

5  W.  WiUs 

6  W.  Jaffray 

Owing  to  several  very  unfortunate 
2nd  Boat  lost  a  place,  being  bumped  by  Queens'  on-  the 
second  day  of  the  races.  On  the  last  day  it  would  certainly 
have  regained  its  position  by  bumping  Caius  2nd,  but  for 
an  accident  higher  in  the  division,  which  caused  general 
confusion  and  ended  in  no  bumps  near  that  part  of  the 
course  being  allowe^.  The  3rd  Boat  succeeded  in  catching 
Clare  2nd  at  the  end  of  the  course  on  the  first  day,  and 
rowed  over  during  the  remainder  of  the  Races. 

It  was  agreed  at  a  general  meeting  early  in  the  Term, 
that  a  4th  Boat  should  compete  for  a  place  in  the  third 
division,  and  accordingly  the  following  Crew  rowed  a  time 
race  against  Caius  3rd,  but  was  beaten : 


E.  C.  Peake  (bow) 

2  A,  A.  Williams 

3  J.  Livesey 


4  H.  L.  Pattinson 

5  F.  E.  Colenso 

6  R.  G.  Grasett 


7  W.J.  Newbold 
H.  G.  Willacy  {stroke) 
C.  J.  Clough  (cox) 


The   Scratch   Fours  were  rowed  on  Saturday,  March  9th, 
when  eleven  boats  started.    The  winning  crew  was : 


R.  C.  Haviland  {bow)  I 
2  T.  Latham 


3  R.  Merivale 
H.  Brooke  {stroke) 


W.  S.  Clarke  (cox) 


The  Bateman  Pair-oars  were  fixed  for  March  16th,  and 
ended  in  a  row  over  for  P.  J:Hibbert  (b/nu),  H.  T.  Wood  {siroke). 

A  a  general  meeting  on  Monday,  March  1 8th,  the  following 
were  elected  Officers  for  the  May  Term : 

President :— 'Rev,  E.  W.  Bowling 
Treasurer  ^'—K.  Merivale 
Secretary  .'-'P.  J.  Hibbert 
1st  Captain ;— J .  H.  D.  Goldie 


2nd  Captain : — F.  Hands 
Srd  Captain:—].  C.  Dunn 
4/A  Captain ;— J.  N.  Quirk 


J.  H.  D.  Goldie  rowed  stroke  of  the  University  Boat  for 
the  fourth  time*  in  the  race  against  Oxford. 

Our  success  in  the  race  was  very  largely  due  to  his  skill. 
A  part  of  his  rowlock  broke  early  in  the  race,  and  with  the 
utmost  calmness  he  rowed  on,  setting  the  stroke  as  usual, 
although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  apply  his  full  strength 
to  it. 

The  triumph  has  been  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  St.  Ives, 
of  which  town  his  father,  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Goldie,  M.A.,  is  Vicar, 
on  Thursday,  April  17th. 
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College  Boat  Club, — ^This  Club  was  very  successful  in  the 
Lent  Races.  On  Febraary  29th  they  won  their  heat  against 
Corpus  2nd,  on  March  ist  they  defeated  Caius  3rd,  the  winner 
of  the  other  heat,  thus  .securing  the  right  to  contest  the  last 
place  with  Emmanuel  3rd ;  this  they  did  successfully  on 
March  2nd,  and  subsequently  made  a  bump  every  day.  The 
crew  were : 


£.  L.  Main  {harm) 
J.  H.  Scholfield 
J.  A.  Sharrock 

The  Officers  for  the  present  Term  are : 


4  W.  M.  Hicks 

5  R.  W.  Metcalfe 

6  H.  W.  Scaife 


7  A.  G.  Schuyler 
S.  C.  Logan  {str^ 
J.  Jones  {cox) 


President  :^Mr.  Hudson 
Treasurer  z—'Mx.  Sandys 
Secretary ;— F.  W.  Henstock 
ist  Captain  .-—J.  H.  Scholfield 


2nd  Captain ;— R.  W.  Metcalfe 

Coptfnittee : 

W.  M.  Hicks,  S.  C.  Logan, 

J.  A.  ShaiTock. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Races : 


THIRD 

March  $th. 

Downing 

L.  Margaret  3 

Clare  2         \ 

I  Trinity  5   / 
Christ's  2 
Emmanuel  2  ) 

II  Trinity  2  f 
Trinity  Hall  4 
I  Trinity  6  \ 
St.  John's  ; 
Pembroke  2 


DIVISION. 

March  6th, 
Downing 
L.  Margaret  3 

I  Trinity  5 
Clare  2 
Christ's  2     \ 

II  Trinity  2 ) 
Emmanuel  2 
Trinity  Hall  4  | 
St.  John's       J 
I  Trinity  6 
Pembroke  2 


March  7th, 
Downing 
L.  Margaret  3 

I  Trinity  5 
Clare  2  1 

II  Trinity  2  j 
Christ's  2 
Emmanuel  2  \ 
St.  John's      j 
Trinity  Hall  4  \ 
I  Trinity  6       f 
Pembroke  2 


SECOND   DIVISION. 


March  4/A. 

30  Downing 

31  Clare  2  1 

32  L.  Margaret  3  j 

33  Christ's  2   \ 

34  I  Trinity  5  } 

35  Emmanuel  2 

36  Trinity  Hall  4  \ 

37  II  Trinity  2     j 

38  I  Trinity  6 

39  Pembroke  2  \ 

40  St.  John's    j 

March  ^th. 

15  Trinity  Hall  2 

16  Magdalene       \ 

17  St.  Catharine  j 

18  Clare  i 

19  Peterhouse  ) 

20  Corpus  2      / 

21  III  Trinity  2 

22  Pembroke 

23  Caius  2 

24  L.  Margaret  2 

25  Trinity  Hall.  3 1 

26  Queens*  / 

27  I  Trinity  4  I 

28  Jesus  2       ) 

29  Sidney  2 

30  Downing 

Volunteers. — Lieut.  Greenhill  having  resigned  his  Com- 
mission, Ensign  Roughton  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 
The  Ensigncy  thus  vacated  has  been  filled  up  by  the  election 
of  Serjeant  Willacy. 

The  Company  Challenge  Cup  was  won  in  the  Lent  Term 
by  Ensign  Roughton. 


March  5/*. 
Trinity  Hall  2  1 
St.  Catharine    ) 
Magdalene  \ 
Clare  I        / 
Corpus  2 
Peterhouse    \ 
III  Trinity  2  j 
Pembroke 
Caius  2 

L.  Margaret  2) 
Queens'  / 

Trinity  HaU  3) 
Jesus  2  / 

I  Trinity  4 
Sidney  2 
Downing 


March  6th, 
St.  Catharine 
Trinity  Hall  2 
Clare  i 
Magdalene  ^ 
Corpus  2     f 
HI  Trinity  2 
Peterhouse  \ 
Pembroke  j 
Caius  2  \ 
Queens*  f 
L.  Margaret  2 
Jesus  2 

Trinity  Hall  3  \ 
I  Trinity  4       / 
Sidney  2 
Downing 


March  7th, 
St.  Catharine 
Trinity  Hall  2  \ 
Clare  i  / 

Corpus  2 
Magdalene      I 
III  Trinity  2  1 
Ponbroke 
Peterhouse  I 

8ueens'      / 
aius  2 
L.  Margaret  2 
Jesus  2 
I  Trinity  4 
Trinity  Hall  3  ) 
Sidney  2  / 

Downing 
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The  OfiScers'  Pewter  was  won  by  Corporal  Percival. 

The  Roe  Challenge  Cup  for  recruits  has  been  won  by 
Private  Hodgkinson. 

At  the  Annual  Inspection  on  April  29th,  our  Company 
mustered  only  34  of  all  ranks.  The  remarks  of  the  Inspecting 
Officer  upon  the  small  attendance  throughout  the  Corps  were 
severe.  We  trust  that  the  College  will  come  forward  to  support 
its  Company ;  we  are  sure  that  it  has  only  to  be  known  that 
the  credit  of  the  College  is  in  danger  to  ensure  a  rapid  supply 
of  recruits. 

Athletics. — In  the  University  Sports  N.  J.  Littleton  won 
the  'Putting  the  Weight/  and  represented  the  University 
against  Oxforjd. 

E.  M.  Hawtrey  won  the  Three  Mile  Race  here,  and  ran 
a  dead  heat  with  Benson,  of  Oxford,  at  Lillie  Bridge. 

In  the  Inter-University  Sports  Cambridge  won  5  out  of  9 
events,  and  ran  a  dead  heat  for  the  Three  Miles  as  above. 

Cricket  Club. — ^The  following  are  the  Oflficers  of  the  Club 
for  the  current  season : 


Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling,  President, 
F.  C.  Cuisham,  Captain, 
H.  A.  Snow,  Secretary, 
T.  Latham,  Treasurer, 


H.  Strahan,  J 

T.  Micklem(C«//.  5  On  Committee, 
2nd  Eleven)       ) 


J.  M.  Batten,  G.  S.  Raynor,  A.  Batchelor,  .and  N.  J. 
Littleton  played  in  the  University  Freshmen's  Match.  G.  S. 
Ra3mor  took  3  wickets  in  the  first  innings  and  6  in  the  second. 
A.  Batchelor  got  33  runs. 

The  following  Matches  have  been  played  by  the  Collej^e : 

The  College  Eleven  v.  17  Freshmen  (with  T.  Latham  Captain^, — ^The 
chief  scores  were  as  follows :  For  the  Eleven,  F.  Tobin,  27  and  54 ;  S.  IT. 
Chamberlain,  2O;  Wickham,  25 ;  F.  C.  Cursham,  21 ;  J.  D.  Cochrane,  21. 
G.  S.  Raynor  took  6  wickets  for  53  runs,  and  J.  M.  Batten  in  the  second 
innings  took  7  wickets  foa  48  runs.  For  the  Freshmen,  T.  Latham,  44 ; 
T.  M.  Batten,  27 ;  N.  J.  Littleton,  52  ;  A.  Batchelor,  28 ;  A.  Strachan,  13  ; 
R.  Hill,  not  out,  12.  The  total  scores  of  the  Eleven  were  95  and  114 ;  of  the 
K^shmen,  191  and  19  for  i  wicket.  Thus  the  Freshmen  nearly  won  in 
one  innings. 

St.  jfohn^s  V.  Caius. — ^Total  scores :  S.  John's,  203  and  222  for  3  wickets  ; 
Caius,  144.  Match  not  concluded.  Tobin  made  30  and  62 ;  Latham,  57 
and  21 ;  Micklem,  not  out,  52,  and,  not  out,  34;  Cursham,  56;  Piatt,  not 
out,  31.  For  Caius,  Fryer,  65.  G.  S.  Raynor  4  wickets ;  G.  Young,  5  wicketsr 

SUjohn^s  V.  ClarOf  -Total  scores  ;  St.  John's  222  for  8  wickets ;  Clare 
102.    Tobin  43,  Latham  21,  Strahan  41,  Micklem  not  out  72. 

St,  John^s  V.  Cc/^JAf.- Total  scores  :  St.  John's,  239 ;  Corpus,  35  and  37. 
Latham  47,  Cursham  61,  Piatt  23,  Batchelor  32,  Micklem,  not  out,  22, 
Young,  MaUe,  Batten  and  Strahan  bowled. 

St.  John^s  V.  yesus  {2nd  Elevens). ^Toiol  scores :  Jesus,  1 2 1  for  7  wickets ; 
St.  John's,  112.     Micklem  got  36,  Cochrane  24. 

St,  John^s  V.  Emmanuel  {2nd  Elevens). —Total  scores:  St.  John's, 
98  and  95  for  3  wickets;  Emmanuel,  66.  Cochrane  bowled  8  wickets. 
Littleton  made  38  and  34,  Mieklem,  not  out,  32. 

St,  John's  v.  Trinity  {2nd  Elevens, )-^Tnidty  got  169 ;  St.  John's,  70 
for  6  wickets. 
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The  following  Matches  have  been  arranged : 
♦Wednesday,  May  Sth,  v.  Jesus  College ;  ♦Friday  and  Saturday,  Mnf 
loth  and  ii/A,  v.  «.  t.  \.*s  ;  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  i$th  and  i6w, 
V.  Perambulators;  Saturday,  May  iSth,  v.  Meteors  ;  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
May-^Qth  and  2ist,  v.  Incogniti ;  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  lyrd  and  24/A, 
V.  Cru^ders ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  2Sth  and  29/A,  v.  Et  Ceteras ; 
ThUftday  and  Friday,  May  30M  and  3IJ/,  v.  Trinity  College;  Saturday, 
S^une  Sth,  v.  Trinity  Hall, 

It  is  intended  to  have  as  many  Field  days  as  possible  from  3  to  6  o'dock 
on  each  day  that  the  ground  is  not  engaged  by  Matches.     The  sides  will  be 
chosen  on  the  ground  at  3  o^ilock,  uidess  previou^y  posted  on  the  screens. 
♦  Since  played,  and  won. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  of  the  Cricket  Qub  accounts  ifor 
the  year- 1 87 1  is  as  follows  : 


RSCEIPTS. 


£,  s.  d. 

Subscriptions  of  73  Members  91    50 
Football  Club i  11  6 


£g2  16    6 


Expenses. 

Debt  to  Bean  fi:om  1870  . .  18 

„      Rowe 1 

„      Bulstrode i 

„      Metcalfe,  Printer.,    o 

Hayward's  bill 46 

Tranter  (bowler)  7  weeks ) 

at  lor.  and  Railway  Fare/   * 
Parmenter  for  Prize  Bats.,     i 

University  Poll  Tax 3 

Postage o 

J.Dean,  on  account,  leaving  ) 


15  0 

10  0 

14  o 

I  0 


debt  of  ;^io.  4^.  6d, , 


.£9i  16   6 


THOMAS   LATHAM,  Treasunr, 

.  Pavilion  Fund. — ^The  Pavilion  Fund  progresses.  About 
1.50  Undergraduates  have  subscribed,  and  the  total  in  hand, 
including  /  20  given  by  past  Members  of  the  College,  is  £150. 

A  notice  has  lately  been  posted  on  the  screens  earnestly 
desiring  those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  come  forward 
with  contributions.  Unless  more  money  is  raised  it  will  be 
impossible  to  complete  the  building  in  time  for  the  next 
football  season,  as  was  hoped.    About  jf  100  is  still  wanted. 

We  are  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  Freshmen,  Cricket 
and  Football  Players  especially,  to  this  Fund,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  pecuniary  difl&culty  in  carrying  out  so  desirable 
a  project. 
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Bachelors  and  Undergradwitet : 


Adams,  A. 

Adams,  H.  B. 

Adams,  T. 

Adamson,  Rev.  C.  £.,  b.a. 

Aznew.  G.  W. 

Atexander,  R.  G. 

Allnutt,  S.  S. 

AndrewSfRev.  F.,  b.a. 

Annitage,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Arnett,  B. 

Bainbrid)ce,  Rev.  T.,  b.a. 

Bainea.  T. 

Bakewell,  J.  W..  b.a. 

Barnacle,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 

Barrett,  Rev.  W.  F.,  b.a. 

Batten,  T.  M. 

Bayard,  F.  C. 

Bayl«,P. 

Bennett,  H.  R.,  b.a. 

Banon,  R.,  b.a. 

tBauon,  T.  b.a. 
.  BttM,  J.  F.  H.,  B.A. 

IRoan,  J.  H.,  b.a. 

Bonnett.  J. 

BoMey,  H.  D. 

JBooUbee,  St.  John,  b.a. 

.fBoame,  A.  A.,  b.a. 

*fcott.  Rev.  W.,  B.A. 

Wj. 

pores,  D.  L.,  b.a. 
■.Mshaw,  W.  U.,  B.A. 

^llil,A.F.Q.,B.A. 
.Aown,  Rev.  J.  E.,  b.a. 

Aowne,  Rev.  W.  H.,  b.a. 

Bun,  Rev.  W.  L.,  B.A. 

Jii«es,E.T. 

»«fcr,  A.,  B.A. 

Caffia,  A.  W. 

Ottxa^Rev.  E.,  B.A, 

OMfaa,W. 

Cave,T. 

(Si^lin,  W.  H„  B.A. 

Cluytor,  E.  C,  B.A. 

Cheeaeman,  H.  J. 

Chfld,  W.  H.,  B.A. 

Claie,  O.  t.,  B.A. 

Clark,  D. 

Cto,  W.  J..  B.A. 

CM^Amold,  H.F.J.,  b.a. 
Coates,  A.  E. 
Cobbold,  F.  A. 
.  Coleby,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

»gBlenso.F  E. 
^Blenao,  R.  L. 
5*»a,  J.,  B  A. 
'  Cooper,  C.  J. 
i  Cooper,  G. 

,5*^^W.W.,B.A. 

'-  Oorteaux,  W.,  b.a. 

Setterill,F.  H. 
^CBjteriU.H.B.,B.A. 
R  •Owrie,  B.M.,B.A. 


Crouch,  W.,  B  A. 
Cruickshank,  G.  E  ,  b.a. 
Cummings,  C.  £. 
Cunvnghame,  H.  H.  S. 
Cursham,  F.  C. 
Cuttihg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Dale.  J.  W.,B.A. 
Darby,  Rev.  E.  G.,  b.a. 
Daviea,  J.  P.,  b  a. 
Deakin,  J.  E. 
De  La  Rue,  T.  A.,  b.a. 
DeWend,  W.  F.,  b.a. 
Done,  R.  H. 
Drew,  Rev.  C,  E.,  b.a. 
Duncan,  W.  H. 
Dunn,  J.  C. 

Dymock,  H.  Mc  L.,  b.a. 
Edmonds,  W.,  b.a. 
EUen,  F.  S.  ^ 

Evans,  A.,  b.a. 
Fallow,  T.M..  B.A. 
Farler.  J.  P. 
Fawkes,  W.  H. 
Fear,  J.  S. 

Field,  Rev.  A.  T.,  b.a. 
fFoote,  J.  A„  B.A. 
tFoirest,  G.  VV.,B.A. 
Foxwell,  H.  S.,  B.A. 
Frewen,  E. 
Gaches,  L.  B.,  b.a. 
Garnett,  W. 
Garrett,  E.  W. 
Garrod,  A.  H.,  b.a. 
Genese,  R.  W.,  b.a. 
Gillespie,  R.  A.,  b.a. 
Goldic,  J.  H.  D. 
Grasett,  G.  R. 
Grigg,  A.,  B.A. 
Gw^lkin,  A.  J.  C.    - 
Gwillim,  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  H. 
Hamond,  Rev.  P.  F.,b.a. 
Hanbury,  W.  F.  J. 
Hanson,  H.  R. 
Hardy.  J.  H. 
Harper,  F.  W.,  b.a. 
fHaskins,  C.  E  ,  b.a. 
•Haslam,  A.  B. 
Haslam,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
tHaslam,  F.  W.  C.  b.a. 
Haslam,  S.,  b,a. 
Haslam,  W.  A.,  b.a. 
Hathomthwaite,  J.  T.,b.a. 
Haviland,  A.  M. 
Haviland,  Jf.,  b.a. 
Hebb,  R.  G.,  b.a. 
Henderson,  J. 
Hey,  Rev.  R.,  b.a. 
Hibbert,  P.  J. 
Hoare,  A. 
Hoare,  C,  b.a. 
Hoare,  W.,  b.a. 


Hodgkinson,  G.  L. 
Hogg,  C.  B.A. 
Hope,  Rev.  C.  A.,  b.a. 
Howell,  H.  J.,  B.A. 
Hutchins,  E.  B.      ' 
Hutchinson,  T.  W. 
Inman,  J.  S.,  b.a. 
Innes,  J.  W.  Brodie,  b.a. 
Isherwood,  J.  N.,  b.a. 
James,  0.  H. 
Johnson,  J.  E.,b.a. 
fJohnson,  J.  M. 
Jones,  E.  M. 

Jones,  Rev.  Prof.  W.,  b.a. 
Jones,  E.  D.  W. 
Jones,  W.  A.,  b.a. 
Kelly,  E. 

Kers  ake.  Rev.  E.  K.,  b.a. 
Kiddle,  Rev.  F.  G.,  b.a. 
Koch,  AV.  E. 
Ladds,  Rev.  J.  S.,  b.a. 
Laing,  P.  H. 
Lambert,  A.  W.,  b.a, 
Lamplugh,  D. 
Lane,  F.  G.  A. 
Latham,  T. 
Latham,  H.,  b  a. 
Layard,  C.  P.,  b.a, 
Laycock,  J.  M. 
Lees,  G.  W. 
Ley,  A.  B.M.,  b.a. 
Littleton,  N.  J. 
Lorimer,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Low,  A.,  B.A. 
Lowe,  F.  J. 
Lyman,  F.,  b.a. 
Macdona,  Rev.  F.  A.,  b.a. 
Machell,  H.  L. 
Mackinnon,  F.  A.,  b.a. 
Manistv,  G.  E. 
Mant,  N.  W.  J.,  b.a. 
Margerison,  J.  B.,  b.a. 
Markham,  H.  W.  K.,  b.a. 
Marklove,  M.  W.  C,  b.a. 
Marrack,  R.  G.,  b.a. 
Marsden,  W.  H. 
Marsden,  Rev*  J.  F.,  b.a. 
Marsh,  J. 

Martj^n,  Rev.  R.  J.,  b.a. 
Massie,  J.,  b.a. 
Matthews,  H.  L. 
McKee,  Rev.  R.  A.,  b.a. 
Micklem,  T. 
Middle  wood,  M. 
Miller,  E.,  b.a. 
MUler,  E.  F.,B.A. 
Moore,  J. 

Moore,  Rev.  P.  H.,  b.a. 
Morshead,  R.,  b.a. 
Morgan,  R.  H.,  b.a. 
Mosley,  E.  R. 
•Moser,  E.  B. 
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BcbcJieJort  and  Ututergraduaies  (conthiued): 


Moss,  W. 

Murphy,  H.  H.,  b.a. 

Muagra-ve,  J.,  b.a. 

Newton,  H.  J. 

Nicholson,  H. 

Nickson,  C.  M.  E. 

Noon,  J.,  B.A. 

Norris,  L.  C.  C.  R.,  b.a. 

Oddie,  G.  V. 

O'Grady.T.  de  C. 

Oldacres,  Rev.  G.,  b.a. 

Oldham.  W.  C. 

Page,  T.  E. 

PaffC^Roberts,  Rev.  .F.,  B.A. 

Parrott,  Rey.  W.  L.,  b.a. 

Parsons,  B.' 

Pate,  H    W.B.A. 

Perkes,  R.  M. 

Perkins,  Rev.  T.  N.,  ?.a. 

Phillips,  H.,B.A. 

Phillips,  R.  W. 

Pinder,  H.  F. 

Pitman,  Rev.  E.  A.  B.,  b.a. 

Poscoe,  T.  B.  A. 

Powell.  T.,  B  A. 

Price.  E.  M. 

Prichard.  R.  K. 

Proctor,  R.  A.,  b.a.,  p.  and 

Sec.  B.A.S., 
Prowde,  R.,  b.a. 
Pujrh,  J.  II. 
Quirk,  J.  N. 
Redgrave,  R. 
Redhead,  Rev.  G.  E.,  b.a, 
Heece,  Rev.  A.  D.,  b.a. 
Reece,  I.  R.,  b.a. 
Reece,  Rev.  J.  E.,   b.a 
Reecc.  Rev.  R.  M.,  b.a. 
Reynolds,  B. 


Robinson.  Rev.  G.,  B.A. 
Roe,C.  F.,  B.A. 
Roiicoe,  T.,  B.A,' 
Roughton,  A.  H. 
Ryder,  Rev.  A.  C.  D.,  b.a. 
Saxton,  £.  S.,  b.a 
Scholfield,  J.  H. 
Scott,  Rev.  J.  H.,  B.A. 
fScriven,  J.  B.,  b.a. 
Shearwood,  J.  A.,  b.a. 
Slater,  B.  B. 
Smale,  \V„  b.a. 
Smith,  B.  A. 
Shuker,  A.,  b.a. 
Simpson,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
Smith,  B.  A. 
SoUas,  W.  J. 
Southam,  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Spedding,  J.  W.  H.  P. 
Spencer,  T.  B..  b.a, 
Stallard.  W.  T.,  b.a. 
Surkey,  G.  A.,  b.a. 
St.  Clair,  E.  H.  G. 
Staffurth,  J. 
Stokes,  H. 
Stokes,  Rev.  R.,  b.a. 
Stoney,  W.  C.  B  ,  b.a. 
Suart,  W.  K. 
Sykes,  A.  E.,  b.a. 
Tarleton,  A.  P.,  b.a. 
Taylor,  J.,  b.a. 
Taylor,  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Teall,  J.  J.  H. 
Teasdale,  J.,  b.a. 
Thomas,  H,  S. 
Tobin,  F.,  b.a. 
Toone,  J.,  b.a. 
Towsey,  A.,  b.a. 


Trumper,  J.  F.  W. 

Turner,  T.  A, 

Vatcher,  Rev.  J.  S.  A.,  b^ 

Vaughan,  W.  P.  U. 

Vipan,  F.  M.,  b.a, 

Waldo,  F.  J. 

Walker,  Rev.  J.  M.,  b.a. 

Waller,  H.  P. 

Walsh,  Rev.  A.,  b.a. 

Warleigh,  Rev.  F.  L.,  b  a. 

Watkins,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 

Watson,  A.  W..  b.a. 

Watson,  Frank,  b.a, 

Webb,  R.  R.,  B.A. 

Welldon,  J.  T.,  hJi, 

Welsby,  C.    . 

Whittington,Rev .  R.E., ».  A. 

Whytehead,  Rt  v.  H.  \  .,*.  a. 

Wilkes,  J.,  B.A 

tWi     , 

Wickens^ 

Wilcox, 

Wilkinson, , 

Wilkinson, 

Willacfk  H.  G. 

Williams,  Rev.  H.,  B,i 

Williams,  W.  G. 

Wills.  W. 

t Wilson,  K.,  B.A. 

Wilson,  W.  L. 

Wise,  J,  S. 

Wood,  F.  H.,  B.A. 

Wood.  H.  T. 

Wood,  W.  S.,  B.A. 

Wooler,  W.  W.,b.a, 

WooUey,  A.  D. 

Wybergh.  W. 

Wyles.  W. 


iTbytehead,  Rt  v.  H.  \  .,*.  a. 
rilkes,  J.,  B.A  j 

Wilki^s,  A.  S.,  B.A.  J 

iTickena,  H.  J ,  *      j 

?^ilcox,  F.  i 

iTilkinson,  A.  F.  L.«  b.4«    m 
^'ilkinson,  Kev.  J.  T..  9.^^ 


The  Subscription  for  the  current  year  is  fixed  at  4J.  6d;  it  includes 
Nos.  42,  43,  44,  being  the  first  three  numbers  of  Vol.  VIII.  Subscribt-rs 
are  requested  to  pay  their  Subscriptions  to  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  Bookseller, 
Trinity  Street.     Subscribers  should  leave  their  addresses  with  Mr.  Johnson. 

Non-resident  Subscribers  are  requested  to  give  notice  of  any  cbanp:e 
in  their  addresses. 

'".        The  Secrcti^ries  or  other  ^Members  of  College  Societies,  are  requested  it> 
send  in  their  notices  for  the  Chronicle  before  the  end  .of  the  current  Tcna- 

Contributions  for  the  next  number  should  be  sent  in  during  the  Loni: 
Vacation  to.  the  Secretary,  or  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

There  will  be  an  election  of  an  Editor  at  the  beginning  of  next  Term. 

A  few  copies,  of  the  engraving  from  the  Portrtiit  of  Lady  Margaret,   ^ 
which  is  in  the  Hall,  remain  still  on  hand  and  may  be  obtained  from  lh<; 
Secrctar}',  price  is.  each.     The  engraving  may  be  seen  in  the  Corabinatioi   1 
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THE    EAGLE. 


A  MAGAZINE  SUPPORTED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 


Printeir  fot  ^ttbstribfrs  0itlg. 


ti 


Hurricane  in  Mauritiu.s,   1K08                 .  .                .12') 

The  Dcstruclioji  of  Chicajjo  by  Fiix-  .                .                 ijf) 

A  Reciprocal  Mistake            ,                 .  .                .142 

Sonnet                .                 .                 .  .                .                 i^t) 

Pictures  in  llic  Ea.st  LoikIoii  Mu.>ou:a  .                .150 

Leaving  Tunc   .                .                 .  .,              ,                 i-,,{ 

The    (.'ambri(l;^c    Vnivcrjity    Contin^a-:ii  at    the    Autumn 

Manceuvres        .                .                 .  .                .         itnj 

Clio  Faiidicn     .                .                .  ,            ,    .                 171 

Ciernian  University  Life          .                .  .                .         I7f> 
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LIST    OF    SUBSCRIBERS. 

(*j  Denotes  the  Member*  of  the  Committee,    (t)  Late  Members  of  the  Committee^ 

THE  KEV.  THE  MASTER,  D.D. 

The  Reveuend  John  Spicer  Wood,  D.D.,  President, 

Fellows  of  the  College  and  Masters  of  Arts : 


t  Abbott,  licv.  K.  A.,  m.a. 
Adams.  l*r.i!'.  W.  G.,  Ji.A. 
Almnclc,  W.,  m.a. 
Anstice,  Rev.  J.  B.,  m.a. 
Athcrton,  Rev.  C.  I.,  m.a. 
Attenborough,RevW.F,M.A. 
f  Barlow,  Rev.  W.  H.,  m.a. 
Barnacle,  Rev.  H.,  m.a. 
Bateman,  Rev.  J.  F.,  m.a. 
Baynea,  T.  H.,  m.a. 
Beebee,  M.  H.  L.,  m.\. 
Bennett,  Prof.  Sir  W.   S., 

MUS.D. 

Besant,'W.  H.,m.a.,f.&.8. 
Bompas,  H.  M.,  m.a. 
Bonney,  Rev.  T.  G.,  B.t>., 
Bonney,  A.,  m.a.        [f.o.s. 
Bonsey,  Rev.  W.,  m.a. 
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HURRICANE  IN  MAURITIUS,    1868. 


1868,  the  island  of  Mauritius,  which  had  been 
most  severely  visited  by  a  plague  of  fever  the 
preceding  year,   was  very  badly    treated    by 
hurricanes  or  cyclones. 

Much  property  was  lost ;  one  planter  was  ;^7,ooo 
poorer  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  March  than  he 
had  been  in  the  morning;  so  many  of  his  buildings 
had  been  levelled,  his  mules  killed,  his  sugar  canes 
broken  and  laid.  The  whole  crop  that  year  re- 
alised scarcely  a  fourth  of  what  had  been  anticipated ; 
great  depression  ensued,  and  almost  all  useful  move- 
ments, religious  and  secular,  were  arrested. 

A  year  .or  so  afterwards,  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
an  account  given  by  a  clergyman  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  handled  by  the  wind,  on  the  Mendip 
hills;  and  people  were  disposed  to  be  incredulous 
about  it.  It  was  as  follows :  "  I  halted  a  moment 
"to  draw  my  plaid  more  tightly  round  my  shoulders, 
"and  then  went  forwards,  afler  casting  a  glance 
"  towards  Shut  Shelf  and  its  clumps  of  pines.  Flying 
"across  them  in  my  direction  came  a  ribbony  cloud, 
"  seemingly  about  200  feet  long,  and  the  same  height 
"above  the  trees.  It  was  coming,  javelin-fashion, 
."full  at  my  back,  yet  gyrating  like  a  misty  corkscrew. 
"  I  took  no  particular  notice  of  it,  as  the  flying  mists 
"play  strange  pranks  in  these  hills,  and  plodded  on 
"towards  Axbridge,  thinking  over  my  sermon.  Sud- 
"denly,  a  rush  and  roar  of  wind  arose  from  behind 
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"me.  I  was  struck  in  the  back  with  a  sensation 
"as  if  two  or  three  stout  cudgels  had  been  simul- 
"taneously  laid  across  me;  was  shot  forward  at  the 
"  top  of  my  speed  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult ;  ran, 
"or  rather  flew,  in  this  fashion,  for  about  100  yards, 
"during  the  last  twenty  of  which  my  feet  scarcely 
"  touched  ground ;  and  was  finally  hurled  to  the 
"earth  with  gfreat  violence,  and  rolled  over  half-a 
"  dozen  times  by  the  same  overmastering  typhoon.  In 
"  a  second  or  two  more  it  had  passed ;  and  I  sat 
"up  in  terrified  bewilderment.  I  found  myself  on 
"some  newly-laid  stones,  stunned,  bleeding,  bruised, 
"  my  coat  sleeves  torn  to  shreds,  and '  myself  be- 
"  plastered  from  top  to  toe  with  mud.  *  ♦  *  I 
"  staggered  on  to  my  legs,  dazed,  giddy,  deadly  sick." 
I  capped  this  experience  at  the  time  with  a  similar 
one  of  my  own ;  here  it  is:  "  On  January  3rd  of  last 
"year  I  was  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
"  Rev.  *  *  ;  but  came  oflF  rather  worse.  I  had  left 
"my  carriage,  which  was  not  safe  in  the  storm,  as 
"we  were  passing  a  deep  ravine  along  a  chausste; 
^"  when  suddenly  myself  and  several  others  were  struck 
"by  a  column  of  air,  which  levelled  the  surrounding 
"huts,  and  hurled  us  up  a  very  steep  hill  for  a  con- 
"  siderable  distance.  An  empty  cart  accompanied  us 
"in  disagreeable  proximity  during  our  forced  ascent. 
"A  large  carriage  in  front  was  overturned;  and  my 
"  own,  a  double  pony  carriage^drawn  by  strong  Pegus, 
"was  sent  flying  full  pace  up  the  hill.  The  driving 
"box,  which,  it  is  true,  was  a  movable  one,  was 
"lifted  out  of  its  bearings,  despite  screw-nuts;  the 
"coachman  being  on  it  all  the  while.  It  was  landed 
"  in  a  clump  of  trees ;  and  recovered,  bent  about,  the 
"next  day  but  one.  The  driver  was  jerked  out  and. 
"  badly  hurt.  Some  foot-passengers  clung  to  the  scrub 
"on  the  bank;  but  others,  like  myself,  were  knocked 
"down  and  more  or  less  injured;  one  side  of  my  coat 
"  and  trowsers  was  torn  off";  and  I  was  so  lacerated  by 
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"the  macadam  and  other  things  with  which  I  came 
"in  contact  as  I  was  driven  alSng  upon  my  face, 
"that  I  was  lame  and  laid  up  for  a  month,  and 
"  shall  always  bear  the  scars.  The  blast  was  repeated 
"three  or  four  times;  and  we  only  saved  ourselves 
"from  further  mischief  by  lying  flat  in  the  mud  on 
"our  faqes  to  let  it  pass.  The  air  was  full  of  flying 
"stones,  sharp  rain,  and  bits  of  wood.  But  within 
"a  few  yards  of  the  column  everything  "was  com- 
"paratively  quiet." 

This   hurricane,   therefore,   was   but   partial  in   its 
effects,  and  did  not  cause  any  serious  damage. 


Before  I  was  well  recovered  from  this  accident, 
duty  required  me  to  be  about  again ;  and  one  day 
as  I  was  driving  down  a  bad  hill  in  a  high  gig, 
my  horse  took  fright ;  I  was  pitched  out  on  my 
shoulder,  and  broke  a  collar-bone.  Thus  it  happened 
that  when  the  great  hurricane  of  the  12  th  March 
came,  which  needed  strength  and  nerve  to  encounter 
it,  I  was  doubly  a  cripple ;  and  I  was  otherwise  shaken 
too  by  personal  anxieties  and  domestic  calamities. 
That  morning  all  had  warning  from  Port  Louis  ob- 
servatory to  look  out  for  bad  Weather;  and,  after  a 
boisterous  night,  the  storm  began. 

The  first  thing  on  such  occasions  is  to  shut  up 
the  house,  literally.  Every  window  is  fitted  with  a 
strong  inch-bqard  shutter ;  and  these  and  the  doors 
receive,  in  iron  cramps  or  shoulders,  iron  bars  of  a 
square  inch  section.  Some  such  bars  I  afterwards 
saw,  bent  up  into  elbows  by  the  wind  playing  upon 
the  shutters.  All  crevices  also  about  the  house,  and 
weak  places  round  the  roof,  basement,  or  cellars, 
should  be  nailed  up  with  planks.  If  the  wind  once 
finds  its  way  into  an  enclosure,  it  will,  under  the 
enormous  pressure,  burst  everything  before  it  to  get 
out.      Before  we  were    quite   confined   to    the    main 
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house,  at  about  10  o'clock  A.M.,  the  wind  was  so 
strong  that  the  str^w-thatched  stables,  servants'  huts, 
and  school  were  unroofed;  and  soon  after  they  came 
bodily  down:  only  the  stone  kitchen  stood,  and  its 
rafters  and  tin  roof  had  been  lifted  and  twisted  out 
of  shape.      All  fences  and  palings  had  been  levelled 

some  time  before. 

« 

We  could  not  tell  how  our  neighbours  were  faring ; 
nor  could  they  render  assistance  to  us.  Soon  we  were 
totally  shut  in  from  the  little  light  of  day  there  was, 
our  candles  flickering  in  the  draught ;  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  sudden  blasts  was  such  that  it  was 
most  dangerous  to  unclose  a  door  or  window-shutter 
even  for  a  moment.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the 
extra  atmospheric  pressure  during  *  a  blow'  was  half 
a  hundred  weight  to  the  square  foot  Now  the  momen- 
tum with  which,  at  a  high  velocity,  the  column  of  air 
producing  this  pressure  would  make  its  first  impact, 
would  test  any  fabric  short  of  an  armoured  ship.  If 
one  did  venture  a  rush  outside  to  reconnoitre  in  the 
rear  of  a  blast,  not  a  yard  in  front  could  be  seen  for 
the  blinding  drift,  and  scudding  leaves  and  twigs  and 
stones  and  dirt,  the  whirling  branches,  tiles,  and  pieces 
of  roof.  Water,  too,  from  the  continuous  and  tremen- 
dous rain,  was  swashing  and  pouring  in  a  big  lake,  ^ 
and  dashing  in  perilous  and  impassable  torrents  round 
about  the  house,  and  down  into  the  neighbouring  river 
and  ravines.  1 

When  the  *  dependances'  came  down,  we  had  to 
take  in  for  refiige  our  whole  compound — about  25 
Indians  and  Creoles  (catechist,  schoolmaster,  servants 
and  their  families).  The  cow  and  goats  we  tethered 
up  in  the  verandah  to  leeward.  The  carriage  was 
half  crushed  beneath  the  debris  of  the  coach-house; 
fortunately  the  ponies  had  just  been  sent  away. 
These  inconveniences  lasted  for  about  a  fortnight, 
before  we  could  find  other  lodgment  for  our  household. 
During  the   storm  the  apartments  were  all  more  or 
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less  flooded ;  and  we  sat  up'  on  chairs,  without  shoes 
or  stockings. 

About  noon,  the  gale  was  at  its  height.  With  a 
.  rage  and  fuiy  inconceivable,  a  steady,  awful  blast 
came  on,  roaring  and  crashing  through  the  filhao 
forest,  snapping  the  trees  like  grass  stems  before  it. 
We  heard  it  making  for  us  up  the  ravine,  a  mile 
or  two  away.  On  it  came  We  felt  the  increasing 
pressure 'of  the  air  as  it  neared  us.  Down  sank  the 
candles  mysteriously,  down,  and  down,  and  almost 
out.  Dark  and  deadly  still  for  a  fraction  of  a  second ! 
A  roar  like  thunder  the  garden's  length  away!  An 
instant :  and  it  was  on  us.  The  house  was  struck. 
Broadside  fell  the  blow  upon  it  like  an  avalanche. 
It  yielded  and  reeled,  shook  to  the  foundation, 
quivered,  and  groaned,  and  shrieked,  like  a^Jiving 
thing.  The  beams  worked  and  ground  fearfully. 
The  roof  lifted.  The  ceiling  parted  several  inches, 
and  showed  a  pitchy  sky.  Down  came  the  water, 
in  a  heap,  through  the  aperture ;  and  then  it  righted 
again.  One  might  almost  as  well  have  b^en  in  an 
earthquake.  Another  and  another  blast  succeeded  at 
short  intervals,  and  we  feared  the  building  must  fall 
and  bury  us  alive.  Yet  all  we  could  do  was  to  go 
round  with  hammer  and  nails,  planks  and  ropes, 
patching  up  and  caulking  out  the  wind.  As  to  leaving 
the  house,  it  could  not  be  thought  of— for  many  of 
us  were  women  and  children — and  there  was  no  refuge 
within  reach.  The  nearest  houses  were  half-a-mile 
oflf,  through  flooded  fields  or  swollen  torrents.  To  go 
out  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  certain 
destruction. 

God  be  praised,  no  lives  were  lost  in  our  quarter. 

This  -  (noon)  was  the  time  when  most  harm  was 
done ;  and  that  by  the  same  deadly  swoop  of  Typhon, 
the  confounder,  the  destroyer,  the  blinding  storm, 
whom  Zeus  himself  found  it  so  hard  to  quell.  But 
the  hurricane  continued  all  that  day  and  night,  and 
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most  of  the  next.  For  three  nights  we  could  not 
retire  to  rest,  but  steal  only  snatches  of  wearied  stupor 
rather  than  of  repose.  We  could  not  get  at  our 
provisions,  and  so  made  but  poor  fare. 

Xhe  terror  and  chaos  of  confusion  outside  it  would 
be  impo^Si^ile  to  describe.  Many  thought  the  end  of 
the  world  was  come  at  last.  No  old  inhabitant  re- 
memb^ed  such  a  storm.  Certainly,  there  had  been 
none  comparable  to  it  for  40  years ;  about  which  time 
ago  it  was  said  a  hurricane  had  turned  the  Royal 
College  round  several  inches  on  its  base.  I  have 
seen  houses  of  smaller  dimensions  so  served.  The 
Entire  roof,  high  pitched,  of  a  very  large  house  near 
^us,  blew  right  off,  and  fell  upon  the  stables,  30  or 
-;/  40  yards  away,  killing  four  horses  and  breaking  a 
carriage.  The  family  occupying  this  house  were 
rescued  by  some  neighbours  and  the  police,  who 
dragged  them  to  a  place  of  comparative  security, 
along  an  avenue  of  stumps  of  trees,  crouching  and 
holding  on  as  they  went.  R6duit,  the  Governor's 
country  residence,  built  of  stone,  had  one  wing  half 
destroyed.  The  Governor  and  his  wife  narrowly 
escaped  death,  having  just  in  time  left  a  room  the 
roof  of  which  fell  in,  bringing  with  it  a  stone  chimney 
upon  the  table  where  they  had  been  writing.  Mag- 
nificent trees  were  strangely  mangled  and  distorted, 
where  left  standing  at  all.  The  wreck  of  one  of 
the  largest  in  front  of  Reduit  was  quite  a  spectacle. 
Whole  avenues  fell;  ^nd  the  roads  were  in  many 
places  quite  blocked  up.  Two  very  good  stone 
churches  were  blown  down  ;  an  iron  one  was  crumpled 
up  like  an  empty  paper  bag  from  a  pastry-cook's; 
the  roof  blew  off  another  stone  church,  and  it  had 
its  windows  stoven  in,  and  its  furniture,  including 
pulpit,  ^larmpnium,  and  pews,  all  smashed.  The 
gfreatest  example,  perhaps,  of  the  power  of  the  wind 
was  afforded  by  a  very  fine  iron  railway  vifi^duct, 
spanning    Grand    River    Cascade.     This   was    lifted 
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bodily  QfiF  its  columns  and    hurled  into  the  bed   cff^.    i^- 
the  river.  ^  ,  ^  jk^x 

The  cane  fields  were  literally  devastated.    All  the       '^  ,/  '"^^f 
lands  afterwards  shewed  one  uniform  leaden,  muddy 
hue.     Not  a  particle  of   vegetation  remained'  where  • 
tbe  wind  had  passed,  and  the  trunks  of  trees  were 
barked;  the  road-side  banks  also  were  scratched  and 
scraped   in  long  parallel  lines  by  the  grit  and  stones  \ 

scudding  through  the  air.  In  the  harbour  great 
damage  was  done  to  shipping;  and  a  considerable 
island  was  cast  up  by  the  waves,  a  good  distance 
from  the  shore.  Every  street  and  open  space  in  town 
-were  filled  with  mud  and  debris,  as  were  also  the 
lower  stories  of  the  houses  in  many  places.  Great 
care  was  taken  by  the  authorities  speedily  to  remove 
all  these  accumulations ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  eflfect 
of  the  hurricane  may  be  considered  decidedly  bene- 
ficial from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  But,  what  with 
the  fever  which  doubly  decimated  the  island  in  1867, 
and  the  severity  of  this  disaster,  the  colony  received 
such  injuries  in  its  commerce  and  finance,  that  it  will 
be  years  before  it  can  resume  its  former  prosperous 
position. 

ADAM. 
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Proud  sweeps  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  main, 

Or  where  beneath  Quebec's  high  citadel 

He  undivided  rolls  a  broadening  flood. 

Or  where  meandering  mid  a  thousand  isles 

He  quits  Ontario's  blue  expanse,  and  proud 

Rides  o'er  his  bosom  many  a  white-winged  bark, 

That  to  the  over-peopled  older  world 

Bears  store  of  golden  grain,  far-harvested 

Mid  ancient  forests  dark  with  oak  and  pine, 

Where  eager  n>en  with  ceaseless  industry  - 

And  toilsome  axe  laboriously  ringing 

Had  cleared  the  virgin  acres,  thence  conveyed 

Adown  some  stream  o'er-arched  with  wreathing  boughs, 

Or  over  prairie  plains,  that  undulate 

Boundless  as  Ocean,  to  the  distant  town, 

Chicago's  central  mart.    There,  by  the  shore 

Of  Michigan,  from  midst  the  encircling  plain 

Had  risen,  as  by  sudden  magic  reared, 

A  thronging  hive  with  busy  murmurings, 

That  told  of  fruitful  toil  and  hoarded  wealth, 

By  potent  Commerce  sudden  raised,  than  whom, 

\Vhen  hand  in  hand  she  walks  with  Industry, 

No  goddess  with  more  sure  enchantment  wields 

The  power  that  wills  great  works  and  works  its  will. 

She  with  her  clarion  voice  had  loudly  called 

Her  eager  vassals,  where  the  weary  waves 

But  lately  washed  a  solitary  shore 
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Save  when  some  Indian  shot  his.  fragile  skiflF 
Swift  o'er  the  waters,  as  in  summer  heat 
A  darting  swallow  skims  the  level  lake. 
She  called;    and  at  her  voice  the  silent  mere 
Quickened  with  life,  and  straight  a  thousand  keels 
Furrowed  its  bosom,  and  the  shore  till  then 
Desolate  and  drear  echoed  with  hurrying  crowds, 
Who  traced  the  long-drawn  street,  or  eager  formed 
Vast  granary,  harbour,  house,  pier,  wharf,  or  dock. 
Till,  scarce  a  generation  passed,  ardse 
Grrowing  with  ceaseless  growth  the  wondrous  walls 
By  thrice  ten  myriads  peopled.     With  such  speed 
Neath  pine-clad  Ida  rose  the  Dardan  towers 
Reared  for  a  faithless  king  by-  fabled  gods ; 
Or  with  such  power  of  old  the  Tyrian  queen 
Mid  Libyan  deserts  planned  her  capital. 
Imperial  Carthage,  long  the  chosen  seat 
Of  Commerce,  whence  her  laden  argosies 
Tempted-  the  perilous  sea,  or  to  tTie  East, 
Or  through  the  Western  Gates  to  unknown  lands 
That  border  Ocean,  and  returning  brought 
The  treasured  wealth  of  distant  emperies. 
So  grew  she  fostered  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
Till  lust  of  conquest  armed  victorious  Rome 
Against  her  ramparts  and  self-kindled  fire 
Consumed  alike  her  glory  and  her  shame. 
But  not  for  her  from  forth  the  funeral  pyre 
Sprang  with  fresh  force  a  newer  nobler  life, 
Those  queenly  halls,  those  merchant  palaces 
No  lasting  fortune  reared  afresh,  but  now 
The  voyager  skirting  Afric's  coast  may  view 
A  wind-swept*  cape,  where  wandering  Bedouins 
By  mouldering  aqueduct  or  ruined  arch 
Encamp  and  reck  not  of  the  storied  Past. 

♦  Lamartine,  Voyage  en  Orient,  "L'oeil  ne  voit  rien  qu'un  promontoire 
nu,  s'^levant  sur  une  mer  d^erte ....  quelques  aqeducs  en  mines ....  une  ville 
barbare  auprte,  oil  ces  noms  mSmes  (Scipon,  Annibal,  Canton  d*Utique)  sont 
inconnus.*'     19  jnillet  1833. ' 
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But  thee,  Chicago,  brighter  destinies 
Snatch  from  such  dark  oblivion,  for  thy  walls 
Swift  reared,  swift  ruined,  and  as  swift  restored 
Shall  throb  once  more  with  pulsing  energy. 
Once  more  through  every  coursing  artery 
The  eager  life-stream  freely  circulate 
Till  new-bom  vigour  glow  with  healthier  life. 
What  tho'  Calamity  with  sudden  stroke 
Hath  smitten  to  thy  centre?    Tho'  her  rage 
Arming  its  utmost  force  and  leagued  with  fire 
Hath  half  consumed  thee  ?    Still  remains  unscathed 
The  noble  half,  the  unconquerable  will. 
That  shining  brightest  in  the  darkest  hour 
Wrests  tenfold  splendour  from  adversity. 
For  neither  hostile  hand,  nor  dark  despair 
Kindled  thy  flames  to  mock  a  foeman's  toil 
And  balk  a  hated  victor  of  his  prey ; 
Nor  didst  thou  fall  amid  the  maddening  strife 
Of  civil  discord  red  with  kindred  blood. 
As  when,  but  late,  by  Seine's  empurpled  stream 
A  ftirious  mob  more  furious  from  despair. 
Fired  with  unpitying  hands  the  impenal  halls. 
Where  ancient  pomp  and  pride  of  peerless  power 
Had  held  their  state,  and  to  their  splendid  court 
Amassed  the  choicest  ornaments  of  art. 
Not  such  thy  ruin;    not  mid  war  and  woe. 
When  men  against  their  fellows  league  with  Death, 
Came  thy  destruction:    but  the  twilight  grey 
Was  slowly  waning  into  silent  night; 
Hushed  was  the  busy  hum  of  toilsome  men, 
Hushed  was  the  city's  roar,  and  all  was  peace, 
Such  peace  as  well  befits  a  Sabbath  eve, 
When  men  should  think  on  Him,  whose  sacrifice 
Left  peace  to  be  with  all,  rich  legacy 
O'erlooked  too  often  mid  life's  fitftil  storms. 
Yet  often  valued  on  the  day  of  rest. 
And  most  of  all,  when  darkness  gathering  slow 
His  shadowy  mantle  o'er  the  landscape  draws, 
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And  solemn  silence  with  its  wondrous  charm 
Steals  o'er  the  senses,  till  the  spirit  feels 
That,  somewhere,  after  turmoil  there  is  peace. 

So  lay  the  city  in  the  lap  of  eve, 
But  overhead  the  brightening  stars  appeared 
And  glassed  their  sparkles  in  the  crystal  lake, 
While  silence  reigned  supreme :    as,  when  a  storm 
Impends,  the  winds  are  hushed,  the  murmuring  woods 
Forget  their  whispers,  and  the  tuneful  choir 
Astonished  cease  to  shrill  the  wonted  song. 
Then  sudden  peals  the  thunder,  marshalling 
The  clouds  to  battle,  then  the  levin-bolt 
Fires  all  the  empyrean,  dealing  death 
To  man  and  beast,  the  rain  in  deluge  vast 
Down-rushing  floods  the  foaming  torrent's  bank. 
And  with  such  contreist  on  that  slumbering  scene 
Burst  hideous  ruin's  wild  uproar,  for,  hark, 
On  sudden  clangs  the  loud  alarum  bell 
Startling  the  night ;   on  sudden  tongiies  of  fire 
Spring  from  the  dusky  roofs  and  lick  the  sky. 
Then  forward  darting  leap  from  house  to  house 
Still  by  destruction  stronger  to  destroy: 
While  from  his  prison  with  tempestuous  rage 
The  South  wind  bursts,  and  howling  wings  his  way 
To  fan  the  unpitying  flames  to  fiercer  wrath; 
They  at  his  chiding  thrice  exasperate 
Uprear  their  blazing  crests,  and  onward  sweep 
With  irresistible  overwhelming  force 
Right  to  the  city's  core,  a  fiery  sea 
That  roars  and  rages  as  it  swirls  along, 
Eng^lphing  with  insatiable  waves 
Whole  streets,  whole  districts :   'gainst  the  advancing 

tide 
Of  flame,  that  billows  neath  the  maddening  wind, . 
Can  naught  avail,  but  still  with  unchecked  rage 
Spreads  far  and  wide  the  desolating  flood 
Through  the  long  watches  of  that  woeful  night. 
Meanwhile  Confusion  reigns,  and  banished  Sleep 
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Resigns  her  empire  mid  the  tumult  wild 
Of  hurrying  multitudes  who  choke  the  streets, 
I         And  haste  they  scarce  no  whither,  well  content 
So  but  with  life  they  'scape  the  deadly  foe 
That  leaves  them  homeless;  some  more  venturous 
Essay  to  curb  the  fire's  impetuous  course; 
Some,  missing  from  their  side  a  well-known  form, 
With  desperate  courage  face  the  flames,  to  save 
By  daring  death  the  life  more  loved  than  life: 
Here 'flees  a  mother  clasping  to  her  breast 
The  babe  that  in  such  cradle  knows  no  fear, 
There  stalwart  youth  upstays  the  totterin'g  limbs 
Of  feeble  age,  and  with  kind  care  repays 
The  care  that  reared  it;    some  in  mad  al^rm 
Confusion  worse  confound  and  tumult  spread, 
While  still  the  woeful  night  wears  towards  day. 
Day  comes,  and  wears  to  noon,  and  noon  to  night, 
Yet  coming  brings  no  change:    night,  noon,  and  day 
Are  all  alike:    paled  by  that  hideous  glare 
Day's  torch  owns  conquest,  lighted  by  those  flames 
Darkness  is  brighter  than  the  brightest  noon. 
And  still  the  fire  rolls  onward  unrestrained. 
Still  with  fierce  uproar  cataracts  of  flame 
Spout  from  the  molten  fiimace:    overhead 
The  smoke  cloud  piled  in  mass  voluminous 
Hangs  like  a  pall;    beneath,  the  lake's  broad  breast 
Reflects  unwonted  splendour,  lurid  lights 
That  dart  and  quiver  on  the  dancing  waves. 
Such  is  the  sight  when  after  stormy  day 
Low  o'er  the  Western  waters  sinks  the  sun; 
Then  firom  the  gathered  night  of  clouds  at  length 
In  tenfold  majesty  the  fiery  orb 
Kindles  the  sky  with  flame's  unnumbered  hues, 
That  into  hues  unnumbered  melt  and  change, 
Crimson  to  scarlet,  scarlet  into  gold. 
Swifter  than  sight:    then  blazes  all  the  West, 
Then  all  is  light,  save  where  some  denser  cloud 
Looms  doubly  dark  firom  out  his  fi^inge  of  fire ; 
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Beneath,  the  ocean  from  his  glassy  bed 
Mirrors  the  sky,  his  waves  in  restless  rest 
And  ceaseless  change  that  ever  seems  the  same 
Gleam  glorious  crested  each  with  phantom  fire. 

Yet  as  the  second  night  drew  towards  dawn 
And  hope  had  all  but  perished,  came  at  length 
From  the  moist  South  the  much  desired  rain 
And  stayed  the  flames :   but  when  the  morning  broke, 
"Lo,  all  the  populous  heart  of  that  great  town 
Was  smouldering  ashes,  blackness  everywhere 
And  universal  ruin  met  the  eye. 
Where  life  had  been  and  busy  energy 
And  happy  homes.     Now  reft  of  home  and  hope 
Thousands  can  find  no  shelter  but  the  sky. 
No  refuge  but  dfespair.     Yet  hope  still  lives; 
For  Charity,  that  binds  all  men  in  one. 
From  furthest  shores  outstretching  bounteous  hands. 
Gives  generous  aid.     And  how  shall  they  despair 
Who  still  have  life?    Still  living  still  they  wield 
The  power  again  to  do  what  they  have  done. 
For  men  not  houses  are  a  city's  strength. 
And  men  tho*  all  be  lost  have  manhood  still, 
The  deathless  dauntless  indestructible  power 
By  which  Chicago  with  fresh  life  shall  rise 
To  nobler  destinies  than  from  no  fall. 

.  T.  E.  P. 
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I^S  1  was  being  driven  the  other  day  to  the 
Station  on  my  way  home  after  paying  a  visit 
at  the  Elms,  I  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  the 
road  by  talking  to  my  companion,  the  coachman,  an 
old  and  highly  respectable  servant,  who  had  been  in 
my  cousin's  family  for  many  years.  Our  conversation 
turning  upon  the  great  number  of  robberies  that  had 
lately  been  committed  in  London,  I  remarked,  "I 
suppose  you  scarcely  know  what  a  robbery  means  down 
in  the  country." 

"Oh  yes,  we  do.  Sir,"  rejoined  he;  *^ there  have 
been  several  here  in  my  time;  but  I  can't  rightly  say 
I  ever  saw  a  robber  myself,  though  I  once  thought 
I  did.  Perhaps,"  added  he,  with  a  quiet  chuckle, 
"  You  would  like  to  hear  how  it  was." 

I  signified  my  assent,  and  the  result  was  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  repeat  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

"  Well,  Sir,  what  I'm  goingf  to  tell  you,  happened 
a  great  many  years  ago,  in  your  uncle's  time,  when 
the  family  was  living  at  Ingmire  Hall;  it  was  one 
summer.  Master  and  Missis  had  gone  with  the  young 
ladies  and  Master  Tom  to  the  sea-side  for  the  holidays, 
so  there  was  no  one  left  in  .the  house  but  cook,  she 
that's  married  to  blacksmith  Wilson,  and  Betsey,  the 
housemaid,  that's  with  us  still.  They  were  only  silly, 
feckless  things  ever,  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  was  the  worse,  frightened  at  their  own  shadows^ 
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and  fit  to  die  with  fear  if  they  met  a  body  unex- 
pectedly round  the  corner;  however,  I  oughtn't  to  be 
hard  upon  them,  for  I  didn't  show  so  very  much  pluck 
myself  upon  this  occasion.  My  father  was  coachman 
then,  it  was  before  he  got  too  deaf  to  hear  if  a 
carriage  was  coming  behind,  and  I  was  stable-helper 
under  him.  He  and  my  mother  and  I  were  living 
in  a  cottage  joining  on  to  the  stable;  so,  as  I  said 
before,  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  at  night  but 
the  maids.  Several  houses  had  been  broken  into  in 
the  neighbourhood  about  that  time,  as  perhaps  you 
may  have  beared  Sir,  but  none  of  the  thieves  had 
been  caught;  so  the  women  were  dreadfully  afraid 
that  they'd  be  trying  ours  next,  though  for  the  matter 
of  that  there  was  not  much  for  them  to  get,  as  Master 
had  sent  all  the  plate  to  the  banker's,  I'm  told ;  but 
when  folks  are  frightened,  they  can't  be  expected  to 
think  of  such  things. 

A  week  or  more  passed,  and  though  the  girls  were 

always  fancying  they  heard  something  or  other,  and 

were  so  timid  in  the  dark  that  they  daren't  but  keep 

their  candle  burning  all  night,   yet  nothing   came  of 

it,  and  they  began  to  get  more  accustomed  to  being 

alone.      However,   one   night,   and   a  fearful  -  night   it 

was  I  well  remember,  as   black   as   the   mare's   back 

yonder,  the  wind  howling  and  the  rain  coming  down 

cats  and  dogs  as  they  say  ;  well  that  night  father  had 

gone  upstairs  to  bed,   and  mother  and  I   were   just 

putting  things   a   bit   straight    before    following    him, 

when  we  were  startled  hy  a  sound  of  footsteps  running 

hard  along  the  path   outside  our  house.       We  both 

stopped   and   looked   at  each   other,   but  before  we'd 

time  to  speak,  there  came  a  noise  as  if  some  one  was 

fumbling  at  the  door  and   couldn't  open   it*      I   ran 

and  lifted   up    the   latch,   when   in   rushed    cook    and 

Betsey.      Never  shall   I   forget   the   appearance    they 

presented;    they  were   dripping  wet   with  rain,  their 

faces  were  as  white  as  sheets,  and  their  hair  all  tumbled 
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about  with  the  speed  at  which  they  had  come;  their 
eyes  seemed  starting  out  of  their  heads  with  terror, 
and  they  kept  looking  round  now  and  again  as  if 
they  expected  to  see  some  one  behind  them. 

Down  comes  father  at  the  noise  of  the  door  opening, 
but  though  we  all  asked  them  what  was  to  do,  they 
were  so  scared  and  cried  so  much  that  it  was  ever 
so  long  before  either  of  them  could  tell  us.  At  last 
cook  gets  a  bit  more  quiet  and  out  it  all  comes.  "  We 
was  going  upstairs  together,"  says  she,  "for  Betsey 
is  that  timid,  poor  girl,  that  she  can't  abide  to  go 
by  herself."  (well  thinks  I  there's  not  so  much  to  choose 
between  you,  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other, 
but  no  matter);  *'when  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a 
rapping  noise  like  a  hammer  at  one  of  the  bedroom 
windows.  We  stopped,  for  Betsey  trembled  so,  she 
could  scarcely  stand;  then  there  came  a  great  crash 
like  glass  falling.  Betsey  gave  a  scream,  and  down 
we  ran  into  th^  kitchin,  and  it  wasn't  until  we'd  bolted 
the  door  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  house  that 
we  stopped  to  think.  *  Oh  Jane !'  says  she,  *  it's  the 
robbers ;  they've  broken  a  pane  of  glass  to  get  in  byi  * 
like  they  did  at  Mr.  Hargreave's,  and  we  shall  all 
be  murdered.'  *  Betsey,'  says  I,  *  I'm  afeerd  it  is',  for 
I  was  mortally  frightened  and  I  won't  deny  it;  *but 
what's  to  be  done  now  ?  one  of  us  must  go  and  call 
Robert,  and  the  other  stay  here.'  But  when  it  came 
to  which  of  us  was  to  do  it,  Betsey  daren't  go  by 
herself  nor  stay  by  herself  either ;  so  we've  both  come, 
you  see." 

"Well  cook,"  sobs  Betsey,*  "you  needn't  to  be  so 
bold  now,  for  you  were  just  as  bad  as  me  before, 
and  will  be  again,  I  make  no  doiibt,  when  we  go 
back."    . 

"  Never  mind,  girls,"  says  my  mother  in  her  cheery 
way,  "there's  not  so  much  boldness  between  the  two 
of  you  that  you  need  quarrel  about  it.  But  now  who's 
to  go  back  with  them  ?" 
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"Why  Samuel  must  go,"  replied  my  father,  "and 
111  stay  and  take  care  of  you." 

"Nay,  father,"  says  I,  for  I  didn't  half  like  the  job, 
"you're  the  older  and  stronger,  so  you  should  go  by 
rights,  and  I'll  stay  with  mother." 

"Samuel,  my  boy,"  says  he,  "you're  afraid  to  go, 
that's  what  it  is."  This  made  me  pretty  mad,  I  can 
tell  you,  for  father  was  only  looking  palish  himself; 
so  we  should  have  come  to  words  if  mother  hadn't 
stopped  us  by  sajring,  "  You'd  better  both  of  you  go, 
and  rU  take  care  of  myself ;  why  nobody  would  trouble 
themselves  to  hurt  an  old  woman  like  me ;  and  mind," 
says  she,  rather  scornfully,  "that  you  take  good  care 
oi yourselves^  you're  both  so  bold,  that  I*m  quite  afraid 
you'll  be  coming  to  some  harm."  Now  this  was  rather 
hard  of  mother,  for  father  and  I  were  bold  enough  at 
most  times;  but  no  man  likes  to  run  into  danger 
when  he  can  keep  clear  of  it. 

However,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  we 
took  mother  at  her  word  and  both  set  out.  On  we 
trudged,  the  women  clinging  tight  to  us  and  screaming 
with  terror  if  so  much  as  a  wet  bough  or  leaf  touched 
them;  nay  cook  had  well  nigh  fainted  right  away, 
when  a  rose  bush  caught  the  back  of  her  shawl,  she 
making  sure,  that  one  of  the  robbers  had  got  hold  of 
her.  So  we  arrived  at  the  house  all  very  wet  and  no 
one  particularly  eager  for  what  was  to  come  next. 

"Well,  cook,"  says  I,  "if  there  are  robbers  about, 
they  needn't  trouble  to  break  any  more  glass,  for  you've 
lefi  the  door  standing  wide  open  for  them."  And  so 
she  had;  but  then  she  was  so  frightened,  that  I 
shouldn't  have  wondered  at  her  doing  an3rthing. 

Now,  sir,  to  make  you  understand  rightly  what's 
coming,  I  should  tell  you  that  the  Hall  was  a  funny, 
rambhng  old  spot,  dark  and  lonesome,  with  long 
low  rooms  and  odd  nooks  and  comers  here  and  there. 
It  hadn't  a  regular  back  staircase  nor  a  front  one 
either,  for  the  matter  of  that ;.  both  were  used  pretty 
VOL..vm.  L 
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much  alike,  so  that,  as  I've  heard,  when  you  were 
showing  visitors  into  the  drawing-room  you  would, 
may-be,  meet  the  housemaid  coming  down  with  her 
pail  and  such-like.  However,  between  these  two  sets 
of  stairs  on  each  floor  there  were  passage-rooms,  and 
this  was  what  led  to  the  circumstances  I'm  about  to 
relate. 

•  When  we  were  aU  in  the  kitchen,  we  held  what 
they  call  in  the  papers  a  council  of*  war,  and  after 
some  disputing  it  was  determined  that  father  and 
Betsey  should  go  up  one  set  of  stairs  to  look  for  the 
robbers,  while  cook  and  I  went  up  the  other.  So 
o£f  we  set,  each  with  a  good  stout  stick  in  his  hand. 
Aye,  sir,  it  was  a  terrible  job;  I  felt  so  nervous, 
that  but  for  very  shame  I  was  ready  to  turn  tail  and 
run  off. home;  things  looked  so  queer  and  ghostly, 
for  the  moon  had  broken  through  the  clouds  and  was 
throwing  fimny  lights  and  shadows  all  over  the  waUs 
and  floors ;  the  wind,  too,  howled  so  loud  in  the  empty 
rooms,  that  my  heart  leaped  i,nto  my  mouth  at  the 
noise  every  time  we  opened  a  door.  Still  we  saw 
no  robbers;  and  as  we  were  now  nearly  at  the  top 
of  the  house  I  began  to  take  heart  again  and  hope 
that  it  was  a  false  alarm  and  merely  the  women's 
folly ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  cook,  who  was  behind, 
starts  forward  and  clutches  me  by  the  arm  so  tight 
that  I  could  have  screamed  for  pain.  "  Oh !  Samuel," 
she  whispers  in  a  trembling  voice,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  one  of  the  bedrooms,  "they're  in  there,  I 
can  hear  their  footsteps."  So  could  I,  and  terribly 
frightened  I  was;  my  knees  shook  and  a  cold  sweat 
broke  out  all  over  me ;  but  fear  had  made  me  in  a 
sort  of  way  desperate,  you  see,  sir,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  a  look  what  was  really  going  on; 
so  I  lifted  the  latch  and  peeped  cautiously  in.  The 
moment  the  door  was  open  there  came  a  great  burst 
of  wind,  which  nearly  knocked  me  backwards  and 
completely  took  away  my  breath ;  out  went  my  candle, 
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and  ui  the  dim  light  I  saw  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  a  figure  advancing  towards  me,  with  a  lantern 
or  candle  in  one  hand  and  something  in  the  other, 
which  I  took  for  a  gun.  For  a  moment  my  heart 
stopped  beating,  I  stood  staring  like  a  man  in  a  dream ; 
then,  I'm  bound  to  confess,  sir,  my  terror  completely 
master'd  me ;  I  gave  one  yell,  jumped  round  so  quick 
4S  nearly  to  upset  cook,  and  down  we  both  rushed, 
or  rather  rolled,  helter-skelter  one  over  the  other,  she 
screeching  all  the  while,  and  never  stopped  to  look 
behind  us  until  we  reached  the  kitchen.  The  whole 
house  seemed  in  an  uproar;  there  was  a  confused 
tramping,  tumbling  noise  on  the  other  staircase,  and 
before  I  could  fasten  the  door,  in  ran  father  and  Betsey 
looking  so  scared  that  I  hardly  knew  them  again.  He 
draws  the  bolt  and  sinks  into  a  chair,  while  she  falls 
in  a  heap  upon  the  floor. 

"Samuel!"  says  he  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "we've 
seen  them." 

"  So  have  we,  father,'*  I  managed  to  gasp  out,  for 
what  between  fidght  and  running  I  had  very  little 
breath  left  in  me ;  "  that  is,  I  saw  one ;  he  had  a  light 
with  him  and  a  gun  or  something  of  the  sort  in  his 
hand;  he  was  coming  into  the  spare  bed-room  at  the 
top  of  the  house  by  one  door  as  I  opened  the  other." 

"Then  we  must  both  have  seen  the  same  one," 
replies  my  father,  "  for  I  saw  my  man  in  that  room." 

On  this  we  all  sat  staring  into  the  fire  without 
uttering  a  word;  an  awful  silence  reigned  through 
the  house ;  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  and  the  crickets  chirping  among  the 
ciifders.  How  long  this  might  have  gone  on  I  can't 
say;  when,  as  I  was  considering  what  we  must  do 
next,  a  sudden  thought  struck  me  and  I  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

"What  are  you  grinning  about,  you  fool,"  says 
my  father,  "when  we  may  all  be  murdered  any 
minute  V 
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"  I  can't  help  it,  father,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  so  funny ; 
I  don't  believe  that  there  are  any  robbers  in  the 
house  at  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  says  he,  quite  savage,  "  when 
you  said  yourself  you  saw  them  ?" 

"  Were  you  coming  in  at  the  door  of  the  spare-room, 
father,  when  you  saw  your  robber  r" 

"  I  was,"  he  replied. 

"  And  did  his  light  go  out  all  of  a  sudden  ?*'  con- 
tinued I. 

"  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  I  remember  that  it  did." 

"  Then  I  see  it  all,"  I  joyfully  cried ;  "  'twas  me  that 
you  saw  coming  in  at  the  door  with  cook.  The  wind 
blew  our  candle  out;  and  what  I  took  for  a  robber 
was  you  coming  in  by  the  other  door;  so  I  was  your 
robber  and  you  mine."  For  a  minute  my  father  sat 
struck  all  of  a  heap,  as  it  were;  then  he  brings  his 
hand  '  down  with  a  slap  upon  his  thigh  as  though 
he*d  got  it  at  last,  and  exclaims,  "Well!  what  a 
precious  set  of  fools  we  have  been,  not  to  see  this 
before ;  I  never  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my 
life,  I  really  never  did ;"  with  that,  from  sheer  delight, 
we  set  to  laughing  until  our  sides  ached  again. 

"Samuel,  my  boy!"  says  my  father  solemnly,  when 
he'd  come  round  a  bit,  "  never  tell  your  mother  about 
this,  or  we  shan't  hear  the  end  of  it  for  many  a  long 
day."    And  I  never  did. 

Here  my  companion  stopped,  as  though  there  was 
nothing  more  to  tell.  "  But  my  good  friend,"  I  said, 
**you  forget  you  have  not  yet  informed  me  what  the 
original  noise  was  that  frightened  the  maids;  for 
I  presume  you  don't  still  think  it  was  robbers." 

"It  was  never  quite  satisfactorily  explained,  sir. 
Certainly,  when  Betsey  went  upstairs  the  next  morning, 
she  found  that  one  of  the  bedroom-windows  had  been 
left  open,  and  the  blind  flapping  about  in  the  wind 
had  knocked  over  the  looking-glass,  which  was  lying 
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on  the  floor  smasTied  to  bits.  Some -folk  think  it  was 
this  that  they  heard;  but  Betsey  swears  to  this  day 
that  there  were  robbers  in  the  house,  but  that  they 
ran  off  when  they  heard  us  coming  upstairs;  however, 
as  it  was  her  carelessness  in  leaving  the  window  open, 
which  caused  the  whole  disturbance,  it's  only  natural 
that  she  should  prefer  that  explanation/' 

SERMO. 


SONNET. 

Dear  friend,  'tis  pleasant  in  our  dreaming  hours 
To  live  our  past  joys  o'er  again ;   'tis  sweet 
To  feel,  tho'  in  the  flesh  we  may  not  meet. 
That  many  a  bygone  summer  still  is  ours. 
Again  we. laugh  thro'  sunshine  and  thro'  showers, 
Again  the  heather  springs  beneath  our  feet. 
We  track  the  stream,  or  in  the  noontide  heat 
Rest  in  the  shadow  of  manorial  towers. 
Happy  the  man  whose  idlesse,  fairly  won. 
Is  cheer'd  by  recollections  such  as  these ; 
Happier,  if  still  thro'  all  the  smile  of  one 
Whose  form  is  ^krt  of  all  those  memories 
Be  near  him  as  he  dreams  in  easy  chair; 
Who  needs  but  look,  and  his  life's  life  is,  there!.. 

C     ' 
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PICTURES  IN  THE  EAST  LONDON  MUSEUM. 

|LL  who  live  near  London,  or  who  pay  occasional 
visits  to  their  friends  there — for  who  has  no 
London  friends  ? — should,  if  possible,  find  time 
to  visit  this  recently-opened  Museum,  which  at  present 
contains  a  most  interesting  loan  collection  of  various 
articles  of  ver^u,  such  as  vases  and  cabinet  work,  and 
a  gallery  of  over  700  pictures,  by  eminent  masters; 
in  addition  to  an  economic  department,  explanatory  of 
manufactures,  and  of  the  preparation  and  adulteration 
of  natural  products. 

It  is  of  the  pictures  that  I  now  propose  to  speak, 
thinking  that  any  account  of  comparatively  unknown 
works  by  the  great  masters  should  be  of  interest  to 
lovers  of  the  art.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  my  criti- 
cisms will  be  unorthodox,  and  themselves  likely  to 
provoke  criticism,  but  I  must  say  what  I  really  think — 
not  what  the  world  says  I  ought  ^o  think.  Hardly 
knowing  what  would  be  the  fittest  order,  I  have  re« 
solved  to  review  the  productions  of  the  different  schools 
in  succession. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  School 
are  eleven  fine  specimens  by  Murillo,  all  upon  sacred 
subjects.  No  less  than  nine  of  these  contain  a  portrait 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  uniformity  of  expression  in 
her  countenance  in  all  of  them  is  remarkable.  She  has 
a  round  face,  and  an  apathetic,  moony,  sleepy  look,  as 
if  she  were  beginning  to  find  her  sanctity  rather  weari- 
some.   Probably  the  artist  employed  t^  same  model 
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for  all — ^his  wife  perhaps — ^deeming  her  of  all  women  the 
nearest  his  ideal.  (The  same  practice  is  adopted  at 
the  present  day,  I  fancy,  by  D.  M.,  the  clever  Punch 
artist,  who  further  introduces  two  youthful  scions  of 
his  house.) 

Passing  over  some,  to  me,  uninteresting  portraits 
by  Velasquez,  I  will  notice  the  Italian  and  Venetian 
Schools.  Among  these  we  find  specimens  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  a  formal  picture  of  the  "Virgin  and  Child ; " 
Titian,  "  a  Danae  "  and  an  "  Europa ;"  Giulio  Romano ; 
Guido;  and  Canaletto,  seventeen  of  the  usual  cold 
leaden-coloured  views  of  Venice.  I  cannot  avoid  de- 
precating the  narrow  range  of  subjects  chosen  by  this 
last-named  artist.  Nearly  all  the  above  are  views  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  St.  Mark's  Piazza,  and  the  Doge's 
Palace.  It  makes  one  think  the  poor  man  had  never 
been  outside  his  own  town,  if  indeed  his  own  house, 
and  mistook  that  for  the  world,  as  Galatea  mistakes  the 
studio  of  Pygmalion,  in  the  play. 

Passing  now  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  we 
find  eleven  specimens  of  Rembrandt,  comprising  two 
portraits  of  himself  and  a  fine  large  work  representing 
the  "Parable  of  the  Unmercifid  Servant."  Another 
bears  the  title  "  A  Youthful  Negro,"  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  what  a  fine  effect  is  produced,  by  the  painter 
who,  of  all  others,  one  might  at  first  think  should  avoid 
painting  negroes,  considering  his  way  of  bringing 
forward  the  chief  objects  of  interest  by  investing  all 
others  with  an  almost  impenetrable  gloorp..  (In  this 
picture  the  negro's  head  is  darker  than  the  backgroimd 
near  it ;  in  the  portrait  of  a  negress,  by  Hor^e  Vqmet, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.)  ^  ,  , 

Rubens  is  likewise  represented  by  eleven  pictures, 
some  of  them  mere  sketches,  and  many,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  open  to  objection ;  there  is  a  coarse  pat^tiness 
about  them,  and  a  blare  of  red  and  white.  The 
"  Rainbow  Landscape "  especially,  though*  it  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  passing  artisans,  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
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complete  failure.  The  blue  edge  of  the  bow  is  dark, 
dirty,  and  opaque,  and  the  bow  is  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely hidden  in  parts  by  light  clouds  and  trees,  as 
if  it  were  many  miles  off  up  in  the  sky;  whereas, 
anyone  who  will  notice  a  bright  rainbow  may  see  it 
is  almost  as  plainly  visible  in  front  of  trees  as  else- 
where. 

Other  representatives  of  this  school  are  Berghem, 
Cuyp,  Metzu,^  Mieris,  the  two  Ostades,  Paul  Potter^ 
Teniers,  G.  Terburg,  Vandyck,  Wouvermins,  &c.,  all 
of  whom  here  shew  well  their  respective  styles  and 
peculiarities.  A  nice  little  picture  of  Dutch  soldiers 
gambling,  by  Teniers,  is  turned  into  an  absurdity  by 
the  introduction  of  St.  Peter's  release  from  prison  by 
the  angel,  in  a  back-room. 

Similarly  Mieris,  that  introducer  of  sculptured  win- 
dow panels  and  unnaturally-sharp-edged  vegetables, 
has  spoilt  a  picture  of  "Potiphar's  Wife,"  by  the 
grossest  anachronisms.  Among  these  are  a  polished 
walnut  carved  seat,  with  a  crimson  velvet  cushion; 
damask  curtains  and  tassel ;  a  handsome  chased  metal 
cup  and  flagon  on  the  table;  and  a  King  Charles's 
spaniel  on  the  polished  oak  floor. 

The  number  of  French  painters  in  this  collection 
is  very  large,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  being  lent 
by  one  who  has  been  styled  the  Maecenas  of  Paris 
(Sir  Richard  Wallace). 

A  landscape  and  a  coast-piece,  by  Claude,  are  in 
his  usual  manner  (black  trees,  light  distances,  and  solid 
waves).  That  fine  painter,  Paul  Delaroche,  has  con- 
tributed fifteen  works  to  this  collection.  Among  these 
are  two  grand  pictures,  of  the  same  size,  and  placed 
in  symmetrical  positions  on  ^one  screen,  with  titles 
"Cardinal  Richelieu  on  the  Rhone"  ^and  "Cardinal 
Mazarin's  Last  Sickness."  The  latter  introduces  us 
to  the  Cardinal's  bedchamber,  where  are  assembled  a 
number  of  gay  lords  and  ladies,  variously  occupied 
\(dth  card-plajdng  and  scandal-whispering.     A  sup- 
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pliant  courtier  has  just  entered,  and  is  making  a  pro- 
found bow,  which,  however,  is  lost  upon  the  great  man, 
he  being  engaged  at  the  moment  in  looking  at  the 
whist  hand  of  a  beautiful  young  lady  seated  near  him, 
who  smilingly  leans  back  in  her  chair  to  shew  it  him. 

Another  by  the  same  artist,  called  "  Idle  Scholar," 
is  a  fanciful  little  study.  A  pouting,  meagrely-dresse^ 
boy,  of  some  four  years  old,  is  resisting  his  mother's 
-endeavours  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  large  book,  held 
open  before  him  by  another  little  meagrely-dressed  boy 
of  some, three  years  old,  whose  good  general  demeanour 
should  have  a  more  potent  effect  on  his  recalcitrant 
senior. 

There  are  six  pictures  by  Ary  Scheffer ;  among  them 
a  large  one  of  "Francescadi  Rimini,"  which  is  very 
similar  in  size  and  conception  to  the  later  work  on 
the  same  subject  by  Gustavo  Dor6 ;  in  each  case  Virgil 
and  Dante  are  looking  up  from  the  right-hand  lower 
comer,  but  the  figures  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  are 
floating  along  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  pictures. 

"Margaret  at  the  Foimtain,"  by  the  same  artist, 
arrests  the  attention  at  once.  Margaret,  with  her 
saintly  face  and  blonde  hair,  gazes  right  through  the 
spectator  into  vacancy ;  she  is  dressed  in  rather  bright ' 
habiliments  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  buff,  and  has  one  hand 
on  her  pitcher,  which,  in  her  reverie,  she  fails  to  notice 
is  eilready  brimming  fiill ;  two  other  fair  water-carriers 
are  whispering  together  about  her  in  the  back-ground. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  41  examples  of  Horace 
Vemet,  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  notice,  among 
which  is  a  wonderfully  brilliant  picture  in  black  and 
white,  "Review  by  Bonaparte,"  Jthough  it  is  unfortu- 
nately suggestive  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  The 
somewhat  voluptuous  female  heads  by  Greuze  recall 
those  pictures  in  the  International  Exhibition  by 
B.  Amiconi ;  the  faces  attain  their  maximum  breadth 
across  the  eyes,  the  eyes  themselves  being  liquid 
aad  languishing;  if  not  positively  wicked.     The  most 
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beautiful  face  is  one  with  the  very  inappropriate  title 
of  "  Sorrow,"  A  higher  flight  is  attempted  in  ''Brpken 
Eggs/'  which  enlists  our  S3rmpathies  at  once.  A 
pretty-looking  girl  sits  on  the  floor-beside  the  basket 
of  eggs  which  has  "  had  a  great  fall,"  spoiling  her 
beauty  by  the  look  of  cross  resignation  with  which 
•she  awaits  the  storm  even  now  bursting  firbm  the  lips 
of  a  vixenish  beldame.  This  old  lady  has  just  rushed 
in,  but  is  coaxingly  held  back  by  a  young  man,  who 
may  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  accident  than 
lie  would  care  to  confess.  A  youngster  in  the  comer, 
in  rudimentary  trowsers,  is  making  off  with  one  of 
the  broken  eggs,  evidently  bent  upon  turning  the 
misfortunes  of  others  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  three  works  by  Rosa  Bonheur  are  "The 
Waggon,"  a  capital  group  of  six  horses,  three  abreast ; 
"  Roedeer,"  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  without 
the  use  of  gaudy  colours,  the  deer  here  being  not  very 
different  in  tone  from  the  dead  brushwood  behind 
them,  and  everything  of  a  sober  colour ;  and  "  High- 
land Sheep,"  which  makes  one  almost  wish  that  the 
artist  would  employ  someone  else  to  paint  her  land- 
scapes, as  the  grass  here  seems  to  have  the  same 
woolly  texture  which  is  so  skilfully  represented  on  the 
sheep's  backs.  Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
that  I  think  our  own  Cooper  should  study  Rosa 
Bonheur's  style,  with  a  view  to  getting  out  of  his  marble- 
like manner,  which  makes  his  animals  appear  to  be 
cut  out  and  pasted  against  the  backgroimd,  or  as 
though  they  were  viewed  through  an  ideal  lens,  which 
brought  every  object  to  an  exact  mathematical  fixnis, 
destroying  all  the  charm  of  nature's  beautiful  blend- 
ings. 

Passing  over  some  doren  pictures  by  Watteau,  in 
his  proverbial  style,  we  come  to  the  gems  of  Meissonier, 
that  prince  of  delicate  painters.  He  seems  to  know 
exactly  the  right  point  to  go  to  in  working  out  these 
small  pictures.    His  favourite  subjects  are  cavaliefSy 
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musqueteers,  and  horses;  men  stopping  to  drink  at 
road-side  inns,  and  soldiers  carousing  or  dice-playing. 
These  are  wonderftiUy  brilliant,  yet  true  to  nature; 
every  touch  is  correct,  yet  they  have  not  that  ofiFensive 
introduction  of  minutiae,  that  painful  cleanness  of 
surface  and  sharpness  of  outline,  which  is  so  observable 
in  many  modem  pictures,  spoiling  even,  in  my  opinion, 
some  of  those  by  Frith  and  Millais.  These  pictures 
are  generally  appreciated,  and,  considering  mere  area 
of  canvas,  fetch  hiore  money,  I  believe,  flian  the 
works  of  almost  any  other  living  painter. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  English  School.    Here  we 

have   thirteen   pictures  by   Reynolds,    among  which 

may    be    mentioned     "The    Strawberry    Girl"    and 

•"Love  me,   love  my  dog,"    which    ,would   make   a 

good  pair. 

Of  the  "  Strawberry  Girl"  it  is  said  that  the  painter 
himself  spoke  of  it  as  "one  of  the  half-dozen  of 
origined  things  "  he  had  produced.  This  young  damsel 
is  of  quaint  appearance,  though  common-place  enough ; 
she  is  clothed  in  a  sticky-looking  pinafore,  has  a 
large  pottle  of  strawberries  on  her  arm,  and  looks 
capable  of  herself  consuming  some  "forty  dozen  on 
'em,"  if  they  would  let  her.  As  for  the  fruit  itself, 
my  inexperienced  eye  would  have  taken  it  either  for 
geraniums  or  red  flannel.  Miss  Bowles,  with  her  dog, 
in  the  other  picture  mentioned,  shews,  to  my  fancy, 
what  the  strawberry  girl  might  have  been  if  she  had 
been  properly  brought  up  in  a  genteel  family. 

There  are  several  pictures  by  Gainsborough  and 
Wilkie;  a  good  group  of  three  cows  under  a  tree, 
by  Cooper;  a  "View  in  Rouen"  (water-colour),  by 
Samuel  Prout ;  and  an  elegant  pictxire  by  Frith, 
"A  lady  bearing  wine  on  a  salver." 

Next  there  are  four  water-colours  by  Turner. 
"  Grrouse-shooting"  and  "Woodcock-shooting"  are 
well-finished  and  effective  pieces,  but  scarcely  remind 
one  of  this  painter's  style  so  much  as  a  "Landscape 
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near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,"  where  a  beautiful  effect 
of  sun-light  shining  over  tree-tops  and  hazy  distance 
is  gained.  All  these  are  carefully  finished ;  two  of 
them  being  dated  1809  and  18 13. 

Finally,  for  three  pictures  in  this  collection  we  are 
indebted  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  One  of  these  is 
a  crayon  drawing,  "Portrait  of  a  Lady;"  another  a 
"Highland  Group,"  consisting  of  a  Scotch  shepherd 
and  his  "wee  wifie,"  resting  on  a  knoll  by  the  side 
of  a  lake  (or  frith),  with  a  white  pony  cropping  the 
grass  beside  them — ^the  open  jaws  making  its  head 
look  unusually  big  about  the  mouth. 

The  third  picture,  "Humble  Friend,"  can  hardly 
ever  have  been  surpassed  even  by  the  artist  himself. 
This  is  a  sort  of  companion*  to  the  well-known 
incarnation  on  canvas  of  "Dignity  and  Impudence.*! 
An  immense  lion-coloured  dog,  of  bloodhound  or 
mastiff  breed,  lies  with  head  and  front  paws  pro- 
truding from  his  kennel.  The  giant  is  dozing  after 
the  discussion  of  a  good  meal,  of  which  scarcely  more 
than  a  clean-picked  bone  is  left  lying  on  the  groxmd 
before  him.  On  the  right,  a  scrubby  little  black  and 
tan  terrier,  with  damning  patches  of  white  about  him, 
stands  with  uplifted  paw,  wondering  why  his  great 
friend  does  not  finish  off  the  bone,  and  hesitating  as 
to  whether  he  dare  whisk  it  away  and  finish  it  for  him. 
Over  the  picture  is  written  "Fed  from  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table."  One  or  two 
scratches  about  the  big  dog's  nose  shew  that  he  hasn't 
been  brought  up  in  a  parlour,  and  the  little  bit  of 
flesh-colour  over  his  nostrils,  as  well  as  the  general 
texture  of  the  hair  of  both  dogs,  are  marvellously 
well  done.  Any  enthusiast  for  art  would  feel  himself 
richer  for  having  seen  this  picture  alone. 

Among  the  Dutch  collection  I  find  I  have  omitted 
mentioning  two  good  pictures  by  Gerard  Dow,  "  Saint 
Anthony  in  Prayer"  and  a  "  Monk  Reading  by  Candle- 
light;" also  some  by  Jan  Steen,  among  which  is  a 
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!  "Harpsichord  Lesson."    In  this  a  young  Dutch  lady 

is  seen,  manfully  endeavouring  to  conquer  some  diffi- 
cult passage  in  the  rudiments  of  music ;  her  mouth  is 
open  and  her  whole  soul  seems  strained  into  an  eiFort 

I  to  control  her  stiff  unruly  fingers,  while  the  shabby  old 

I  master,  rude  enough  to  keep  his  hat  on,  half  gets  up 

from  his  chair  to  point  out  what  is  faulty. 

In  this  notice  I  may  very  likely  have  passed  over 

I  some  that  are  considered  the  finest  works,  and  attached 

[  undue   importance  to  others ;   yet  I  trust  that   what 

has   been  said  may.  be.  not  without  interest,  even  to 

[  those    of  our  members  who   are  unable  to  visit  the 

I  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 

I  B.  R, 

I 
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LEAVING   LUNE. 

Adieu  sweet  stream,  my  thirsty  soul  , 
Can  drink  thy  cooling  waters  yet, 
Too  holy  for  a  vain  regret. 

Too  strong  to  yield  to  my  control. 

To  dam  the  current  of  these  tears. 
And  say  that  weakness  is  a  sin, 
Is  but  to  keep  them  pent  within. 

And  flood  the  banks  of  future  years. 

Hills!  that  like  mighty  monarchs  rise, 
But  bend  before  the  King  of  kings, 
Ye  bade  me  soar  from  baser  things, 

And  by  your  reverence  made  me  wise. 

With  all  your  breezy  joy  that  fills 
The  drooping  sails  of  hope  to-day, 
Oh!  bear  my  spirit  far  away 

To  anchor  on  th'  eternal  hills. 

The  thoughtless  and  the  common-place 
Delight  along  thy  glades  to  roam ; 
But  learn  no  lesson  nearer  home. 

Nor  use  such  loving  means  of  grace. 

I  blame  them  not.    To  count  the  cost 
They  seem  to  have  the  greater  gain; 
Calm  life,  sweet  pleasure,  and  slight  pain. 

And  yet ....  to  feel  there's  something  lost ! 
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Now  sinks  the  sun  in  seas  of  gold. 
In  heaven  an  ev'ning  hymn  is  sung; 
Nestles  the  lark  the  grass  among, 

And  wind  the  cattle  from  the  wold. 

O!   Grod,  Thy  works  excel  our  praise. 
In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  the  earth! 
And  filled  with  all  Thy  priceless  worth 

The  measure  of  our  little  days ! 

Once  more  adieu  to  Flodden  glades, 
To  Quemmore  and  to  Clougha's  Crest; 
,  If  life-retirement  could  be  blest 
I  fain  would  seek  thy  sacred  shades. 

But  since  within  the  battle's  strife 

Our  duty  lies  as  soldiers  true. 

Receding  hills,  once  more  adieu! 
All  hail,  the  struggles  of  a  life! 

J.  P.  D. 
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THE  CAMBRTOGE  UNIVERSITY  CONTINGENT 
AT  THE  AUTUMN  MANOEUVRES. 

J5;ERE  I  to  attempt  to  write  a  full,  true,  and 
precise  account  of  why  and  how  we  went  to 
Wiltshire,  what  we  did  there,  and  what  we 
thought  of  it  and  ourselves  when  we  got  back,  I  shoidd. 
probably  exhaust  the  space  of  this  magazine  and  the 
patience  of  its  Editor,  without  the  smedlest  chance  of 
satisfying  any  or  all  of  my  comrades  who  might 
perhaps  see  this  article ;  I  must,  therefore,  premise 
that  I  only  hope  to  jot  down  concisely  what  I  myself 
saw  and  took  part  in,  without  pledging  anyone  else 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  a  share  in  my  opinions  or 
corroboration  of  my  statements. 

The  best  starting  point  for  the  narrative,  at  all 
events,  will  be  the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  we  as- 
sembled at  about  3  p.m.,  on  the  last  Friday  in  August,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  our  arms  and  packing  our  kits. 
The  latter,  limited  to  9  lbs.,  consisted  in  my  own  case 
of  a  spare  pair  of  boots,  two  flannel  shirts,  pair  of 
undress  trowsers,  towel,  extra  stockings  and  handker- 
chiefs (the  latter  not  included  among  military  neces- 
saries), toothbrush,  soap,  comb,  &c.  These,  with  a 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon  in  a  patent  cloth  wrapper,  were 
stowed  in  a  canvas  bag  with  the  name  of  the  Corps 
and  the  individual  number  printed  on  it,  which  was 
then  left  in  the  Hall  to  be  conveyed  among  the  re- 
gimental baggage  to  the  scene  of  mimic  war,  while 
we  ourselves  were  formed  up  and  marched  down  to  the 
Armoury  for  our  weapons.     I  had  forgotten  to  mention 
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the  War  Office  great  coats  lent  by  a  Liberal  Grovem- 
ment,  which  we  were  instructed  to  roll  up  and  strap 
into  the  form  of  a  horse  collar  and  wear  Prussian-wise 
over  our  left  shoulders.  After  receiving  our  arms  we 
dismissed  for  the  night,  with  orders  to  parade  at 
Somerset  House  next  morning  at,  if  I  mistake  not, 
7  a.m. 

Accordingly,  at  that  or  some  other  early  hour, 
might  be  seen  hurrying  from  all  parts  volunteers  in 
heavy  marching  order,  and  in  the  uniform  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  Cambridge  University  to  the  Court-yard  at 
Somerset  House.  After  half-aii-hour  spent  in  properly 
dressing  (not  used  in  military  sense)  and  sizing  (so 
used)  the  men,  we  were  formed  into  a  half  battalion, 
consisting  of  two  Inns  of  Court  Companies  and  the 
Cambridge  University  Rifle  Volunteers,  each  of  about 
the  strength  of  22  files,  and  marched  to  Waterloo 
Station,  where  we  found  waiting  for  us  single  com- 
panies of  the  London  Scottish  and  the  Artists.  Drawn 
up  on  the  platform  and  stowed  away  in  our  special, 
we  quickly  divested  ourselves  of  our  belts,  coats,  and 
other  encumbrances,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable 
for  our  railway  journey  to  Blandford  vid  Southampton. 
This,  with  stoppages,  took  us  five  hours,  and  it  was 
nearly  2  p.m.  before  we  found  ourselves  in  line  out- 
side Blandford  Station.  The  sun  had  come  out  strong 
after  a  short  shower,  and  it  was  warm  work,  with  our 
great  coats  round  us,  to  march  -the  four  miles  uphill 
to  .our  camp.  At  the  top  of  the  .hill  we  were,  met  by 
a  band,  very  kindly  sent  out  to  meet  us  by  the  50th, 
which  played  us  in  with  high  honour,  but  as  the  wind 
was  from  the  rear,  was  unable  to  aid  us  in  the  matter  of 
time  of  step. 

Our  arrival  seemed  to  create  some  interest,  and  no 
small  number  of  the  regulars  turned  out  to  see  us  pass 
and  criticise  our  appearance.  The  Oxford  University 
Corps,  who  had  joined  us  on  our  route,  were  leading ; 
ourselves.  No.  2 ;  Inns  of  Court,  3  and  4 ;  Artists,  5 ; 
VOL.  vm.  M 
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Hampshire,  6;  Oxford  City,  7;  and  London  Scottish 
formed  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  about  400  strong. 
Our  tents  had  been  pitched  for  us,  and  after  the  duties 
had  been  told  ofi^  we  were  dismissed  to  them  and  to 
our  dinners,  which  gave  us  a  favourable  impression 
of  our  chef,  a  well-known  shot  belonging  to  the  Inns 
of  Court,  who  worked  one  of  Captain  Tomkyn's  stoves, 
so  well-known  in  the  "Vic's"  camp  at  Wimbledon. 
That  night  Oxford  furnished  the  quarter-guard,  and 
the  London  Scottish  the  rear-guard ;  and  I,  for  one^ 
did  not  sleep  so  sound  as  not  to  hear  their  challenges 
ringing  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  I  may  here 
state  that  last  post  sounded  every  night  at  9.15; 
lights  out,  9.20 ;  and  that  reveilU  ranged  between  4.30 
and  6.30  a.m.  The  picket  was  composed  of  three  men 
per  company,  with  two  sergeants  and  two  corporals 
furnished  in  turn.  To-night  was  my  turn,  but  we  were 
dismissed  at  lights  out,  and  only  told  to  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  in  case  we  were  wanted. 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  we  turned  out  early  and 
set  to  work  at  making  ourselves  at  home  to  our 
duties.  Boot-blacking  and  washing  in  one  pail  (^ 
water  per  tent  (for  water  here  was  comparatively 
plentiful)  are  not  quite  in  concert  with  our  every-day 
life ;  but  the  novelty  was  upon  us  in  all  its  freshness, 
and  time  passed  merrily  till  the  breakfast  bugle 
sounded.  After  this  the  new  giiards— quarter-guard 
from  Oxford  city  and  rear-guard  from  ourselves— were 
marched  off  to  relieve  the  old  guards,  and  at  10  a.m. 
we  assembled  for  Church  parade.  This  was  held 
about  two  miles  from  our  tents,  and  gave  us  the 
first  insight  into  the  manner  large  masses  of  troops 
are  handled.  Of  the  service  I  can  say  but  ht&e, 
for  the  size  of  the  square  precluded  much  hearing; 
but  the  sermon  was  short,  and,  as  fair  as  I  could  tell, 
plain  and  practical.  At  the  end  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  compelled  us  to  retire  to  and  keep  our  tents 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  thus  preventing  a  little  tant- 
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pitching  and  striking  practice,  which  was  on  our 
programme.  Towards  evening  it  held  up,  and  w^ 
were  allowed  (! !)  to  dig  trenches  round  our  tents  (the 
damage  to  a  cropped  clover-field  rendering  it  advisable 
that  the  troops  should  not  dig  trenches  unless  heavy 
rain  fell),  thus  shutting  the  stable-door  after  the  steed 
was  stolen. 

Next  morning  was  fixed  for  a  field  day,  and,  after 
a  little  manoeuvring  into  line,  we  marched  off  and 
took  up  a  position  as  if  about  to  attack  our  own 
camp.  We  were  placed  in  the  second  line,  and  heard 
firing,  but  could  not  make  much  out;  we  were  after- 
wards told  we  had  engaged  an  imaginary  enemy. 
At  the  end  of  the  day- we  were  extended  to  relieve 
some  skirmishers,  and  were  then  told  to  form  up  to 
march  past  fcefore  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Sir  John 
Michell,  our  commander,  on  Blandford  race-down. 
This  we  did,  our  battalion  giving  general  satisfaction 
apparently,  and  the  double  company  formed  by  the 
two  Universities,  in  spite  the  difference  of  uniform, 
keeping  up  their  credit.  Not  till  the  close  of  this 
ceremony  were  our  men  relieved,  having  then  been 
on  guard  upwards  of  thirty-five  hours,  a  stifl&sh  time 
for  new  soldiers. 

Next  day  the  Southern  army  held  two  field-days, 
our  corps  being  extended;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  'cease  firing'  was  sounded,  and  all  went 
back,  so  no  chance  was  given,  as  promised,  of  showing 
our  aptitude,  if  any,  for  skirmishing.  In  the  afternoon 
Z  was  on  the  picket,  and  consequently  only  looked  on 
while  the  tents  were  being  struck  and  re-pitched, 
l>A£%age  packed  and  unpacked  for  instruction  and 
exercise. 

Wednesday  saw  us  break  up  the  camp  at  Blandford 
and  advance  against  the  enemy,  whose  march,  we 
heard,  had  been  rendered  difficult  by  the  rain  and 
mud.  We  struck  our  tents  and  packed  our  baggage 
(in  somewhat  slovenly  style,  I  fear ;  but  the  canvas 
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was  wet  and  the  tents  new,  and  we  ourselves  fresh 
hands),  and  fell  in,  in  heavy  marching  order.  Our 
route,  when  we  were  fairly  off,  led  us  down  a  deep 
winding  Dorsetshire  ravine,  and  then  through  a  thidc 
wooij,  till  we  again  joined  the  main  column.  We  had 
marched  quick,  and  had  to  wait  a  little  time  before 
we  could  regain  our  old  position ;  having  done  which 
we  marched  along  a  good  road  to  a  village  called 
Fontmell,  about  nine  miles  from  Blandford;  outside 
which,  in  a  beautiful  field  of  stubble,  we  marked 
out  our  camp  and  waited  for  our  baggage.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  ran  a  fine  stream,  cold  from 
the  chalk,  where  we  replenished  our  water-bottles,  and 
refreshed  ourselves  with  a  wash.  Our  baggage  had 
gone  by  a  longer  route,  but  shortly  after  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  tents  were  run  up  and  everything 
put  in  order  smartly,  and  about  4  p.m.  dinner  was 
ready.  This  consisted  (for  the  first,  time)  of  some 
very  tough,,  half-cooked  beef,  impenetrable  to  either 
knife  or  tooth,  and  evoked  some  not  undeserved  com- 
plaints to  the  orderly  officer  of  the  day. 

Over  night  we  were  directed  to  be  ready  to  march 
at  7  a.m.  on  the  morrow,  and  an  early  stir  was  ne- 
cessary ;  again,  a  smart  shower  wetted  everything  as 
we  were  turning  out,  and  rendered  the  stowage  of 
our  tents  a  work  of  labour  (not  to  mention  the  pain 
of  chafing  the  fingers  between  the  wet  canvas  and 
the  tent  bags).  When  ready  to  march  an  order  came 
that  we  were  not  to  move  off  for  another  hour,  so, 
as  preparation  for  a  long  day,  we  were  kept  without 
shelter  from  the  rain,  in  heavy  marching  order,  stand- 
ing about;  during  this  hour  several  of  us  formed 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  privates  and  non- 
coms,  of  the  50th  (the  dirty  half-hundred),  raised  abroad 
and  never  till  this  year  stationed  in  England.  The  men 
were  very  sociable  and  friendly,  but  could  scarcely 
comprehend  that  we  were  there  from  no  compulsion; 
they  admitted,  however,  that  we  were  smarter  at  work 
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than  they,  had  expected,  and  we  told  them  that  they 
had  not  yet  seen  all  we  should  show  them,  a  prophe<;y 
fulfilled  later  on,  as  I  hope  to  show.  The  march  this 
day  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles,  and  lay  through 
Shaftesbury  to  Fonthill  down,  on  arriving  at  which 
our  company  furnished  the  quarterguard  (of  which 
I  was  put  in  charge),  strengthened  on  account  of 
some  woods,  behind  which  lay  the  enemy's  camp. 
Next  morning  I  was  arrested  by  mistake  for  the 
sergeant  of  rearguard  on  a  charge  of  allowing  water 
to  be  taken  for  other  than  cooking  purposes ;  he 
was,  however,  subsequently  acquitted.  At  about  8  a.m. 
the  army  paraded  without  packs,  and  marched  out 
to  gfive  battle,  leaving  us  poor  guards  in  charge  of 
the  camp,  I  am  therefore  unable  to  give  any  but  a 
hearsay  account  of  this  Battle  of  the  Wiley.  The 
wind  prevented  our  hearing  any  firing,  as  it  blew 
hard  directly  firom  us;  but  towards  the  afternoon 
reports  got  about  that  we  had  driven  back  the  enemy, 
and  the  guards  were  to  strike  the  camp  and  bring 
up  the  baggage,  as  the  army  would  encamp  on  the 
field.  This  last  was  incorrect,  and  about  5  p.m. 
the  forces  returned  in  high  spirits,  our  company 
having  forded  a  stream  before  Sir  John  Michell's 
eyes,  and  been  sent  out  with  great  success  to  skirmish 
in  spite  of  an  obnoxious  general  order  to  the  contrary. 
We  were  relieved  firom  our  guard  about  7  p.m., 
having  been  on  about  twenty-nine  hours,  another 
long  guard  for  the  same  companies  as  it  had  fallen 
on  before ;  however,  we  were  commended  for  our  vigi- 
lance and  quickness  in  turning  out  to  rounds  by  the 
divisional  officer.  Our  camp  at  this  place  was  on 
beautifiiUy  soft  velvety  grass,  but  was  very  deficient 
in  water  (no  washing  allowed). 

Kext  day,  Saturday,  we  were  told  we  should  camp 
on  the  field  won  the  dayiefore,  about  four  miles  off, 
and  no  ammunition  was  served  out,  so  we  com- 
menced our  march,  expecting  •  an  easy  day.    To  our 
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surprise  we  were  marched  off  by  a  side-way  route 
towards  Salisbury,  and  when  four  or  five  miles  out 
told  we  were  to  camp  near  Stonehenge,  distant  about 
eighteen  miles.  Further  on  we  came  upon  a  battery 
of  Horse  Artillery  captured  by  the  enemy,  but  not 
carried  off,  and  an  alarm  of  cavalry  on  our  flanks 
caused  a  hasty  order  for  our  ammimition  to  be  at 
once  served  out.  Taking  one  file  I  was  sent  back 
to  the  rear  for  the  company  ammunition,  and  so 
quickly  was  it  managed,  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  battalion  was  supplied  with  4,000  rounds  bom  the 
cart,  ten  per  man,  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen. 

We  were  at  Wilton  turned  off  our  line  of  marcli 
and  brought  by  a  side-road  into  the  village  of  South 
Newton,  just  before  reaching  which  we  were  greeted 
with  a  rattle  of  musketry,  to  which  our  artillery, 
skilfiilly  posted  on  three  spurs  of  a  hill  behind  us,  and 
the  1 6th  Regiment  sent  out  to  skirmish,  successfiilly 
replied.  About  the  village  the  Wilts  Volunteers  were 
formed,  and  then  our  battalion  was  sent  out.  Oxford 
were  in  a  valley,  so  the  main  attack  fell  on  us,  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Artists;  the  Scotchmen  and 
others  acting  as  supports.  Up  a  hill,  taking  cover 
in  deep  turnips,  we  skirmished,  and  to  everyone's 
satisfaction  the  red  coats  opposed  to  us  fell  back; 
on  we  pressed,  pushing  them  before  us,  but  on  reaching 
the  top  of  the  hill  we  found  some  Dorsetshire  men, 
I  believe,  waiting  for  us;  we  fell  back  as  our  am- 
munition was  exhausted,  to  refill  our  pouches,  the 
Inns  of  Court  Companies,  the  50th,  and,  later  on, 
the  Guards  taking  our  place.  Our  artillery  then  came 
up,  and  we  again  went  to  the  front,  when  the  *  cease- 
fire '  was  sounded,  and  the  umpires  retired  to  consult. 
It  was  a  beautiftd  battle,  as  the  extent  of  country 
visible  lay  like  a  military  map,  and  the  lines  of  red 
showed  well  the  dispositions  of  each  army.  After  the 
decision  had  been  given  for  us,  in  spite  of  an  angry 
protest   that   Wilton  was   garrisoned,    and   that   we 
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6ught  not  to  have  come  through  it  to  turn  Walpole's 
left,  we  were  marched  back  seven  more  long  miles 
to  the  scene  of  the  old  fight  on  the  Wiley,  where 
we  encamped  at  quite  dusk,  thoroughly  tired  with 
twenty-three  miles  of  route  marching  besides  the 
battle.  To  the  credit  of  the  battalion  scarce  a  man 
had  fallen  out  during  this  trjring  day,  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  regiments  of  Militia,  Wilts.  Volunteers,  and 
Guaids,  for  whom,  however,  their  heavy  bearskins 
and  old-pattern  knapsacks  plead  an  excuse.  The  meat 
had  .turned  with  the  thunder,  and  sufficient  salt  por]^ 
not  being  at  hand,  no  dinner  was  issued  on  this  day, 
and  nothing  bi;t  biscuits  and  cheese  eaten  in^  our 
battalion  from  7  p.m.  on  Friday,  till  8  a.m.  on  Sunday. 
N.B-— "Playing  at  soldiers." 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest,  broken  only  by  Church 
parade,  after  which  General  Michell  addressed  the 
army,  complimenting  them  on  having  won  all  the 
honoiurs,  if  not  always  complete  victory,  and  thanking 
our  brigade  (Gen.  Hardinge's,  50th,  Wilts.  Vol.,  ist 
Prov.  Bat.,  and  16th)  for  having,  when  expected  not  to 
finish  our  set  march  till  3  p.m.,  accomplished  it  and 
beaten  the  enemy  by  2.30.  There  had  been  an  idea 
among  our  regulars  that  we  should  retire  on  the 
Saturday,  as  the  Wilts,  and  Dorset  men  were  allowed 
to  do,  so  our  turning  up  as  fresh  as  them  on  the  Sunday 
opened  their  eyes.  Camped  on  a  very  rough  stubble 
field  I  was  again  in  charge  of  the  picket,  and  our 
company  furnished  the  rearguard. 

On  Monday  we  were  roused  early,  and  retired 
behind  our  camping  ground  to  a  position  where  the 
Engineers  had  been  digging  some  rifle-pits ;  into  these 
we  were  turned,  and  we  held  them  against  battalion 
after  battalion  of  regulars  hurled  at  us,  but  ordered 
back.  At  last  we  advanced  skirmishing  to  a  bank, 
where  we  lay  down  and  peppered  into  them  till  an 
umpire  was  called,  who  gave  us  the  victory.  On  this 
day,  and  also,  though  less  conspicuously,  on  Saturday, 
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our  greater  readiness  in  taking  cover  gave  us  an 
immense  superiority  in  the  umpire's  decisions  against 
regular  troops,  who  advanced  firing,  standing  and 
kneeling;  while  we  doubled  forward  and  lay  down 
among  turnips,  and  against  banks,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  our  commanders  of  sections  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  men  in  hand  owing  to 
their  eagerness.  This  battlfe  was  fought  in  heavy 
though  intermittent  rain,  which  cleared  up  when  we 
commenced  a  five  mile  march  to  Treffont  Magna, 
where  we  encamped  on  a  close  cropped  clover  field, 
very  stony. 

Next  morning  our  battalion  was  marched  off  early, 
with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  along  a  narrow  valley, 
lined  on  one  side  by  the  Rifle  Brigade  extended,  and 
within  hearing  of  a  sullen  artillery  fire.  At  the  end 
of  this  lay  a  village,  covering  which  our  left  half 
battalion  were  extended.  Into  this  village  we  were 
marched,  and  through  it  rushed  a  regular  stampede 
of  Horse  Artillery,  Lancers,  Hussars,  &c.  Directly  we 
could  file  along  we  retired  through  it  at  the  double, 
and  were  posted  behind  some  hedges  and  banks,  to 
guard  the  bridge  over  the  Avon,  and  road.  Along  this 
our  troops  made  their  retreat,  followed  by  line  after 
line  of  the  Northern  Army,  who,  the  military  reporters 
say,  were  raked  and  enfiladed  by  our  artillery  on  their 
flank.  In  front  our  fire  and  that  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
checked  their  advance,  and  would  probably  in  actual 
warfare  have  done  so  completely,  for  nothing  but  the 
bayonet  could  have  turned  us  out  of  the  orchards  .and 
osier  beds  in  which  we  were  posted.  However,  after 
a  little  time  we  retired,  firing,  up  a  hill,  where  our 
main  army  had  meanwhile  taken  up  an  impregnable 
position  between  the  enemy  and  London,  and  detached 
strong  bodies  to  turn  his  left.  When  firing  ceased  we 
formed  up  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  asked  after  our  well-being, 
and  were  told  by  Sir  John  Michell    that   we  were 
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completely  successftil,  and  had  done  very  good  service 
in  holding  the  village,  for  which  he  thanked  us,  and 
said  he  should  look  for  us  on  Thursday  at  the  march 
past.  We'  then  marched  eight  or  nine  miles  through 
Amesbury,  and  encamped  at  Durringfton,  with  both 
armies  on  stubble. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  cleaning  ourselves 
and  our  equipments.  In  the  morning  we  had  some 
practice  at  marching  past,  which  was  not  very  well 
done ;  but  drill  ordered  for  all  volunteers  and  militia 
in  the  ajftemoon  was  excused  at  General  Hardinge's 
request,  on  account  of  the  reported  efficiency  of  the 
battalion.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  over  to  Stonehenge, 
about  two  miles  off. 

Beacon-hill,  the  scene  of  the  march  past,  was  a 
long  range  breeiking  the  dead  level  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
on  the  edge  of  which  we  now  were,  and  an  old 
digging  for  chalk  ftimished  a  natural  background  for 
the  saluting  point ;  in  fact  a  more  perfect ,  arena  could 
hardly  be  found  in  the  world,  and  the  thick  close  grass 
was  smooth  and  velvety,  yet  afforded  a  good  footing 
for  both  mail  and  horse.  To  reach  this  point,  however, 
we  were  taken  a  round  of  six  miles  of  very  dusty 
road,  thus  rendering  completely  valueless  our  labours 
of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  a  long  and  tiring  per- 
formance, but  the  sight  of  the  cavaiiy  of  both  armies 
in  line  was  exceedingly  grand  and  striking,  and  the 
view  of  the  united  forces  must  from  the  hill  have  been 
magnificent.  In  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
company  I  was  put  in  the  ranks,  so  could  not  see  how 
we  marched,  but  thought  hardly  as  well  as  at  Bland- 
ford,  but  the  papers  found  little  or  no  fault.  On  return- 
ing to  camp  I  had  command  of  the  rearguard  ;  and  the 
battalion  received  complimentary  orders  from  our 
Brigadier,  General  Hardinge,  and  Colonel  West. 

On  Friday  morning  the  two  Oxford  companies  left 
by  an  early  train,  and  the  guard  turned  out  to  present 
as  they  marched  off.    After  being  relieved  we  packed 
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our  baggage  for  the  last  time,  and  marched  at  midday 
nine  miles  to  Grateley  station,  tiie  bands  of  the  50th 
and  1 6th  playing  us  out  for  at  least  three  miles.  Some 
delay  occurred  in  getting  us  into  the  train,  but  we 
ultimately  reached  London  at  8  p.m.  At  Waterloo 
most  of  our  men  fell  away  like  snow  in  spring,  only 
a  few  marching  down  to  the  Temple,  where  we  re- 
turned our  arms,  and  exchanged  the  eleventh  part  of 
a  tent,  with  a  blanket  and  proportion  of  seven  water- 
proof sheets  for  the  luxuries  of  a  hot  bath  and  separate 
bedroom. 

H.P. 
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**T£LL  me,    Muse,  what   colour  floateth  round   the 

River's  ancient  head : 
Is  it  white  and  black,  or  white  and  blue,  is  it  scarlet, 

blue,  or  red?" 
Thus  I  prayed,  and  Clio  answered,  <^  Why,  I  thought 

the  whole  world  knew 
That  the  red  of  Margareta  had  deposed  the  flag  of 

blue! 
Babes  unborn  shall  sing   in   rapture  how,  desiring 

Close  affinity, 
Goldie,  rowing  nearly  fifty,  overlapped,  and  bumped 

First  Trinity. 
I  myself  was  at  the  Willows,  and  beheld  the  victory 

won; 
Saw  tiie  victor's  final  effort,  and  the  deed*  of  daring 

done. 
I  myself  took  off  my  bonnet,  and,  forgetful  of  my 

years. 
Patting  Goldie  on  the  shoulder,  gave  him  three  times 

thrice  three  cheers. 
Ne'er,  oh !  ne'er,  shall  be  forgotten]  the  excitement  of 

that  night; 
Aged  Dons,  deem'd  stony-hearted,  wept  with  rapture 

at  the  sight: 
E'en   the   Master   of  a   College,    as    he   saw   them 

overlap. 
Shouted  'Well  rowed.  Lady  Margaret,'  and  took  off 

his  College  cap; 
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And  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  Academic  garb, 
Sang  a  solemn  song  of  triumph,  as  he  lashed  his 

gallant  barb; 
Strong  men  swooned,  and  small  boys  whistled,  sym- 
pathetic hounds  did  yell. 
Lovely  maidens    smiled  their   sweetest  on  the  men 

who'd  rowed*  so  well : 
Goldie,  Hibbert,  Latng,  and  Bonsey,  Sawyer,  Bumside, 

Harris,  Brooke; 
And  the  pride  of  knighthood.  Bayard,  who  the  right 

course  ne'er  forsook. 
But  the  sight  which  most  rejoiced  me  was  the  well- 
known  form  aquatic 
Of  a  scholar  famed  for  boating  and   for  witticisms 

Attic. 
Proud,    I  ween,   was   Lady  Margaret  her    Professor 

there  to  yiew. 
As  with  words  of  wit  and  wisdom  he  regaled  the 

conquering  crew. 
Proud,  I  ween,  were  Cam  and  Granta,  as  they  saw 

once  more  afloat 
Their  veteran  -^t/p^oXovny?,  in  his  "  Fimny"  little  boat. 
Much,  I  ween,  their  "watery  spirits  did  within  their 

heart's  rejoice. 
As  they  listened  to  the  music  of  that  deep  and  mellow 

voice. 
Ah!  'tis  well,  to  sing  of  boating,  when  before   my 

swimming  eyes 
Baleful  visions  of  the  future,  woes  unutterable  rise. 
All  our  palmy  days  are  over ;  for  the  fairer,  feebler  sex 
Has  determined  every  College  in  succession  to  annex ; 
And    before   another   decade   has*  elapsed,  our  eyes 

shall  see 
College  Tutors  wearing  thimbles  o'er  convivial  cups 

of  tea. 
For    *  golden-haired  girl-graduates',  with  <  Dowagers 

for  Dons,' 
Shall  luxuriate  in  Trinity,  and  domineer  in  <  Jolm's.' 
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Then  instead  of  May  Term  races  in  the  science  grand 

of  rowing, 
There'll  be    constant   competition  in   the   subtle  art 

of  sewing. 
Soon  the  modem  undergraduate,  with  a  feather  in 

her  hat. 
Shall  parade  the  streets  of  Cambridge,  followed  by 

her  faithful  cat. 
From  Parker's'  Piece  and  Fenner's  shall  be  banished 

bat  and  wicket. 
For  crotchet  work    and  knitting  shall   supplant  the 

game  of  cricket. 
Save  whene'er  a  match  at  croquet  once  a  Term  is 

played  at  Girton 
By  the  Members  of  "  the  College  "  and  the  Moralists 

of  Mertori. 
Then    no   tandems    shall   be    driven,    and   no    more 

athletic  sports. 
Save  fancy  balls  and  dances,  shall  appear  in  "  Field" 

reports, 
And  instead  of  'pots'  and  'pewters'  to  promote  the 

art  of  walking. 
We    shall    have    a    silver   medal   for   proficiency   in 

talking. 
Lady  scholars,    to  whom    Latin    is   all  Greek,  shall 

wield  the  pen;    . 
Wranglers  fair  shall  daily  wrangle,  who   no  Mathe- 
matics ken. 

0  ye  gallant,  gallant  heroes  who  the  River's  head 

have  won, 
Little  know  ye  what  an  era  of  confusion  hath  begun. 

1  myself  shall  flee  from  Cambridge  sick  at  heart  and 

sorely  vexed. 
Ere  I  see  my  University  disestablished  and  unsexed." 
Thus  she  spake,  and  I  endeavoured  to  console  the 

weeping  muse, 
"Dry  your  tears,  beloved  Clio,  drive  away  this  fit  of 

blues. 
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Cease  your  soul  with  gloomy  fancies  and  forebodings 

to  perplex; 
You  are  doing  gross  injustice  to  the  merits  of  your  sex^ 
Know  you  not  that  things  are  changing^  that  the  Earth 

regains  her  youth. 
Since  Philosophers  have  brought  to  light  the   one 

primeval  truth  i 
Long  have  all  things  been  misgoverned  by  the  foolish 

race  of  men. 
Who  Ve  monopolized  sword,  sceptre,  mitre,  ermine, 

spade,  and  pen, 
All  the  failures,  all  the  follies  that  the  weary  world 

bewails. 
Have  arisen,  trust  me,  simply  from  the  government 

of  males. 
But  .a  brighter  age  is  dawning,  in  the  circling  of  the 

years 
Lordly  woman  sees  before  her  new  'ambitions,'  new 

careers ; 
For  the  world's  regeneration  instantaneou^y  began. 
When  Philosophers  discovered  the  inferior  claims  of 

man. 
With  new  honours  Alma  Mater  shall   eternally  be 

crowned. 
When  the  Ladies  march  in  triumph,  and  her  learned 

seat  surround; 
Then  a  nobler  race  of  students,  and  of  athletes  shall 

arise,  • 

Students  &ur  who  thirst  for  knowledge,  athletes  true 

who  '  pots '  despise. 
It  is  well  for  thee,  sweet  Clio,  at  their  harmless  tastes 

to  sneer. 
At  their  love  of  cats  and  croquet,  their  antipathy  to 

beer; 
But  so  soon  as  every  College  has  surrendered  to  the 

fair. 
Life  up  here  will  be   perfection,   we   shall   breathe 

ambrosial  air; 
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For  the  problem  of  past  ages  will  be  solved^  and  wq 

shall  find 
The  superior  powers  of  woman  both  fai  body  and  ia 

mind. 
She  shall  teach  us  how  to  study,  how  to  ride,  and  run, 

and  row. 
How  to  box  and  play  at  cricket,  how  the  heavy  weight 

to  throw. 
How  to  shoot  the  trembling  pigeon,  how  [the  wily  rat 

to  slay, 
How  at  [football  and  at  racquets,  how  at  whist  and 

chess  to  play. 
How  to  drive  the  rapid  tandem,  how  to  jump,  and  how 

to  walk, 
(For  young  women,  trust  me,  Clio,  can  do  something 

more  than  talk) 
How  to  climb  the  Alps  in  summer,  how  in  winter  time 

to  skate, 
How   to   hold   the   deadly   ^e,    how  a  yacht  to 

navigate ; 
How  to  make  the  winning  hazard  with  an  effort  sure 

and  strong. 
How  to  play  the  maddening  comet,  and  to  sing  a 

comic  song; 
How  to  ^utilize'  Professors,  how  to  purify  the  Cam, 
I)ow  to  brew  a   sherry  cobbler,  and  to  make  red- 
currant  jam.  -^ 
All  tiie  arts  which  now  we  practise  in  a  desultory  way 
ShaU  be  taught  us  to  perfection,  when  we  own  the 

Ladies'  sway.'* 
Thus  I  spake,  and  strove  by  speaking  to  assuage  sweet 

.Clio's  fears; 
But  she  shook  her  head   in   sorrow,  <  and   departed 

drowned  in  tears. 

ARCULUS. 
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5T  is  a  strange  thing  that  members  of  the 
English  Universities  as  a  rule  know  littTe  or 
nothing  concerning  their  great  rivals  abroad; 
that  many — I  may  say  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
especially  public  school  men — ^are  ignorant  of  the 
German  language,  may  perhaps  account  for  this ;  but 
I  fear  insular  pride  has  far  more  to  do  with  it, 
coupled  with  the  doctrine,  "  that  unless  ye  come  bom 
Oxford  or' Cambridge  ye  cannot  be  *' Varsity  men." 
The  Universities  in  Germany  are  teaching  and  degree- 
granting  bodies,  in  some  cases  examining  centres  as 
well,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  examinations  for  the 
degree  are  a  mere  form ;  in  some  there  is  an  optional 
one  by  which  higher  testimonials  may  be  obtained. 
There  are  no  wearisome  matriculations,  little-goes, 
generals,  or  place-hunting  triposes,  through  which  the 
English  student  wades  to  his  degree,  to  say  nothing 
of  compulsory  College  examinations  and  other  burdens; 
but,  free  to  follow  his  own  chosen  career,  the  German 
applies  himself  to  one  subject,  and  here  lies  the 
secret  of  his  success  in  special  branches  of  learning. 
The  English  Universities  are  a  mixture  of  school 
and  University;  the  mass  of  men  require  a  higher 
school  education,  only  a  small  number  really  are 
fit  for  Professors*  lectures,  -and  this  fault  lies  with 
our  great  and  leading  schools,  which  are  very  inferior 
to  the  Gymnasiums  of  Germany  both  in  their  range 
of  subjects  and  method  of   teaching.     I  think  one 
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sentence  will  explain  all :  **  No  German  is  considered 
educated,  or  even  goes  to  school,  without  learning" 
thoroughly  French  and  English ;"  and  this  opens  out 
to  him  an  immense  store-house  of  learning  com- 
pletely closed  to  the  so-called  well-educated  English- 
man. Having  passed  through  his  school,  the  German 
enters  on  his  student's  life,  that  is,  he  takes  lodgings 
in  some  University  tQwn,  pays  a  nominal  fee,  has 
the  rules  read  out  to  him,  shakos  hands  solemnly 
with  the  Director,  and  so  becomes  inscribed.  The 
terms  are  long,  generally  from  October  to  August, 
with  a  week  at  Christmas,  and  perhaps  three  at 
Easter.  His  lectures,  too,  generally  employ  h.Mf  his 
day>  for  two  hours  is  the  usual  time  allotted  for  a 
discourse,  and  though  this  seems  a  very  wearisome 
proceeding,  I  can  only  say  that  in  all  the  lectures 
I  have  ever  attended,  the  time  seemed  to  have  gone 
without  my  knowing  it.  And  here  I  may  remark 
en  fassa n t  thsit  lecturers  and  professors  in  Germany 
are  chosen  for  their  powers  of  teaching  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  subject — not  for  having  been  a 
place  higher  in  a  stiff  examination  than  someone  else, 
and  that  an  empty  lecture-room  leads  to  a  new  pro- 
fessor. Then  to  help  him  in  bis  studies  he  ha  a 
fine  library  open  to  67'rry  student  all  day,  and  \\\\q  ::e 
he  can  obtain  books.  Should  he  be  a  scientific  man, 
fine  collections  and  useful  apparatus  are  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  cases  are  opened,  and  specimens  maj-  be 
^eely  handled ;  no  flattening  of  noses  against  glass- 
that  is  purely  a  British  custom.  At  Freiberg  there 
are  minerals  which  have  been  handled  and  examined 
by  students  ever  since  the  days  of  the  illustrious 
Werner,  and  they  are  quite  as  good  as  those  in  that 
national  monument  of  red  tape — the  British  Museum. 
The  lectures  generally  begin  at  seven  or  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  go  on  to  six  or  seven  in  the  evening 
-»-an  hour  being  free  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
dinner.        '  - 
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The  typical  German  student,  I  mean  the  creature 
with  a  long  pipe,  long  hair,  spectacles,  small  cap, 
strips  of  plaster  all  over  the  face,  and  a  red  nose,  is 
a  rare  animal  except  in  English  books  and  pictures. 
The  University  men  of  Germany  are  of  all  sorts,  just 
as  here ;  the  majority  are  lazy,  or  of  mediocre  abilities, 
only  a  few  men  in  each  University  really  work  hard ; 
but  then  there  are  so  many  seats  of  learning  in 
Germany — I  think  nearly  thirty,  containing  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  students — that  the  minority 
would  equal  either  of  our  Universities  in  size,  and 
this  is  exclusive  of  the  Polytechnics,  a  class  of  school 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  this  country,  and  whence 
many  a  famous  name  has  sprung. 

The  amusements  of  the  student  abroad  are  few ;  he 
has  his  gymastic  exercises,  billiards,  and  fencing.  In 
all  German  Universities  there  exist /' Corps," /.<?.  small 
knots  of  men  bound  together  in  brotherhood  to  defend 
and  help  one  another,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
their  body.  There  is  great  rivalry  between  these 
•*  Corps,"  and  frequent  **  mensurs "  or  matches  with 
the  "schlilger"  or  straight  German  sw(5rd.  The  body 
is  protected,  only  the  face  and  head  being  the  objects 
of  attack ;  much  skill  and  practice  is  required,  very 
slight  injuries  come  from  it,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
harmless  amusement.  This  is  the  "terrible  dnel- 
ling"  we  hear  so  much  of  in  England.  These  clubs 
have  their  sets  of  rooms  where  they  fence  and  meet 
to  drink  beer  with  their  friends  about  once  a -week; 
this  is  called  a  "kneipe."  The  President  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  enforces  the  rules,  which  are 
very  ancient  and  numerous.  The  proceedings  are  en- 
livened With  songs ;  not  of  the  "Champagne  Charlie," 
and  music  hall  type,  but  with  the  words  by  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Arndt,  and  the  music  of  Fincke,  Beethoven, 
Himmel,  and  other  first-rate  authors.  Sometimes  the 
singing  is  very  beautiful,  especially  when  the  formal 
"knoipe"  is  over,  and   each  student  s'njs  in  turn  or 
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part-songs  are  given.     I  have  never    in    my    whole 
experience  of  German  students  heard  a  coarse  or  low- 
class  song ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  finest  part- 
singing  in  the  world,  and  most  beautiful  solos  may  be 
heard  after  the  words  "kiieipe  ex"  are  pronounced. 
The  beer  rules  are  very  strict,  and  oblige  a  man  to  drink 
at  least  ten  glasses  during  the  evening.     The  students 
are   divided  into    two  ranks,  the   "Fuchse"   and  the 
"Burschen  \'  the  former  answering  to  our  term  "  Fresh- 
man," the  latter  term  comprises  the  men  of  more  than 
one  year's  standing;   the  Bursch  can  make  the  Fuchs 
drink  as  much  beer  as  he  likes,  and  do   many  other 
things   for  him,   but   the    Fuchs    can    always    obtain 
redress  from  a  council  of  Bilrschen.     As  a  rule  they 
are  far  more  polite  in  speaking  to  one  another  than 
we  are  in  England,  for  the   least   expression   of  dis- 
paragement leads  to  a  challenge ;    to  call    a  man  *^  a 
stupid  fellow  "  is  a  serious  matter;  but  this  is  dying  out 
very  much  now.     Universit}^  men   have   many  jorlvi- 
leges  :  they  may  wear  a  sword  ;  commissions  are  given 
them  very  easily;  and,  above  all,  when  they  get  into  a   . 
'•row"  and  are  condemned  to  imprisonment,  they  serve 
their  term   in   their  own   private   "Career,*'    as   it    is 
called.     This  is  generally  a  room  somewhere   in   the 
University  buildings,  and  is   usually  beautifully  fres- 
coed;   here,   with  a  barrel   of  beer  and   tobacco   un- 
limited, the  condemned  enjoys  himself  and  treats  his 
friends,  though  often  this  is  not  allowed ;  but  bribery 
and  corruption  will  soon  be  as' good  in  Garmany  as  in 
Kngland,  thanks  to  American   and  British  travellers, 
who  spoil  everybody  and  everything  wherever  they  go, 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  make  a  trip  abroad  im- 
possible to  men  of  small  means.     Every  person  who 
is  not  inscribed  on  the  books  is  called  a  "Philister," 
and   they  are  \^ry  much  looked   down  upon    by  the 
students,   as  being  far  below  them  in   education   and 
position ;  and  this  is  frcf/y  true^  for  most  men  go  either 
to  the  Universities  or  the  Polytechnics.    The  cost  of 
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living  is  very  low,  and  the  fees  merely  nominal,  for  the 
Prussian  government  encourage  education  in  every 
way,  and  scientific  men  head  the  list  of  honours  in  all 
professions.  Under  our  system  men  like  Humboldt 
are  impossible  to  create ;  whoever  in  England  heard 
of  a  scientific  man  becoming  a  cabinet  minister  r  and 
yet  in  Germany  this  is  not  such  a  very  rare  thing. 
The  every-day  life  of  a  student  is  very  monotonous ;  he 
rises  early  and  breakfasts  off  rolls  and  coffee;  then, 
except  dinner,  he  works  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
sups  with  a  lot  of  others  in  the  students'  "  restaurant," 
for  there  is  generally  one  particular  house  fre- 
quented by  them ;  here,  cards,  beer,  and  tobacco 
pass  some  of  the  evening,  and  he  either  sits  up  and 
works  or  goes  to  bed  early,  and  this  goes  on  for 
nearly  ten  months  in  the  year;  this  simple  life, 
varied  by  an  occasional  visit  to  theatre  or  concert— for 
most  of  them  are  capital  musicians — ^fills  in  his  time 
completely,  and  enables  him  to  get  through  work  that 
would  stagger  men  in  this  country.  Under  our  system 
I  wonder  we  ever  turn  out  good  men  ;  under  theirs, 
much  as  they  do,  I  think  more  might  yet  be  done.  The 
English  student  is  quicker  than  his  German  confrbre, 
but  he  seems  to  lack  the  plodding,  untiring  work 
which  marks  the  German.  By  this,  of  course,  I  mean 
the  working  bee,  for  there  are  just  as  many  drones 
abroad  as  there  are  at  home ;  these  the  workers  call 
the  "  bummelers  "  or  bummers  (American);  or  the  men 
who  flaunt  about  aiKi  do  nothing.  The  Americans 
have  adopted  their  expressive  term  from  the  German 
students,  and  I  have  often  noticed  that  a  great 
many  of  their  slang  expressions  are  borrowed  from 
the  same  source. 

I  hope  in  this  slight  sketch  to  have  shown  how 
utterly  different  are  the  ideas  of  a  Gennan  and  an 
Englishman  as  to  what  a  University  should  be ;  here 
it  far  more  resembles  school  life,  for  in  Germany  a 
man  is  entirely  free;   he  has  only  to  keep  his  terras- 
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a  very  little  does  that — and  to  learn  as  much  as  he 
can,  and  here  he  indeed  possesses  enormous  advantages 
over  us,  for  many  reasons. 

First  and  foremost  stands  the  fact  that  no  pro- 
fessor is  appointed  until  he  has  distinguished  himself 
in  that  particular  branch  which  it  will  be  his.  duty 
to  work  and  lecture  on ;  a  man  cannot  take  his 
degree  and  walk  into  a  lectureship  because  he 
passes  an  examination  or  has  a  close  fellowship,  but 
he  must  go  and  begin  as  master  in  a  school  or  as 
an  assistant  until  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  made, 
then  some  University  -will  call  for  him,  even  should 
he  be  a  non-university  man.  In  learning  there  is  true 
free  trade  in  Germany,  the  Universities  will  have  the 
best  men,  and  the  highest  bidder  in  honours  wins; 
for  a  German  scientific  man  cares  little  for  money 
and  lives  in  a  most  simple  and  quiet  way.  Then  when 
he  has  got  his  lectureship  he  must  keep  it  by  work. 
If  men  do  not  attend  his  discourses  and  say,  "I 
cannot  learn  from  him — ^he  is  useless  to  me,"  he  gets 
placed  en  rctraifey  as  has  just  happened  to  a  very 
celebrated  man,  who  became  lazy,  and  would  only  lec- 
ture occasionally ;  by  these  means  the  high  standard  of 
teaching  is  preserved.  Next  comes  the  fact  that  the 
subjects  are  so  split  up,  that  no  man  has  one  too 
large  for  him.  For  example,  here  in  Cambridge 
we  have  one  Professor  of  Geology,  in  Berlin  they 
have  a  separate  chair  for  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  that  science ;  so  for  Law,  one  lecturer  for  each 
sub-division,  down  even  to  Mining  Law.  Next, 
the  terms  are  longer,  the  lectures  frequent,  and  of 
two  hours'  duration.  Now,  take  for  example  a  man 
here  going  in  for  any  subject,  he  gets,  say  four 
hours'  lectures  per  week,  for  at  most  six  months 
in  the  year;  in  Germany  he  would  get  at  least  three 
per  week  of  two  hours  each,  from  October  till  August, 
and  these  special  and  not  general  courses;  the  man 
who    wants    general    courses  must    go    back   to    the 
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Gymnasium  or  public  school  for  them.  Then  he  haj» 
a  free  library,  and  magnificent  collections  some  of 
them  are,  with  reading-rooms  attached ;  where  almost 
every  nation  is  represented  by  its  chief  and  latest 
works,  filled  with  maps  and  plans;  from  this  assem- 
blage he  can  obtain  books,  etc.,  on  loan  without  any- 
trouble.  The  same  munificence  applies  to  scientific 
collections  and  apparatus.  I  have  even  seen  men 
allowed  to  take  rare  and  valuable  things  home  with 
them  for  the  purposes  of  study — not  just  back  to  his 
College,  for  there  are  none,  but  perhaps  some  way  off 
by  rail. 

Perhaps  those  who  read  this  will  think  I  am  dream- 
ing; but  what  has  been  done  already  is  a  trifle  to 
what  will  be  later  on.  An  immense  revival  of  learning 
is  spreading  over  Germany;  the  grant  for  educa- 
tion is  doubled  this  year,  and  next  to  the  arnly  is  the 
highest  charge  in  the  budget  of  the  new  Empire.  New 
schools,  especially  for  scientific  purposes,  are  springing 
up  in  all  directions;  the  new  Polytechnic  (applied 
science  school)  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  most  splendid 
building,  and  others  like  it  are  in  course  of  erection. 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  Prince  von  Bismarck,  who 
marked  well  what  science  has  done  for  Germany,  a 
sound"  scientific  education  is  becoming  the  basis  of 
knowledge,  as  tending  to  make  men  accurate  and 
thoughtful.  The  mathematics  (which  after  all  are  only 
a  branch  of  science)  taught  in  the  "  prima "  of  a 
Gymnasium,  and  .the  papers  set  in  examination,  would 
astonish  a  good  many  people  here,  and  this  year  the 
standard  is  to  be  raised ;  as  the  Director  of  one  of  the 
Universities  said  to  me,  "AVe  mean  to  raise  the 
standard  and  cheapen  or  abolish  fees  altogether ;  "  and 
on  the  first  of  October  this  year  this  was  doubtless 
carried  out  in  part.  Then,  too,  examinations  are  to  be 
instituted  to  confer  high  degrees,  and  to  raise  th»» 
•*  Ph.  D.''  out  of  the  mud.  I  saw  the  proposed  schedule 
tor  one  of  them,  and   can    only  describe    it   as  three 
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triposes  rolled  into  one ;  but  then  a  man  was  expected 
to  pass  in  only  one  subject  with  its  branches,  and  that 
was  bad  enough.  They  always  do  all  they  can  to  pre- 
vent the  acquirement  of  a  superficial  knowledge,  and  to 
drive  a  man  deep  into  one  special  subject.  The  ages  of 
men  there  is  very  much  the  same  as  here,  though  they 
appear  to  be  older  from  the  habits  of  letting  their  hair 
grow  and  of  wearing  spectacles.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  beg  some  of  our  wanderers  to  visit  some  of  the 
leading  Universities  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the  day, 
and  see  how  immeasurably  superior  they  are  to  us  in 
teaching  and  sound  learning.  There,  too,  they  will  see 
what  are  the  antiquated  fetters  which  hold  us  en- 
thralled, and  prevent  our  equalling,  nay,  surpassing 
them,  even  in  this  their  great  revival.  But  take 
my  advice :  under  any  circumstances,  learn  German 
thoroughly ;  for  now,  more  than  ever,  the  man  who 
knows  it  not  is  blind  to  half  the  literature  of  the 
world. 


VON    HAHN. 
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I^N  issuing  the  44th  Number  of  The  Eagle^  the 
Editors  desire  to  express  their  satisfaction  at 
the  increased  supply  of  articles  sent  m  during 
the  present  Term.  They  hope  that  they  are  justified 
in  inferring  from  this  that  greater  interest  is  felt  by 
Members  of  the  College  in  the  welfare  of  The  EagUy 
and  that  next  Term  they  may  be  able  to  chronicle 
a  recurrence  of  this  advance  on  the  apathy  occasionally 
evinced  in  former  years.  In  a  circular  issued  in  the 
present  Term,  they  called  attention  to  the  small  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  Undergraduate  Subscribers 
bears  to  the  total.  It  is  hoped  that  in  future  there  may 
not  again  be  need  for  a  similar  appeal. 

The  following  were  elected  to  Fellowships  on  November  4' 

Frank  Watson,  B.A.,  4th  Classic,  i8;o. 

Charles  Edmunds  Haskins,  B.A.,  3rd  Classic,  1 871. 

AV.  Spicer  Wood,  B.A.,  30th  Wrangler  and  •I7ih  Classic,  18-1. 
2 nd  class  Moral  Science  Tripos,  187 1,  isl  class  Theological  Tripos,  i?72» 
and  Cams  Prizeman. 

Robei-t  Rumscy  Webb,  B.A.,  Senior  Wrangler,  and  1st  Smith's  Prize- 
man, 1872. 

The  College  Living  of  Brinkley,  Cambs.,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Holcombe,  M.A.,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Fellow. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Adams  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  K.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  has  been  elected  Professor 
of  Latin. 

The  Rev.  13.  M.  Cowie,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  IManchestcr. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Prykc,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  ihc 
Head-Mastership  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Lancaster. 

L.  IL  Courtney,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow,  has  been  appointed 
Professrn'  of  Political  Economy  in  Univcr^ity  College,  London- 

R.  W.  ( Icnese,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Vice-principal  o» 
the  South  Wales  Training  College. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Tliomas  IMoss,  I\I.A.,  I^^^ 
Fellow,  has  caused  the  deepc>t  grief  among  all  who  knew  him- 
A  short  memoir  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

Two  Fellows  uf  the  Colii-.q:e,  .Mr.  Taylor  and  :Mr.  Pendlelniry. 
made  an  a«?ccnt  of  .'Monte  Rusa  by  a  new  route  in  the  I'""<^' 
Vacation,  thus  achieving  the  chief  mountaineering  c.xplo^-  ^'' 
the  vear. 
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The  Examination  for  ]Minor  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions 
will  be  held  on  December  17  and  following  days. 

Mr.  Wace  having  resigned  his  post  of  Permanent  Editor, 
i^Ir.  Hudson  has  succeeded  to  it ;  the  vacancy  thus  caused  has 
been  filled  bj  the  election  of  E.  Kelly. 

The  following  University  distinctions  have  been  awarded  to 
Members  of  the  College : 

Browtu  Medal  for  Latin  Ode-^T.  E.  Page. 

Chancellor's  Medal  for  English  Poem — T.  E.  Page. 

Browne  Medal  for  Greek  Epigram—'E,  B.  Moser. 

Cants  Greek  Testament  Prize— V7 ,  S.  Wood,  B.A. 

First  Wliexoell  Scholarship  for  International  Laiv—ll.  S.  Foxwell,  B.A. 

May  Examination.     Third  Year ^ First  Class, 


Gmney. 

Gametcr 

Adams. 

Hicks. 

Ruston. 

Bell. 

Johnson,  J.  M. ) 
Reeves.              ) 

Hoare. 

Roughton. 

Alston. 

Second  Vear^  First  Class 

Barnard. 

Stubbs. 

Dibdin. 

Clarke,  H.  L. 

Beckett.           I 

Bum. 

FUliott. 

Middlewood.  j 

Peter. 

Reynolds. 

Logan. 
First  Year^First  Class. 

Body. 

Easdier. 

,        Wise. 

Lamplugli. 

Baker. 

Haviland. ) 
Moss.        j' 

Bumsidc. 

Punshon. 

Tillyard 
McLarcn^^  C^,um^ 

Moslcv*. 

Dorcy.      ) 
i        Winch. 
Kelley. 

CaiT. 
Batten. 

Clough. 
Brooke. 

Hildyard.      \ 
Middlemissy 

Cox.     \ 

Wing.  ] 

MiJne. 

Platl,  H.  E. 

Hntton.  > 
NoclC    / 

Kjiightly. 

Langley. 

Henderson. 

Brooking.  1 
Ohm. 

Adams,  A. 

Marshall. ) 

Slack.       j 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  Scholarships : 

Third  Year — Hoare,  Reeves,  Roughton,  Ruston,  Wills,  Yule. 

Second  l^a/'— Barnard,  Clarke,  H.L.,  Elliott,  Freese,  Moser,  Reynolds,  B., 
Sollas,  Stubbs. 

Proper  .Sisarj—Bcckett,  Burn,  Canham,  Waller,  McLaren,  Wellacotl, 
Milne,  Knightly. 

Exhibitioners, — Alston,  Body,  T.  Adams,  Bell,  Williams,  Logan, 
Gurney,  Hicks,  .Page,  Lees,  Allnutt,  Lamplugh,  J.  M.  Johnson,  Reeves, 
Garneft,  Ruston,  Whitfield,  Newbold,  F.  H.  Adams,  Haslam,  Finch, 
Oddie,  WooUev,  Frccsc,  Moser,  Barnard,  H.  L.  Clarke,  Elliott,  B.  Reynold?, 
Beckett,  Middle-wood,  Gardner,  Bumside,  Tillyard,  Scott,  Clough,  Brooke, 
llendci-son,  Marshall,  l*cter,  McLaren,  Wcllacott,^ Dibdin,  Cunynghanic. 

Greek  Tt'statnent  Prizes^ i^  F.  II.  Adams;  2,  T.  Garclner. 

^FusRWL  SociKTY. — Thc  Fifth  Concert  was  given  in  the 
(jtiiidhall  on  ^lay  20.  Thc  Hall  was  full,  and  thc  C  onccrt 
was  successful  in  every  way.  The  pieces  performed  were 
Dr,  Garretl's  43rd  Psalm,  Mac/arrcns  5lay  Day,  and  Choruses 
from  ^aiii,  besides  minor  pieces.      Unfortunately  Mrs.  Dunn 
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was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  but  Miss  Ferrari  was  kind 
enough  to  sing  a  solo  in  her  stead.  The  Officers  of  the 
present  Term  elected  are  : 

President : — R.  Pendlebury.  Committee  : 

Treasurer  .'—li.  S.Foxyvcll.  B.  Reynolds, 

Secretary : — F.  J.  Lowe.  J.  Bonnett. 

Librarian : — ^F.  E.  Colenso.  A,  H.  Roughton. 

The  Society  now  meets  for  practice  every  Friday,  at  7  p.m., 
in  Lecture  Room  B,  ist  Court. 

-  Boat  Clubs. — La(fy  Margaret, — The  Long  Vacation  Scratch. 
Fours  were  rowed  on  August  9.  They  were  started  abreast  up 
the  Long  Reach.   Seven  boats  started.   The  winning  crew  were  : 

C.  H.  Halliday  {bow)   I    3  M.  H.  Pugh  I    G.  Cooper  {cox) 

^  M.  Middlewood  |        W.  Bumside  (stroke)  \ 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  L.  ^L  B.  C.  was  held  on  Friday, 

October  18.   The  Officers  elected  for  the  Term  were  as  follows: 

President  :^Kcv,  E.W.  Bowling. 

1st  Captain  ;— P,  J.  Hibbert. 

2nd  Captain  : — H.  D.  Bonscy. 


Jreasurer : —K,  Merivale. 


Secretary: — E.  E.  Saw}*cr. 
3rrf  Captain  .—W.  E.  Koch.* 
4/A  Captain  ;— W.  Carlcss. 
^uestionistCaptain : —H.G.  Willacy. 


•  This  gentleman  afterwards  resigned  and  W.  Bumside  was  elected 
as  3rd  Captain. 

The  University  Fours  commenced  on  Thursday,  Nov.  7. 
The  boats  entered  were  ist  Trinity,  3rd  Trinity,  Lady  Margaret, 
Sic^ney,  St.  Catharine's,  and  Jesus.  The  L.M.B.C.  were  drawn 
the  first  day  with  St.  Catharine's,  and  won.  On  the  second 
day  they  drew  a  bye.  On  the  third  they  rowed  in  the  final 
heat  with  ist  Trinity,  and  were  beaten.  The  L.M.B.C.  crew 
were  as  follows : 

St.   lbs. 
F.  Harris  {bo70)  10    6 

2  E.  E.  Sawyer  12    5 

3  H.  D.  Bonsey  12  12 
P.  J.  Hibbert  (stroke)              11    o 

These  races  caused  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  rowed  on  the  Cam  with  sliding  seats  and 
no  coxswains.  E.  E.  Sawyer  steered  the  L.M.B.C.  Four 
admirably  from  2. 

The  race  for  the  Colquhoun  Sculls  commenced  Thursday, 
November  14.  There  were  12  entries.  Four  heats  of  three  were 
rowed  on  Thursday.  The  winners  were:  Close,  ist  Trinity; 
Hoskyns,  Jesus ;  Dicker,  L.  M.  B.  C. ;  and  Saunders,  2nd 
Trinity.  On  Friday,  Close  was  drawn  against  Dicker,  and 
Hoskyiis  against  Saunders.  The  first  race,  as  was  expected, 
was  very  exciting,  Close  finally  winning  by  about  2  seconds. 
Hosk}Tis  beat  Saunders.  On  Saturday  the  two  remaining  men 
rowed,  Close  coming  in  first  by  a  hundred  }'ards. 

The  L.  M.  B.  C.  October  Term  Scratch  Fours  came  ofT  on 
Wednesday,  November  20.    The  winning  crew  were ; 

F.  E.  Colenso  (bow)  \    3  H.  D.  Bonsey  I    H.  Roopcr  (cox) 

2  J.  Livescy  \ '     P.  J.  Hibbert  (stfvke)  \ 
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The  May  Races. — Fine  weather  ushered  in  and  continued 
throughout  this  most  auspicious  week,  and  in  consequence  the 
banks  were  unusually  well  lined  witli  a  throng  of  enthusiastic 
spectators.  The  first  night  our  second  boat  began  by  rowing 
over,  a  bump  being  made  in  front  of  them.  'l"lie  first  boat 
followed  by  doing  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  prophets  who 
foretold  her  downward  career. — On  the  Tuesday  the  lower 
boat  effected  its  bump.  At  starting,  the  position  of  our  boat 
in  the  first  division  literally  hung  on  a  thread,  as  bow  caught 
his  oar  in  a  rope  which  the. First  Trinity  coxswain  had  just  let 
go,  and  before  we  could  manage  to  get  clear  Third  Trinity 
were  within  lialf-a-length  of  us.  As  soon  as  we  started, 
however,  we  gradually  shook  them  ofl",  and  by  Grassy  were 
well  away.— The  third  night  both  boats  rowed  over,  our  first 
boat  getting  within  shot  of  *  First'  above  the  bridge.  The  crew 
not  being  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  a  signal  was  agreed  upon 
for  the  future.  A  policeman's  rattle  was  to  be  used,  instead 
of  the  whistle,  which  was  found  insuflicient  for  the  occasion. — 
Tlic  fourth  night  our  second  boat  made  another  bump,  but  our 
first  boat  did  not  succeed  in  approaching  *  First'  as  close  as  on 
the  former  night. — On  the  fifth  night,  a  day  to  be  remembered 
in  St.  John's,  it  was  determined  to  use  all  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  post  of  honour,  and  for  this  purpose  our  Captain  procured 
the  ser\-ices  of  an  omnibus  to  take  his  crew  to  the  starting- 
post.  A  good  start  was  effected  by  both  boats,  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  efforts  of  the  previous  nights  had  told  on  our 
gallant  rivals.  Up  the  Plough  Reach  our  boat  gained  at  every 
stroke,  and  just  before  Ditton-corner  the  whistle  was  heard, 
and  shortly  after  rounding  it  the  rattle  was  sprung,  and  infused 
such  an  amount  of  new  life  into  the  crew,  that  in  four  strokes 
the  desired  end  was  achieved,  amid  the  most  frantic  shouts 
and  cheers. — The  last  night  resulted  in  a  quiet  row  over.  The 
rejoicings  in  St.  John's  baffled  description.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  order  of  the  boats,  the  brackets  indicating  the  bumps  : 


SECOND    DIVISION. 


May  20ih, 

15  St.  Catharine 

16  Clare 

1 7  Trinity  Hall  2 

18  Coipus  2 

19  III  Trinity  2 

20  ^Magdalene     \ 
2t  Pembroke      J 

22  Queens* 

23  retcrlioiise       \ 

24  Caius  2  j 

25  1..  ^rarfjarct  2 

26  Jesus  2       '\ 

27  I  Trinity  4  / 

28  Sidney  '2 

20  Trinity  Hall  3 ) 
30  Dawning  / 


May  2Ut. 

St.  Citliarine 
Clare 

Trinity  Hall  2 
Corpus  2 
HI  Trinity  2 
Pembroke 
Magdalene  1 
Queens*         ] 
Caius  2 

reterhou">c       "] 
\a.  Margaret  2  J 
1  Trinity  4 
Jesus  2 
Sidney  2   ^ 
Downing  j 
Trinity  Hall  3 


May  22 fuL 

St.  Catharine 
Clare 

Trinity  Hall  2 
Corpus  2 
HI  Trinity  2 
Pembroke     ) 
Queens'         \ 
Magdalene   ) 
Caius  2         j 
I^.  Margaret  2 
I'ctcrhouse   ) 
I  Trinity  4    / 
Jesus  2 
Downing 
Sidney  2  ) 

Trinity  Hall  3  J 


May  2yJ. 

St.  Catharine 

Clare 

Trinity  Hall  a 

Corpus  2 

III  Trinity  2    ) 

Queens*  f 

Pembroke 

Caius  2 

Magdalene       > 

L.  Margaret  2  j 

I  Trinity  4    ) 

Peterhouse  / 
'  Jesus  2 

Do^vning 
'  Trinity  Hall  3 
.  Sidney-  3 
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May  20th, 

1  I  Trinity  I 

2  Lady  Margaret  i 

3  III  Trinity  i 

4  Trinity  Hall  I 

5  Corpus  I 

6  I  Trinity  2 

7  Jesus  I 

8  £mmanuel  i 

9  Sidney  i 

10  King's 

11  Caius  I       ) 

12  I  Trinity  3  f 

13  II  Trinity  i 

14  Christ's 

15  St.  Catharine 

May  2yd, 

1  Trinity  i 
Lady  Margaret 
III  Trinity  i 
^  Trinity  Hall  i> 
*  Jesus  I  / 

Corpus  i     \ 

I  Trinity  2  j 
Sidney  i 
Emmanuel  i 
King's 

II  Trinity  i 
I  Trinity  3 
Caius  I 
Christ's 

St.  Catharine 


FIRST  DIVISION. 
May  2Ut. 
I  Trinity  i 
Lady  Margaret  i 
III  Trinity  i 
Trinity  Hall  i 
Corpus  I 
I  Trinity  2  \ 
Jesus  I        } 
Emmanuel  i 
Sidney  i 
King's 

I  Trinity  3 
Caius  I         ) 

II  Trinity  i  / 
Christ's 

St.  Catharine 

May  241/1. 

I  Trinity  i  \ 

Lady  Margaret  i  / 

III  Trinity  i  ) 
Jesus  I  j 
Trinity  Hall  i  ) 
I  Trinity  2       ) 
Corpus  I 
Sidney  I 
Emmanuel  I 
King's 

.  II  Trinity-  i 
I  Trinity  3 
Caius  I 
Christ's 
St.  Catharine 


May  22nd. 

I  Trinity  i 
Lady  Margaret  i 
III  Trinity  i    . 
Trinity  Hall  i 
Corpus  I ) 
Jesus  I    j 

I  Trinity  2 
Emmanuel  i  > 
Sidney  i         J 
King's 
ITnmt7  3    \ 

II  Trinity  i  j 
Caius  I 

!    Christ's 

..    St.  Catharine 

May  2Sth. 

'   Lady  Margaret  t 
i   I  Trinity  i  1 
.   Jesus  I       / 
;    III  Trinity  i 

I  Trinity  2 
'  Trinity  HaU  i\ 

Corpus  I  f 

,    Sidney  i         \ 
,    Emmanuel  i  / 
'  King's 
'    U  Trinity  i 

I  Trinity  3 
,    Caius  I 

Christ's  ) 

St.  Catharine  j 


The  Cricket  Club. — The  Club  had  a  very  successful 
season  under  F.  C.  Cursham,  nine  matches  having  been  played, 
of  which  we  won  fwe,  and  four  were  drawn,  losing  none.  The 
list  of  officers  and  principal  scores  of  the  first  three  matches 
appeared  in  our  last  Number;  the  following  were  afterwards 
played : 

St.  John's  V.  yesus. — St.  John's  157;  Jesus  114.  Won  by  43  runs. 
J.  M.  Batten  scored  47,  R.  W.  Wickham  31.  These  two  pulled  the  match 
out  of  the  fire,  being  the  only  large  scorers.  G.  Young  took  5  iitickets ; 
T.  Maile  }  wickets. 

St.  yohft's  V.  K.  T.  X.'s.—  St.  John's  226 ;  «-.  t.  X.'s  score  lost.  This  match 
was  won.  H.  Strahan  scored  22y  T.  Micklem  34,  J.  M.  Batten  35, 
J.  A.  Piatt  24,  R.  W.  Wickham  32.  Our  bowling  analysis  was  lost  with 
their  score. 

St.  JohnU  V.  Pcrambuhitors.^^U  John's  iI9£]hI  209;  the  Perambula- 
tors 144  and  42  for  3  wickets.  Match  drawn.  T.  Latham  scored  25  and  20, 
H.  Strahan  36  and  15,  F.  C.  Cursham  14  and  47,  J.  M.  Batten  6  ami  70, 
J.  A.  Piatt  o  and  22.  F.  Tobin  played  against  us  and  made  4S  out  of  their 
144.     T.  Mailc  took  4  wickets  ;  j.  M.  Batten  5  wickets. 

St.  yo/tn's  V.  Inaygitiii. — Incogniti  61  and  108 ;  St.  John's  182.  Won 
in  one  innings  and  13  runs.  F.  Tobin  scored  24,  F,  C.  Cursham  51, 
A.  Batchelor  31.  In  the  two  innings  of  the  Inco^^'s  G.  S.  Raynor  took  7 
wickets;  G.  Young  6  wickets :  and  J.  M,  Batten  (2nd  innings)  4  wickets. 
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SLyohn*s  V.  JJ/tv/^/tiJ.— St.  John's  173  and  179  for  4  wickets;  Etceteras 
187.  H.  T.  Wood  (his  only  match)  63  and  67  not  out,  F.  Tobin  8  and  62, 
G.  S.  Raynor  36.  Raynor  got  5  wickets;  T.  Maile  3  wickets.  The  match 
was  drawn. 

An  Eleven  of  Trinity  v.  An  Eleven  of  St,  yo/m's, —{Several  of  the  best 
of  each  College  being  absent).  St.  John's  130  and  240;  Trinity  no  and  107 
for  8  wickets.  Match  drawn.  A.  Simmonds  (his  only  match)  scored  5 1  and  2 1 , 
T.  Micklem  18  and  21,  J.  M.  Batten  o  and  80,  H.  Strahan  29  and  11, 
A.  Batchelor  6  and  46.  In  the  2  innings  of  Trinity  Maile  took  8  wickets ; 
Batten  5  wickets ;  Young  (in  1st  innings)  4  wickets. 

The  Long  Vacation  Club  played  about  eight  matches,  in 
which  G.  Young  was  nearly  always  the  principal  scorer,  with 
such  scores  as  60,  42,  40,  and  28. 

The  bowling  analysis  was  so  often  imperfectly  kept  during 
the  May  Term  that  we  cannot  make  it  up.  If  we  could,  it 
would  show  of  how  great  service  were  G.  Young,  G.  S.  Raynor, 
T.  IMaile,  and  J.  M.  Batten  in  winning  our  matches.  Raynor 
played  in  the  University  Eleven  against  Oxford  at  Lords. 

Result  of  Maiches, — I^Iatches  played  9,  won  5,  lost  o,  drawn  4; 
all  played  at  Cambridge  in  April  and  Alay,  1872, 

Opponents.  S.  J.  C.  Opponents. 


Matches  won. 

1st  inn. 

2ndinn, 

j  1st  inn,  2nd  inn,  ^ 

Pron  by 

V,  Corpus  College 

238 

1 

1      35           57       I  innings  and' 146  runs. 

V,  Clare  College 

222 

1 

102                    120  runs. 

V,  Jesus  College 

157 

1 

114                  ,43  runs. 

?'.  *.  T.  X.'s    

225 

score  ,  lost 

V.  Incogniti  ..... 

182 

61          108       I  innings  and  13  runs. 

Matches  drawn. 

Refnarks. 

V.  Caius  College 

205 

,      222* 

1     144                   •  ♦  for 

3  wickets. 

V.  Perambulators 

119 

209 

I     144           42*     ♦  for 
:     187     .              !«for 

3  wickets. 

V,  Ktceteras    .... 

173 

1     179* 

4  wickets. 
8  wickets. 

V.  Trinity 

.30 

240 

1 10         107*     ♦  for 

The  followi 

ng  generally  p 

laved  in  the  Eleven 

Number  c 

/            Times 

Innings, 

Not  out.     Total  Runs.        A'oeragt. 

F.  C.  Cu 

rshnm 

lO 

0               258 

25lt 

F.  Tobin 

6 

0                     229 

3«ik 

T.  r^tha 

m 

12 

I  r  in 

20! 

11.  Strah 

an 

12 

[.  A.  Plr 

itt 

/ 

I                       IIO 

k.  W.  A 

^^ickham 

/ 

0                  80 

J.  M.  Br 

tten 

II 

I                271 

27. '0 

A.  Batcl 

iclor 

5 

0                121 

24i 

T.  Mick 

lem 

13 

4                299 

33* 

T,  Maik 

9 

2                  70 

10 

Cr.  Youn 

e 

II 

4                  64 

Qf 

(r.  S.  Ra 

ynor 

5 

0                  60 

12 

a'n 

\ .  !;]evcn 

) 

A.  Simmonds  played  against  Trinity,  mailing  51  and  21. 
H.  T.  Wood  played  against  The  Etceteras,  m:ihing  63  and 
(not  out)  67.  W.  H.  Fawkes,  |.  1).  Coclirane,  E.  INIorse, 
and  J.  T.  Carter,  played  occasionafly. 
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The  following  are  the   Ofligers  and  Committee  for  nest 
season : 


President:— Rt\.  E.  W.  RowUnfj. 
Captain  : — T.  Latham. 
Secretary : — J.  M.  Batten. 
Treasurer:— G,  S.  Raynor. 


On  the  Committee  ttnj  tj  a^t 

as  Sub-treasurers  : 
\y.  II.  Fawkes. 
J.  A.  I'latt. 


Volunteers — B  Company.  The  Company  Challenge  Cup 
was  shot  for  on  November  20th,  and  was  won  by  St*rgt. 
H.  Percival. 

The  Roe  Challenge  Cup  for  Recruits  was  shot  for  on 
November  26th,  and  won  by  Private  Lowe. 

Lieut.  Roughton  and  Ensign.  Willacy  being  about  to  resign 
their  commissions,  the  following  have  been  elected  to  supply 
the  vacancies  thus  caused:  Sergt.  H.  Percival  to  be  Lieut., 
Corp.  F.  H.  Stubbs  to  be  Ensign.  The  former  was  elected 
to  represent  the  Company  on  the  Shooting  Committee  in 
place  of  Lieut.  Roughton. 

P\viLiON  Fund. — The  fund  for  building  a  Pavilion  and 
Lodge  in  the  Cricket  Ground,  for  the  use  of  all  members  of 
the  College,  was  started  in  February,  and  now  amounts  to 
/'200  in  addition  to  the  /^5oo  given  by  the  Racquet  Court 
Company. 

The  building  would  have  been  commenced  in  the  Long 
Vacation  but  for  the  strike  in  the  building  trade,  which  will 
also  increase  the  expense  to  at  least  /'Soo. 

The  plans  are  now  in  the  builder's  hands  and  the  contract 
will  shortly  be  made;  a  circular  will  then  be  issued  stating  the 
exact  amount  required. 

Subscriptions  received  up  to  6th  inst.,  to  the  amount  of 
£\9S'  4^->  have  been  acknowledged  by  a  printed  list;  another 
will  be  issued  next  Term. 

The  Committee  wish  especially  to  thank  the  College 
Servants,  who  have  subscribed  among  themselves  /  10.  r+j. 

The  Committee  of  the  Cricket  Club  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Racquet  Court  Company  in  the  application 
of  the  money. 

FooTRALL  Clur. — A  meeting  was  held  on  October  15, 
when  F.  IT.  Adams  resigned  the  Captaincy,  and  IL  F.  Pinder 
was  elected.     The  matches  played  have  been : 

November  ist — r.  Harrow  Club;  won.  IMilford  kicked  a 
goal,  and  Pinder  obtained  two  touchdowns  ;  Harrow  nothing. 

November  4th — 7\  University;  drawn.  University  penned 
us,  but  obtained  nothing.  On  the  same  day  our  second  XIL 
was  defeated  by  one  goal  by  the  University,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Hawtrey,  Oliver,  and  Price. 

November  6th—?.  Christ's;  won.  Busk  obtained  a  goal, 
Oliver  l\v(^  louclulowns,  Ilawtrcy  and  Lees  each  a  touchdown  ; 
Christ's  nothing. 
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Kovember  nth — r.  Corpus ;  lost.  Corpus  p:ot  a  goal  and 
a  touchdown  to  one  goal  kicked  by  I.ong\vorth  for  us.  Corpus 
were  one  man  short  the  whole  time. 

November  21st — r,  Jesus;  won.  Adams  kicked  a  goal, 
Adams  and  ^licklem  scored  a  touchdown  each  to  nothing. 

November  26th — :•.  University  ;  drawn,  neither  sides  obtain- 
ing anything  ;  some  good  tries  at  goal,  however,  were  made  for 
us. 

A  second  XII.  were  victorious  against  the  U.  F.  C.  on  the 
same  day,  by  a  touchdown  (Clurney)  to  nothing,  although  we 
played  one  man  short. 

The  first  XII.  have  been  chosen  from  : 


Adams,  F.  II. 

llibbcrt 

Micklem 

Busk 

hecs 

MiifoKl 

Ellen 

Lloyd 

I'indcr 

Tiurney 

^Maclarcn    y^ 

Oliver 

Jeudwnnc 

W.ice 

ilawtrcy 

Manisty 

W'Gosnam 

AiHr.ETKS. — Fn'shmcti\^  S/>o//s. — The  following  meml)^rs  of 
the  College  distinguished  themselves:  T.  !\I.  Hicks,  from 
Harrow,  won  the  100  Yards  in  lojsec,  and  the  120  Yards 
Hurdle  Race  in  19J  sec.  W.  IT.  Fawkes  won  the  Mile  in 
4  min.  50J  sec,  for  which  race  C.  Jackson  was  second.  These 
gentlemen  are  both  first-class  long  distance  runners,  and 
we  hope  to  see  them  in  the  Inter-University  Sports,  especially 
as  the  residence  of  our  late  President  (E.  Ilawtrey)  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  whose  gallant  struggle  for  the  3  Miles  against 
Benson,  of  Oxford,  wijl  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  see  it.     We  can  now  congratulate  him  / 

on  a  sprint  triumph,  he  having  won  the  200  Yards  University  / 

Handicap  at  the  Freshmen's  Sports.  y' 

The  College  Athletic  Club  held .  their  meeting  on  the 
18th  and  19th  Nov.  The  prizes  were  arranged  as  last  year, 
namely  ist  prize  /"2,  2nd  prize  ^i.  The  prizes  and  expenses 
were  exactly  covered  by  the  amount  received  for  subscriptions 
and  entries.  The  Club  gave  a  /*5  5.?.  Cup  for  a  Handicap 
Strangers'  Race  of  300  Yards,  for  which  the  large  number 
of  40  entered,  and  after  four  trial  heats  the  race  was  finally 
won  by  A.  Webber,  of  St.  Catharine's,  who  received  20  yards 
start,  by  two  feet  only,  the  following  being  all  very  close 
together:  A.  A.  Barker,  Trinity,  20  yanls;  R.  J'hilpot,  Trinity, 
scratch;  A.  W.  Brodie,  Sidney,  3  yards;  and  K,  J.  Davies, 
Pembroke,  9  yards.    Time  31 J  sec. 

The  Officers  and  Committee  were  as  under: 

A.  J.  C.  Gwatkin. 

P.  jr.  Hibbert. 

AV.  ]•:.  Koch. 

]■'.  W.  lI..i^tock. 

V.  H.  A.him^. 

E.  1.  lUn 


Ptrsident : 
J.  I),  ('o'jlira no. 

II,  K.  PatiinsfMi. 

Committee : 
E.  Ilawtrey. 
T.  Latham'. 


E.  A.  Slu:\;t. 
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An  abridged  account  is  given  below.  The  Committee 
regret  that  the  number  of  entries  was  not  larger,  for  which 
they  cannot  account,  the  events  being  mostly  very  open, 
and  the  prizes  better  than  they  have  ever  been  till  last  year. 
The  penalties  on  former  winners  will  be  increased  next  year 
and  made  cumulative. 

Hundred  Yards  Race,  Six  started,  7  entries.  1st  Heat :  Hicks,  i ; 
Grasett,  2.  2nd  Heat :  Cochrane  and  Pattinson,  \v.  o.  Fin.1I  Heat :  Hicks,  i ; 
Cochrane,  2.    Won  by  2  yds. ;  time  loj  sec.  i^ 

I    /  Throwing  the  Hammer.    Six  entries,  3  threw.    Litttleon,  92  ft.  a  in.,  i  ; 

^^  Mitford,  72  ft.  5  in.,  2 ;  Webb.  o.  ^ 

T^o  Hundred  Yards  Handicap,  Sixteen  entries,  9  started.  1st  Heat : 
Koch,  5}  yds.,  and  Lloyd,  7iyds.,  w.  o.  2nd  Heat:  Barlow,  10  yds.,  t; 
I'attinson,  5  yds.,  2.  3rd  Heat :  Cochrane,  2  yds.,  I ;  Agnew,  6  yds.,  2. 
Final  Heat:  Pattinson,  5 yds.,  i ;  Barlow,  10 yds.',  2.  Won  by  a  yard;  time 
2ifsec. 

High  Jump,  Five  entries,  3  jumped.  Cochrane,  owed  i  in.,  5  ft.  3  in.,  I ; 
Armstrong,  5  ft.,  2 ;  Hardy,  o. 

Quarter-Mile  Race  (Open  to  the  Rifle  Corps  only,  for  a  Challenge  Cup). 
Fuller,  I ;  Purdon,  2.    Won  by  3  yds. ;  time  05  sec. 

Hundred  and  Twenty  Yards  Hurdle  Race,  Seven  entries,  3  started. 
Latham,  i  ;  Waldo,  2;  Koch,  owed  3  yards,  o.  Koch  only  lost  second 
place  by  falling  at  the  last  hurdle :  19S  sec! 

Putting  the  Ji^eitrht.  Littleton,  owed  6  in.,  37  ft.  7  in.,  i ;  Pattinson, 
30  ft.  4  in.,  2.    The  University  representative  had  naturally  no  difficult}'. 

7hree  Hundred  and  Fifty  Yards  Handicap,  Eighteen  entries,  10 
started.  Latham,  4  yds.,  jaflray,  16  yds.,  ran  a  dead  heat;  Gwatkin, 
scratch,  3.  A  splendid  race.  Gwatkin,  Brodie,  Hawtrey,  and  Giasett  (inifdied 
very  close  to  the  dinners ;  time  4o|sec. 

Mile  Race,  Ten  entries,  7  started.  Jackson,  i ;  Jeud>»ine,  2 ;  Fawkes,o; 
Yardlcy,  O;  Brodie,  o;  Burford,  o.  A  great  race  was  expccte<l  betweem 
Fawkes  and  Jackson,  who  were  respectively  1st  .and  2nd  in  the  Freshmen*! 
Mile,  but  Fawkes  proved  not  to  be  in  form,  as  he  was  unable  to  get  past 
Jackson  200  yards  from  home,  and  the  latter  came  away  and  won  as  he 
liked.  Fawkes  disdaining  second  place  stopped  and  let  in  Jeudwine,  Yardley 
was  third ;  time  4  min.  55  sec. 

Walking  Race,  Two  Miles.  Three  entries,  2  started.  Wilcox,  i : 
Latham,  o;  Wilcox  walked  well,  seeing  which  Latham  retired  at  J  mile. 
Wilcox  completed  the  lirst  mile  in  9  min.  58  sec. ;  the  second  mile  was  not 
timed.    Dicker  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  to  start. 

Hundred  and  Twenty  Yards  Handicap.  Eighteen  entries,  9  started. 
The  final  heat  was  won  oy  Gwatkin  from  scratch;  Hicks,  I  yd.,  and  Harris 
1 1  yds,  making  a  dead  heat  for  second ;  time  12  J  sec. 

Thrtnuing  the  Cricket  Ball.  Four  entries,  3  threw.  R.ivnor,  86  yds.  2  ft., 
I ;  Webb,  2 ;  Piatt,  o. 

Quarter-Mile  Race.  Seven  entries,  6  started.  Latham  and  Pattinsoa 
ran  a  dead  heat ;  Hawtrey,  3 ;  Brodie,  o ;  Grasett.  o.  This  was  a  ver)-  fine  race, 
Hawtrev  being  only  a  foot  behind  the  dead-heaters,  and  the  others  close  up ; 
time  531  sec. 

Long  Jump.  Eight  entries.  Koch,  owed  4  in.,  18  ft.  9  in.,  i;  Ra}'nor, 
17ft.  8  in.,  2. 

Hdlf'Mile  Handicap,  Kinteen  entries,  10  started.  Lloyd,  46  yds.,  i; 
Armstrong,  55  yds.,  2.  An  excellent  race  between  these  two  (both  Freshmen), 
the  rest  nowbere ;  time  2  min.  3  sec. 

Two  Mile  Race.  Five  entries.  Jackson,  I ;  Yardley,  2 ;  Burfoid,  3. 
Won  easily  by  50  yards ;  time  10  min,  49't  sec. 

C-jn sola t ion  Ra'cCf  300  Yardj,     Won  by  Brodie. 
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Alexander,  R.  G. 
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Andrews,  Rev.  P.,  B.A. 
Annitage,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 
Amctt,  B. 

Bainbridge,  Rev.  T.,  b.a. 
Baines,  T. 

Bakewell,  J.  W.,  b.a. 
Barnacle,  Rey.  J.,  b.a. 
Barrett,  Rev.  W.  F.,  b.a. 
Batten,  T.  M. 
Bayvd,  F.  C. 
Baylis,  P.,  b.a. 
Bennett,  H.  R.,  b.a. 
Benson,  R.,  b.a. 
fBenson,  T.  b.a. 
BctbeU,  J.  F.  H.,  B.A. 
Blann,  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Bonnett,  J. 
Bonaey,  H.  D. 

Bouhbfe,  St.  John,  b.a. 
fBourne,  A.  A.,  b.a. 
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Boyd,  J. 
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Clark,  D. 
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Coatea,  A.  E. 

Cobbold,  F.  A. 

Coleby,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Colenso,  F.  E. 

Colenao,  R.  L. 

polling,  J.,  B.A. 

Cooper,  C.  J. 
Cooper,  G. 
Cooper,  W.  W.,  b.a. 
Urdeaux,  W.,  b.a. 
^otterUl,H.B.,B.A. 
•Cowie,H.M.,B.A. 


Cronch,  W.,  b.a. 
Cruickshank,  G.  E.,  b.a. 
Cummings,  C.  E. 
Cunvnghame,  H.  H.  S. 
Cursham,  F.  C. 
Cutting,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Dale,  J.  W.,  B.A. 
Darby,  Rev.  E.  G.,  b.a. 
Davies,  J.  P.,  b.a. 
Deakin,  J.  E. 
De  La  Rue,  T.  A.,  b.a. 
DeWend,  W.F.,  B.A. 
Done,  R.  H. 
Drew,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Duncan,  W.  H. 
Dunn,  J.  C. 

Dvmock,  H.  Mc  L.,  b.a. 
Edmonds,  W.,  b.a. 
EUen,  F.  S. 
Evans,  A. ,  b. A. 
Fallow,  T.M.,B.A. 
Farler,  J.  P. 
Fawkes,  W.  H. 
Fear,  J.  S. 

Field,  Rev.  A.  T.,  b.a. 
fFoote,  J.  A.,  B.A. 
tForre8t,G.W.,B.A. 
Foxwell,  H.  S.,  B.A. 
Frewen,  E. 

Gaches,  L.  B.,  b.a. 

Gamett,  W. 

Garrett,  E.  W. 

Garrod,  A.  H.,  b.a. 

Genese,  R.  W.,  b.a. 

Gillespie,  R.  A.,  b.a. 

Goldie,  J.  H.  D.,  b.a. 
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Grigg,  A.,  B.A. 

Gwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 

Gwillim,  W.  H. 
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Hamond,  Rev.  P.  F.,b.a. 

Hanbury,  W.  F.  J. 

Hanson,  H.  R. 

Hardy,  J.  H. 

Harper,  F.  \V.,  b.a. 

•Haslam,  A.  B. 

Haalam,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 

tHaslam,  F.  W.  C,  b.a. 

Haslam,  S.,  b,a. 

Haslam,  W.  A.,  b.a. 

Hathomthwaite,  JT.  T.,B.A. 

Haviland,  A.  M. 

Haviland,  J.,  b.a. 

Hebb,  R.  G.,  b.a. 

Henderson,  J. 

Hey,  Rev.  R.,  b.a. 

Hibbert,  P.  J. 

Hoare,  A. 

Hoare,  C,  b.a. 

Hoare,  W.,  b.a. 

Hodgkinson,  G.  L. 


Hogg,  C.  B.A. 

Hope,  Rev.  C.  A.,  b.a. 

Howell,  U.  J.,  b.a. 

Hutchins,  E.  B. 

Hutchinson,  T.W. 

Inman,  J.  S.,  b.a. 

Innes,  J.  W.  Brodie,  b.a* 

Isherwood,  J.  N.,  b.a. 

Jackson,  C. 

James,  C.  H. 

Johnson,  J.  E.,b.a. 

t  Johnson,  J.  M. 

Jones,  E.  M. 

Jones,  Rev.  Prof.  "W.,  b.a« 

Jones,  E.  D.  W. 

Jones,  S.  S. 
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•Kelly,  E. 
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Marsh,  J. 
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Middlewood,  M. 

Miller,  E.,  b.a. 

Miller,  E.  P.,  B.A. 

Moore,  J. 

Moore,  Rev.  P.  H.,  b.a. 

Morshead,  R.,  b.a. 

Morgan,  R.  H.,  b.a. 

Mosley,  E,  R. 
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H^i^y,  H.  H.,  B.A. 

^iiP 

,   jSfij»^ave,  J.,  B.A. 

•  i  Vernon*  H.  J, 

^^f 

-  Kicholson,  H. 

Nickson,  C.  M.  E. 

■;^'f  ■■  ■ 

Noon,  J.,  B.A. 

J' ■  "-. 

Norris,  L.  C/C*  R.,  ».a. 

^^ 

Oddie,  G.  V. 

0'Grady,T.  claC. 

Oldacres,  Rer.  G„  b.a. 

k 

Oldham.  W.  C. 

Page,  T.  E. 

Page-Roberts,  Rev.  .V,,  &A. 

r 

Parrott,  Rev.  W.  L.,  b.a. 
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Fazeoni,  B. 

Pate,  H.  W.,  B.A. 

'■ 

Perkes,  R.  M. 

, 

Perkins,  Rev.  T.  N.,  b.a. 

FhUlips,  H.,B.A. 

Phillips,  R.  W. 
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The  Subscription  for  the  current  year  is  fixed  at  4J.  6^/;  it  includes 
Nos.  42,  43,  44,  being  the  first  three  numbers  of  Vol.  VIII.  Subscribers 
arS^  requested  to  pay  their  Subscriptions  to  Mr.  E.  Johnson.  Booksiller, 
Tiitrity  Street.     Subscribers  should  leave  their  addresses  with  Mr.  Johns>n. 
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.^  A  few  copies  of  the  engraving  from  the  Portrait  of  Lady  Margaret, 
Vbich  is  in  the  Hall,  remain  still  on  hand  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretar}%  price  is.  each.    The  engraving  may  be  seen  in  Uyi  COTibination 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


^UR  College  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  its  younger  Fellows,  Mr. 
Thomas  Moss,  who  died  on  the  ijih  of  August, 
at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand.  His  .health 
had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  on  the  23  rd  of 
October,  1871,  by  medical  advice  he  sailed  for  Australia 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  long  sea  voyage.  He  parted  from  his 
friends  cheerfully  and  hopefully;  and  the  first  accounts 
which  reached  tiiem  from  Melbourne,  and  afterwards 
from  Tasmania,  were  most  reassuring.  He  had  been 
the  life  of  his  fellow-passengers  during  the  voyage, 
writing  several  short  plays,  and.  being  joint  editor  of 
a  ship's  newspaper,  work  for  which  his  long  experience 
as  an  editor  of  The  Eagle  had  well  qualified  him.  His 
own  letters  at  this  time  were  full  of  returning  vigour 
and  good  spirits.  His  friends  thought  they  might  look 
forward  to  seeing  him  again  among  Ihem  in  perfect 
health.  In  April  he  left  Tasmania  for  New  Zealand, 
and  here  the  short-lived  hope  was  blighted.  Almost 
on  his  arrival  he  was  attacked  by  low  fever;  congestion 
of  the  lungs  followed ;  and  although  it  is  a  consolation 
to  know  that  he  met  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
sympathy  in  his  illness,  no  attention  or  skill  could  avail, 
and  he  passed  away  by  a  death  as  calm  and  gentle  as 
had  been  his  life. 

He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  June,  1845,  in  Lincoln, 

at  the  Grammar  School  of  which  city  he  received  his 

early  education.     In  1862,  following  in  the  steps  of  his 

eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Moss,  the  present  hcad- 
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master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Kennedy  at  Shrewsbury.  His  genius  now  seemed 
to  spring  at  once  into  maturity.  His  verses,  especially 
from  the  veij  first,  had  a  ring  of  true  poetry  in  them» 
a  charm  and  a  spirit  of  their  own,  which  others  felt 
and  admired,  but  could  not  catch  or  imitate.  In  the 
Oclober  Term  of  J864,  he  came  into  residence  at  St 
John's,  having  previously  gained  the  rst  Classical  Minor 
Scholarship,  a  prelude  to  a  University  career  of  unusual 
distinction.  In  his  second  year  he  gained  the  Craven 
Scholarship,  beating  all  the  men  of  his  own  standing. 
In  the  same  year  he  won  the  Latin  Ode  and  Greek 
Epigram :  in  his  3rd  year  the  Porson  Prize  and  the 
English  verse.  But  already  the  fatal  weakness  had  begun 
to  show  itself,  and  to  the  disappointment  of  his  friends 
he  was  only  4.th  in  the  First  Class  of  the  Classical  Tripoa* 
In  November,  of  the  same  year,  1868,  he  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  College ;  and  after  a  short  absence  from 
Cambridge  he  returned  to  take  private  pupils.  Tlirowiag 
himself  vigorously  into  the  work  he  rose  almost  at  once 
to  the  foremost  rank  in  his  profession,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  highest  University  distinctions  were  gained  bj 
his  pupils. 

He  leaves  behind  him  many  friends,  old  companions 
of  School  and  College  days.  Indeed  no  Johnian  or 
Salopian  ever  failed  to  win  from  him  the  quiet  welcome 
and  ready  hospitality  which  were  characteristic  of  one 
who  delighted  in.  nothing  more  than  in  making  others 
happy.  To  such  many  a  kind  act,  many  a  touch  of  gentle 
humour,  will  be  recalled  by  the  sad  news  of  his  death. 

The  College  loses  in  him  a  zealous  and  devoted 
servant,  a  scholar  of  exquisite  taste  and  rare  insig-ht, 
whose  great  gifts  she  may  well  be  proud  of  having" 
fostered.  His  friends  will  miss  the  inspiring  presence 
of  one  who  moved  among  them  with  a  high  and  noble 
ideal  manifestly  before  him  ;  his  memory  will  remain 
to  them  J  a  ktii^h  t£  ad,  a  pattern  of  stainless  purity  and 
childlike  faith  too  rarely  found  united,  as  in  him,  with 
the  activity  of  a  subtle  and  highly- cultivated  intellect. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OF    THE 
MAHOMEDAN    DOMINION. 

Akbar, 

pBBON,  in  his  history,  makes  the  remark  "that 
the  appellation  Great  has  been  often  bestowed 
and  sometimes  deserved.  Charlemagne  is  the 
only  prince  in  whose  favour  the  title  has  been  indis- 
solubly  blended  with  the  name."  The  same  might 
be  said,  with  equal  or  greater  justice,  of  Akbar — ^the 
Greatest — a  title  which  he  received  at  his  birth. 
Judged  by  the  criterion  of  success  as  a  conqueror, 
he  ranks  with  Alexander,  Napoleon,  and  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  succeeded  to  an  Empire  which  com- 
prised the  Punjaub  and  a  few  provinces,  and  he 
extended  it  from  the  Vale  of  Kashmere  to  the  sea. 
In  the  government  ot  those  Vast  dominions  of  different 
races  holding  different  creeds  he  displayed  the  most 
liberal  and  statesmanlike  policy.  To  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  masses  was  his  great  object,  and  he, 
an  Eastern  despot,  extracted  from  his  subjects  no 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. Reared"  in  a  fiith  whose  chief  tenet  is  to  slay 
the  unbeliever,  he  was  the  most  tolerant  of  rulers. 
At  a  time  when  Queen  Elizabeth  represented  the 
manifest  danger  of  disturbing  the  national  peace  by 
a  toleration  of  different  religions,  and  the  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  of  Uniformity  were  passed  and  en- 
forced by  fines  and  imprisonments — at  a  time  when 
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the  streets  of  Paris  flowed  with  blood  shed  by  men 
on  account  of  a  religion  whose  chief  tenet  was  **  Peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men" — Akbar  deter- 
mined to  place  all  his  subjects  on  a  level  without 
reference  to  race  or  religion. 

Not  only  as  a  king,  but  as  a  man,  Akbar  deserves 
to  be  studied.  We  have  many  records  of  individual 
acts  df  heroism,  and  he  displayed  tenderness  and 
gentleness — the  best  tests  of  a  chivalrous  nature— in 
the  treatment  of  fallen  foes.  He  must  be  placed  in 
the  ranks  with  Lucius  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius  as 
one  of  the  earnest  seekers  after  God.  There  is  pathos 
in  the  Moslem  King's  eager  earnest  striving  after  the 
solution  of  the  deepest  problem  that  can  engross  the 
mind  of  mortal  man,  "  What  is  Truth."  There  is  a 
remark  of  Akbar's  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and 
which  gives  us  the  key-note  to  his  character.  He 
could  find,  he  once  said,  but  one  road  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  purpose,  and  that  was  the  straight  one- 
after  all  the  easiest  and  the  best. 

The  romance  in  the  life  of  Akbar  begins  early. 
His  father,  Humayqon,  the  second  sovereign  of  the 
Mogul  line,  fell  in  love  with  his  mother  while  she 
was  dancing  before  him'  at  an  entertainment  given 
in  the  Seraglio.  There  was  no  coy  wooing  or  long 
courtship,  but,  thanks  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  ceremony,  the  wedding  was  performed  that 
night.  The  dancing-girl  had  become  an  Empress; 
but  she  only  enjoyed  the  title,  for  she  had  wedded  one 
of  those  Sovereigns  much  to  be  pitied,  Sovereigns 
without  territory.  Not  in  ruling  over  a  splendid 
court  were  the  first  years  of  wedded  life  spent,  but 
in  enduring  hardship  in  trying  to  recover  the  lost 
kingdom.  In  exile  and  in  want  in  a  small  fort 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  the  Empress 
gave  birth  to  the  son  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  of  Asiatic  Monarchs,  and  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  world. 
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Akbar  experienced  in  his  youth  the  fickle  caprices 
of  fortune.  Many  a  time  did  he  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  father's  enemies;  and  it  is  related  by  his 
biographer  that  once  he  was  in  a  town  which  his 
father  was  besieging,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  and  his  life  was 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  Providence  exerted 
on  his  behalf.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Akbar  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  his  first  act  was  to  appoint 
his  tutor.  General  Beiram  Khan,  a  man  of,  great 
bravery  and  iron  will,  his  Prime  Minister.  The  new 
Minister  proceeded  without  delay  to  march  against 
the  army  of  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  routed,  it,  and 
took  the  General  prisoner.  The  illustrious  captive 
was  a  Hindoo  and  an  idolater,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
urged  his  young  master  to  slay  the  infidel  captive 
with  his  own  Tiands,  and  so  gain  the  proud  title  of 
Ghazy  or  Champion  of  the  Faith.  The  boy  burst  into 
tears,  and  drawing  his  sword,  touched  the  captive's 
head  with  it.  Beiram  Khan,  seeing  his  reluctance 
to  do  the  cruel  act,  at  one  blow  with  his  sabre 
severed  the  captive's  head  from  his  body. 

Beiram  Khan  was  a  gallant  Soldier,  and  by  force 
of  character  he  disciplined  the  rough  masses  which 
he  commanded.  But,  being  head  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy, his  ambitious  nature  caused  him  to  discard 
the  rdle  of  minister,  and  to  play  that  of  master.  But 
Akbar  determined  to  rule  alone,  and  we  find  the  boy 
of  eighteen  sending  the  following  remarkable  letter  to 
the  Minister: 

"Till  now,"  he  wrote,  "our  mind  has  been  taken 
up  with  our  education  and  the  amusements  of  youth, 
and  it  was  our  Royal  will  that  you  should  regulate 
the  affairs  of  our  Empire ;  but  it  being  our  intention 
to  govern  our  own  people  by  our  own  judgment,  let 
our  well-wisher  withdraw  from  all  worldly  concerns, 
and,  retiring  to  Mecca,  far  removed  from  the  toil  of 
public  life,  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  prayers." 
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The  royal  master's  commands  were  at  first  obeyed, 
and  Beiram  Khan  set  out  on  his  forced*  pilgrimage ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  suddenly  changed 
his  mind,  and  unfurled  the  standard  of  .rebellion. 
His  army  was  defeated,  and  the  Minister  had  to 
seek  safe^ty  in  flight  to  the  mountains.  Weary  of  an 
exile's  life,  he  entered  the  Emperor's  camp,  and 
throwing  himself  at  his  Sovereign's  feet,  implored 
forgiveness.  This  was  readily  granted  by  Akbar,  who 
was  as  prompt  in  forgiving  as  he  was  in  crushing 
a  rebellion. 

In  this  instance,  he  not  only  forgave  but  ofifered 
his  old  servant  the  governorship  of  two  provinces,  or 
should  he  prefer  to  remain  at  the  Court  his  favour 
and  protection,  or  an  honourable  escort  to  Mecca.     • 

"The  royal  confidence  once  broken,"  the  Minister 
said,  "how  can  I  wish  to  remain  in  thy  presence. 
The  clemency  of  the  king  is  enough,  and  his  for- 
giveness is  more  than  a  reward  for  my  services."  A 
pension  of  ;^5ooo  a  year  was  settled  on  him,  and 
Beiram  Khan  proceeded  to  Mecca.  On  his  way 
there  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  man  whose 
father  he  had  slain  ih  battle.  His  widow  and  child 
returned  to  Court,  where  they  were  well  provided  for 
by  the  Emperor. 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  account 
of  Akbar's  wars  and  conquests.  Wrapt  in  the  pale 
winding-sheets  of  general  terms  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  history  evoke  no  broad  images  in  our  mind ;  and 
it  is  only  by  a  great  effort  of  genius  that  a  historian 
can  galvanize  them  into  life.  We  love  rather  to 
remember  those  biographical  incidents  of  heroism  that 
have  floated  down  the  stream  of  history.  We  will 
give  the  reader  one  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
chivalry. 

Akbar  was  once  exposed  to  great  danger  by  having 
on  no  armour  during  a  fierce  battle.  The  Emperor 
was    equipping   himself  for   battle   when    he    saw  a 
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young  Rajpoot  chieftain  labouring  under  a  suit  of 
mail  evidently  too  heavy  for  the  stripling's  limbs. 
He  immediately  gave  him  a  lighter  suit  of  his  own 
in  exchange,  and  then  seeing  ap other  Rajpoot  chief- 
tain unprovided  for,  bade  him  put  on  the  youth's 
armour.  Between  the  clans  of  the  two  chieftains 
there  was  an  old  feud,  so  the  proud  boy,  taking 
oiBFence,  threw  off  the  Emperor's  gift,  and  remarked 
he»  would  rather  go  into  battle  unarmed.  Akbar 
replied  that  he  could  not  permit  any  of  his  followers 
to  go  to  battle  more  unprotected  than  himself,  and 
he  also  therefore  proceeded  to  unarm. 

When  Akbar  had  reduced  his  rebellious  vassels  to 
submission,  and  had  firmly  established  his  authority, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  government  of  that 
Empire  which  he  had  created.  One  of  his  first 
mecisures  was  to  repeal  the  poll-tax  on  everyone  not 
a  believer;  and  he  abolished  the  tax  on  pilgrims, 
not,  as  he  said,  to  encourage  a  vain  superstition, 
but  in  order  not  to  prevent  anyone  from  worshipping 
his  Maker  in  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  his  con- 
science. 

He  also  did  what  we,  who  have  ruled  India  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  have  never  done — ^he  threw  open 
to  all  his  subjects  every  department  of  public  em- 
ployment. His  vast  kingdom  he  divided  into  fifteen 
Vice-royalties,  and  established  regulations  for  every 
department  of  state.* 

♦  In  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Akbar  (1596),  his  dominions 
consisted  of  105  sircars  (or  provinces),  subdivided  into  2,737  khisbahs  (or 
townships),  the  revenue  of  which  he  settled  for  ten  years  at  the  annual  rate 
of  3  arribs,  62  cures,  98  lakhs,  551246  dams  (equal  to  90,746,381  rupees, 
or  about  11  millions  sterling).  The  kingdom  was  then  parcelled  into 
twelve  grand  divisions,  and  each  was  committed  to  the  government  of  a 
Soubahdar  or  Viceroy,  upon  which  occasion  the  Sovereign  of  the  world 
distributed  12  lakhs  of  be '.el.  The  names  of  the  Subahs  or  Vice-royalties 
wert  Allahabad,  Agra,  Oude,  Ajmere,  Ahmedabad,  Bahar,  Bengal,  Delhi, 
Kabul,  Lahire,  Moultan,  and  Maliva.  When  Akbar  conquered  Bezar, 
Candhesh,  and  Ahmednagur,  they  were  formed  into  three  Subahs,  increasing 
the  number  to  fitiecn.  ^Aj^een  Akburi, 
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The  most  important  reform,  and  the  one  by  which 
Akbar  is  best  remembered,  was  that  of  the  Revenue 
System. 

In  the  old  Hindoo  village  communities  the  produce 
of  the  soil  was  divided  between  the  actual  cultivator 
and  the  Zemindar  or  Petty  Rajah.  The  conquering 
Moslem,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  soil  as  his 
own,  and  he  only  allowed  the  cultivator  a  part  of  the 
produce  as  a  favour  and  not  a  right.  Akbar  com- 
mande'd  (i)  all  the  land  to  be  accurately  measured; 
(2)  the  land  to  be  divided  into  classes  according  to 
their  fertility,  and  the  amount  which  each  begah  (half- 
acre)  of  every  class  produced  to  be  ascertained ;  (3)  the 
average  of  the  classes  was  taken  as  the  amount  of  each 
begah  in  every  village,  and  the  proportion  of  that 
amount  which  the  Government  was  to  take  w^  fixed 
at  one-third ;  (4)  the  equivalent  in  money  for  the  raw 
produce,  which  was  fixed  at  the  average  value  of  the 
nineteen  years  preceding-.  A  cultivator  might  pay  in 
kind  if  he  preferred.  '  All  minor  taxes  were  abolished; 
extra  fees  and  consideration  to  pflScers  of  Government 
were  removed,  and  the  system  of  farming  out  districts 
to  individuals  and  contractors  for  revenue  was  en- 
tirely discontinued.  This  is  the  bare  outline  of  the 
Revenue  System  framed  by  Akbar  centuries,  before 
the  world  had  been  enlightened  by  Professors  of 
Political  Economy.  Its  chief  value  was  that  it  tended 
to  improve  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 
English  administrators  in  India  have  failed  to  leam 
one  great  lesson  from  it.  Under  Akbar's  settlement 
no  Land  Tenures  were  altered  or  interfered  with  in 
any  way.  They  were  accepted  as  they  were  found 
to  exist  among  the  people;  and  so  long  as  an 
hereditary  occupant  paid  the  Government  assessment 
he  could  not  be  outbid  or  removed  from  his  possession. 

Akbar  devoted  his  attention  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom.  He  established  schools 
throughout    the    land,    in    which   the   Hindoo  youths 
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might  study  the  ancient  Vedas,  and  the  Moslem  lads  the 
Koran.  To  review  thoroughly  the  various  reforms — 
of  the  army,  of  justice,  of  police,  and  of  general 
policy — ^would  occupy  too  much  space.  We  recom- 
mend everyone  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Indian  subjects  to  study  Mr.  Gladwin's  Translation 
of  The  Ayeen  Akburi. 

With  all  the  barbaric  splendour  which  has.  ren- 
dered the  Court  of  the  Moguls  famous,  Akbar  was 
surrounded.  We  read  of  the  king  seated  on  his 
throne  in  a  marble  palace,  surrounded  by  nobles, 
wearing  high  heron  plumes  and  sparkling  with 
diamonds  Ute  the  firmament;  of  many  hundred 
elephants,  each  richly  caparisoned  with  cloth  of  gold, 
passing  before  him  in  companies,  the  leading  ele- 
phant of  each  company  with  gold  plates  on  its  head 
and  breast  set  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  The  galaxy 
of  the  learned  and  brave  which  surrounded  that  throne 
gave  it  greater  lustre  than  all  the  sparkling  diamonds 
of  Golconda. 

The  tastes  of  the  Monarch  were  simple.  Twice  a 
day  did  he  exhibit  himself  in  public  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  petitions  and  administering  justice;  in 
the  evening,  when  not  occupied  with  the  cares  of 
State,  he  was  entertained  by  philosophers  and  his- 
torians with  wise  discourses  on  past  events.  He  was 
a  generous  patron  of  learning  and  science.  Sanskrit 
lore  received  his  attention. 

Akbar's  whole  life  was  one  eternal  longing  for 
more  light.  His  graceful  and  refined  mind  must  have 
revolted  against  the  cruel  sensual  creed  in  which  he 
was  reared.  He  sent  for  Roman  Catholic  priests 
from  the  Portuguese  Settlements  to  instruct  him  in 
Christianity,  and  he  gazed  with  awe  on  the  crucifix. 
That  sacred  symboJ  of  self-sacrifice  must  have  struck 
•a  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  despot,  who  had 
devoted  his  life  to  rectifying  wrong  and  suffering. 
Akbar  commands  that  his  son  should  be  instructed 
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in  those  memorials  of  love  and  sorrow — ^the  Gospels ; 
and  that  those  lessons  should  not  be  begun  in  the 
usual  form,  in  the  name  of  God,  but  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Akbar  used,  surrounded  by  the  learned 
men  of  tha  Court,  to  listen  with  attention  to  contro- 
versies, in  which  Mussulman  and  Jew,  Jesuit  and 
Hindoo,  all  took  part.  An  account  of  one  of  these 
debates  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Moslem  doctors 
seem  to  have  been  worsted  in  the  debate  by  the 
missionaries,  for  they  lost  their  tempers,  and  had  to 
be  reproved  for  their  violence  by  the  Emperor,  who 
expressed  in  his  own  opinion  that  Grod  could  only 
be  adequately  worshipped  by  following  reason,  and  not 
yielding  implicit  faith  to  any  alleged  revelation. 

Master  Thomas  Coryat,  known  as  the  leg-stretcher, 
from  having  used  those  appendages  to  carry  him  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a  friend  of 
Ben  Jonson's,  and  a  corr.esponding  member  of  that 
worshipful  fraternity  of  Sireniacall  gentlemen  that 
meet  the  first  Friday  of  every  month  at  the  sign  of 
the  Mermaid,  in  Bread  Street,  relates  an  anecdote 
characteristic  of  the  Emperor.  He  never  denied  his 
mother  anything  till  she  demanded  of  him  that  our 
Bible  might  be  hanged  about  an  ass's  neck  and  beaten 
about  the  town  of  Agra,  "  for  that  the  Portugals  having 
taken  a  ship  of  theirs  at  sea,  in  which  was  found 
the  Alcoran,  tyed  it  about  the  neck  of  a  dogge  and 
beat  the  same  dogge  about  the  town  of  Ormuz." 
But  he  denied  her  request,  saying  that,  "though  it 
were  ill  in  the  Portugals  to  do  so  to  the  Alcoran, 
it  became  not  a  king  to  requite  ill  with  ill,  for  that 
contempt  of  any  religion  was  contempt  of  Gt>d,  and 
he  would  not  be  revenged  of  an  innocent  book." 

The  rebellion  of  his  son  Selim,  afterwards  Jehangir, 
and  the  death  of  his  third  son  from  intemperance,  cast 
dark  shades  on  the  path  of  Akbar's  life  as  it  drew 
to  its  close.  .  When  the  hour  drew  nigh  that  he,  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  seeking  the  truth,  should  go  to 
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the  world  of  solved  problems,  he  sent  for  his  son 
Selim,  whom  he  affectionately  received  and  declared 
heir  to  the  throne.  Selim  tells  us  that  he  desired  that 
the  chief  nobles  should  be  brought  into  his  apartment, 
"for,"  said  he,  "I  cannot  bear  that  any  ill-feeling 
should  exist  between  you  and  those  who  for  so  many 
years  have  shared  in  my  toils  and  been  the  associates 
of  my  glory."  The  rebellious  son  burst  into  tears 
and  threw  himself  at  his  feet;  but  Akbar  pointed 
to  his  favourite  scimitar,  and  made  signs  to  his  son  to 
bind  it  on  in  his  presence.  On  October  13,  1605,  death 
ended  an  illustrious  reign  of  fifty-one  years  and  some 
months,  over  an  Empire  which  he  had  won,  contain- 
ing 150,000,000  human  beings.  A  splendid  mausoleum 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Agra,  and  there,  to  use  the  language  of  his  son,  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  renowned  Akbar  was  consigned 
to  heaven's  treasury.  The  Jesuits  record  that  he  was 
white  like  a  European,  but  his  son  Selim  describes, 
him  as  tall  of  stature,  of  a  ruddy  brown  complexion, 
his  eyes  full  and  dark,  and  his  eyebrows  meeting, 
while  his  great  breadth  of  chest  and  long  sinewy  arms 
gave  him  the  strength  of  a  lion. 

As  the  traveller  wanders  through  Agra  he  sees 
palaces  and  mosques  of  pure  white  marble,  poems 
in  stone,  and  the  battlemented  walls  of  red  stone  of 
the  citadel.  They  remain  fit  monuments  of  the  pure 
and  great  mind  which  erected  them.  The  greatest 
of  the  Mogul  kings,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was 
affable  and  majestic,  merciful  and  severe,  loved  and 
feared  of  his  own,  terrible  to  his  enemies. 

G.  W.  F. 
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O  Robin,  by  my 'garden  gate. 

Thy  voice  is  loud  and  strong; 
And  hast  thou  found  so  soon  a  mate 

To  listen  to  thy  .song  ? 

The  snows  are  scarcely  melted  yet. 

The  frost  is  hard  and  keen; 
The  daisy's  silver  coronet 

Still  sleeps  beneath  the  green. 

Dear  is  thy  voice  that  tells  the  grove 

Of  buds  and  blooms  to  be, 
That  fills  the  air  with  life  and  love, 

And  carols  hope  tp  me. 

A  sweet  prophetic  voice  that  oft 

Hath  cheer'd  my  heart  of  yore, 
.  But  never  seem'd  so  dewy  soft, 
So  ftill  of  bliss  before. 

For  I  have  won  to  grace  my  nest 

A  help-meet  of  my  own, 
Whose  dear  warm  heart  by  mine  shall  rest 

Before  thy  brood  be  flown. 


C. 
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^  LEFT  London  last  August  with  my  friend  K., 
of  Trinity  College,  with  the  intention  of 
going  up  the  Rhine,  and  then  sojourning  in 
Switzerland.  We  travelled  by  the  usual  route  to 
Cologne,  through  Brussels  and  Lii^ge,  at  the  latter 
of  which  I  would  recommend  any  tourist,  not.  pressed 
for  time,  to  stay  a  few  days.  It  is  a  delightful  com- 
bination of  the  past  and  the  present,  venerable 
churches  from  whose  towers  carillons  of  exquisite 
sweetness  are  ever  sounding,  pleasant  boulevards  and 
handsome  streets;  surrounded  by  lofty  wooded  hills, 
and  with  the  broad  sluggish  Meuse  flowing  through 
it.  Of  Cologne  (the  metropolis  of  stenches)  and  its 
famous  Dom  we  need  say  nothing;  nor  is  there  any 
occasion  to  describe  the  voyage  up  the  Rhine  to 
Bingen,  nor  Heidelburg,  nor  Strasburg,,  at  which  We 
stayed  a  few  hours  in  order  to  visit  the  Minster.  The 
Suisse  who  shewed  us  the  building  was  exceedingly 
bitter'  against  the  Germans  and  pointing  out  a  re- 
markably unprepossessing  negro  in  a  painted  window 
slily  whispered  *  Voili  le  Prince  Bismark'! 

When  we  arrived  at  Lucerne  we  found  the  place 
inundated  with  English,  German,  and  American 
visitors,  so  we  went  on  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Engelberg  (the  Angel's  Hill),  a  delightful  valley  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  containing  a  small 
village  with  two  or  three  large  hotels,  and  a 
monastery  of  great  antiquity  and  interest,  once  the 
home  of  St.  Anselm.  We  had  intended  to  stay  here 
some     time,     and     occupy     ourselves    with     climbing 
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the  various  peaks  in  the  neighbourhood.  However, 
a  change  of  weather  came  on,  and  after  being 
confined  to  the  hotel  for  three  days  by  incessant  rain, 
an  enforced  inaction  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
many  pleasant  acquaintances  we  made  at  the  table 
d'hote  and  in  the  salle  k  fumer,  we  resolved  to  go 
over  the  Surenen  pass  at  once  into  the  St.  Grotthard, 
and  by  the  latter  to  reach  Italy.  Ten  hours  of  stiff 
laborious  walking,  each  of  us  carrying  a  20  lbs.  knap- 
sack, brought  us  to  Amstaeg  on  the  St.  Grotthard. 
Two  days  after  we  arrived  at  Stresa  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  Here  we  stayed  several  days  at  a  thoroughly 
Italian  inn  at  which  we  were  most  royally  entertained, 
though  our  very  limited  stock  of  Italian  and  our 
landlady's  equally  feeble  proficiency  in  French  made 
conversation  rather  difficult.  We  visited  Isola  Bella 
which  we  pronounced  a  miserable  failure,  despite  the 
growing  account  of  its  beauties  contained  in  the  pages 
of  Baedeker,  whose  raptures  seem  singularly  mis- 
placed ;  it  is  a  tawdry  and  worthless  show-place,  and 
is  decidedly  not  worth  going  to  see. 

On  September  i  we  started  from  Stresa  with  a 
Piedmontese  guide,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served 
in  the  Crimean  war  and  under  Garibaldi;  he  was 
a  cheerful  chatty  fellow  and  talked  French  fluently. 
From  Monte  Motterone  we  had  a  glorious  panorama 
of  the  Alps,  extending  from  Monte  Rosa  to  the 
Ortler  Spitz  80  miles  to  the  east.  The  plains  of 
Lombardy  were  enveloped  in  mist,  though  earlier 
in  the  day  the  Appennines  and  even  Monte  Viso 
and  the  Cottian  Alps  are  said  to  be  visible.  A 
rough  descent  of  three  hours  took  us  •to  Orta,  a 
charming,  town  situate  on  a  peninsula  in  a  little  lake 
of  the  same  name.  Though  immortalized  in  the  tour 
of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  it  is  now  rather 
neglected  by  tourists;  though  we  both  agreed  that 
the  lake  was  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  somewhat 
monotonous  Maggiore.  We  then  walked  on,  via  Varallo, 
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to  Alagna,  a  little  German  colony  lying  among  the 
southern  spurs  of  Monte  Rosa.  We  had  intended  from 
here  to  go  over  the  passes  to  Zermatt :  but  un- 
fortunately I  fell  dead  lame,  and  had  to  leave  K.  to 
go  on  by  himself.  I  determined  to  go  by  Milan,  Turin, 
and  the  Mont  Cenis,  to  Geneva,  where  we  arranged 
to  meet  again. 

On    arriving   at    Varallo    about    i    p.m.    I    found 
that   the    diligence    for    Novara  the  nearest    railway 
station  did  not  leave  till  nine;    so  I  spent  the  after- 
noon   in    visiting    the    Sacro    Monte,    which    is    the 
chief  lion  of  the  place.     It  is  a  steep  rocky  hill  about 
800  or  1000  feet  high;  on  its  broad  summit  are  nearly 
50  chapels  filled  with  frescoes  and  painted  groups  of 
statuary  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord- 
Some  of  these  are  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  are  very 
striking,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  grotesque  and 
even   repulsive.       Some   of   the    painted    statues    are 
adorned  with  real  clothes  and  even  real  hairy  \\hich 
produces   an   exceedingly  life-like  but  rather  bizarre 
effect.    A  number  of  peasants,  clad  in  their  picturesque 
national  dress,  were  going  the  round  of  the  chapels 
and  repeating  at  each  aves  and  paters.      They  went 
up  to  the  Scala  Santa,  an   imitation   of  the  supposed 
original  at  Rome,  on  their  knees,  repeating  at  each 
step  some  prayers  in  a  monotonous  tone  with  much 
appearance    of   devotion.       Being    unhappily    devoid 
of  the  religious  fervour  which  seemed  to  make  them 
indifferent  to  the   likelihood   of  catching  rheumatism 
through  the  repeated  contact  of  their  knees  with  the 
cold  stone  steps,  I  waited  to 'seize  an  opportunity  of 
ascending  the  staircase   unobserved    in    the    ordinary 
manner  of  two-legged  beings.     One  seemed  to  be  in  a 
dream;    all  was   so  old-world,  so  unlike  the  present 
age  of  steam,  march  of  intellect,  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph.    The  cloudless  blue  sky  overhead,  the  quaint 
and  richly  coloured  chapels  around,  the  green  valley 
of  the  Riviera  1000  feet  below,  the  monotonous  hum 
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of  voices,  the  brightly  clad  forms  of  the  devotees 
moving  slowly  from  shrine  to  shrine,  all  seemed  to  me 
like  the  vision  of  a  world  that  is  past ;  for  a  few  short 
minutes  I  felt  transported  back  into  the  ^  Ages  of  Faith.' 

That  night,  however,  a  *  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
of  my  dream.'  From  nine  in  the  evening  till  six 
next  morning  I  was  sitting  in  the  imperial  of  a 
diligence,  with  two  Italians  redolent  of  garlic  on 
each  side  of  me.  Every  now  and  then  I  fell  into 
a  short  uneasy  slumber.  From  one  of  these  naps  I 
was  rudely  awakened  by  a  violent  jolt,  followed  by 
a  profusion  of  oaths  both  loud  and  deep  from  my 
fellow-travellers.  The  diligence  had  run  off  the  road 
in  the  darkness  into  a  ditch  by  the  side;  however, 
the  leisurely  pace  at  which  we  were  proceeding  saved 
us  from  upset,  and  after  sundry  Corpo  di  Bacco*s  and 
other  expletives,  the  driver  succeeded  in  inducing- 
the  horses  to  drag  the  coach  on  to  the  road  again. 
At  Novara  I  took  the  first  train  to  Milan.  By  the 
way  1  may  remark  that  in  some  proper  names,  as 
Novara,  Varese,  Varallo,  the  natives  give  the  v  the 
sound  of  our  English  w,  Nowara,  &c.  I  have  not  seen 
this  phonetic  peculiarity  noticed  before;  whether  it 
has  any  bearing  on  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin  v  I  leave  to  philologists 
to  determine. 

Milan  I  found  very  full;  the  Art  Exhibition 
was  open,  and  the  recent  Autumn  manoeuvres 
of  the  Italian  Army  in  the  vicinity  had  brought 
an  immense  influx  of  visitors  of  every  nationality 
to  the  city.  Here  I  spent  Sunday,  the  8th  of 
September,  which  being  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  B.  V.  M.,  was  marked  by  magnificent  cere- 
monies in  the  glorious  Duomo,  that  mountain 
of  marble,  to  my  mind,  pace  architectural  purists, 
far  surpassing  in  grandeur  and  imposing  effect  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne.  I  was  surprised,  after  all  x 
had  heard  of  the   alienation  of  the   stronger  sex  in 
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Italy  from  the  church,  to  find  that  at  least  half  of 
the  vast  congregation  consisted  of  men,  most  of  them 
too  apparently  very  devout;  though  their  habit  of 
freely  expectorating  on*  the  rich  marble  pavement  is 
very  disgusting  to  an  Englishman.  From  Milan  a 
long  hot  railway  journey  of  six  hours  through  the 
steaming  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  intense  flatness  of 
which  makes  Cambridgeshire  seem  hilly  by  comparison, 
brought  me  to  Turin,  a  city  of  the  most  uninteresting 
kind,  with  broad  streets  and  boulevards  in  the  latest 
French  style — a  style  quite  unsuitable  to  the  Italian 
climate,  as  any  one  can  see  by  comparing  the  shady 
coolness  of  the  old  quarters  of  Milan  with  the  glare 
and  heat  of  modernised  Turin. 

From  hence  I  travelled  by  the  international  mail 
through  the  Mont  Ceriis :  the  atmosphere  of  the  tunnel 
was  quite  free  fron^  any  unpleasant  odour,  and  indeed 
was  refreshingly  cool  after .  the  heat  and  dust .  of  the 
journey  in  the  open  air.  There  are  several  smaller 
tunnels  besides  the  gfreat  one,  which  is  eight  miles 
long  and  occupied  20  minutes  in  the  transit.  The 
railway  is  in  every  respect  a  marvel  of  engineering 
skill :  immense  labour  has  been  expended  on  innumer- 
able cuttings,  embankments,  and  steep  gradients.  At 
Culoz  in  Savoy  I  changed  into  the  Geneva  train.  On 
the  frontier  an  irate  official  demanded  my  passport, 
and  on  my  declaring  that  I  had  none,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fiiry  ordered  me  to  get  out  of  the  train ;  but  the 
utterance  of  the  simple  talisman  ^^  Anglais**  produced 
an  instantaneous  change  of  demeanour,  and  with  many 
bows  and  smiles  I  was  told  I  might  proceed  on  my 
way.  The  present  French  passport  regulations  are 
absurdly  futile;  any  one  who  declares  himself  an 
Englishman  may  dispense  with  a  passport,  but  persons 
of  aay  other  nationality  are  required  to  shew  one 
properly  vis6d:  so  that  there  is  really  no  check  on 
any  one  who  may  not  scruple  to  commit  a  slight  vio- 
lation of  truth.  H.  M.  C. 
VOL.  vin.  p 
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HI. 

The  Two  Windows  next  the  Apse. 

By  Messrs.  Clayton  and  BelL 

SHE  one  on  the  South  side  was  put  in  by  Hare 
Exhibitioners  in  memory  of  Sir  Ralph  Hare. 
It  is  inscribed  as  follows  : 

"In  Piam  Memoriam  Radulphi  Hare,  Eq.  Aur. 
P.  C.  Exhib.  Sui.     A.  S.  MDCCCLXIX." 

That  on  the  North  by  the  friends  of  the  Rev. 
A.  V.  Hadley,  the  late  lamented  Tutor.  '  It  bears  a 
simple  inscription : 

"In  Memoriam  Augusti  Vaughton  Hadley,  Socii 
et  Tutoris." 

These  two  windows  ■  have  a  special  position  and 
a  special  character  of  their  own.  They  occupy  a 
middle  place  between  the  Passion  and  the  Life  of  our 
Lord  on  one  side  and  the  Passion  and  the  Life  of  the 
Church  on  the  other.  The  artist  treats  them  in  a  way 
which  corresponds  with  their  position;  he  tones  and 
prepares  the  transition  from  canopy  and  spire  to  a 
group  in  the  head  of  each  light  by  introducing  twelve 
portraits  in  each  window,  on  grounds  framed  in  white. 
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In  the  Hare  window  the  portraits  are : 


I. 

2. 

S.  Augustinus. 
9»    Ambrosius. 

3- 

4- 
5. 
6, 

„    Gregorius. 
„    Hieronymus. 
»,    Paulus. 
,»    Barnabas 

the 

5  Hadley  windo 

I. 

S.  Isaias. 

1. 

3. 

4- 
5. 
6. 

„    Jeremias. 
„    EzekieL 
„    Daniel. 
„    Osee. 
„    JoeL 

7- 

S. 

Matthdeus. 

8. 

9> 

Marcus. 

9. 

f> 

Lucas. 

10. 

9t 

Johannes. 

II. 

f» 

Timotheus, 

12/ 

l> 

Stephanus. 

Uo^ 
7- 

riinj 
S. 

Amos. 

8. 

»» 

Obadias. 

9- 

f> 

Jonas. 

10. 

ft 

Michsas. 

II. 

>9 

Habacuc. 

12. 

t> 

Nahum. 

A  legend  tells  the  subject  of  the  picture  as  in  the 
Apse  windows,  and  the  events  are  closely  connected 
with  the  events  illustrated  by  that  quintett,  viz.  in  the 
South  one : 

The  Commission  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  breathing 
upon  them  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost, 
*' Insufflavit  et  dixit  eis  accipite  Spiritum  Sanctum." 
In  this  scene  16  Disciples  are  shewn  with.  Christ; 
probably  they  are  the  1 1,  S.  S.  Matthias  and  Justus, 
and  the  3  Maries.  Three  Angels  are  shewn  in  the 
head,  carrying  branches  and  crying  "  Pax !  Pax !"  and 
underneath,  as  an  Old  Testament  parallel  to  the  chief 
scene  (the  investing  of  the  12  with  authority  by  Christ 
Himself),  comes  th^  investiture  of  Aaron  with  the 
priestly  robe,  and  consecration  of  him  by  Moses  to 
his  high  office  and  authority.  Sheep  and  a  bullock 
appear  in  the  background  for  the  sacrifice,  and  a  basket 
of  loaves  and  a  cruse  of  oil  are  at  hand  to  be  used 
in  the  solemn  ceremony.  The  stars  are  already  out, 
the  mount  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  are  both  nimbed. 
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The  corresponding  pictures  on  the  North  side  are ; 

The  Last  Supper. 

Israel  Gathering  the  Manna. 

With  5  crowns  and  other  emblems  in  the  circles 
in  the  window  head. 

The  legend  is  "Nisi  manducaveritis  carriem  lilii 
hominis,  et  biberitis  ejus  sangninem  non  habebitis 
vitam  in  vobis."  Thus  ,the  mind  is  prepared  to  leave 
miracle  scenes  for  the  closer  history  of  the  awful  and 
terrible  day,  and  again  to  leave  that  in  order  to  dwell 
with  more  ease  and  freedom  upon  the  scattered  scenes 
from  the  Apostolic  history,  which  supply  the  subjects 
for  the  remaining  windows  along  the  South  side  of 
the  Chapel;  and  the  eye,  too,  is  prepared  for  the 
change  from  small  figures  and  crowded  panels  to  more 
open  work,  larger  scale,  and  greater  breadth  of  treat- 
ment, which  distinguish  the  side  windows  from  those 
of  the  Apse. 

'  There  is  a  pleasing  harmony  and  quietness  about 
these  two  windows,  and  especially  about  the  Northern 
one,  which  is  very  delightful ;  but  it  is  well  they  cannot 
be  seen  from  a  distance,  the  effect  would  be  utterly 
spoilt.  These  windows  fail  in  several  points  through 
the  timidity  of  the  artist  and  the  antagonism  there 
must  have  been  between  him  and  the  architect;  the 
stonework  cramps  up  his  Angels  into  very  small  and 
uncomfortable  compass ;  the  wings  stand  up  to  fit  the 
piercing,  as  if  the  designer  had  been  angry  at  the 
architect  for  making  such  a  shape  in  the  head  of  a 
window.  This  occUrs  not  once  only,  but  several 
times. 

There  is  a  certain  beauty,  an  undoubted  beauty, 
in  the  West  window,  which  here  seems  to  be  a.  fault, 
it  is  this:  as  a  whole  the  Choir  windows  glow  too 
much,  they  are  fiercely  warm ;  the  splendid  ruby,  of 
which  the  makers  are  justly  proud,  is  lavished  me- 
chanically on  every  window,  robes,  legs,  cloudlands, 
grounds,   horses,    jars,    books,   flowerpots,   all   burn  a 
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fierce  red,  until  we  get  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it. 
The  fire  and  glow  of  the  West  window  is  for  sunset 
eflFect ;  but  the  setting  sun  does  not  shine  much  through 
the  other  windows,  and  in  them  the  warmth  of  the 
glow  might  have  been  considerably  lessened  with  gfreat 
advantage. 

In  "The  Supper"  scene  the  amount  of  food  pro- 
vided appears  to  be  very  inadequate ;  a  scanty  supply 
of  bread,  very  tiny  tumblers  of  wine  of  a  yellow  colour, 
one  bunch  of  purple  grapes,  and  one  chalice  constitute 
the  whole  provision. 

The  Manna  is  shewn  as  absurdly  the  other  way; 
instead  of  being  upon  the  ground,  small,  like  hoar  frost, 
a  tiny  round  thing  like  coriander  seed,  the  poetic 
expression  "He  rained  down  Manna  also  upon  them 
for  to  eat"  is  illustrated  literally,  and  the  Manna  is 
snowing  down  upon  the  Israelites  in  g^reat  flakes. 

Now,  there  is  a  remark  in  a  guide  book  upon  "  The 
Manna"  scene  in  the  windows  of  King's  College 
Chapel  which  always  tickles  me,  it  is :  "  Many  have 
expressed  no  small  satisfaction  at  beholding  the 
Manna,"  and  the  Manna  there  is  like  eggs  raining 
down.  The  whiteness  and  sparkle  of  the  glass  is 
very  beautiful,  doubtless ;  but  the  idea  is  so  ridiculous 
that  lips,  instinctively  curl  at  it,  and  the  "no  small 
satisfaction  "  is  evaporated. 

The  figure  of  S.  John  in  the  principal  scene  is 
singularly  stiff  and  uncomfortable,  he  is  leaning  his 
head  upon  the  Lord's  breast  in  a  very  wooden  and 
unnatural  way;  and  the  room  is  decorated  with  some 
flowers  in  pots,  which,  instead  of  being  brighter  in 
colour  than  even  flowers  naturally  are,  are  more 
worthy  of  tapestry  than  glass,  as  far  as  brightness 
is  concerned.  The  men's  dresses  are  much  more 
brilliant,  they  look  like  woollen  flowers  of  Europe, 
not  natural  ones  of  the  East. 

It  is,  I  think,  allowable  to  ridicule  and  criticize 
matters   of  this  kind,  when  there  is  no  sign  of  that 
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genius  which  has  strength  enough  in  itself  to  over- 
power all  else  in  the  production.  In  the  East  window 
in  King's,  although  many  things  occur  which  are 
very  ridiculous,  yet  excellencies  innumerable  com- 
pletely outweigh  all  the  German  peculiarities*  And 
what  I  say  is  not  uttered  maliciously,  or  with  any 
feeling  of  discontent  or  desire  to  carp  at  the  glass- 
painter;  for  with  the  whole  of  the  glass  I  am  well 
contented.  It  is  a  beautiful  gallery,  as  a  whole  and 
as  a  series  a  success,  full  of  teaching,  symbol,  and 
care,  and  with  a  great  deal  in  it  of  amplification  and 
suggestion.  My  remarks  are  intended  to  provoke 
examination,  and  my  descriptions  of  these  two  windows^ 
to  prepare  for  those  of  the  glass  pictures  on  the  North 
and  South  sides  of  the  Chapel. 

W.  L.  W. 

November  9,  1872. 
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When  the  heavens  lay  under  a  leaden  spell, 
And  the  gloom  in  silver  glory  fell. 
On  a  winter's  eve  I  strayed  alone 
Where  the  branch  to  the  breeze  made  moan; 

My  ear  with  hundredfold  hearing  fraught. 
Touched  by  the  wand  of  fancy,  caught 
The  crystally-tinkling  ^whisperings  low 
Of  the  fast-falling  flakes  of  snow : 

"Pure  and  chaste,  pale  and  chill, 
Over  the  valley  and  over  the  hill. 
Soft  and  loving  over  the  lea,         • 
We  descend;  but  the  sullen  sea 

With  a  moody  and  frowning  face  as  we  light. 
And  the  darkling  lakes  and  the  floods'  muddy  might 
The  purity  hate  that  we  shed  from  on  high, 
Yet  we  kiss  them,  and  kissing  die. 

O'er  filth  and  fallow  a  robe  we  throw 
To  shield. them  till  tenderer  breezes  blow. 
And  with  a  wealth  of  sudden  flowers 
Bid  glister  the  budless  bowers. 

White  mid  the  blackness  of  the  year. 
Of  hope  that  the  world-worn  heart  may  cheer 
We  silent  sing;  and  the  keener  the  blast 
The  longer,  faith -like,  we  last. 

So  we  live  o'er  the  land  till  the  genial  rays 
Of  a  new  sun  glance  over  happier  days ; 
To  the  warmth  we  yield  and  willing  die 
'Neath  the  charm  of  charity." 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  STORY. 

^MONG  the  hills  of  Niew  Hampghire,  before  they 
rise  into  the  loftier  summits  of  Mounts 
Washington  and  Willard,  whose  wooded 
heights  yield  in  gentle  slopes  to  grassy  and  fertile 
valleys,  there  is  a  remarkable  peak  overhanging  the 
surrounding  country  by  several  thousand  feet,  and 
closely  resembling  in  its  general  outline  the  well- 
known  Matterhorn.  Ragged  and  barren  to  its  base, 
it  prepares  the  traveller  for  the  legend  whence  it 
derives  its  name.  Chicorua  was  a  mighty  chief,  whose 
ambitious  projects  would  fain  have  made  him  lord  of 
all  his  kin.  He  haS  attained  his  power  mainly  by  a 
superstition  which  attached  to  him.  His  birth  had 
been  attended  by  prodigies,  and  the  medicine  men 
decided  he  was  a  prophet  of  the  Great  Manitou.  His 
career  at  first  was  one  long  triumph;  but  finally  a 
coaliti?>n  of  several  tribes  was  formed  against  him, 
and  at  their  first  success  his  own  party  abandoned 
him.  He  fled  alone  to  this  mountain,  then  as  lofty 
as  now,  but  well  wooded  and  fertile.  His  enemies 
surrounded  him  and  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  base 
of  the  mountain  in  order  to  ensure  his  death.  Thrice 
an  awfiil  voice  was  heard  as  if  to  hold  them,  thrice 
they  fell  back  dismayed;  but  their  hate  and  fear  of 
Chicorua  was  too  great  for  them  to  suffer  him  to 
escape,  now  that  he  was  in  their  power.  Disregarding 
the  portent  they  set  the  mountain  in  a  blaze.  Silently 
they  waited,  fearing  some  great  calamity;  nor  were 
they  allowed  to  wait  long ;  the  figure  of  Chicorua  was 
seen  to  assume  gigantic  proportions  on  the  summit. 
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His  shadow  darkened  all  the  heavens,  and  in  the 
fitful  glare  of  the  flaming  forest  his  awful  form  was 
seen  to  bend  over  the  valley  with  outstretched  arms, 
and  a  portentous  voice  was  heard  "The  curse  of 
Chicorua  be  on  this  land." 

As  one  stands  looking  on  this  desolate  peak  and 
listens  to  its  magic  history,  it  is  a  relief  to  gaze  once 
more  on  the  valley  which  is  trying  to  push  its  way 
up  the  precipitous  mountain  sides.  A  long  time 
ago,  more  than  a  hundred  years,  a  Puritan  family 
had  built  a  log-house  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue 
which  the  valley  had  protruded  up  a  gorge  in  the 
mountain  side.  They  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
cutting  timber  and  cultivating  the  morsel  of  land  which 
their  neighbours  down  in  the  village  of  Conway  had 
neglected.  Nobody  knew  why  they  had  gone  there 
and  nobody  cared  to  know,  nor  shall  we  be  more 
curious  than  their  neighbours.  It  is  true  they  were 
perhaps  more  reserved  than  the  rest,  certainly  more 
refined,  but  they  wore  as  coarse  spun  linen  and  lived 
on  as  frugal  fare ;  no  one,  too,  was  more  loved  and 
esteemed  than  old  Dame  Wallis,  who,  although  the 
greatest  gossip,  was  also  the  best  nurse  in  Conway. 
But  what  chiefly  assured  them  the  good-will  of  all 
the  village  was  the  regularity  with  which  they  attended 
the  Meeting-house  and  the  good  Old  Testament  names 
they  all  bore.  "  Not  like  that  widow  and  her  son  down 
by  the  mill,"  the  Elder's  wife  would  say;  "who,  the 
Lord  knows  where  they  go  to,  are  never  to  be  seen 
on  a  Sabbath  nor  yet  most  other  days."  A  grievous 
sin  was  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  people  of  Conway ; 
that  any  one  should  keep  to  themselves  was  bad 
enough,  but  that  they  should  never  come  to  chapel! 
And  so  the  widow  and  her  son  were  unanimously  voted 
wicked  people,  people  that  must  be  shunned,  people 
that  must  be  looked  down  upon.  Dame  Wallis  was 
very  emphatic  on  this  point,  but  she  nevertheless 
thought  that  she'could  afford  to  patronize  them ;  and 
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she  must  indeed  have  been  of  a  very  charitable  dis- 
position, for  one  day  she  declared  her  intention  of  going" 
to  see  this  widow.  "  Perhaps  she  may  be  ill,"  she  said, 
"  and  perhaps  I  may  be  of  use  to  her.  She  can  do 
me  no  harm  I  am  sure,  and  I  may  do  her  some  good." 
And  so  the  old  lady  trudged  down  to  the  cottag'e 
by  the  mill,  full  of  good  intentions  and  perhaps  of 
curiosity  as  well. 

She  never  told  them  at  home  of  exactly  what  had 
happened,  but  she  did  work  herself  into  a  high  religious 
indignation,  and  certainly  became  more  excited  than 
circumstances — as  she  narrated  them — seemed  to  admit 
in  her  description  of  them  when  the  family  were  as- 
sembled at  supper-time;  that  they  were  sinners  she 
had  believed  and  had  been  prepared  to  forgive,  but 
that  they  were  Papists — no  that  ^^  could  never  for- 
give ;  the  widow  had  had  the  audacity  to  cross  herself 
at  something  she  a  good  Christian  woman  had  said, 
and  her  son — ^she  had  never  liked  the  look  of  him — 
had  dared  to  tell  her  that  she  was  paining  his  mother 
and  making  her  ill,  she  who  was  the  best  nurse  in 
the  village.  Oh !  that  young  man  had  a  bad  face ;  at 
any  rate  she  hoped  that  was  the  last  time  she  or  any 
member  of  her  family  had  anything  to  do  with  {hem ; 
and  as  to  that  young  man. 

"  I  always  thought  him  a  very  good-looking  young 
fellow,  I'm  sure,"  said  her  youngest  son. 

"  Good  looking,  Rebecca !  your  brother  thinks  he's 
good  looking,"  said  Dame  Wallis,  appealingly  to  her 
daughter,  putting  down  her  knife  and  fork. 

"Well,  mother,"  answered  Rebecca,  "I  think  he 
looks  very  clever.'' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  it,"  said  Dame  Wallis  reproach- 
fully, "very  sorry  to  see  it;"  and  her  children  then 
knew  it  were  best  to  drop  the  subject. 

Now  Rebecca  was  the  prettiest  damsel  in  the 
village,  and  there  was  many  a  youth  who  would  have 
gladly  heard  even  such  mild  approval  as  this  from 
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so  fair  lips;  but  all  had  failed  as  yet  in  winning 
the  young  girl's  heart,  though  her  good  mother  was 
for  ever  urging  her  to  accept  the  last  offer  or  encourage 
the  renewal  of  an  advantageous  suit  she  had  already 
rejected.  The  day  after  this  last  conversation,  Rebecca 
was  trudging  down  to  the  village,  when  whom  should 
she  see  in  front  of  her  but  this  young  Papist,  saunter- 
ing slowly  in  the  same  direction ;  he  heard  her  steps 
behin4  him  and  looked  back — he  caught  her  eye 
and  saw  she  blushed;  she  evidently  had  slackened 
her  pace  in  order  not  to  pass  him  ;  it  brought  back 
to  him  the  scene  of  the  day  before  and  he  hurried 
on  to  his  own  home.  Poor  Harold !  He  had  lost  his- 
Protestant  father  in  England  at  an  early  age  and 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  mother's  confessor — 
an  excellent  man  but  so  engrossed  in  his  religion 
that  he  deemed  no  one  happy  out  of  it.  He  per- 
suaded Harold  that  he  had  a  vocation,  and  the  lad 
went  over  to  France  and  began  his  period  of  probation 
under  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  St.  Omer.  When  the 
first  fervour  of  his  religion  had  passed  away,  he  looked 
with  horror  on  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  tortured 
as  much  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was  claiming 
a  privilege  that  he  had  no  right  to  as  by  the  con- 
viction that  his  character  was  entirely  unfitted  for 
the  reticence  and  quiet  of  a  .priest's  life.  Unmoved 
by  his  mother's  protests  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
what  he  deemed  to  be  his  failure,  he  begged  her  to 
go  with  him  into  the  far  West  that  he  might  escape 
from  the  world  which  would  calumniate  him  and 
pursue  his  father's  occupation — ^farming — securing  to 
himself  peace  at  least,  if  not  happiness.  But  peace 
was  not  so  easily  won ;  he  had  already  become  keenly 
alive  to  the  social  ostracism  to  which  his  religion 
had  subjected  both  of  them,  and  on  this  day  that  he 
was  nearly  overtaken  by  Rebecca,  that  little  pause, 
that  seeming  dread  to  come  too  close  to  him,  that 
tell-tale  blush  seemed  to  bring  his  isolation  before 
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him  with  intolerable  vividness.  He  walked  rapidly 
home,  and  as  he  walked  hot  tears  rolled  down  his- 
cheeks,  tears  of  sorrow  for  his  invalid  and  lonely 
mother  and  tears  of-  rage  at  this  poor  girl — rage, 
did  I  say  ?  Yes,  that  kind  of  rage  that  is  felt  against 
one  who  has  been  gazed  at,  admired,  almost  loved, 
and  who  is  discovered  to  share  a  general  disapproba- 
tion and  join  in  a  general  avoidance.  And  poor 
Rebecca,  what  had  she  done  ?  She  had  been  caught 
looking  with  an  undue  interest  at  a  young  man  in 
a  mountain  path,  had  blushed  as  she  ought  to  do, 
and  had  refused  to  overtake  him  as  also  she  most 
certainly  ought  to  have  done.  But  we  are  not  always 
,the  most  reasonable  when  we  are  the  most  moved, 
and  although  Harold  had  often  looked  at  her  and 
thought  how  sweet  and  how  good  she  must  be,  he  now 
rashly  decided  that  she  was  as  bad  as  her  mother, 
and  this  was  saying  a  great  deal  for  him. 

One  of  Rebecca's  daily  duties  was  the  picking  of 
berries  for  the  evening  meal ;  she  was  one  day  occupied 
in  this  way  and  singing  lightly  among  the  bushes  when 
she  became  suddenly  aware  that  young  Harold  was 
lying  on  the  ground  just  by  her  with  a  book  open 
before  him ;  she  gave  a  little  start  and  began  stammer- 
ing an  apology — she  hardly  knew  for  what — ^but  left 
her  sentence  unfinished,  for  he  looked  at  her  so  sadly, 
so  unpromisingly,  that  she  could  do  little  else  than 
turn  away  and  try  to  get  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
After  she  had  gone  a  few  yards  away  she  became 
conscious  that  he  had  risen  and  was  approaching* 
her,  but  she  continued  picking  her  berries  more 
assiduously  th^n  ever.  At  last  he  said,  "Are 
you  so  very  much  afraid  of  me  ?"  But  she  only- 
picked  berries  all  the  faster.  Surely  Dame  Wallis 
herself  could  not  have  behaved  more  correctly.  "Are 
you  very  much  afraid  of  me?"  he  said  again;  this 
time  she  could  not  pretend  not  to  have  heard  him,  so 
she  looked  round  at  him  for  a  moment  and  said,  "  Oh, 
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you   are  the  son   of  the  widow  who  lives  down  by 
the  mill,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  Is  that  the  name  I  go  by  ?  Well,  what  have  you 
heard  about  me  that  is  so  dreadful  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Rebecca;  then  why  are  you  in' 
such  terror  lest  somebody  should  pass  this  way,  and 
find  you  alone  with  him,  Miss  Innocence.  You  might 
be  alone  with  any  other  lad  in  the  village  at  this 
time  of  day  without  being  ashamed  of  it,  but  with 
this  Papist ! — 

"But  they  do  say  all  kinds  of  things  about  us,'* 
returned  Harold,  "Your  mother  not  only  told  us  so, 
but  told  us  what  they  were  and  that  she  believed 
them ;  do  you  think  as  badly  of  us  as  she  does  ?" 

But  Rebecca  could  only  look  down  and  blush ;  - 
it  must  be  remembered  though  that  this  was  only 
the  first  time  they  had  ever  spoken  together,  she 
had  stopped  picking  blackberries  now  and  had  alnSost 
forgotten  to  dread  lest  any  one  should  pass  that 
way.  And  so  Harold  continued  and  Rebecca 
soon  found  her  tongue ;  she  said  but  little  this  first 
time  that  they  met,  but  as  weeks  passed  on  they  met 
oftener  and  oftener,  and  Rebecca  became  less  diffi- 
dent, less  fearful  of  her  mother,  more  willing  to  be 
with  Harold — at  any  cost.  At  last  he  persuaded  her 
one  day  to  visit  his  mother.  The  old  lady's  face 
lit  up  with  joy  when  Rebecca  entered,  but  after  they 
had  been  together  for  a  little,  the  old  lady  looked 
serious,  and  said,  "You  must  not, come  here  without 
your  parent's  consent,"  and  Rebecca  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  her  family  knew  nothing  of  her  visit; 
much  less  did  they  know  of  her  meetings  with  Harold, 
but  this  Rebecca  did  not  mention.  She  was  persuaded, 
however,  to  tell  her  parents  of  her  visit,  cost  what 
it  might.  When  she  left,  Harold  followed  her  to  the 
door,  and  said,  "And  if  they  will  not  let  you  come 

to  see  my  mother ?"      But   she   only  shook  her 

head,  laughed,  and  ran  away,  and  Harold  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would   go  and  read  in  the  same 
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place  as  usual  the  next  day.  But  days  g^ew  into 
weeks,  weeks  into  months,  and  not  a  sign  of  Rebecca 
did  he  see.  He  had  heard  them  talking  about  the 
Wallis'  family  in  the  town,  and  gathered  that  they 
were  in  some  danger  from  a  threatened  landslip  above 
them,  and  that  they  were  building  another  house  out 
of  the  way  of  the  separating  mass ;  that  Miss  Rebecca 
was  ill  and  Dame  Wallis  more  cross  with  the  work- 
men than  was  her  wont ;  a  thousand  other  little  things, 
too,  they  gossiped  about,  but  Harold's  interest  was  con- 
fined to  those  words  that  Miss  Rebecca  was  ill;  his 
heart  had  bled  enough  to  find  himself  separated  from 
her,  he  had  taxed  her  with  at  least  want  of  courage, 
if  not  want  of  affection ;  and  now  he  learned  that  she 
was  on  a  bed  of  siokness,  and  himself  perhaps  the 
cause. 

For  more  than  a  week  he  remained  'in  suspense, 
hearing  only  occasionally  now  that  Miss  Rebecca 
was  mending,  now  that  the  new  house  was  nearly 
built.  One  night  as  he  lay  feverishly  tossing  on  his 
bed,  the  harvest  moon  shining  fiiU  into  his  room, 
he  suddenly  heard  a  low  rumbling  sound,  which  would 
have  made  him  fear  an  earthquake  had  it  not  appeared 
to  come  from  one  particular  spot,  and  that,  the  head 
of  the"  valley  above  the  Wallis'  house.  He  put  on 
what  garments  were  near  him  and  rushed  out  just 
in  time'  to  see  indistinctly,  but  surely,"  an  immense 
piece  of  the  crag  break  into  a  thousand  frag^ments  and 
fall  down  the  valley  with  crushing  force  directly  over 
the  spot  where  he  knew  Rebecca  was  sleeping.  In  an 
agony  of  mind  he  watched,  the  torrent  of  rocks  and 
debris  rush  down  the  gorge,  and  hardly  had  the 
gfreat  mass  settled  down  before  he  began  scrambling 
up  towards  the  house  he  never  yet  had  dared  to 
approach.  As  he  climbed  slowly  up,  heedless  of  the 
huge  rocks  that  every  now  and  again  came  bounding 
down  the  hill,  his  hopes  slowly  sank ;  not  a  tree  was 
left  standing.  What  had  been  five  minutes  ago  a 
fertile  country  was  now  a  hideous   waste.      Slowly, 
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however,  still  he  climbed  on  till  suddenly  straight  up 
before  him  stood  the  house  with  a  little  patch  of  garden, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  desolation.  He  first  thought  it 
was  a  dream,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  to  convince  himself  of 
the  astounding  fact — ^Yes,  there  it  stood  with  the  moon 
shining  broadly  on  its  window  panes.  With  a  breast 
full  of  gratitude  he  stood  there  gazing  on  it,  decided  now 
to  go  no  further ;  but  as  he  stood,  he  became  oppressed 
by  the  imcanny  silence  which  hung  about  the  house — 
There  was  no  figure  stirring,  no  voice  heard,  no  light 
seen,  save  that  which  now  bathed  as  softly  the  scene 
of  desolation  as  it  had  before  the  peaceful  home  and 
fertile  acres.  The  ruin  and  death  which  were  written 
in  tossed  and  broken  letters  on  the  valley,  seemed  to 
have  set  their  stamp  upon  that  silent  house.  More 
despairing  now  than  ever  he  advanced  and  perceived 
to  what  accident  the  preservation  of  the  house  was 
due ;  a  large  mass  of  the  crag  had  stopped  just  behind 
the  house  and  had  divided  the  rest  of  the  torrent  into 
two  parts,  one  flowing  on  either  side  of  the  building.* 
Wondering  and  dreading,  fearing  to  shout,  lest  he 
should  receive  no  answer,  or  lest  on  receiving  one  it 
should  be  to  bid  him  begone,  still  he  advanced  until  he 
reached  the  scrap  of  lawn  which  had  been  protected 
by  the  house.  He  stole  softly  over  it  and  looked  into 
the  verandah ;  there  he  saw,  stretched  on  the  boards, 
in  loose  white  attire,  her  long  fair  hair  flowing  off  her 
^ace,  a  woman,  just  as  she  must  have  fallen  had  she 
been  overcome  by  a  swoon  on  rushing  out  of  the 
door  of  the  cottage.  The  ghostly  light  of  the  same 
placid  moon  revealed  with  horrible  distinctness  the 
•  features  of  Rebecca.  Then  Harold  shouted  out  loud, 
shouted  he  knew  not  what,  but  the  echo  came  back 
to  him  hollow  and  dead.     He  raised  Rebecca  in  his 

•  Such  a  miraculous  escape  actually  happened  in  the  *  Notch'  among 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  England.  The  cottage  of  the  Willy  family  is 
stiU  one  of  the  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist.  .  The  whole  family  were 
destroyed,  whereas,  had  they  remained  in  the  house,  no  injury  would  have 
happened  to  them.  Their  bodies  were  found  buried  beneath  the  debris, 
some  three  hundred  yards  down  the  hill. 
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arms  and  laid  her  on  a  bench  that  stood  on  the 
verandah.  He  stood  over  her,  not  knowing-  what  to 
do — and  as  he  gazed  she  opened  her  eyes,  saw  him 
and  cried  out,  *  Harold!'  then  looking  around  she 
asked,  *  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  where  are  the  rest  ? 
where  have  you  taken  me  to  ?'  Harold  tried  to  recall 
to  her  memory  what  had  taken  place  by  reminding  her 
of  the  sound  which  had  preceded  the  landslip.  Then 
the  whole  truth  came  upon  her.  There  had  been  a  rush 
from  the  house  at  the  first  signs  of  the  landslip,  she 
had  seen  them  all. as  they  fled,  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  avalanche  of  the  rocks  pouring  down  upon  them, 
had  been  overcome  in  her  endeavours  to  escape  from 
it,  and  she  alone  had  been  saved  of  them  all.  The  rocks 
which  had  swept  away  their  orchards  and  their  farm, 
had  buried  the  bodies  of  her  family  also.  She  looked 
in  Harold's  face  for  a  moment  and  then  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  And  what  could  he  do  to  stop  them  ? 
what  right  had  he  there  at  all,  he  asked  himself.  Still 
he  could  not  leave  her  there  alone,  so  he  waited  till 
the  first  outburst  of  her  grief  should  be  over ;  waited, 
but  still  she  wept.  Then  he  thought  that  his  presence 
might  only  make  her  grief  the  keener,  for  had  not  he 
been  the  cause  of  difference  between  mother  and 
daughter?  So  he  decided  to  leave  her  and  send  up 
the  elder's  wife  to  the  cottage ;  as  he  saw  her  sobbing 
convulsively,  every  sob  more  heartrending  than  the  last, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  hope  to  make  up  to  her  fo/- 
what  she  had  lost,  and  he  slowly  turned  to  go  away. 
But  at  his  first  movement  Rebecca  looked  up,  her 
sobs  almost  ceased  in  the  presence  of  the  horror  she 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  being  left:  alone  in  her  desola- 
tion— and  left  alone — ^forsaken  by  him  for  whom  she 
had  suffered  so  much.  *  Harold,'  she  said  *  you  will 
not  leave  me.  You  will  never  leave  me  again.'  She 
had  half  risen  now,  and,  as  he  advanced  towards  her 
with  open  arms,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  so  he  led  her,  still  sobbing,  to  his  own  home. 

E.  K. 
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MY  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND . 


September,  1866,  I  was  invited  to  join  some 
friends  in  a  trip  they  were  going  to  take  from 
Auckland  into  the  interior  of  N.  Zealand.  The 
inducements  were  (i)  that  we  should  visit  the  Hot 
Lake,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  great  natural  wonders 
of  the  country,  and,  (2)  that  on  our  way  w;e  should 
pass  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
Lake  District. 

We  started,  a  party  of  four,  from  the  Waitemata, 
or  harbour  of  Auckland,  about  6  p.m.  on  a  fine  spring 
day  in  September y  and  after  steaming  for  about  100 
miles  down  the  coast,  found  ourselves  anchored  off 
Te  Papa. 

When  I  first  landed  here,  early  in  1864,  the  only 
inhabitants  were  the  Missionary  (Archdeacon  Browne) 
and  a  couple  of  traders.  Now  the  population  could 
not  have  fallen  short  of  1000  (many  of  these,  it  is  true, 
were  military  settlers  placed  here  by  Government); 
many  stores  were  dotted  about,  evidencing  trade  and 
progress;  one  of  the  Colonial  Banks  had  purchased 
a  site  for  a  branch,  and,  at  a  recent  sale  of  town 
lots,  the  price  of  land  had  averaged  considerably  more 
than  ;^20o  per  acre.  It  was  generally  said  that  this 
land  was  purchased  from  the  natives  for  one  heifer 
and  some  moral  pockethandkerchiefs  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before. 

After  purchasing  some  tobacco  and  other  articles 
for  trade  with  the  natives,   and  some    groceries  for 
VOL.  vin.  0 
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presentation  to  the  fiiends  we  might  meet  5h  the 
journey,  we  crossed  the  harbour,  and,  by  help  of  the 
native  magistrate,  managed  to  hire  horses  from  the 
Maoris  for  our  excursion.  We  were  assured  by  their 
proprietors  that  each  of  our  horses  possessed  some 
good  quality — ^mine  I  soon  found  excelled  in  modesty — 
was  so  modest  that  he  insisted,  on  all  occasions,  in 
letting"  the  rest  of  the  party  take  precedence.  Words 
and  blows  were  alike  wasted. 

We  had  ten  miles  to  ride  through  flax  swamps, 
and  afterwards  along  the  sea  beach  to  Maketu,  where 
we  halted  for  the  night. 

I  came  in  rather  after  the  others  and  found  tea 
over  and  the  party  quenching  their  thirst  out  of  a 
bucket  of  beer ;  '^  beer  in  buckets "  sounds  rather  like 
excess;  but  it  was  paucity  of  vessels  and  not  abun- 
dance of  beer  that  led  to  this. 

Here  we  began  to  rough  it;  we  were  lodged  in 
the  trader's  warehouse,  which  contained  but  one  bed- 
place,  usually  occupied  by  his  servant,  who  kindly 
resigned  it  in  our  favour.  We  gave  this  to  the 
married  man  of  the  party,  thinking  that  he  was  not  so 
accustomed  to  a  rough  life  as  we  were :  after  a  friendly 
pipe  we  others  composed  ourselves  to  slumber  on  the 
floor  as  best  we  might. 

I  must  say  we  felt  rather  ashamed  of  ourselves  for 
turning  the  poor  serving  man  out  of  his  bed;  but 
his  master  treated  him  so  badly  that  I  fear  he  had 
to  put  up  with  much  worse  usage  than  this.  What 
increased  our  regret  was  the  traces  of  refinement  and 
politeness  that  were  evident  in  his  behaviour.  He 
seemed  to  have  known  better  days,  and  to  feel  his 
present  position  keenly. 

I  tried  to  show  my  interest  in  him  and  win  his 
confidence ;  but  he  did  not  respond,  and  preferred  to 
keep  his  secret  to  himself. 

Poor  fellow!  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  one  of  the 
colonial  failiyres  who  seem  to  drift  in  Jo  such  oiit-of-the- 
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way  places-^men  who  have  exhausted  their  resoufces 
and  their  friends'  good  nature,  and  then  feel  the  difl&- 
culty  of  answering  the  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  I 
cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamted."  Such  men 
gradually  fall  from  one  employment  to  another ;  until, 
for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  they  are  willing  to 
take  such  a  post  as  that  in  which  we  found  this  poor 
fellow.  Hard  toil  and  constant  exposure  soon  complete 
the  work  that  hope  deferred  has  commenced,  and  they 
sink,  by  an  untimely  death,  into  an  early,  nameless 
grave. 

We  awoke  next  morning  to  find  that  a  strong  gale 
from  the  east  had  got  up  during  the  night  and  was 
now  driving  before  it  masses  of  fleecy  clouds,  ominous 
of  rain. 

This  did  not  jpromise  well ;  but,  as  we  had  a  long 
march  before  us,  there  was  no  alternative  and  w^  were 
in  the  saddle  betimes. 

Mciketu  is  a  little  harbour  much  used  by  th^  natives, 
from  the  thickly  populated  native  districts  around 
Lake  Taupo.  I  ought  not  to  leave  Maketu  without 
remarking  that  whitebait  are  here  caught  in  abundance, 
and  most  delicious  eating  we  found  them. 

We  were  now  to  journey  along  the  road  by  which 
the  natives  in  th6  interior  reached  Maketu-r-if  road 
it  could  be  called,  which  is  not  wide  enough  for  two 
to  walk  abreast.  When  starting,  our  guide  showed 
us  in  the  distance  a  line  of  low  round-topped  hills 
called  "The  Ranges,'*  which  was  the  first  difficulty  we 
had  to  surmouflt.  In  our  ignoranoe  we  considered  these 
no  difficulty ;  it  seemed  so  easy  to  climb  a  steep  ridge 
some  few  hundred  feet  high ;  but  we  soon  changed  oiu: 
tone ;  we  surmounted  the  first  ascent  •  only  to  find 
ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  corresponding  descent. 
Much  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  clay  soil  was  so  slippery 
that  our  horses  .could  hardly  keep  their  footing:  we  were 
compelled  to  dismount,  and  lead  them  to  the  bottom. 
Then  followed  a  short  ride  round  the  base  of  some 
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more  hills ;  then  a  large  swamp  compelled  us  to  seek 
higher  ground,  and,  as  we  ascended,  we  were  better 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  our  task.  Before  us  a 
very  land  of  hills ;  nothing  but  hills  on  all  sides,  not 
collecting  into  groups  or  ridges,  but  each  standing 
alone  like  a  pyramid.  Hardly  a  tree  visible ;  the  whole 
country  covered  with  the  greenish  grey  of  the  bracken, 
relieved  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  ti-ti  bush,  its 
pretty  white  flowers  just  coming  into  bloom.  Down 
in  the  valleys  wound  green  ribbons  of  verdure,  marking 
where  some  hidden  watercourse  ran.  The  only  striking 
feature  of  the  landscape  was  large  chasms  or  fissures 
(Americans  call  them  guelches),  where  in  bygone  years 
a  great  subsidence  of  the  surface,  extending  over  many 
acres,  seemed  to  have  taken  place.  The  rains  of  years 
had  already  smoothed  the  rugged  marks  of  fracture,  and 
carved  the  hills  into  steep  and  regular  lines  that  re- 
minded us  of  the  bank  and  parapet  of  an  artificial 
fortification.  In  these  sheltered  nooks  flburished  tree 
ferns,  neku  palms,  and  a  variety  of  plants,  whose 
brighter  foliage  formed  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
monotonous  growth  around. 

For  nearly  ten  miles  our  road  must  have  passed 
through  this  district  and  very  hard  work  we  found  it. 
At  every  steep  descent  our  horses  stopped  instinctively, 
as  a  hint  for  us  to  dismount;  and,  as  we  carried 
haversacks  or  blankets  slung  round  ouf  bodies,  the 
exertion  of  mounting  and  dismounting  every  twenty 
minutes  was  very  tiresome. 

This  was,  I  have  said,  the  high  road  from  a  thickly 
populated  native  district  to  the  sea,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  there  was  not  a  sig^  of  habitation  or  cultiva- 
tion, or  any  human  presence  whatever.  For  several 
centuries,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Maories 
have  inhabited  this  island  after  eating  o£f  the  original 
possessors ;  yet  here,  close  to  a  seaport,  and  by  the 
side  of  their  most  frequented  roads,  stretched  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  land  which  they  never  could  apd  never 
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w<mld  have  the  least  notion  of  using.  Surely  we 
should  say,  "let  the  great  beehive  England  send  to 
this  empty  country  some  of  its  surplus  swarms  to  take 
the  place  of  these  idle  drones."  Yet  at  one  time  there 
was  a  strong  party  who  discouraged  anything  like 
general  immigration,  and  would  have  liked  to  keep  all 
colonists  away  who  did  not  come  up  to  their  standard. 
They  would  have  liked  to  make  the  island  a  modem 
Utopia  where  the  natives  might  have  all  the  benefits 
of  civilisation  and  none  of  its  drawbacks,  the  printing 
press  without  bad  books,  bonnets  without  bobs,  cakes 
without  ale,  in  fact  virtue  without  vice. 

This  kind  of  talk  is  pretty  well  silenced  now ;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  society  did  exist,  who 
as  thoroughly  believed  in  the  cry  "New  Zealand  for 
the  Maories"  as  an  Irishman  does  in  "  Ireland  for  the 
Irish." 

It  was  past  noon  before  we  cleared  the  ranges :  so, 
crossing  a  mountain  stream,  we  halted  in  a  beautiful 
turfy  opening  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  belt  of  forest. 
Magnificent  trees  shaded  us  from  the  sun,  whilst  close 
by  trickled  a  little  rill  whose  gentle  murmurs  were  the 
only  substitute  for  the  song  birds  that  would  populate 
such  a  solitude  in  distant  England.  We  now  left  the 
open  country  and  plunged  into  the  forest.  Rain  had 
been  falling  during  the  whole  day  and  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  soaked  and  slippery;  the  path, 
naturally  rough  and  broken  by  the  roots  of  the 
trees  that  crossed  and  interlaced  in  every  direction, 
was  now  little  more  than  a  succession  of  puddles. 
Several  times  we  came  to  a  huge  tree,  fallen 
right  across  the  track,  and  were  compelled  to  cut  a 
path  through  the  underwood  for  ourselves ;  but -in  spite 
of  these  trials  this  was  far  away  the  pleasantest  peirt 
of  our  dajr's  journey.  The  path  was  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  beautiful  margin  of  grass,  varied  by  rich 
ferns,  thick  clmnps  of  moss,  and  variegated  lichen; 
behind  these  clumps  of  trees,  bound  together  by  supple 
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jack  and  other  climbing  plants,  alternated  with  huge 
tree  ferns  and  tall  grasses;  whilst  the  gloom  of  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forest  formed  a  fitting  background 
to  the  whole. 

At  last,  after  some  hours,  the  scene  began  to  change, 
the  trees  became  thinner,  the  view  widened  out,  the 
ground  fe^  rapidly,  and  we  hoped  we  had  got  over 
this  troublesome  part  of  our  journey. 

We  now  began  to  hear  frequent  soimds  of  distant 
explosions  like  cannon  firing,  and  caught  glimpses  of 
white  clouds  of  steam  rising  over  the  hills;  these 
marked  the  spots  where  hot  springs  burst  from  the 
ground,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  really  entering  the 
volcanic  district  of  N.  Zealand.  Suddenly  our  road 
wound  round  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  and  there, 
extending  some  way  up  the  sides  of  the  valley  that 
lay  before  us,  we  saw  the  clear  calm  waters  of  a 
beautiful  lake. 

As  we  had  got  considerably  ^catter^d  in  coming 
through  the  forest  our  guide  called  a  halt,  that  we 
might  all  cross  the  lake  together,  and  to  rest  our  horses 
after  their  hard  work. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  married  man  turned 
up,  and  the  rest  were  getting  alarmed  and  thinking 
of  turning  back  in  search  of  him ;  however,  he  appeared 
at  last,  but  appeared  alone,  '^sans  horse,  sans  pack, 
sans  cloak,  sans  everything."  In  answer  to  urgent 
enquiries  he  replied,  "Oh!  my  dear  friends,  my  poor 
horse  is  quite  exhausted,  it  really  is  no  good  going 
after  him,  and  I  have  left  him  behind;  I  must  get 
Up  behind  one  of  you,  and  we  shall  get  on  very  weU, 
I  daresay."  This  proposal  was  politely  but  firmly 
declined,  and  we  returned  for  the  missing  animal,  who 
had  scrambled  to  the  top  of  a  knoll  whence  our  com- 
panion had  been  unable  to  dislodge  l^im.  There  he 
was,  surveying  the  steep  slippery  sides  of  his  retreat 
with  a  very  "I  don't  libs  it"  sort  of  expression. 
However,    by  dint    of  stones  and    strong   language, 
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be  was  induced  to  take  a  few  cautious  steps;  the 
cautious  steps  became  rapid  slides  as  he  jQ^lt  the 
steepness  of  the  groimd,  and  he  soon  found  himself 
safe  but  breathless  at  the  bottom.  After  this  we  placed . 
the  married  man  4t  the  head  of  pur  party,  and  no 
further  mishap  occurred. 

The  next  business  was  to  cross  the  Lake  with  only 
a  canoe  for  ferry-boat.  Crossing  a  lake  in  this  way 
is  one  of  the  incidents  of  N.  Zealand  travelling,  and, 
though  rather  alarming  at  first,  is  in  reality  safe 
enough.. 

The  saddles,  packs,  &c,  are  taken  off  and  placed 
in  the  canoe;  each  traveller  then  gets  in,  holding  his 
horse  by  a  long  halter.  When  everything  is  ready 
the  canoe  is  pushed  off  gently ;  as  it  slides  off  into 
deep  water  the  horses,  reluctantly  following,  lose  their 
footing  one  after  another  and  have  to  swim  in  the 
wake  of  the  canoe.  It  was  how  quite  dark,  and  as 
our  five  horses  groaned  and  snorted  in  the  water 
alongside,  each  of  us  directing  or  encouraging  them 
with  sljouts,  and  whilst,  the  cranky  canoe  rolled 
from  side  to  side,  the  scene  was  rather  exciting. 
The  leading  horse  proved  but  a  slow  swimmer,  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  others  would 
overtake  him  and  force  him  ujider  water ;  this  danger 
was  happily  averted,  and  we  were  soon  6n  dry  land 
again. 

The  colonial  government  had  placed  a  native  in 
charge  of  the  ferry,  who  had  apparently  taken  a  cruise 
in  a  collier,  and  whenever  he  was  the  least  excited 
swore  fi:Bely,  but  without  the  least  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  his  words ;  like  a  parrot  who  has  been  taught  English 
by  a  sailor. 

One  of  the  party  suggested  that  the  ferryman  sihould 
take  <^Zdem  semper"  as  his  motto,  spelling  idem 
with  a  instead  of  ^. 

We  now  found  ourselves  on  a  neck  of  land  between 
two  of  the  principal  lakes,  Rotorua  and  Rotuiti  (the 
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greater  and  the  less) ;  it  was  too  dark  to  see  anything 
but  the  distant  gleam  of  the  water  in  the  moonlight^ 
and  we  were  too  tired  to  think  of  anything  but 
our  journey's  end.  At  last  we  saw  the  welcome  light 
in  the  settler's  house,  and  soon  after  rode  into' the 
paddock  and  pulled  up. 

Nothing,  beyond  a  couple  of  colts  scudding  about, 
was  visible;  nothing,  beyond  the  ftirious  barking  of 
the  house-dog,  was  audible.  We  had  never  seen  the 
master  of  the  house  before,  and  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  awkwardness  of  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  perfect 
stranger  at  9  p.m.  and  demanding  food  and  shelter  for 
the  night. 

The  noise  of  the  dogs,  however,  soon  brought  out 
our  host,  whose  warm  friendly  greeting,  when  we 
mentioned  the  names  of  some  common  friends,  soon 
dispelled  all  uncomfortable  feeling. 

Our  host  was  an  ojficer  of  the  i8th  Regt..  (Royal 
Irish),  who  had  settled  down  in  this  retired  spot. 
Poor  fellow!  I  little  thought  that  J  should  live 
to  see  his  name  among  the  list  of  killed  in  one  of 
the  actions  of  the  imfortunate  war  that  broke  out  two 
years  later. 

Mr.  Spencer,  the  Missionary  of  the  district,  was 
spending  the  day  with  our  entertainer;  so  that  he 
was  only  able  to  give  one  of  us  quarters  in  his  house ; 
the  rest  were  lodged  in  a  native  whar&  close  at  hand. 
I  passed  an  uncomfortable  night,  as  the  place  was 
full  of  smoke  and  fleas,  and  we  were  disturbed 
by  a  native  dog  sniffing  about  us.  However,  a  dip 
in  the  lake  next  morning  put  everjrthing  to  rights, 
and  after  a  hearty  breakfast  we  were  soon  ready  for 
a  fresh  €tart. 

For  the  first  few  miles  we  skirted  Rotorua,  on  whose 
shores  our  entertainer  had  built  his  house.  The  flat 
meadows  through  which  we  rode  would  have  been 
uninteresting  had  it  not  been  for  the  fresh  verdure 
and  clear  sky  of  early  spring. 
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We  soon  left  the  lake  (which  I  judged  to  be  some 
10  miles  long,  by  4  or  5  at  the  widest  part),  and 
turned  into  a  ravine  between  two  smooth  steep  hills ; 
then  passed  through  a  belt  of  forest  land,  and  came 
out  on  a  steep  -  rocky  slope,  which  formed  one  side 
of  a  cup  shaped  lake,  2  or  3  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  said  to  have  no  outlet  or  inlet  for  its  waters, 
and  certainly  none  could  be  seen.  The  driest  or  wettest 
seasons  have  no  effect  in  depressing  or  raising  its 
margin.  The  natives  say  that  the  surface  is  violently 
agitated  before  sudden  changes  from  fine  to  stormy 
weather. 

I  think  this  was  the  most  beautiful  spot  we  passed 
in  our  journey;  the  steel-blue  water,  the  steep  hills 
covered  with  trees,  the  clear  blue  sky  dotted  with 
clouds,  and,  above  all,  the  fresh  brightness  of  the 
early  spring-time,  made  up  a  scene  of  whose  beauty  I 
feel  these  words  give  a  weak  idea. 

After  passing  this  lake  and  sighting  another  in  the 
distance,  we  rode  for  several  miles  along  a  very  fair 
road  by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  when  suddenly 
our  horses,  who  had  begun  to  flag,  pricked  up  their 
ears  and  broke  into  a  hard  trot.  The  cause  of  this 
spurt  was  apparent  when  about  half-a-mile  in  advance, 
we  caught  sight  of  a  comfortable  looking  house^  in 
front  of  which  our  horses  stopped  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This  was  the  Mission  House  built  by  the 
Missionary  of  the  district.  We  were  not  now  quite 
so  much  at  a  non-plus  as  on  the  previous  evening, 
^  for  the  hospitable  Missionary  had  pressed  us  to  call 
at  his  house,  and  sent  on  a  messenger. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  been  stationed  here  for  twenty- 
four  years,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  little  settlement,  with  its  neat  parsonage  and 
pretty  church,  reminded  us  of  an  English  village. 

This  was  the  end  of  our  ride ;  as  the  country  became 
wild  and  impassable,  we  thought  it  best  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  journey  by  water.    To  hire  a  canoe  and  men 
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to  work  it  was  the  next  business;  this  took  up  time; 
indeed,  if  we  had  not  had  the  influence  of  the 
Missionary  to  support  us,  we  must  have  turned  bac]i: 
and  left  our  journey  incomplete. 

We  were  now  in  full  view  of  the  Tarawera  Lake, 
on  whose  waters  we  were  about  to  embark.  This  is 
considered  the  finest  of  the  N.  Zealand  Lakes,  though 
smaller  than  X^ke  Taupo.  Lofty  mountains  surround 
it  on  all  sides;  those  on  the  E.  and  W.  meet  in 
the  deep  bay  formed  by  the  Lake  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  Mission  House,  but  open  out  in  the  distance 
towards  the  south;  in  this  direction  the  lake  was 
bounded  by  a  long  line  of  bare  grey  clLBfe  sloping 
oflF  into  a  mountain  ridge  of  considerable  height,  the 
naked  sides  of  the  distant  cliffs  contrasting  well  with 
the  waving  forest  close  at  hand. 

I  feel,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  a  burst  of 
undisguised  satisfaction  when  I  remember  that  I  have 
seen  this  lake  in  its  native  grandeur.  Few  are  the 
years  that  it  shall  so  continue.  As  I  thought  of  the 
tide  of  colonists  that  are  creeping,  or  rather  rushing 
up  from  the  coast  on  all  sides,  no  effort  of  the 
imagination  was  required  to  forsee  the  day  when  the 
beautiful  shores  of  this  silent  lake  shall  be  cut  up 
inta  promising  farms  and  eligible  building  sites, 
whilst,  crowds  of  noisy  settlers  shall  "molest  the 
ancient  solitary  reign"  that  Nature  has  here  so  long 
maintained. 

We  now  descended  a  steep  path  to  the  landi]>g* 
place.  In  the  shallow  water  round  the  margin,  I 
noticed  a  great  quantity  of  fern  roots  floating  about ; 
these  we  were  told  were  traps  for  a  kind  of  cray  fish 
abounding  in  these  lakes ;  they  are  rather  larger  than 
a  good  sized  prawn,  and  we  found  them  very  excellent 
eating. 

After  paddling  for  four  or  five  hours,  the  natives 
ran  the  canoe  ashore  in  a  sandy  little  nook  at  the 
foot  of  some  t^U  clifife.      This  is  a  much-fi:equented 
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spot,  as  a  hot  spring,  supposed  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues,  flows  into  the  Lake.  The  moment  we  landed, 
the  Maoris  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  hot  bath,  and 
we  were  not  slow  to  follow  their  example  when 
they  had  withdrawn  and  the  water  been  sufficiently 
changed. 

A  cistern  has  been  formed  here,  and  the  arrange- 
ments, though  primitive,  showed  that  the  natives  well 
understood  how  to  enjoy  a  warm  bath.  Rough 
channels  had  been  cut  for  turning  the  water  into  the 
cistern  or  away  from  it,  and  these  could  be  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure  by  a  few  sods  of  turf:  thus  the 
temperature  could  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  the  depth 
of  the  bath  regulated  as  completely  as  if  it  were 
fitted  up  with  taps  for  hot  and  cold  water,  and  with 
discharge  and  supply  pipes. 

After  bathing  we  lighted  a  fire,  and  having  served 
out  a  good  ration  of  potatoes  and  pork  to  the  natives 
began  supper  on  our  own  account.  However,  we 
had  hardly  begun  before  it  was  clear  something 
was  wrong;  the  natives  began  to  jabber  to  one 
another,  and  then  to  the  guide,  and  at  last  they 
came  to  our  end  of  the  hut  and  jnade  their  humble 
petition.  It  appeared  that  the  married  man  had 
taken  the  first  bit  of  board  that  came  handy  as 
a  substitute  for  a  plate,  and  was  cutting  up  his  supper 
on  it  at  that'  very  momenj;.  Now  this  bit  of  board 
was  ngthing  less  than  a  part  of  the  hut  of  the  grand- 
father of  one  of  the  Maories,  and  was  tabooed  or 
tabued,  ue.  consecrated;  and  I  don't  know  what 
dreadful  mischief  the  troubled  soul  of  this  grandfather 
would  bring  upon  any  one  rash  enough  to  make  use 
of  the  aforesaid  board.  The  most  imminent  consequence 
was  that  no  native  would  venture  to  paddle  us  any 
further.  We  were  much  surprised  at  this  exhibition 
from  Christian  natives;  but  we  made  them  bring  us 
a  more  convenient  board  and  quieted  their  prejudices 
by  using  it. 
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"Early"  was  our  watchword  next  day,  and,  as 
Butler  puts  it, 

"  When  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  son 
from  black  to  red  began  to  run/' 

we  were  embarked  on  the  last  stage  of  our  journey. 
The  natives  paddled  quickly  to  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river,  and  Rotomihana,  which  we  had  come  all  this 
distance  to  see,  was  now  only  a  short  half-a-mile  away. 
It  was  easy  to  note  that  some  outlet  of  volcanic  power 
of  far  greater  force  than  any  we  had  yet  visited  was 
close  at  hand.  Along  both  sides  of  the  river  bank, 
steam  rose  in  clouds,  whilst  down  by  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  numbers  of  boiling  springes  burst  out  of  the 
ground;  indeed,  such  a  body  of  water  flowed  into 
the  Tarawera  from  these  springs  (which  are  all  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur),  that  the  water  from  the  Lake 
itself  was,  at  this  spot,  quite  imdrinkable.  .  In  one 
of  these  springs  we  dipped  the  basket  containing 
our  breakfast,  and  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
meanwhile  busied  ourselves  in  lightening  the  canoe. 

After  breakfast  we  re-embarked,  and  after  a  hard 
paddle  of  about  half  a  mile,  found  ourselves  on 
the  waters  of  Rotomihana.  This  is  a  lake,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  its  widest  part,  and  receives  its  name  from  the 
high  temperature  of  its  waters,  the  thermometer  indi- 
cating a  heat  from  30°  to  40°  in  the  centre  of  the  Lake, 
and  of  26°  at  the  sides.*  It  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  hot 
springs  that  rise  from  beneath  its  waters,  or  burst 
forth  from  its  banks;  the  numbers  of  these  springs 
quite  beat  our  calculating  powers. 

We  rowed  first  ^f  all  to  the  Te  Tarata  or  Pink 
Terrace,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake.  A  strong 
fountain  here  rises  from  a  basin  80  feet  by  60,  which 
lies  about  80  feet  above  the  Lake.      It  is  filled  to 

^  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  Hochstetter  (whose  figores  I  use) 
probably  took  the  tempetatnre  -with  a  Reamur  or  centigrade  thexmometer. 
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the  brim  with  water,  rising  in  the  centre  to  the  height 
of  several  feet.  The  spring  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  silica,  and  the  overflow  has  in  the  lapse  of  time 
scooped  out  the  side  of  the  hill  into  a  system  of 
terraces  white  as  marble.  Each  of  these  terraces  has 
a  small  elevated  rim,  from  which  hang  delicate 
stalactites;  here  and  there,  on  the  wider  and  broader 
steps,  the  rim  has  been  raised  by  successive  deposits, 
until  the  steps  become  water  basins  forming  natural 
baths,  whose  temperatures  vary  with  their  distance 
from  the  spring. 

The  canoe  next  carried  us  to  the  Purple  Terrace,  a 
similar  but  more  striking  formation,  on  the  other  side, 
where  another  spring,  called  "Cloudy  Atmosphere," 
runs  into  the  Lake.  There  are  14  steps  or  terraces,  each 
about  6  feet  high,  and  from  60  to  80  yards  in  length, 
which  rise  from  the  Lake  like  a  natural  flight  of  steps ; 
their  sides  cut  truly  and  the  edges  clean  as  if  they  were 
artificial  courses  of  masonry.  Each  step,  thickly  coated 
with  silica  (here  slightly  tinged  with  pink),  seems 
formed  of  the  most  delicately  tinted  marble. 

Climbing  the  terraces  to  the  summit  we  found  our- 
selves on  a  wide  white  platform  sloping  gradually 
inwards  to  the  verge  of  a  deep  crater  filled  with 
sfeaming  water  of  the  deepest  clearest  blue. 

In  the  midst  of  the  clouds  of  steam  that  were  con- 
stantly rising  from  the  nimierous  springs,  two  distinct 
species  of  fern  are  found,  which  grow  nowhere  else  in 
N.  Zealand.  We  gathered  specimens  and  found  the 
fronds  glistening  with  dew-drops,  formed  from  the 
steam  condensed  against  the  fresh  green  leaves. 

We  landed  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  low  mud  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lake  called  (I  think)  the  Kitchen. 
The  place  seems  completely  soaked  and  saturated  with 
steam,  so  that  the  visitor  is  in  constant ,  danger  of 
sinking  over  his  ankles,  or  even  deeper,  in  tlfe  boiling 
mass.  The  surface  is  furrowed  in  all  directions  with 
rifts   and  jets,  from  which  issue  volumes  of  steam. 
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The  natives  use  this  island  as  a  cooking  stove,  &nd 
*  we  found  several  of  them  stretched  at  full  length  on 
slabs  of  stone,  enjoying  the  heat,  and  waiting  until 
their  provisions  (which  were  buried  in  the  hot  mud 
of  the  island)  should  be  fit  for  consumption. 

Close  to  the  Pink  Terrace  on  the  east  side  are  many 
objects  worthy  of  attention,  if  we  had  been  able  to 
spare  the  time.  A  path  leads  to  the  great  Ngahapu 
Spring,  which  rises  in  a  basin  30  by  40  feet.  Out  of 
another  spring  bursts  a  geyser,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet.  Not  far  from  this  spring  the 
traveller  arrives  at  a  hollow,  called  the  Variable  Water. 
The  cavity  resembles  a  crater,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  coating  of  fine  mud,  thickly  strewn  with  every 
variety  of  ^ilicious  stalactites.  In  one  part  is  a  deep 
pool,  of  bubbling  mud,  which  forms  miniature  mud  vol- 
canoes. There  are  twenty-five  large  hot  springs  about 
the  Lake,  in  addition  to  innumerable  smaller  ones. 

Hochstetter  (Geology  of.N.  Zealand),  fi-om  whom 
I  have  condensed  the. preceding  paragraph,  considers 
Rotomihana  to  be  only  one  point  in  a  long  rent  in 
the  earth's  surface,  150  miles  long  by  17  miles  wide, 
extending  from  Tongariro,  a  quiescent  volcano  in  the 
interior,  to  "White's"  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 

We  now  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Tarawera 
Lake  on  our  homeward  voyage.  In  a  few  hours  we 
reached  Mr.  Spencer's  house,  where  they  showed 
us  some  beautiful  petrifactions  obtained  by  dipping 
branches  and  leaves  into  the  water  on  the  terraces. 
After  thanking  them  heartily  for  their  kindness,  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  travelled  back  to  Ohenimotu, 
a  large  native  village  on  Lake  Rotorua. 

It  was  abundantly  evident  that  we  were  still  within 
the  area  exposed  to  the  action  of  subterranean  heat : 
over  large  patches  of  land  the  fumes  of  sulphur  had 
destroyed* all  vegetation;  in  other  places  we  passed 
shallow  well-like  pools  of  turbid  steaming  water, 
stinking  of  sulphur. 
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The  natives  at  Ohemmotu  (which  \%  almost  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  village  in  the  North  island)  received 
us  hospitably,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  we  were 
the  first  visitors  to  the  only  native  hostelry  (hotel  it 
cannot  be  called)  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  exists  in 
N.  Zealand.  So  many  tourists  and  others  come  this 
way,  that  the  magistrate  of  the  district  thought  such  a 
place  would  pay,  and  suggested  that  the  villagers 
should  start  this  establishment  on  temperance  prin- 
ciples. It  was  hardly  ready  for  our  reception,  but  was 
clean,  and  provisions  were  good  and  plentiful.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  regular  tariff  of  prices,  and  in  the 
morning  we  were  presented  with  a  moderate  bill, 
couched  in  very  fair  English.  I  was  charged  six 
shillings  for  bed  and  board  during  the  day  that  I 
stopped  there. 

Events  march  quickly  in  the  colonies.  For  instance, 
in  1858  this  very  village,  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the 
retired  spots  where  the  Maori  might  be  seen  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  savagg  unstained  by  contact 
with  civilisation. 

We  spent  some  hours  in  wandertng  about  the 
village,  built  on  a  remarkable  and  dangerous  sit^, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mineral  springs  •  that  abound, 
I  counted,  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  houses,  no 
less  than  forty-three  large  holes  (each  some  20  feet 
round),  which  had  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
boiling  springs  or  clouds  of  steam,  which  in  some 
of  these  spots  rose  into  the  air;  in  others,  the  im- 
prisoned steam  seems  unable  to  force  a  passage,  and 
the  whole  floor  of  the  pit  rises  and  falls,  and  breaks 
into  waves  as  it  alternately  yields  to  and  overcomes  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  beneath.  At  times,  a  beautiful 
geyser  bursts  from  the  largest  pit,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  20  feet :  but  this  was  inactive  during  my  visit. 

As  the  sides  of  these  pits  are  steep,  and  the  floors 
composed  of  soft  boiling  mud  of  grpat  depth,  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  save  any  one  who  slipped  in;  thus, 
even  the  Maoris  (who  would  think  nothing  of  smoking 
a  pipe  over  a  powder  barrel)  are  compelled  to  be 
cautious,  and  take  a  fire-stick  with  them  whenever 
they  leave  their  homes  after  dark.  As  the  people  are 
of  a  sociable  disposition,  and  fond  of  looking  one 
another  up,  a  constant  succession  of  torchlight  pro- 
cessions are  seen  flitting  about  in  all  parts  of  the 
village:  sometimes  meeting  in  groups  of  three  or 
four ;  then  again  dispersing ;  and  finally  disappearing 
altogether,  as  the  torchbearer's  love  of  gossip  was 
overpowered  by  his  love  of  sleep. 

Long  after  I  had  followed  their  example  and  turned 
in,  the  strange  sounds  that  arose  firom  the  pits  and 
fissures  around  kept  me  awake,  whilst  it  was  easy  to 
fancy  that  the  steam  could  be  heard  bubbling  and 
working  in  the  very  earth  beneath  my  bed. 

Next  morning  we  held  quite  a  lev6e  outside  our 
lodging,  and  all  sorts  of  native  curiosities  were  brought 
for  sale.  They  consisted  of  flax  mats  (which  the  natives 
weave  very  neatly),  clubs  of  wood  and  bone,  and  orna- 
ments of  a  peculiar  kind  of  green  jasper,  which  is  the 
only  precious  stone  known  to  the  natives.  This  they 
grind  into  the  shape  of  a  young  cucumber,  which  the 
proud  possessor  wears  as  an  ear-ring.  We  soon  became 
convinced  that  a  man  must  "  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning"  to  get  the  better  of  a  Maori  in  trade, 
more  especially  as  they  insisted  on  being  paid  in 
hard  cash ;  but  we  went  on  bargaining  nevertheless^ 
as  we  had  nothing  better  to  do.  At  last,  about  3  p.m., 
we  mounted  and  rode  for  a  few  miles  along  the  Lake, 
to  the  home  where  we  had  already  been  so  hospitably 
entertained. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  journey  we  simply 
retraced  our  steps,  and  as  nothing  occurred  worthy 
of  mention,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  say  that  next 
day  we  >made  a  long  march  to  Maketu,  and  three  days 
later  the  whole  party  reached  Auckland  in  safety. 
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"Misety  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellowB."— 7i(/  Ttmp^st^ 

^ELL !  if  this  confounded  moor  goes  on  much 
longer,  I  shall  have  to  give  in,  and  make  up 
my  mind  to  passing  the  night  among  the 
heather;  for  it's  my  firm  belief,  that  no  such  spot  as 
the  *Hieland  Laddie,'  at  Glenf^loch,  exists  on  the 
face  of  this  earth." 

Such  were  the  muttered  ejaculations  which  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  your  humble  servant,  as  he  plodded 
along  a  desolate  road  one  evening  toward  the  end 
of  last  summer ;  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  weary 
state  of  his  limbs,  and  that  hope  of  supper  and 
bed  deferred,  which  does  in  very  truth  make  the  heart 
sick. 

I  had  that  morning  been  deprived  of  the  companion- 
ship of  my  cousin  Launcelot,  (with  whom  I  was  taking 
a  pedestrian  trip  through  the  Highlands),  owing  to 
news  received  on  the  previous  evening,  which  necessi- 
tated my  immediate  return  to  town ;  as  the  said  news 
did  not  concern  him,  we  had,  after  much  argument 
and  many  vain  regrets,  determined  to  part  company, 
he  continuing  his  tour,  while  I  made  the  best  of  my 
way  Southwards  to  the  nearest  point,  where  I  could 
catch  a  train  for  London.  During  the  morning  my 
route  had  lain  through  some  of  the  most  l9vely  scenery 
that  the  country  affords ;  winding  down  narrow  valleys, 
and  by  the  margins  of  silent  lochs,  whose  waters, 
VOL.  vm.  R 
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unruffled  by  the  breezes,  reflected  in  still  magnificence 
the  dark  mountains,  rugged  crags,  and  leafy  woods, 
which  encircle  them.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  scene, 
enhanced  as  it  was  by  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  over- 
head, and  the  invigorating  freshness  of  the  morning 
air,  tended  in  some  measure  to  dispel  the  chagrin  I 
felt  at  my  interrupted  pleasure,  and  the  envy  with 
which  I  could  not  help  regarding  my  more  fortunate 
comrade. 

But  after  halting  at  midday  for  lunch  at  a  miserable 
alehouse,  the  road  I  was  travelling  gradually  became 
wild  and  open,  growing  more  and  more  dreary  every 
mile  I  advanced.  Vast  continuous  tracts  of  moorland 
stretched  before  and  on  either  side  of  me  in  hopeless 
sterility,  the  only  objects  of  interest  in  this  dismal 
landscape  being  the  mountain  peaks  I  had  just  quitted, 
which,  lying  to  my  rear,  were  of  course  invisible  as 
I  walked.  Nay,  even  they  lost,  little  by  little,  their 
characteristic  features  the  farther  I  left  them  behind, 
and  degenerated  into  mere  indistinct  masses,  tame  and 
lumpy.  The  actual  path  was  for  the  most  part  flat, 
except  where  it  rose  here  and  there  into  long  gradual 
slopes,  which,  though  not  to  be  dignified  by  the  title 
of  hills,  were,  firom  their  monotony,  infinitely  more 
wearisome  to  the  wa3rfarer,  than  a  steep  ascent  would 
have  been.  The  character  of  the  surrounding  country 
varied  between  green  levels  of 'treacherous  morass  and 
black  peat-bogs,  covered  by  that  coarse  and  stunted 
species  of  heather,  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  such 
localities.  The  profoundest  stillness  reigned  on  all 
sides,  save  when  broken  occasionally  by  the  curlew's 
shrill  whoop  or  the  bleating  of  the  little  black  sheep, 
which  somehow  contrive,  even  amid  such  universal 
desolation  as  this,  to  pick  up  a  scanty  sustenance.  To 
add  to  tlie  misery  of  my  position,  the  clouds,  which 
had  been  gathering  on  the  horizon  early  in  the 
afternoon,  now  overspread  the  whole  face  of  the  sky 
in  dark  and  ominous  piles,  and,  from  the  drops  of  rain 
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which  had  already  begun  to  fall,  gave  indisputable 
tokens  of  a  thoroughly  wet  night. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  I  became  each  moment  more  and  more  anxious 
to  reach  Glenfalloch,  the  place  where  I  had,  by  the 
aid.  of  my  tourist's  map,  determined  to  pass  the  night. 
Every  traveller  or  shepherd  (and  they  were  not  many) 
whom  I  chanced  to  seie,  I  questioned  on  the  distance 
from  my  proposed  head-quarters;  but  their  answers, 
When  understood,  were  so  irreconcilable,  as  to  prove 
qjearly  to  me,  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Scotch  on 
such  points  had  undergone  no  alteration  for  the  better 
since  the  day,  when  Gruy  Mannering  travelled  the  road 
to  Klippletringan.* 

My  delight,  therefore,  may  be  imagined  when,  on 
surmounting  one  of  the  slopes  before  mentioned,  I 
made  out  in  a  dip  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile  off 
a  collection  of  houses,  which  I  rightly  conjectured  to 
be  Glenfalloch.  Putting  my  l^st  foot  forward,  I  was 
not  long  in  reaching  the  village,  if  village  that  can 
be  called,  which  consisted  df  some  dozen  straggling 
hovels,  built  of  loose  stones,  turf-thatched,  arid  ce- 
mented with  clay  instead  of  mortar. 

Among  these  I  was  at  no  loss  to  discover  Mr. 
Saunders  McDougal's  hostelry;  for  though  a  poor- 
looking  place  enough,  it  was  by  far  the  best  and  most 
finished  building  in  the  hamlet.  Over  the  door 
swung  a  weather-beaten  sign-board,  representing  the 
"Highland  Laddie,"  as  he  appeared,  when  enjoying 
the  strong  waters  of  his  native  land,  and  bearing 
underneath  the  legend,  "  Good  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast;"    while  in  the  doorway  stood  hiS  repre- 

•  " Kippletringan  was  distant  at  first  a  "gey  bit;"  then  the  ^^g^s^  bit" 
was  more  accurately  described  as  "aiblins  three  miles;"  then  the  "three 
miles  "  diminished  into  "  like  a  mile  a  bittock  ;"  then  extended  themselves 
into  "fotir  mile  or  thereawa;"  and  lastly  a  female  voice,  having  hushed  a 
wailing  infant,  which  the  spokeswoman  carried  in  her  arms,  assured  Guy 
Mannering  "  It  was  a  weary  lang  gate  yet  to  Kippletringan,  and  unco  heavy 
road  for  foot  passengers." — Guy  Mannering,  p.  2, 
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sentative  for  the  time  being,  the  landlord,  Saunders 
McDougal,  watching  with  anxious  eye  the  progress 
of  the  storm, ,  which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
overhead. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  as  far  as  I  could 
guess ;  a  Scot  of  the  recognized  type ;  sandie-haired, 
lantern-jawed,  and  hard-featured,  but  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  ordinarily  cold  grey  eye,  which  seemed  to  tell  that 
he  could  make  and  appreciate  a  joke,  when  occasion 
oflfered.  He  was  clad  in  the  rough  woollen  material 
manufactured  in  those  parts,  wore  a  plaid  over  his 
shoulder,  and  a  flat  bonnet  on  his  head.  I  afterwards 
learnt,  that  he  combined  the  calling  of  shepherd  with 
that  of  innkeeper,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect,  did  a  little 
in  the  illicit  distillery  way,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  all  these  observations 
were  made  at  once,  for  at  the  moment  I  was  more 
intent  on  securing  the  food  and  shelter,  of  which  I 
stood  so  much  in  need,  than  on  anything  else. 

"  Can  I  have  supper  and  a.  bed  here  to-night,  my 
friend  ?"  said  I,  opening  the  conversation. 
"  Nae,  ye  canna,"  was  th^  surly  rejoinder. 
"Why,  surely  in  so  well-known  an  hotel  as  this 
you  must  have  some  place  where  I  can  sleep?"  I 
replied,  thinking  to  come  over  him  with  winning 
words. 

"Nae,  I  hae  na"  was  the  answer,  in  a  still  more 
uncompromising  tone;  "my  house  is  taen  up  wi' 
strangers  a'neady,  wha  winna  bide  to  be  disturbed." 

"  But  my  good  man,"  I  cried  in  desperation,  "  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  its  positively  six  hours  since  I've  touched 
food :  I've  walked  nearly  thirty  miles  to  day,  and  am 
quite  tired  out." 

"  Then  I'm  thinking  ye  maun  just  jog  on  again  for 
a  few  mair :  ye'U  find  gude  accommodation  eneugh  at 
Davie  Micklejohn's  at  Invershalloch ;  a  douce  honest 
man  is  Davie,  and  ane  that  winna  see  his  guests  wrang 
served." 
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"And  how  far  may  it  be  to  Invershalloch  ?'*  I 
enquired. 

"Ou,  it's  no  that  dooms  far  frae  here;  aiblins 
three  mile  Scots  or  thereawa,  but  it's  no  sic  an  easy 
road  to  find:  ye  maun  gang  straight  forrard  'til  ye 
come  at  four  road-ends,  mair  be  token  ye'U  see  an 
auld  finger-post,  if  it's  not  ower  dark;  tak  the  turn 
to  the  right,  then  ane  to  the  left,  and  aniflier  to  the 
right;  then  haud  on  ower  the  moss  'til  ye  pass  by  a 
bit  bourrock." 

"Which  I  never  shall  do,  my  good  man,"  I  ex- 
claimed, cutting  short  his  long-winded  directions; 
"why,  what  with  your  rights  and  lefts,  and  your 
bourrocks  and  finger  posts,  it  would  be  midnight  by 
the  time  I  reached  Invershalloch,  always  supposing  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  hit  such  a  road  at  all  in  the 
dark;  besides,  I  should  be  wet  to  the  skin  before  I 
got  half  way  there.  No,  the  long  and  short  of  the 
matter  is,  you  must  put  me  up  yourself,  as  best  you 
can:  anything  you  have  in  the  house  to  eat,  and  a 
shake-down  by  the  fire  side  will  do  for  me;  heaven 
knows,  I'm  in  no  position  to  be  fastidious." 

"  Aweel  aweel,"  rejoined  mine  host  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  "a  wilfu'  man  will  hae  his  way, 
and  if  ye  maun  come  in,  ye  maun :  but  remember  it's 
yer  ain  doing,  sae  if  ye  dinna  like  it,  it's  neither  beef 
nor  brose  o'  mine."  With  this  oracular  response  he 
led  the  way  into  a  dark  smoky  kitchen,  calling  out 
at  the  same  time  to  a  bare-legged  wench,  who  was 
scouring  pans,  "to  pit  a  spunk  o'  fire  i'  the  sma' 
parlour,  and  get  a  bit  supper  ready  for  the  English 
gentleman."    ^ 

The  parlour  alluded  to,  proved  to  be  a  den  of  the 
most  limited  dimensions,  ftiUy  justifying  the  unpromis- 
ing description  of  the  premises  given  by  their  owner : 
the  chimney,  which  appeared  never  to  have  known 
a  fire  for  months  back,  persistently  refused  to  draw, 
and  soon  filled  the  whole  room  with  a   thick    and 
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smothering  atmosphere,   which   would  speedily  have 
become  unbearable,  but  for  the  draughts,  which  blew 
through  the  chinks  in  the  door  and  windows;    these 
however,  while  beneficial  in  so  far  a^  they  served  to 
dissipate  the  smoke,  struck  on  my  wet  clothes  with 
a  chill,  that  was  the  reverse  of  pleasant,  and  made 
the   solitary   dip,  t^hich   illuminated    the    apartment^ 
gutter  to  such  a  degree  as  to  fill  me  with  serious 
apprehensions  of  being  left  in  total  darkness.     But 
supper,  which  shortly  made  its  appearance,  far  ex- 
ceeded  my  expectations,   a  savoury  mess  of  broiled 
salmon  with  cheese  and  crisp  oat-cake,  when  washed 
down  by  a  glass  of  excellent  brandy,  forming  a  repast 
at  which  many  a  man,  less  hungry  than  myself,  would 
not  have  turned  up  his  nose. 

On  the  conclusion  of  my  meal,  as  my  fire,  after 
several  vain  efforts  to  bum  up,  had  abandoned  the 
struggle  and  died  out,  I  determined  to  go  downstairs 
to  the  kitchen,  dry  my  damp  clothes,  and,  if  possible, 
come  to  some  better  understanding  with  my  entertainer 
touching  my  resting-place  for   the    night.      To    the 
kitchen  accordingly  I  repaired,  and  there  found  him 
seated  on  a  rude  settle  in  the  chimney  comer,  engaged 
in  discussing  a  piipe  and  huge  beaker  of  steaming 
whiskey  and  water.      Having  ordered  a  similar  com- 
pound on  my  own  account,  I  lighted  my  pipe,  and 
drawing  up  a  stool  in  fi-ont  of  the  fire,  which  crackled 
cheerily  on  the  hearth,  endeavoured  to  lead  up  to  the 
subject  nearest  my  heart.      But  no;   my  companion's 
mind  seemed  distraught  and  pre-occupied ;    and  his 
answers  to  all  my  observations  being  confined  to  such 
cautious  expressions  of  opinion  as  "ou  aye,"  "is  it 
een  sae  Y*  or  "  I  winna  say  but  ye  may  be  right :"  did 
not  tend  to  promote  conversation. 

So  I  fell  to  mourning  in  silence  over  the  cruel  fate, 
which  after  a  hard  day's  walking  provided  me  with 
no*  better  sleeping  accommodation  than  an  oak  bench, 
a  very  nice  thing  I  daresay  in  romance,  but  one  which 
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In  point  of  comfort  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  lack 
the  attractions  of  an  ordinary  mattress,  and  had  been 
meditating  for  ten  minutes  or  more  on  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  my  position,  when  I  was  roused  jfrom 
my  reverie  by  the  voice  of  my  companion  addressing 
me  as  follows. 

"Troth,  I  was  e'en  thinking  I  could  find  your 
honour  a  bed  after  a'." 

'*  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  did  you  persist  in  telling  me  you  had  not  got  one  ?" 
for  though  relieved  at  any  prospect  of  escape  from 
the  dreaded  bench,  I  was  provoked  at  what  I  con- 
sidered the  intolerable  stupidity  of  the  man;  which, 
but  for  my  firmness  in  remaining,  would  have  con- 
demned nie  to  a  five  miles'  walk  in  the  pelting  rain 
with  no  certainty  of  a  bed  at  the  end  of  it.  "  What 
on  earth  is  it  that  you're  driving  at  ?  if  it's  my  money 
you  want,  speak  out,  for  I'm  ready  to  pay  anything 
In  reason  for  the  comTort  of  a  good  nights'  rest." 

"Bide  a  wee,  mon,  bide  a  wee,"  said  he  solemnly 
waving  me  off  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  "how  het- 
bluided  the  callant  is ;  it's  no  yer  sUler,  that  'I'm 
speering  after,  but  there's  a  wheen  condeetions  at- . 
tached,  whilk  I  misdoubt  yoiu:  honour  wadna  like  sae 
weel  when  ye  ken'd  them." 

"That's  to  be  seen,"  I  replied;  "let's  hear  your 
conditions,  for  whatever  they  are  they  can't  be  harder 
than  the  boards  I  shall  have  to  sleep  on,  in  the  event 
of  my  not  accepting  them." 

On  this  with  many  tedious  circumlocutions,  which 
I  would  willingly  spare  my  readers,  he  proceeded  to 
make  me  the  following  proposal.  "His  house  was 
taen  up,  as  he  tel't  me  afore,  wi'  an  auld  leddy  and 
her  muckle  following,  wha  filled  ilka  bed  in  it  but 
ane."  This. bed,  on  investigation,  proved  to  be  in  the 
room  of  the  old  lady,  which  was  a  double-bedded  one ; 
and,  "as  she  wudna  occupy  abune  ane  o'em  hersell, 
and  was  fast  asleep  in  that  lang  syne,  forbye  that 
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she  was  something  hard  o'hearing  at  a'  times,  what 
suld  hinder  me  frae  dofiGjig  my,  claes  by  the  chimney- 
neuk,  and  slipping  up  i'  my  smock  into  t'  ither  bed> 
whar  I  might  bide  still  'til  she  was  gaen  i'  the  morning, 
and  naebody  be  onything  the  wiser." 

This  proposition,  I  must  confess,  startled  me  con* 
siderably  at  first,  the  "conditions"  being  so  totally 
at  variance  with  my  preconceived  notions  of  them: 
I  thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  middle-aged  lady ; 
I  pictured  to  myself  my  horrible  position,  if  discovered 
and  dragged  from  my  lurking-place  by  the  justly 
indignant "  following  "  of  the  "  auld  leddy  "  so  outraged. 
But  the  idea  of  comfortable  quarters,  the  pleasanter 
for  being  unexpected,  speedily  put  my  scruples  to  the 
rout,  being  assisted  therein  by  the  accompanying 
'element  of  adventure,  an  argument  which  generally 
finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman. 

So  I  closed  with  the  ojBFer,  and  began  to  "  doff  my 
claes"  accordingly  by  the  kitchen  fire;  during  which 
process  my  host  employed  himself  in  pouring  out  and 
drinking  "  a  sma'  tass  o'  clow-gilliflower  water,  whilk," 
he  informed  me,  "  he  took  just  to  keep  the  cauld  aff 
the  stomach,"  at  the  same  time  recommending  me 
to  try  a  similar  precautionary  draught.  On  my  jolitely 
refusing  his  preferred  dram,  we  adjourned  upstairs, 
he  leading  the  way  with  a  candle,  I  following  in  my 
night-shirt ;  and  having  previously  deposited  my  outer 
garments  in  the  room,  where  I  had  supped,  proceeded 
softly  to  open  the  door  of  the  old  lady's  bed-chamber. 
My  conductor  pointed  to  a  large  four-post  bed,  which 
was  just  discernible  by  the  dim  light  firom  the  window 
in  the  far  comer  of  the  room,  as  the  one  I  was  to 
occupy,  and  after  wishing  me  a  "gude  night,'*  to  which 
he  added  an  assurance  that  "I  need  na  be  afeerd  o' 
waking  thp  leddy,  for  she  was  imco  deaf  and  wudna 
hear  me,"  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him  and 
departed. 

To  the  bed  thus  indicated  I   made  my  way. as 
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swiftly  and  sUently  as  I  could,  not  however  without  a 
narrow  escape  of  breaking  my  shins  against  the  handle 
of  a  litter  or  stretcher  of  some  sort,  which  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  other  couch,  for  what  purpose  designed 
I  did  not  discover  until  the  following  morning.  But 
the  noise  I  made  in  the  collision,  though  considerable, 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  wakening  my  com- 
panion; for  though  I  listened  for  some  second?  in 
aiftdous  trepidation,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  from 
her  bed ;  so  determining  that  .my  landlord  must  be 
right,  and  the  old  lady  very  deaf  indeed,  I  crept  into 
my  OTyn,  drew  the  curtains  closely  round  me,  and 
endeavoured  to  compose  myself  to  slumber.  But  the 
more  I  courted  the  fickle  goddess,  the  more  did  she 
deny  me  her  favours ;  the  novelty  of  the  adventure,  • 
combined  with  the  suffocating  atmosphere  within  the 
curtains  of  my  prison,  served  to  excite  my  brain  to 
such  a  pitch  of  wakefulness,  that  it  was  not  until  I 
had  tossed  and  tumbled  for  nearly  two  hours,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  frenzy  bordering  on  des- 
peration, that  nature  at  last  asserted  her  claims  and 
I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  happy  state  of  ob- 
livion, I  cannot  say,  but  I  was  eventually  roused  from 
it  by  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  in  the  room,  and 
men's  voices  conversing  in  suppressed  whispers;  for 
several  minutes  I  was  so  confused  as  to  be  unable 
to  realize  my  position,  and  by  the  time  I  had  suffi- 
ciently recalled  my  scattered  senses  to  know  where 
I  was  and  what  it  was  all  about,  the  sounds  had 
ceased,  and  I  was  again  left  in  silence.  Putting  my 
head  cautiously  between  the  curtains  I  peered  all  round, 
but  it  must  have  been  still  very  early,  for  the  dim 
light  did  not  enable  me  to  make  any  important  dis- 
covery. "Never  mind,"  thought  I,  "she's  gone  at 
any  rate,  and  with  her  all  fear  of  my  being  discovered ;" 
with  which  comforting  reflection  I  enveloped  myself 
in  the  bed  clothes,  and  slumbered  peacefully. 
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I  was  awakened  for  the  second  time  by  the  suit 
streaming  through  the  window  so  powerfully,  as  to 
warn  me,  that  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  On 
opening  my  eyes  I  beheld  Mr.  Mc.  Dougal  himself 
standing  by  my  bedside  with  a  can  of  hot  water  in 
his  hand,  and  a  most  comical  expression  on  his  face. 

"I  hope  your  honour  sleepit  weel'^and  was  na 
muckle  disturbed  wi'  noises  i'  the  night." 

"Thank  you,"  J  replied,  "I  slept  excellently;  aaid 
as  for  noises,  all  I  heard  was  your  men  removing  the 
lady's  luggage  or  something  of  the  sort ;  and  I  assure 
you  it  didn't  trouble  me  at  all.  I  suppose  she's  started 
on  her  journey  by  this  time." 

"Ou  aye,  she's  started,  sure  eneugh;  but  it's  not 
mony  mair  journeys  she'll  be  taking,  puir  body." 

"  Why,  is  the  lady  ill  r 

"Nae,  nae,  she's  no  that  ill,  But  the  journey  she's 
taen  is  ane  whilk  we  maun  a'  travel  ane  day  or  ither," 
said  he  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  man  ?"  I  asked  becoming 
more  and  more  perplexed  at  his  remarks  and  the 
mysterious  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

"  Then  I  may  as  weel  tell  your  honour  that,  whilk 
if  ye'd  ken'd  yestereen,  wad  hae  gar'd  ye  sleep  less 
soundly;  Od!  but  I'm  thinking  ye  wad  may  be  hae 
gien  ilka  bawbee  i'  your  pouch  to  hae  been  as  far  awa 
frae  that  auld  leddy,  as  ye  are  e'en  now ;  it  was  hersell, 
mon,  hersell  that  they  were  removing ;  she  was  mistress 
Mc.  Cluskie,  wha  died  sax  days  syne  ;  they  were  fetching 
her  jfrae  Singleside  to  the  auld  kirk-yard  at  Inver- 
shalloch  and  she's  twal  feet  or  mair  below  ground  i' 
the  family  vault  by  now ;  that's  a'." 

SERMO. 
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Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

^NOWING  you  to  be  a  man  of  patriotic  feeling 
in  general,  and  at  the  present  moment  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  the  success  of  Cambridge 
on  the  29th,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  eagerly  devour 
all  accounts  given  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  doings 
of  our  gallant  crew  at  Putney ;  and  that,  barometer-like, 
your  spirits  rise  and  fall  according  as  those  accounts 
are  favourable  or  the  reverse.  But  only  consider  the 
names  of  our  men  by  the  light,  which  I  will  afford 
you,  and  you  will  at  once  accept  the  omen  contained, 
therein,  and  cast  your  unmanly  doubts  to  the  winds. 

First  for  our  bow :  a  close-fisted  gentleman  he^is, 
when  he  gets  the  grip  of  an  oar ;  and  one  who][will 
be  so  close  to  the  winning-post  at  the  termination 
of  the  race,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  anyone  being  closer. 
Mr.  Hoskyns'  patronymic  is  not,  I  confess,  sug- 
gestive of  much,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  his  parents, 
not  mine. 

The  next  two  names  on  our  list,  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Browne,  are  most  reassuring;  and  had  we 
only  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  third  member  of  that  famous  triumvirafe,  (I  need 
hardly  state  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Jones),  we  might  have 
looked  forward  with  certainty  to  their  again  achieving 
the  success,  which  has  always  hitherto  attended  their 
adventures.  As  it  is,  we  are  confident,  that  the  two 
we  possess  will  be  one  too  many  for  Oxford. 

Number  5  is  Mr.  Tumbull ;  and  should  he  do  what 
his  name  pledges  him  to,  he  will,  doubtless,  prove  as 
genuine  an  article,  and  look  as  much  at  home  at  the 
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end  of  the  course,  as  our  old  friend  the  "  Bull  in  the 
Boat,"  well  known  to  all  frequenters  of  English 
Railway  Stations. 

To  Mr.  Read  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the 
immortal  bard  of  Avon, 

"  The  reed  is  as  the  oak/' 

for  heart  of  oak  he  has  already  shewn  himself  to  be, 
and,  doubtless,  will  again.  At  any  rate,  we  can  safely 
affirm,  that  the  Read,  on  which  we  lean,  is  no  broken 
one 

Should  Mr.  Benson,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect,  go  as  well  and  keep  as  correct  time  as  one 
of  his  namesake's  chronometers,  that  chronometer  will 
probably  have  to  record  a  turn  of  speed  rarely  equalled. 

Of  our  stroke  we  can  only  predict,  that  our  Rhodes 
will  be  the  path  to  victory,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
phesying, that  he  will  turn  out  a  very  Colossus. 

"VVhen  we  have  promised  Mr.  Candy  that,  should 
he  "to  glory  steer"  next  Saturday,  so  sweet  a  per- 
formance shall  earn  for  him  the  prefix  of  "sugar" 
from  the  lips  of  every  Cantab,  we  have  done. 

Good-bye,  Mr.  Editor,  keep  up  your  spirits,  and 
lay  all  your  spare  cash  on  the  Light  Blue. 

Yours  ever, 

SERMO  PYTHICUS. 
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OUR   CHRONICLE, 


go  our  contributors  we — ^the  Editors— offer  our 
thanks:  we  thank  those  who  have  filled  our 
number;  we  thank  all  who  have  done  their 
best,  and  we  ask  for  more.  We  ask  also  for  more 
subscribers:  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Members  of  the  College — even  of  Resident  Members — 
whose  names  do  not  yet  appear  on  our  cover.  This 
ought  not  to  be.  Will  each  subscriber  ask  his  fiiends 
to  join  in  supporting  this  College  Magazine  ? 

The  Chronicler  now  proceeds  on  his  task  of  jotting 
down  such  items  of  intelligence  as  have  become  known 
to  him.  • 

The  Master  and  the  President  have  been  appointed  two  of 
the  Sex  Viri. 

Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Besant  have  been  appointed  Examiners 
for  the  Adams  Prize. 

Among  the  select  Preachers  before  the  University  for  the 
year  1872 — 3,  are  Rev.  W.  A.  Whitworth  (July  7,  14),  Rev. 
E.  Hill  (August  4,  11),  Rev.  J.  Moorhouse  (March  2,  9,  16), 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson,  Hulsean  Lecturer  (March  23,  30;  April  6, 
11,13),  Rev.  W.  E.  Pryke  (April  20). 

The  Rev.  G.  Currey,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Master 
of  the  Charterhouse,  has  been  appointed  Prebendary  of 
Brownswood  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Professor  Mayor's  Introductory  Lectures  were  three:  "on 
the  choice  of  books  useful  to  the  student  of  Juvenal  and 
Tacitus." 

The  living  of  Houghton  Conquest,  in  Bedfordshire,  is 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Rose,  B.D.,  late  Fellow. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Mathews,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Chaplain 
tQ  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius, 
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The  Rev.  J.  H.  Stork,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar,  has  been 
appointed  Head-Master  of  Hipperholme  Free  Grammar 
School,  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  B.  Christopherson,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Moulton 
School,  has  been  appointed  Master  of  Newcastle  Royal  Free 
Grammar  School. 

Inter-collegiate  Lectures  on  Classics.  St.  John's  with  Clare, 
Gonville  and  Caius,  King's,  Jesus,  Christ's,  Trinity,  Emmanuel, 
and  Sidney  Sussex  Colleges.  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  lecturing 
on  Aristotle  Rhetoric  /,  Mr.  Sandys  on  Aristotle  Rhetoric  III^ 
and  Mr.  Heitland  on  Tacitus'  Agricola, 

Inter-collegiate  Lectures  on  Natural  Sciences,  St.  John's 
with  Trinity  and  Sidney  Sussex  Colleges.  Mr.  Main  has  been 
lecturing  on  Chemistry,  Mr.  Bonney  on  Palaeontology  and  on 
Geology. 

Inter-collegiate  Lectures  on  Moral  Sciences.  St.  John's 
with  St.  Peter's,  Clare,  Pembroke,  Gonville  and  Caius,  Trinity 
Hall,  Corpus  Christi,  Queens',  St.  Catherine's,  Trinity  and 
Downing  Colleges.  H.  S.  Foxwell  has  been  lecturhig  on  Mental 
Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Marshall  on  Political  Economy. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  Freeman  was  elected 
a  Fellow  on  3rd  Feb.,  1873,.  and  on  March  3rd  W.  J.  Sollas 
read  a  paper  on  the  Foraminifera  and  Sponges  of  the 
Cambridge  Upper  Green  Sand ;  and  Mr.  Bonney  read  a  paper 
on  a  Boulder  in  a  Coal  Seam,  South  Staffordshire. 

At  the  Election  of  the  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology, 
on  Feb.  20th  Mr.  Bonney  received  105  votes;  the  successful 
candidate  was  T.  M'K.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  who  - 
received  112  votes. 

Degrees  conferred  in  the  Easter  Term,  1872 : 

D.D.— y««tf  I5^A— F.  E.  Williams. 

M.  A. — May  2^rd^By  special  grace  of  the  Senate,  J.  J.  Sylvester. 

M.A.—4>n7  iiM-f.  S.  flf.  Chamberlain,  C.  B.  Drake,  G.  E.  Gardner, 

J.  E.  Hewison,  H.  C.  Hodges,  H,  Howlett,  W.  Routh,  and  (by  proxy), 
.  Elliott  (Fellow),  W.  Lee-Wamer,  R.  Taylor.  Apra  25^*— J.  R.  Bennett, 
A.  J.  Finch,  J.  W.  Home,  J.  S.  Salman.  May  lo/A— W.  Almack,  W.  H. 
Bray.  F.  Bumside,  A.  D.  Capel,  E.  W.  M.  Lloyd,  H.  Mc  N.  Mansfield, 
W.  Reed.  May  z^rd-^G,  L.  Bennett,  H.  H.  Cochrane,  A.  Cnst,  T.  D. 
Griffiths,  G.  H.  Hallam  (Fellow),  R.  Pev,  H.  T.  Norton,  J.  A.  Percival, 
R.  Prowde,  J.  Watkins.  7une  6/A— W.  S.  Barnes,  H.  T.  Bousfield, 
C.  Carpmael  (Fellow),  J.  M.  Eustace,  "W.  Lawrance,  C.  L.  Reynolds, 
G.  Robinson,  R.  K.  Vinter.  ^tme  I5^A— G.  Smith,  J.  M.  Tattereall, 
J.  Musgrave. 

LL.M.->w  6/A— W.  Hart,  M.A. 

M.B.— y««tf  20/A— W.  E,  Buck. 

Mus.  B.-'May  10/*— E.  J.  Crow. 

Degrees  conferred  in  the  Michaelmas  Term,  1872 : 

"LL.!},  ^  December  ^h^J,  Hartley,  A.  Salts. 

M.A.^Oct,  loth" J,  H.  Scott.  Oct,  24M— J.  Lewis.  Dec.  14/A-* 
F.  Armitage. 

LL.M.-Aiw.  eth^J.  H.  Blunn, 
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The  following  Honours  have  been  gained  by  Members 
of  the  College: 

Mathematical  Tripos. 
*^nwf^/^fy^Gumey,  3rd;   Gamett,  sth;   Hicks,  7th;  Johnson,  nth; 
Reeves,  13th;  Hoare,  14th;  Whitfield,  i6th;  Ruston,  i8th;  Adams,  19th  j 
Koughton,  36th. 

Senior  Optimes^K^tGn,  Bell,  Lloyd,  Binder,  MacheU,  Ellen. 
Junior  OpHmes^'UkQy  Hobson,  Metcalfe,  Quirk,  Pugh,  M.  H.,  WiUacy, 
Bamade,  Hodgkinson,  Burville,  Hanson,  Mytton,  Cooper. 
Classical  Tripos.  •' 

^rst  Class^^sLge,  2nd  ;*Newbold,  5th ;  WiUs,  loth ;  Haslam,  14th. 
Second  Class-AdAms,  F.  H.,  AUnutt,  Lees,  WooUey. 
Third  CZwj- Hoare,  Oddie,  Strahan,  Finch. 

Natural  Sciences  Tripos. 
First  CAwj-TeaU,  Yule,  aeq.,  2nd.  THird  CAwi-Smith,  J. 

Moral  Sciences  Tripos. 
TTfird  (7/a.rx— Simpson,  Charles. 

Law  and  History  Tripos. 
Second  CAwj— Garrett,  Bonnett.  Third  CViuj-Micklem. 

The  following  University  distinctions  have  been  gained  by 
Members  of  the  College : 

Chancellor's  Medal  for  Legal  Studies-^J.  A.  Foote,  B.A. 
Porson  Schalarship^l^,  Wace. 

The  following  obtained  First  Classes  in  the  Christmas 
Examination : 

ird  K^ar— Barnard,  Qarke,  H.  L.,  Reynolds,  Elliott. 

2nd  PJfar— Ambridge,  Colenso,  F.  E.,  Bum,  Canham,  Peter,  Gardner, 
Hamer,  Cunjrnghame,  Cheeseman,  Freese,  Logan.  , 

\st  P«jr— Bishop,  Burnett,  Carter,  C.  A.,  Coggin,  Easton,  Ford, 
Hargreaves,  Hartley,  Hopkin,  Homer,  Hunt,  Jaques,  London,  Luxton. 
Maxwell,  McFarJand,  Morgan,  Murray,  Nail,  Osbome,  Peter,  Phillips,  ^  jfl 

yRaynor,  G.  H.,  Samj^n,  Savielle,  Sunpkinson,  Stewart,  M.,  Stuart,  E.  A., 
Talbot,  Treadgold,  Triltram,  Wace,  Ward,  J.  T.,  Winch,  Winter,  Wright. 
On  the  23rd  Dec,  1872,  the  following  Elections  were  made : 
Minor  Scholars— J.  L.  Heath,  from  Caistor  Grammar  School ;  F.  D}'son, 
from  the  Perse  School;  M.  Vaughan,  from  Felsted  School;  C.  N.  Murton, 
from  Christ's  Hospital. 
^$r/     Exhibitioners— D.    McAliitrfJ   Liverpool    Institute;     C.    Pendlebury, 
/  Liverpool  College;   E.  S.  Folf^St.  Peter's  School,  York;   W.  Northcott, 
Sheffield  Collegiate  School;    J.  Tiliard,  Brighton  College;    T.  S.  Tait, 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Natural  Science  Exhibitioners^'Lcfwe  and  Taylor,  equal. 

Debating  Society. — ^The  Officers  for  this  Term  have  been : 

President -^IR.  Cunynghame.  1  Trecuurer-^V^ .  Wareing. 

Vice-President^^.  J.  LitUeton.       |         Secretary— H.  Torr. 

The  subjects  discussed  during  thi?  Term  have  been : 

"  That  this  house  generally  admires  the  character  of  Napoleon  HL" — 
Lostf  majority  8  to  7. 

"That  tms  house  is  prepared  to  accept  the  evolutional  hypothesis  of 
life  commonly  known  as  Darwinism.** — Carried^  l^  to  7. 

''That  this  house  would  disapprove  of  the  opemng  of  the  British  Museum 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement  upon  Sunday.** — Lost^  10  to  9. 

V  That  this  house  disapproves  of  the  general  application  of  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence."^  Carri/<f,  17  to  3. 
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S.  J.  C.  M.  S. — Practices  of  the  above  Society  are  held  in 
Lecture  Room  B  every  Friday  Evening  after  Chapel,  A 
Concert  will  be  given  during  the  May  TenUt 

R.  N.  Laurie,  Stcrttarv,  H.  Cunyngfaame, 

R.  Pendlebmy,  PnsiderU.  H.  Barton* 

H.  S.  Foxwell,  Ireasurer,  Bkm  Reynolds. 

F.  J.  Lowe,  Librarian, 

Football  (Jlub. — Matches  continued  from  last  Term : 

November  28th — "o,  Harrow  Club  (return);  lost,  by  one 
goal  to  nothing.  We  played  Harrow  rules,  but  touchdowns 
were  allowed. 

December  6th — 9.  Ring's ;  won.  Oliver  kicked  a  goal,  and 
King's  got  a  touchdown. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  December  9th,  when  H.  F.  Pinder 
resigned  the  Captaincy,  and  E.  Mitford  was  elected. 

A  match  was  played  on  February  i  ith  against  Jesus.  Tesus 
had  the  best  of  it  throughout,  and  won  by  two  goals  to  nothing. 

L.  M.  B.  C. — ^The  Trial  Eights  were  rowed  ou  Saturday, 
November  30th.  Three  boats  started.  The  races  were  time 
races.    The  winning  crew  were : 


6  W.  S.  Kclley. 

7  W.  Baker. 

G.  Hodges  [siroU). 
H.  N.  Rooper  {cox,). 


H.  A.  W.  Thomdike  {hcrm), 
a  J.  S.  Yardley. 

3  F.  A.  Cobbold. 

4  J.  P.  Baynes. 

5  C.  Halliday. 

The  race  for  the  Pearson  and  Wright  Sculls  was  rowed 
on  Monday,  December  2nd,  There  were  three  entries— 
Batchelor,  A,  Dicker,  P.  J.  Hibbert.  The  race  was  won 
by  A.  Dicker. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  5th.    The  officers  elected  for  the  Lent  Term  were : 

iVATMfew^— Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling.     |         7Vaw«/w— R.  Merivale. 

\st  Captain^H,  D.  Bonsey.  ird  Captain—'^,  Cariess. 

2nd  CapttUn^'E,,  £.  Sawyer.  4M  62z/Az^— R.  Haviland. 

Secretary ^"G.^  Brooke.  I 

The  races  for  the  last  place  in  the  3rd  Division  were 
held  on  March  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th.  Five  boats  entered — 
L.  M.  B.  C.  4th  boat,  Jesus  3rd,  St.  Catharine''s  2nd,  Peter- 
house  2nd,  and  Caius  3rd.  The  races  were  rowed  in  heats. 
On  the  first  day  L.  M.  B.  C.  4th  beat  Peterhouse  2nd,  and 
Jesus  3rd  beat  Caius  3rd;  St.  Catharine's  2nd  drew  a  bye. 
On  the  second  day  L.  M.  B.  C.  4th  beat  St.  Catharine's  and, 

Jesus  drawing  a  bye.  On  the  third  day  L.  M.  B.  0.  4th  beat 
esus  3rd.  On  the  fourth  day  L.  M.  B.  C.  rowed  Pembroke  2nd, 
the  last  boat  on  the  river,  and  were  beaten.  The  L.  M.  B.  C. 
crew  were : 


F.  Burford  (3<w). 

2  E.  C.  Peake. 

3  F.  A.  Gobbold. 

4  W.  W-  Barlow. 

5  G.  B.  Darby. 


6  C.  J.  D.  Goldie. 

7  G.  A.  Bishop. 

H.  M.  Barton  {stroke), 
—  Hunt  (cojc.). 
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Bachelors  and  Undergraduates  t 


AdamS)  A« 
Adams,  H.  B.,  B.A.. 
Adams,  T.,  b.a. 
Adamson,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Agnew,  G.  W. 
Alexander,  R.  G. 
Allnutt,  S.  S. 
Andrews,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 
Amett,  B. 

Bainbridge,  Rev.  T.,  b.a. 
Baines,  T. 

Bakewell,  J.  W.,  b.a. 
Barnacle,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 
Barrett,  Rev.  W.  P.,  b.a. 
Batten,  J.  M. 
Bayard,  F.  C. 
Baylis,  P.,  b.a. 
Bennett,  H.  R.,  b.a. 
Benson,  R.,  b.a. 
fBenson,  T.  b.a. 
Bethell,  J.  P.  H.,  b.a. 
Bonnett,  J.,  b.a. 
Bonsey,  H.  D. 
Boultbee,  St.  John,  b.a. 
Boycott,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 
Boyd.  J. 

f  Boyes,  D.  L.,  b.a. 
Bradshaw,  W.  H.,  b  a. 
Bros,  A.  F.Q.,  B.A. 
Brown,  Rev  J.  E.,  b.a. 
Browne,  Rey.  W.  H.,  b.a. 
BuU,  Rev.  W,  L.,  b.a. 
Burges,  E.  T. 
Butler,  A.,  b.a. 
Butlin.  W.  H. 
Callis,  A.  W. 
Carew,  C.  R.  S. 
Cargill,  Rev.  E.,  b.a. 
Carlees,  W. 
Cave,  T. 

Chaplin,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
Chaytor,  £.  C,  b.a. 
Cheeseman,  H.  J. 
ChUd,  W.  H.,  B.A. 
Clare,  O.  L.,  b.a. 
Clark,  D. 

Clark,  W.  J.,  b.a.        [b.a. 
Coapc- Arnold,  Rev.  H  .P.  J., 
Coates,  A.  E. 
Cobbold,  P.  A. 
Coleby,  Rev.  P.,  b.a. 
Colenso,  P  E. 
Colenso,  R.  L. 
Collins,  J.,  B.A. 
Cooper,  0.  J.,  b.a. 
Cooper,  G. 
Cooper^  W.  W.,  b.a. 
Cope,  F.  H. 
Cordeauz,  W.,  b.a. 
Cotterill,  H.  B.,  b.a. 
•Cowie,  H.  M.,B.A. 
Crouch,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 


Cruickshank,  G.  E.,  b.a. 
Cummings,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Cunynghame,  H.  H.  S. 
Cursham,  Rev.  P.  C,  B.A. 
Cutting,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Dale.  J.  W.,  B.A. 
Darby,  Rev.  E.  G.,  b.a. 
Davies,  J.  P.,  b  a. 
Deakin,  J.  E. 
De  La  Rue,  T.  A.,  b.a. 
DeWend,  W.  P.,  b.a. 
Done,  R.  H. 
Drew,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Duncan,  W.  H. 
Dunn,  J.  C,  b.a. 
Dymock,  H.  Mo  L.,  b.a. 
Edmonds,  W.,  b.a. 
Ellen,  P.  S.,  B.A. 
Evans,  A.,  b.a. 
Fallow.  T.M.,  B.A. 
Parler.  Hev.  J.  P.,  B.a. 
Pawkes,  \V.  H. 
Fear,  J.  S. 

Field,  Rev.  A.  T..  b.a. 
fFoote,  J.  A.,  B.A 
tForre8t,G.W.,B.A. 
Foxwell,  H.  S.,  B.A. 
Frewen,  E 
Gaches.  L.  B..  b.a. 
Garnett.  \V.,  B;a. 
Garrett,  E.  W.,  b.a. 
Garrod.  A.  H.,  b.a. 
Genese.  R.  W.,  b.a. 
Gillespie,  R  A.,  r.a. 
Goldie.  J.  H.  D.,  B  a. 
GrAsett.  G.  R. 
Grigg,  A.,  B  A. 
Gwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 
Gwillim.  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  H. 
Hamond,  Rev.  P.  P.,b.a. 
Hanbury.  W.  P.  J. 
Hanson,  H.  R.,  B.A. 
Hardy.  J.  H. 
Harper.  P.  W.,  b.a. 
Hsrrison,  R.  J, 
«Haslam,  A.  B. 
Haslam,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
fHaslam,  P.  W.  C,  b.a. 
Haslam,  S.,  b,a. 
Haslam,  VV.  A.,  b.a. 
Hathomthwaite,  J.  T.,b.a. 
Havilandv  A.  M. 
Haviland,  J.,  b.a. 
Hebb,  R.  G.,  b.a. 
Henderson,  J. 
Hlbbert,  P.  J. 
Hoate,  A.,  b.a. 
Hoare,  C,  b.a. 
Hoatre,  W.,  b.a. 
Hogg,  C.  B.A. 
Hope»  Rev.  C.  A.,  b.a. 


Howell,  H.  J..  B.a. 

Hutchins,  E.  B. 

Hutchinson.  T.W. 

Inman,  J.  S.,  b.a. 

Innes,  J.  W.  Brodie,  b.a. 

Isherwodd,  J.  N.,  b.a. 

Jsckson,  C. 

Jaffray,  W. 

James,  Rev.  C.  H.,  b.a. 

Johnson,  J.  E.,  b.a. 

t Johnson,  J.  M.,  b.a. 

Jones,  E.  M.,  b.a. 

Jones,  Rev.  Prof,  W.,  b.a. 

Jones,  E.  D.  W. 

Jones,  S.  S. 

Jones,  W.  A.,  B.A. 

•Kelly,  E. 

Kerslake,  Rev.  E.  K.,  b.a. 

Kiddle.  Rev.  P.  G.,  b.a. 

Koch,  W.  E. 

Ladds,  Rev.  J.S.,b.a. 

Laing,  P.  H. 

Lambert,  A.  W.,  b.a. 

Lamplugh,  D. 

Lane,  F.  G.  A. 

Latham,  T. 

Latham,  H.,b  A. 

Laurie.  R.  N. 

Layard,  C   P..  b.a. 

Laycock.  J.  M. 

Lees.  G.  W. 

Ley,  A.  B.  M..  b.A. 

Littleton,  N.  J. 

Lorimer,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b  A. 

Low,  A.,  B.A. 

Lowe.  P.  J. 

Lyman,  P.,  b.a. 

Macddna.  Rev.  P.  A.,  b  A. 

Machell,  H.  L.,  b.a. 

Maokinnon,  P.  A.,b.a. 

Manisty,  G.  E. 

Mant,  Rev,  N.  W.  J.,  b.a. 

Margerison,  J.  B,,  b.a. 

Markham,  H.  W.  K.,B.A. 

Marklove,  M.  W.Cb.a. 

Marrack,  R.  G.,  b.a. 

Mars  len,  W.  H. 

Marsden,  Rev.  J.  P.,  b.a. 

Marsh,  J. 

Martyn,  Rev.  R.  J.,  b.a. 

Massie,  J.,  b.a. 

Matthews,  H.  L. 

McKee,  Rev.  R.  A.,  b.a. 

Micklem,  T.,  b.a. 

Middlewood,  M. 

Miller,  E.,  b.a. 

Miller,  Rev.  E.  P.,  B.A. 

Moore,  J. 

Moore,  Rev.  P.  H.,  b.a. 

Morshead,  R.,  b.a. 

Morgan,  R.  H.,  b.a. 

Mosley,  E.^.  r 
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«Moeer,  £.  B. 

Moss,  W. 

Murphy,  H.  H.,  b.a. 

Newton,  H.  J. 

Nicholson,  H. 

Nickson,  C.  M.  E. 

Noon,  J.,  B.A. 

Norris,  L.  C.  C.  R.,  b.a. 

Oddie,  G.  V. 

O'Grady,  T.  de  C. 

Oldacres,  Rey.  G.,  b.a. 

Oldham,  W.  C. 

Page,  T.  E. 

Pase-Roberts,  Rev.  .F.,  b.a. 

Parrott,  Rev.  W.  L.,  b.a. 

Parsons,  B. 

Pate,  H   W.,  B.A. 

Perkes,  R.  M. 

Perkins,  Rev.  T.  N.,  b.a. 

PhiUips,  H.,B.A. 

PhilUps,  R.  W. 

Pinder,  H.  F.,  b.a. 

Pitman,  Rev.  £.  ▲.  B.,  b.a. 

Powell,  T.,  B  A. 

Price,  E.  M. 

Prichard,  R.  K. 

Proctor,  R..  A.,  b.a.,  p.  and 

Seo.  &.A.8., 
Pugh,  J.  H.,  B.A. 
Quirk,  J.  N.,  b.a. 
Re(k;rave,  R. 
Redhead,  Rev.  G.  E.,  b.a. 
Reece,  R«y.  A.  D.,  b.a. 
Reece,  I.  R.,  b.a. 
Reece,  Rev.  J.  E.,  .b.a 
Reece,  Rev.  R.  M.,  b.a. 


Reynolds,  B. 
Roe,  C.  F.,  B.A. 
Roscoe,  T.,  B.A. 
Roughton,  A.  H.,  b.a. 
Ryder,  Rev.  A.  C.  D.,  b.a. 
Saxton,  E.  S.,  b.a 
Scholfield,  J.  H. 
tScriven,  J.  B.,  b.a. 
Shearwood,  J.  A.,  b.a. 
Slater,  B.  B. 
Smale,  W.,  b.a. 
Shuker,  A.,  b.a. 
Simpson,  W.  H.,  B.A. 
SoUas,  W.  J. 
Southam,  Rey.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Spedding,  J.  W.  H.  P. 
Spencer,  T.  B.,  b.a. 
Stallard,  W.  T.,  b.a. 
Starl^ey,  G.  A.,  b.a. 
St.  Clair,  £.  H.  G. 
Staffurth,  J. 
Stokes,  H. 
Stokes,  Rey.  R.,  b.a. 
Stoney,  W.  C.  B.,  b.a. 
Suart,  W.  K. 
Sykes,  A.  £.,  b.a. 
Tarleton,  A.  P.,  b.a. 
Taylor,  J.,  b.a. 
Taylor,  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Teall,  J.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Teasdale,  J.,  b.a. 
Thomas,  H.  S. 
Tobin,  F.,  b.a. 
Toone,  J.,  b.a. 
Towsey,  A.,  b.a. 


Trumper.  J.  F.  W. 
Turner,  T.  A. 
Yatcher,  Rey.  J.  S.  A.,  BJk* 
Vaughan,  W.  P.  H. 
Yipan,  F.  M.,  B.A. 
Waldo,  F.  J. 
Walker,  Rey.  J.  M.,  B.A. 
Waller,  ^.  P. 
Walsh,  Rey.  A.,  b.a. 
Warleigh,  Rey.  F.  L.»  b.a. 
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NOOR  JEHAN. 


|VERY  reader  of  English  poetry  knows  the  name 
of  Noor-Mahel  (The 'Light  of  the  Seraglio), 
on  account  of  the  incident  in  her  life  im- 
mortalised by  the  poet  Moore.  Every  reader  of 
Oriental  literature  knows  her  by  her  title  of  Noor 
Jehan,  (The  Light  of  the  World).  Poets  have  sung 
the  praises  of  her  voluptuous  charms,  painters  have 
tried  to  reproduce  them,  and  historians  have  filled 
volumes  with  the  life  of  that  Eastern  Queen,  whose 
beauty,  courage,  and  rare  talents,  made  her  the  chief 
power  in  a  mighty  Empire. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  there  is  around  her 
life  the  halo  of  romance.  A  few  hours  after  birth  she 
was  covered  over  with  leaves  and  left  by  her  parents 
on  the  roadside  to  perish — ^famine  having  overcome 
parental  affection.  A  mercliant,  belonging  to  the 
caravan  to  which  they  were  attached,  saw  the  child 
as  he  passed  by  the  road,  and  taking  compassion  on 
it  resolved  to  adopt  it  as  his  own. 

The  child's  mother  became  its  nurse,  and  by  this 
means  the  merchant  became  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  family,  and  when  they  reached  India, 
the  father,  through  his  influence,  received  -an  ap- 
pointment at  the  Court  of  the  great  Akbar. 

The  infant  picked  up  by  the  road-side  grows  up, 
and,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  receives  the  title  of 
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Mher-ul-Nissa,  the  Sun  of  Women.  One  day  Seliniy 
the  Prince  Royal,  the  magnificent  son  of  Akbar,  visits 
the  father,  and  when  the, wine  cup  was  passing  round, 
the  ladies,  according  to  custom,  were  introduced  in 
their  veils.  Mher-ul-Nissa  is  fired  with  the  ambition 
to  conquer  the  son  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Her  singing, 
and  the  poetry  of  her  motion  as  she  danced  before 
him,  enraptured  the  prince.  As  he  gazed,  lost  in 
admiration,  at  that  supple  form  and  majestic  gait,  he 
tried  to  imagine  what  charms  were  hid  beneath  the 
veil.  Then,  as  if  by  accident,  it  dropped,  and  Mher- 
ul-Nissa  shone  upon  him  in  the  fiiU  splendour  of  her 
beauty.  Her  delicate  cheeks  glowed  with  well  figured 
confiision,  her  soft  black  eyes  stole  his  heart  away, 
and  her  ready  wit  secured  the  prize.. 

The  Prince  demanded  her  in  marriage,  but  she 
is  already  betrothed  to  a  Turkoman  nobleman  of  great 
renown,  and  Akbar  insisted  that  his  son's  passion 
should  be  no  bar  to  the  union,  Mher-ul-Nissa  is 
married  to  Shere  Afkun,  who  wisely  takes  her  away 
from  the  court  into  the  province  of  Bengali.  The 
husband,  who  stood  between  her  and  a  throne,  was 
one  of  the  paladins  of  Eastern  chivalry,  and  the  deeds 
imputed  to  him  are  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  pages 
of  romance. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Selim  mounted  the 
throne  and  assumed  the  modest  titles  AbulmozuflEiir 
Noureddeen;  Mohammed  Jehangir,  or  the  Father 
of  Victory;. the  Light  of  Religion;  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  of  the  World.  He  tells  us  in  his  memoirs 
he  changed  his  name  because  it  was  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Caesars  of  Rome.  By 
Caesars  of  Rome,  the  King  no  doubt  meant  Emperors 
of  Turkey. 

Jehangir,  now  that  he  was  the  Emperor,  determined 
to  gratify  his  guilty  passion.  He  recalled  Shere 
Afkun  to  the  court,  but  his  rival  was  too  high-minded 
to  yield  his  spouse  to  the  King,  and  too  powerful  and 
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popular  to  be  openly  got  rid  of.  Native  historians 
relate  the  diflFerent  stratagems  he  resorted  to,  to  effect 
his  object.  Accounts  differ  as  to  how  Shere  Afkun 
met  his  death.  The  most  creditable  one  is,  that  on 
his  return  to  Bengal,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  the  Viceroy  of  that  province,  the  Turkoman 
noble,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  at  an  insulting 
proposal  to  give  up  his  wife,  stabbed  the  governor 
to  the  heart,  and  was  immediately  dispatched  by 
the  attendants. 

Noor  Jehan  was  removed  to  Delhi,  but  disappoint- 
ment awaited  her  there.  Jehangir  refused  to  see  her, 
whether  it  was  remorse— a  quality  he  was  not  much  ac- 
quainted with — or  a  new  favourite  that  led  him  to  this 
decision  we  know  not.  He  ordered  the  worst  apartments 
in  the  Seraglio  to  be  set  apart  for  her,  and  a  small 
miserable  pittance  to  be  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  her  attendants.  The  woman's  natural 
talents  came  to  her  rescue.  She  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  exquisite  taste,  and  had  acquired  great 
skill  in  the  art  of  painting.  She  now  devoted  her 
time  in  painting  silks,  in  making  pieces  of  embroidery 
and  tapestry,  and  in  the  invention  of  ornaments  to 
adorn  her  sex. 

The  handiwork  of  Noor  Jehan  became  the  rage 
and  fashion  among  the  ladies  of  the  Court.  The 
produce  of  the  sale  she  devoted  to  adorning  her  apart- 
ments and  her  slaves.  She  herself  dressed  simply, 
but  her  attendants  were  clothed  in  the  richest  tissues 
and  brocades.  How  well  the  widow  in  disgrace  could 
write  epigrammatic  verses,  how  she  could  excel  in 
painting,  and  how  skilful  she  was  in  designing, 
became  the  great  topic  of  conversation  at  Court,  and 
her  fame  reached  the  ears  of  the  monarch.  His 
curiosity  was  aroused,  and  one  day  he  entered  her 
apartments  unexpected  and  unattended.  He  had 
ordered  her  ^the  worst  apartments  and  he  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  she  had  made  them  the  most 
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elegant  and  refined.    Noor  Jehan  lay  on  an  embroidered 
sofa,  in  a  plain  muslin  dress. 

O'er  picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  Nature. 

Around  her  sat  her  slaves  at  work,  robed  in  the 
costliest  brocades.  Slowly  she  rose  and  received  the 
Emperor  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  touching  first 
the  ground  and  then  the  forehead  with  her  hand.  She 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  she  • 
stood  before  him.  Jehangir  gazed  at  the  picture  before 
him,  lost  in  admiration  at  that  superb  shape  and  vo- 
luptuousness of  mien,  so  impossible  for  fallen  man  to 
resist.  There  was  power  and  majesty  in  her  beauty  and 
grace.  For  some  minutes  Jehangir  did  not  recover  firom 
his  confusion ;  then  he  Sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  asked 
Mher-ul-Nissa  to  sit  down  by  his  side.  The  first 
question  he  asked,  "Why  this  difference  between  her 
appearance  and  her  slaves?"  •  She  replied,  "Those 
born  to  servitude  must  dress  as  it  shall  please  those 
whom  they  serve.  These  are  my  servants,  and  I 
alleviate  the  bondage  by  every  indulgence  in  my 
power ;  but  I  that  am  ypvr  slave,  oh  Emperor  of  the 
Moguls,  must  dress  according  to  your  pleasure  and 
not  my  own."  The  clever  sarcasm  pleased  Jehangir. 
He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  his  old  love  for  her 
returned  with  greater  force,  and  he  ordered  next  day 
a  magnificent  festival  to  be  prepared  for  the  celebration 
of  his  nuptials  with  Mher-ul-Nissa.  Her  name  was 
also  changed  by  an  edict  into  Noor  Mahel,  or  the 
Light  of  the  Seraglio.  It  was  afterwards  changed 
firom  Noor  Mahel  into  that  of  Noor  Jehan,  or  Light  of 
the  World.  A  new  coinage  was  struck  in  her  name, 
arid  the  following  poetical  royal  mandate  was  issued : 
"By  order  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir  gold  acquires 
a  hundred  times  its  value  by  the  name  of  the  Empress 
Noor  Jehan." 

Over  the  Great  Mog^l  Court  and  the  Emperor  the  new 
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Empress  held  supreme  sway.  In  the  following  terms 
does  her  Royal  spouse  write  of  her:  "Of  my  un- 
reserved confidence  the  Princess  is  in  entire  possession, 
and  the  whole  fortune  of  my  Empire  has  been  con- 
signed to  this  highly-esteemed  family,  the  father  being 
comptroller  of  my  treasury,  the  son  my  generalissimo, 
and  the  daughter  the  inseparable  companion  of  all 
my  cares."  By  her  taste,  which  she  exercised  to  such 
advantage  in  the  days  of  adversity,  she  improved  the 
displays  of  that  sumptuous  Court.  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
who  arrived  four  years  after  her  marriage,  and  stayed 
two  years,  gives  a  quaint  but  interesting  account  of 
the  Court  life  of  Jehangir  and  the  barbaric  splendour. 

The  Emperor  wished  to  know  whether  the  presents 
sent  to  him  from  England  would  consist  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones.  The  Ambassador  shrewdly  replied 
that  his  master  did  not  think  of  sending  jewels  to 
a  Monarch  so  well  supplied  with  them,  but  rather 
to  send  him  what  would  be  considered  rarities  in  India, 
such  as  excellent  artifices  in  painting,  carving,  &c. 
The  Great  Mogul  was  afterwards  presented  with  two 
knives,  two  forks  and  six  tumblers,  and  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Smith,  Director  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
Emperor  wished  to  have  a  horse  sent  to  him  from 
England.  The  Ambassador  hinted  the  great  difficulty 
of  bringing  one  so  vast  a  distance ;  but  Jehangir,  with 
great  common  sense,  suggested  that  if  six  were  put 
on  board  one  might  survive. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  the  Emperor  opening  Sir 
Thomas's  packages,  and  saying  that  some  embroidered 
cushions  and  a  barber's  Ccise  had  taken  his  fancy. 
Sir  Thomas  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  him 
of  them.  Then  there  was  a  glass  C£ise,  so  mean  and 
ordinary,  Sir  Thomas  would  not  be  so  mean  as  to  ask 
for  it.  The  procession  of  this  same  Monarch  is  thus 
described :  He  was  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold ;  his  sash 
was  wreathed  about  with  a  chain  of  large  pearls, 
rubies,   and  diamonds;    his  sword  and  buckler  were 
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studded  with  great  diamonds  and  rubies;  about  his 
neck  he  wore  a  triple  chain  of  pearls,  so  great,  says 
Roe,  as  I  never  saw ;  at  his  elbows,  armlets  set  with 
diamonds ;  and  on  his  wrist,  three  rows  of  diamonds 
of  several  sorts.  A  ring  was  on  almost  every  finger; 
and  buskins  adorned  with  pearls  on  his  feet.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a  Turban,  adorned  by  a  ruby  as  big 
as  a  walnut  on  one  side,  a  diamond  as  large  on  the 
other,  and  in  the  centre  an  emerald,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  larger  still.  He  drove  in  a  coach,  received  from 
England,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  an 
English  coachman,  "as  rich  as  any  player,  but  more 
gaudy."  Behind  the  royal  carriage  came  three  palan- 
quins, plated  with  gold  and  bordered  with  rubies  and 
emeralds  and  a  fringe  of  large  pearls  a  foot  deep; 
Next  followed  a  footman,  bearing  a  footstool  of  gold ; 
then  an  English  coach,  with  Noor  Jehan  inside ;  after 
a  country  carriage,  containing  the  Emperor's  younger 
sons;  and  then  about  twenty  spare  elephants,,  with 
trappings  "so  rich  that  they  braved  the  sun."  Fifty 
more  elephants  bore  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  who  were 
carried  in  cages  like  parakitoes ;  a  train  of  noblemen 
on  foot  complete  the  procession.  The  way  to  the  camp 
lay  through  a  lane  formed  by  two  rows  of  elephants^ 
everyone  with  a  tower  on  his  back,  or  clothed  with 
velvet  or  cloth  of  gold. 

Sir  Thomas  describes  a  drinking  bout  of  the  Em- 
peror's, at  which  he  was  present.  The  Monarch,  clad 
in  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  sat  before  a  table  of 
gold,  on  which  wer^  placed  the  flagons  <^  wine.  Roe 
was  presented  with  a  cup  of  gold,  with  a  stand  and 
cover,  set.  over  with  turquoises  and  rubies,  which  he 
was  desired  to  drink  off  three  times  to  the  Emperor's 
health,  and  keep  the  cup  as  a  present.  The  Ambas- 
sador supped  the  liquor,  but  found  it  the  most  potent 
stuff  he  had  ever  tasted,  so  that  it  made  him  sneeze ; 
whereupon,  the  Monarch  laughed,  and  said  he  might 
drink  as  much  as  he  liked  and  no  more.    Jehangir  thea 
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threw  a  quantity  of  rubies  and  gold  and  silver  almonds 
amongst  the  company,  and  a  very  edifying  scramble 
then  took  place  among  the  grandees.  The  drinking 
and  romping  continued,  till  at  last  his  Majesty  could 
no  longer  hold  up  his  head,  but  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  party  broke  up.  Next  morning,  if  any  of  his 
companions  were  incautious  enough  to  allude  to  the 
night's  debauch,  the  Monarch  would  insist  on  knowing 
where  it  took  place  and  who  were  engaged  in  it.  No 
one  dare  remind  him  of  his  own  share  in  it,  and  he 
would  proceed  to  pass  sentence  on  the  convicted  cul- 
prits, some  to  be  fined  heavily,  others  to  be  whipped 
so  severely  that  sometimes  they  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  punishment.  Roe  speaks  of  him  as  a  good- 
natured  easy  man,  but  we  cannot  endorse  this  opinion. 
One  of  his  favourite  pastimes  was  to  witness  the 
execution  of  criminals  condemned  to  be  trampled  to 
death  by  elephants.  ^  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  on  quelling  an  insurrection  headed  by  one  of  his 
own  sons,  he  caused  seven*  hundred  of  the  rebels  to 
be  impaled  in  a  row,  and  then  he  made  his  son 
be  led  along  the  line  of  writhing  victims  to  receive, 
as  he  grimly  said,  the  homage  of  his  servants. 

In  the  year  161 8,  after  a  long  and  successfiil 
Premiership,  Noor  Jehan's  father  died,  and  his 
daughter  proposed,  as  a  proof  of  her  affection,  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  a  monument  of  solid  silver. 
The  Imperial  architect  hinted  that  the  material  might 
not  prove  the  most  durable.  "All  ages,"  said  he, 
"are  fiill  of  avarice,  and  even  the  Empire  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  like  all  sublunary  things,  js  subject 
to  revolution  and  change."  She  was  convinced,  and 
to  the  memory  of  her  father  erected  a  magnificent 
fabric  of  marble  and  stone,  which  to  the  present  day 
bears  the  name  of  Aplemad-ul-Dowlas. 

The  Vizier  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asaph  Jah, 
and  for  many  years  brother  and  sister  governed  the 
country  in  consort,  until  diverse  ambitions  and  domestic 
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complications  separated  them.  Noor  Jefian  bore  the 
Emperor  no  children ;  bnt  she  had  one  daughter,  the 
offspring  of  her  former  marriage,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Sharear,  the  fourth  son  of  Jehangir.  To  secure  the 
succession  to  her  daughter's  husband  became  the  great 
object  of  the  mother's  life;  but  the  Emperor's  eldest 
son,  Prince  Khurran,  had  received  the  title  of  Shah 
Jehan,  or  King  of  the  World,  and  had  been  nominated 
successor  to  the  Emperor.  Shah  Jehan  had  espoused 
her  brother's  (Asaph  Jarh)  daughter,  Montaza  Zemanu, 
the  most  exalted  of  her  age.  It  was  over  her  was 
erected  that  tomb  unparalleled  for  beauty  and  purity — 
the  Taj ;   the  most  gorgeous  romance  of  wedded  love. 

Shah  Jehan,  knowing  that  the  Empress  was  using 
all  her  skill  and  influence  in  plotting  against  his  suc- 
cession, raised  a  formidable  rebellion,  which,  however, 
was  crushed  by  the  valour  and  generalship  of  Mohabut 
Khan.  The  successful  commander  suffered  the  fate 
of  most  successful  commanders  under  a  despotic 
govemnient:  instead  of  receiving  rewafd  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Empress. 
He  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Court  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  malpractices  in  Bengal.  He  obeyed,  but  he 
proceeded  to  Court  escorted  by  five  hundred  faithful 
Rajpoots.  On  reaching  there  he  found  the  Emperor 
was  in  camp.  When  he  drew  near  the  camp  he  hecird 
that  his  disgrace  was  determined  upon;  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  execute  a  bold  scheme,  no  less  a  One 
than  to  gain  possession  of  the  Emperor's  person.  The 
Imperial  army  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  on  the  high  road  to  Cabul.  At 
dawn  the  advance  guard  began  to  move  over  the  bridge, 
and  was  gradually  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
troops.  The  Emperor  stayed  in  the  old  camp.  When 
the  greater  portion  of  the  army  had  crossed,  Mohabut 
suddenly  advanced  with  his  Rajpoots,  burnt  the  bridge, 
and  dashing  into  camp  took  the  Emperor  prisoner. 
The  Sultana  managed  to  make  her  escape  to  the  army 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Next  morning  she  led 
the  Royal  forces  to  the  rescue  of  her  husband.  Long 
and  bloody  was  the  battle.  But  in  all  that  mighty  host 
there  beat  no  stouter  heart  than  hers.  Placing  herself 
at  the  head  of  her  army  she  orders  the  elephant  on 
which  she  was  mounted  to  be  driven  into  the  stream. 
Fierce  was  the  conflict  that  ranged  around  the  animal. 
Her  little  grand-daughter  seated  in  her  lap  was 
wounded,  the  driver  slain,  and  at  last  the  beast, 
maddened  by  its  wounds,  turns  round  and  brings" 
her  safely  back  to  the  other  side.  She  was  safe, 
but  the  battle  was  lost ;  and  Noor  Jehan  finding  there 
was  no  hope  of  rescuing  the  Emperor,  voluntarily 
joined  him.  Mohabut  ordered  her  to  be  placed  imder 
close  surveillance,  and  not  to  have  access  to  her 
husband.  .  He  also  persuaded  the  Jehangir  to  sign 
her  death  warrant.  She  was  told  her  doom,  and  heard 
it  without  emotion.  "  Imperial  Sovereigns,"  said  she, 
"  lose  their  right  to  life  with  their  freedom ;  but  permit 
me  for  once  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  to  bathe  with 
my  tears  the  hand  that  has  fixed  the  seal  to  the 
warrant  of  my  death."  He  granted  her  request,  and 
she  was  brought  before  her  husband  in  his  presence. 
Time  had  not  destroyed  her  beauty,  and  it  shone 
with  additional  lustre  through  her  sorrow.  She  spoke 
not  a  word.  Jehangir  burst  into  tears.  "  Will  you  not 
spare  this  woman,  Mohabut  ?"  said  the  Emperor,  "  you 
see  how  she  weeps."  The  conqueror  made  a  chivalric 
reply,  "  The  Emperor  of  the  Moguls  should  never  ask 
in  vain."  At  a  wave  of  his  hand  the  guards  retired, 
and  she  was  restored  to  her  former  attendants. 

She  made  use  of  her  freedom  to  gain  her  husband's 
release,  and  by  a  cunning  stratagem  effected  her 
object.  She  summoned  all  feudal  contingents  for 
muster,  and  so  increased  her  own.  She  held  a  review 
of  her  troops,  and  so  manoeuvred  them  as  to  separate 
the  Emperor  from  the  Rajpoot  guard  by  which  he 
was  attended,  and  to  close  around  him.     From  that 
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moment  he  was  free.      This  was  the  last  great  act 
in  that  chequered  career. 

Jehangir  expired  in  1627,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age  and  the  twenty-second  of  his  reign,  and  was 
interred  in  the  mausoleum  he  had  prepared  for  himself 
at  Lahore.  After  her  widowhood  Noor  Jehan  fixed 
her  residence  at  Lahore,  wore  no  colour  but  white,  and 
withdrew  from  public  life,''  finding  some  employment 
for  her  wealthy  leisure  in  designing  and  building  a 
magnificent  tomb  for  herself  adjoining  her  husband's. 

G.  W.  F. 
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All  hail  to  the  perfect  idea 

By  Plato  and  Socrates  taught! 
All  hail  to  the  one  Panacea 
.    For  making  man's  miseries  naught! 
For  pestilence,  murder,  and  famine. 

Our  nostrum's  a  remedy  sure: 
Examine !    Examine !     Examine !    ^ 

'Tis  a  perfect  infallible  cure. 

While  in  juvenile  minds,  fresh  and  plastic. 

Ideas  are  beginning  to  shoot. 
Let  a  love  of  the  art  "Exetastic" 

Be  sown  in  their  hearts,  and  take  root. 
Give  them  papers  on  "bricks,"  and  require  'em 

To  know  all  about  Noah's  Ark: 
"  Who  was.  Noah  ?"  and  "  Who  was  King  Hiram  ?"^ 

Be  sure  every  answer  to  mark. 

When  the  boy  has  already  his  pony. 

And  rides  across  country  to  hounds. 
Or  shoots  the  wild  partridge  and  cony. 

The  parent  wise  questions  propounds: 
"Come,  tell  me  the  history  natural 

Of  the  horse,  and  the  rabbit  and  hare ;" 
And  many  more  questions  collateral 

Are  asked,  and  all  marked  with  due  care. 
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If  you've  girls,  let  'em  tell  jrou  what  regfions 

Silk,  muslin,  and  cotton  produce; 
And  pose  them  with  papers  in  legions 

On  dolls — ^their  invention  and  use. 
Or,  if  you  distrust  your  own  knowledge. 

Despatch  them  as  students  to  Merton, 
Or  else  to  the  feminine  college. 

Which  frowns  on  the  summit  of  Girton. 

A  new  age  is  dawning  serenely. 

An  era  of  sweetness  and  light. 
For  "Exetasis,"  graceful  and  queenly, 

Is  routing  the  darkness  of  night. 
Fat  Crambe,  and  fair  Competition, 

The  steps  of  the  gnoddess  attend. 
Proclaiming  her  glorious  mission 

To  examine  mankind  without  end. 

Prime  Ministers  bow  down  before  her. 

Right  glad  that  their  school  days  are  o'er; 
Professors  in  silence  adore  her. 

And  lay  at  her  feet  all  their  lore: 
Examiners  scattering  papers. 

Beseech  her  their  questions  to  bless; 
While,  bearing  funereal  tapers. 

Pale  candidates  hurrying  press. 

Universities,  Physic,  and  Science, 

The  Law,  and  the  Church,  and  the  State, 
In  the  Goddess  declare  their  affiance. 

Proclaim  her  "the  Good  and  the  Great." 
But  at  times,  amid  vows  of  devotion. 

From  the  hung^  competitive  crowd, 
Comes  a  voice,  like  a  dirge  from  the  ocean. 

The  wail  of  the  plucked  and  the  ploughed. 

But  Exetasis,  Juggernaut-fashion, 
Drives  o'er  the  pale  victims  her  coach; 

She  utters  no  word  of  compassion. 
She  breathes  not  a  word  of  reproach. 
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Ah!  happy  are  they  whom  she  "passes!" 
Unhappy  are  they  whom  she  ploughs! 

Thrice  happy  to  whom  in  three  classes 
She  marks  of  high  honour  allows ! 

While  thus  the  grim  goddess  advances, 

There  gleams  through  the  darkness  a  light, 
As  when  a  swift  ship  gaily  glances 

Through  waves  phosphorescent  by  night. 
Crass  Ignorance  flees  from  her  splendour. 

With  Indolence,  Folly,  and  Sport; 
Pale  Learning  and  Wisdom  attend  her, 

With  Intellect,  Culture,  and  Thought. 

All  hail  to  the  glorious  era. 

Which  now  on  our. darkness  has  beamed! 
No  longer  is  now  a  chimera 

The  dream  which  old  Socrates  dreamed  : 
For  Questions  and  Answers  we  cram  in. 

Disgorged  ere  the  cram  we  forget; 
Examine !     Examine !     Examine  ! 

And  Earth  will  be  purified  yet- 

Arculus. 
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jMONG  the  most  notable  books  of  the  past  year 
were  two  works  which  excited  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  by  the  novelty  of  their 
speculations  in  ethics  and  politics,  and  by  the  slight 
esteem  they  bestowed  on  some  of  the  most  widely 
spread  principles  of  modem  civilization.  They  were 
"The  Coming  Race"  and  "Erewhon."  It  is  on  the 
latter  we  propose  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  to  the  readers 
of  the  Eagle.  As  the  Author  is  understood  to  be  a 
member  of  our  College,  the  book  is  surely  an  appro- 
priate subject  for  notice  in  the  College  Magazine. 

"Erewhon"  is  distinguished  from  the  "Coming 
Race"  by  the  greater  prominence  it  gives  to  moral 
and  religious  questions  as  compared  with  political 
theories:  and  by  its  elaborate  and  pointed  satire  on 
many  of  the  established  beliefs  and  accepted  traditions 
of  the  present  time.  It  is  destructive  rather  than 
constructive:  for  the  Erewhonian  order  of  things  is 
evidently  not  an  ideal  Utopia,  but  rather  a  caricature 
of  the  existing  social  fabric  of  modern  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Engjand. 

The  most  original  and  striking  idea  in  the  book  is 
the  inversion  of  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  disease  and 
crime  among  the  inhabitants  of  Erewhon.  In  Erewhon, 
it  seems,  men  regard  disease  as  we  do  crime,  and 
vice  versd;  consistently  health  takes  the  place  of  moral 
virtue,  and  people  are  esteemed  rather  for  possessing 
a  good  physique  and  freedom  from  bodily  ailments 
than  for  being  endowed  with  every  moral  excellence. 
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The  people  of  Erewhon  hold  that  a  man's  moral 
character  is  beyond  his  control,  depending  partly  on 
the  qualities  he  has  inherited  from  his  parents,  and 
partly  on  the  training  he  has  received  in  childhood. 
Rather  arbitrarily  they  refuse  to  extend  this  theory 
to  physical  qualities :  regarding  not  only  ailments 
which  a  man  contracts  by  his  own  neglect  or  vicious 
indulgence,  but  also  a  bad  constitution  and  sickly 
frame,  as  criminal,  and  deserving  of  punishment.  This 
is  brought  out  in  one  of  the  most  amusing  chapters 
of  the  book,  in  which  an  Erewhonian  trial  is  described 
at  length.  The  prisoner  is  charged  with  the  heinous 
crime  of  pulmonary  consumption — an  ofiFence  till  lately 
punishable  with  death.  The  judge,  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  tells  the  prisoner  that  it  is  not  his  first  oflFence, 
and  that  he  had  led  a  career  of  crime.  "You  were 
convicted  of  aggravated  bronchitis  last  year:  and  I 
find  that  though  now  only  twenty-three  years  old,  you 
have  been  imprisoned  no  less  than  fourteen  times  for 
illnesses  of  a  more  or  less  hateful  character.  There  is  no 
question  of  how  you  came  to  be  wicked :  but  only  this, 
are  you  wicked  or  not?  This  has  been  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  neither  can  I  hesitate  for  a  single 
moment  to  say  that  it  has  been  decided  justly.  If  you 
tell  me  that  you  had  no  hand  in  your  parentage  or 
education,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unjust  to  lay  these- 
things  to  your  charge,  I  answer  that  whether  your 
being  in  a  consumption  is  your  fault  or  no,  it  is  a  fault 
in  you;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  against  such 
faults  as  this  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  protected. 
You  may  say  that  is  your  misfortune  to  have  been 
criminal ;  I  answer  that  it  is  your  crime  to  have  been 
unfortunate."  The  consumptive  criminal  is  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  for  life,  with  the  merciful  alleviation  of 
two  table-spoonsful  of  castor  oil  daily. 

An  equally  undisguised  satire  on  the  nominal  belief 
and  actual  practice  of  society  is  .contained  in  the 
chapter  on  the  musical  banks  and  the  Ydgrunites :  the 
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former  representing  the  churches,  and  the  latter  the 
worshippers  of  Ydgrun  (Mrs.  Grundy.) 

Under  the  name  of  "  Colleges  of  Unreason/'  the 
author  makes  an  onslaught  on  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical education ;  but  though  some  of  his  Remarks 
on  this  head  are  acute  and  forcible,  the  satire  is  on 
the  whole  somewhat  heavy  and  trite :  there  is,  too, 
a  good  deal  of  unfairness  and  exaggeration.  *  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  pro- 
fessed extracts  from  "The  Book  of  the  Machines," 
a  work  which  caused  the  destruction  of  nearly  all 
machinery  in  Erewhon  some  500  years  ago.  The 
reasoning  is  subtle  and  ingenious,  but  protracted  to 
a  tedious  length.  What  the  import  of  the  whole 
may  be  seems  rather  obscure.  It  appears  to  us  that 
it  is  a  perfectly  serious  application  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution  to  what  we  call  inanimate  things. 
The  author  ingeniously  shows  that  a  steam-engine 
possesses  nearly  all  the  signs  of  life  that  a  man  does ; 
it  takes  food  and  consumes  it  by  heat,  it  requires  air 
and  water,  &c.  This  book  produced  such  an  impression 
in  Erewhon,  that  in  fear  of  the  ultimate  defeat  and 
extermination  of  man  in  the  struggle  for  existence  by 
the  fully  developed  "  machine,"  it  was  resolved  to  nip 
the  menaced  evil  in  the  bud,  and  by  a  imiversal 
destruction  of  machinery  prevent  the  occurrence  pf  such 
a  lamentable  result.  But  we  speak  with  diffidence 
as  to  the  author's  meaning ;  for  he  says  in  a  note  to 
a  later  edition  "  none  of  my  critics  have  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  chapter  on  the  machines." 
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^HE  Book  of  Sundials  collected  by  Mrs.  Gatty  " 
is  an  exhaustive  compilation  of  this  peculiar 
and  interesting  branch  of  literature,  for  it  is 
to  their  mottoes  that  the  attention  of  the  authoress 
has  been  chiefly  directed.  Sundial  mottoes  have  much 
solid  morality  in  them,  and  in  such  small  space  that 
they  have  always  attracted  attention;  pithy,  terse, 
suggestive  ejaculations  about  time,  light,  and  eternity, 
they  are  all  worth  having  and  knowing;  short  and 
sensible,  concentrated  and  pointed  relics  of  the  prac- 
tical moralizing  of  our  forefathers.  What  more  beauti- 
ful notion  can  be  found  in  any  line  than 

"  Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas ;" 

which  occurs  on  a  dial  at  Cawder,  near  Glasgow  ?  This 
motto  is  by  no  means  rare,  nor  is  it  confined  to  one 
language,  being  found  in  Latin  also  at  Sackville 
College,  East  Grinstead ;  at  Aldeburgh,  Leam,  Frome, 
Famworth,  Arley,  at  Campo  Dolcino,  and  near  Venice ; 
in  English 

"  I  only  mark  bright  hoursJ' 

at  Kiplin  Hall ;  and  again  in  the  language  understood 
of  the  people  at  Genoa 

**  Segno  solo  le  ore  serene.** 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  noticed  between  the 
inscriptions  on  Sundials  and  those  on  bells:   Church 
bell  mottoes  are  frequently  long  and  rhyming^  those 
Vol.  viii.  t 
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on  dials  very  seldom  so,  and  unless  it  happens  to  be 
a  very  good  one,  a  sundial  motto  never  occurs  more 
than  once  in  a  locality. 

The  scarcity  of  dials  is  singular,  very  few  village 
churches  or  market-places  have  them  now-a-days, 
and  where  they  do  occur  many  an  opportunity  is  lost 
of  cramming  the  moral  pill  down  the  people's  throats 
for  ages.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  pill  is  frequently 
made  a  little  more  palatable  by  mild  punning,  or 
alliteration,  or  some  such  figure  which  catches  both 
eye  and  ear,  for  instance : 

"  Fugit  hora,  ora :" 
The  hours  flies,  pray. 

At  Catterick  and  Gilling : 

"  Fugio,  fuge :" 
I  fly,  fly. 
At  EUeslie : 

"  Lex  Dei,  Lux  Diei : 
Lux  umbra  Dei :" 
The  law  of  God  is  the  light  of  day ; 
Light  is  the  shadow  of  God. 

At  Rugby  and  Great  Smeaton  : 

"  Dies  Deum  Docet,  Disce  :'* 
The  day  teaches  a  God,  leam. 

At  Barmston : 

"  Sine  Sole  Sileo :" 
I  am  silent  without  the  sun. 

At  Nice,  Pino,  and  Alghers  : 

**  Tempora  Tempore  Tempera :" 
Moderate  the  times  in  time. 

At  Vian : 

"MoxNox" 
Soon  night. 

At  Elsworth,  and  near  Dennington,  in  Suffolk,  and 
others,  "  Mox  nox "  is  nearly  that  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  adopted  in   Greek,   the  former 
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upon  the  face  of  his  watch,  the  latter  on  a  pedestal 
dial  near  the  house  at  Abbotsford. 

^^  tpytrtJA  yap  yw«, 

In  Mrs.  Gatty's  book  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
she  has  missed,  the  collection  is  so  very  complete : 

"Vide,  audi,  tace:" 

See,  hear,  and  say  nothing ; 

is  not  likely,  however,    to  be  a  simdial  motto,  it  is 

Masonic,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 

position  of  it  is  not  identified. 

"  Memento  Mori :" 
Remember  to  die, 

occurs  at  EaglesclifiT,  as  well  as  at  Croft  and  Monthey. 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi :" 
So  passes  the  gloiy  of  the  world, 
is  on  a  pillar  dial  at  Burlington  Quay,  as  well  as  at 
Fountains,  Louth,  EUeslie,  S.  Just,  and  Pomier. 

"  Hora  Pars  Vit» :' 
An  hour  a  part  of  life, 

is  on  Skirbeck  old  Church,  as  well  as  at  Brading. 

"  Watch,  for  ye  know  not  the  hour," 
occurs  at  Harvey,  and  at    Ormesby   (St.    Margaret) 
Norfolk,  as  well  as  at  Ecclesfield ;  it  is  also  inscribed 
upon  the  Clock  of  Burgh  le  Marsh  Church. 

"Pereunt  et  Imputantur  " 
is  found  at  Thomhill,  as  well  as  at.  Gloucester,  the 
Temple,   All    Souls,    Oxford,    Lincoln,    Bamborough, 
Eolderick,  Exeter  (on  the  clock),  EUeslie,  and  Rother- 
ham. 

*'  Semitam,  per  quam  non  revertar,  ambulo,'* 
is    not   merely    a    reference    to    Job    xvi.   22,  but    a 
quotation    from    the    Vulgate   (v.   23).      It  occurs  at 
Lavagna. 

""  Learn  to  value  the  time  " 
is  on  a  dial  at  Brighouse,  with  the    date    18 16,  or 
something  very  much  like  it. 
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KAIPON   FNOei: 

Know  the  time, 

is  on  the  South  transept,  not  North,  at  Ely.    And 

"  Ut  hora  sic  vita," 

at  Old  Ormesby  in  Yorkshire,  is  not  on  the  Church, 
but  upon  the  middle  house  of  a  row  upon  the  main 
road-side. 

The  book  is  written  rather  as  if  it  contained  all 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  poetry,  morals,  and  humanity 
of  dials,  but  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  mottoes 
and  the  disjointed  notice  of  each  makes  it  rather  a 
burdensome  task  to  wade  through. 

There  are  notices  of  85  remarkable  dials  which  have 
no  inscription,  some  of  them  (as  that  of  Ahaz)  are 
historical,  some  in  common  use  (as  the  pocket  dials 
of  the  peasants  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  cylinders 
of  wood,  upon  which  a  gnomon  is  fixed,  according  to 
the  season),  and  some  are  erected  upon  the  shortened 
mortuary  cross  in  a  churchyard  here  and  there. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  motto,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  hackneyed  of  all  expressions 
of  thought  about  time,  viz.,  "  Tempus  fiigit,"  is  seldom 
used;  it  occurs  on  Burlington  Abbey  Church,  at 
Handsworth,  Kirk  Braddan,  and  Ossington,  but  the 
same  thing  is  expressed  in  other  words  many  times,  e.g. 

"  Tempus  volat." 
'*  Eheu,  Fugaces !" 

at  Sedbury  and  Welviyn. 

"  Fugit  hora," 

near  great  Ousebum. 

"  Fugit,  si  stas," 

"  Sic  vita  fugit," 

"  Concito  gradu," 

"  Cito  praeterit  aetas,"  &c. 

But  one  set  of  mottoes  conveys  a  hint  which  shall 
incline  to  rest  this  poor  rambling  account  of  an  ex- 
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cellent  book  upon  a  difficult  subject,  upon  the  happy 
completion  of  which  all  true  lovers  of  patient  work 
should  congratulate  Mi^.  Gatty  heartily ;  the  set  is : 

"  Allez  vous," 
brought  by  a  Dutch  vessel  to  Dartmouth. 

"  Go  about  your  business," 
at  Kilnwick-on-the- Wolds. 

''  Begone  about  your  business/' 

at  High  Lane,  near  Disley,  in  Cheshire. 

It  seems  exceedingly  curious  that  sundials  should 
have  gone  out  of  fashion,  when  they  are  so  cheap, 
and  work  without  attention,  and  when»  they  offer  such 
scope  for  ingenuity,  and  are  so  interesting  as  monu- 
ments of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  their  contrivers. 
That  sand  glasses  and  water  clocks  should  die  out  is 
not  surprising,  but  that  sundials  should  follow  them 
is  a  singular  instance  of  the  whimsical  changes  men 
make  as  they  advance  in  civilization. 

W.  L.  W. 
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O  Sweet  it  is  upon  the  moors 

This,  merry  spring-tide  morning 
When  Nature  opens  all  her  stores, 

And  in  the  sun's  adorning 
The  "hazjr  meadow-lands,  ray-kiss'd. 

Show  colours  soft  and  tender, 
And  dappled 'cloud  and  rolling  mist 

Are  clad  in  royal  splendour. 

And  hark!  high  up  the  spreading  blue 

A  hundred  larks  are  singing. 
While  woodlands  flashing  all  in  dew 

With  joyous  song  are  ringing. 
The  deep-voiced  blackbird  calls;  the  thrush 

Makes  answer  from  the  dingle. 
And  far  and  wide^in  general  gush 

Ten  thousand  voices  mingle* 

The  crested  lapwing  waileth  shrill 

Amid  the  sunlit  ether. 
And  from  his  mountain  source  the  rill 

Runs  purling  thro'  the  heather. 
Sweet  is  the  music  that  he  makes 

Far  down  the  steep  descending, 
Loud-singing  to  the  leafy  brakes 

A  song  that  has  no  ending! 

Here,  where  in  hollows  dark  and  deep 
His  utmost  strength  he  musters 

Some  rocky  bar  to  over-leap. 
The  primrose  .blooms  in  clusters; 
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Here  too  with  fronds  all  green  and  fresh 

The  long  ferns  form  a  border, 
Arid  mosses  haing  in  tangled  mesh 

Like  tresses  in  disorder. 

There,  like  a  band  of  sunny  gold 

Stretch'd  far  away  beyond  us. 
The  furze-tufts,  blooming  bright,  unfold 

Their  blossoms,  and  surround  us 
With  waxen-scented  odours  sweet 

That  tempt  the  bees  to  plunder; 
While,  springing  light  beneath  our  feet 

The  heath  buds  freshly  under. 

There's  something  freer  in  the  sight 

Of  this  wild  mountain  Flora, 
That  earliest  wins  the  dawning  light 

Of  rosy-lipped  Aurora, 
Than  in  .her  richer  sister's  gleams 

And  hair  of  rainbow  glories 
Imprison'd  'mid  the  reeking  steams 

Of  close  conservatories. 

O!  one  niay  roam  with  Nature  here 

And  listen  to  the  voices 
Wherewith  thro'  all  the  varied  year 

She  evermore  rejoices. 
Until  each  daily  earth-bom  care 

Seems  lost  in  endless  distance. 
And  all  our  senses  breathe  an  air 

Of  glorified  existence. 

And  if  woe  come,  as  come  it  must. 

With  tears  and  pain  and  sorrow, 
Intruding  on  our  daily  trust 

With  bodings  of  to-morrow, 
Where  'mid  the  petty  thoughts  of  men 

Shall  present  help  be  found  us, 
Like  that  which  Nature's  genial  pen 

Writes  everywhere  around  us? 
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Happy  who  on  her  aid  rely: 

Thro'  labour  and  endurance 
She  heavenward  trains  the  steadfast  eye 

To  hope  and  c^lm  assurance. 
The  world  may  offer  sweets  that  cloy. 

Deceived  and  still  deceiving. 
Be  ours  the  never-failing  joy. 

Of  loving,  and  believing ! 
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I'HE  subject  of  female  education  is  rapidly  rising 
into  importance  among  the  questions  of  the 
day.  Whatever  odium  the  Woman's  Rights 
party  may  excite  by  laying  unwelcome  claim  to  the 
political  suffrage,  few  will  now  be  found  to  deny  that, 
whether  a  right  or  not,  education  is  a  boon  which  it  is 
wise  to  grant  to  the  weaker  as  well  as  to  the 
stronger  sex. 

It  is  natural  that  in  a  University,  which  is  a  place 
of  education,  the  spreading  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  women's  education  should  be  warmly  sup- 
ported. Let  me  enumerate  the  useful  organisations 
which  are  growing  up  around  us,  so  quietly  as  to  be 
almost  unobserved,  but  which  are  all  doing  good 
work][steadilyMevoted  to  this  object. 

The  University  in  its  corporate  capacity  has  now  for 
some  years  undertaken  to  examine  girls  at  the  Local 
Examinations,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  boys ;  and 
in  addition,  whole  girls'  schools  are  now  submitted  to 
the  ordeal*  of  an  examination,  conducted  officially  by 
members  of  the  University.  The  chief  good  that  has 
been  effected  by  this  has  been  to  expose  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  instruction  previously  prevalent. 

Nor  does  the  University  stop  here ;  a  large  scheme 
of  examination  for  grown  women  is  fairly  afloat.  The 
number  of  candidates  is  at  present  about  200  a  year. 
Imitating  its   provision   for  its   sons,   the    University 
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requires  these  its  daughters  to  pass  a  preliminary 
elimination  before  proceeding  to  higher  studies.  The 
subjects  of  this  Ladies'  Little-Go  are  English  and 
Arithmetic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  harder 
questions  are  asked,  and  a  higher  standard  maintained, 
in  group  A  than  in  the  Previous  Examination.  The 
other  groups  comprise  Ancient  and  Modem  Lang^uages 
(B),  Mathematics  (C),  Moral  (D)  and  Natural  (E) 
Sciences,  and  Art  (F). 

Besides  these  oflBcial  acts  of  the  University,  the 
Women's  Lectures  in  Cambridge  are  carried  on  by  a 
staff  of  teachers  acting  under  a  numerous  committee, 
largely  composed  of  members  of  the  University,  some 
of  whom  occupy  the  most  eminent  positions,  and 
several  of  whom  belong  to  our  own  College.  They 
are  so  sympathetically  supported  by  residents  as  to 
have  a  sanction  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  official 
approval  of  the  Senate.  These  lectures  are  attended 
by  about  loo  ladies  resident  in  Cambridge  or  the 
immediate  vicinity,  several  of  whom  have  come  into 
residence  especially  for  this  object.  Thus  we  have, 
practically,  a  female  University  growing  up  side  by 
side  with  the  male. 

Nor  is  this  Ujiiversity  without  a  College :  a  portion 
of  the  old  building,  called  the  School  of  Pythagoras, 
with  an  adjunct  which  bears  the  appropriate  name  of 
Merton  Hall,  is  used  by  the  lady  students  as  a 
residence.  They  already  rival  in  numbers  their  sister 
College  at  Hitchin,  which  is  itself  soon  to  be  moved 
into  a  grander  building  in  our  neighbourhood.  At 
present,  however,  we  may  scarcely  include  Girton 
College  among  the  list  of  Cambridge  organisations. 

Merton  Hall  is  intended  for  ladies  who  reside  here 
as  students,  like  undergraduates,  only  for  a  few  years ; 
the  ladies  whose  homes  are  in  Cambridge,  but  who 
wish  to  have  a  quiet  place  for  reading — everybody 
knows  how  work  at  home  is  interrupted  by  hundreds  of 
little  things — ^have   a   study   and   reading-room   in  a 
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central  part  ofrthe  town,  where  a  library  is  kept  for 
their  use. 

In  addition  to  all  that  have  been  mentioned  is  the 
system  of  Correspondence  Classes;  this  is  of  such  a 
novel  character  that  I  propose  to  give  a  more  detailed 
description  of  it..  It  is  an  organization  which  has  arisen 
within  the  last  two  years  to  supply  the  wants  o^ 
candidates  for  the  women's  examination.  Many  of 
these  ladies  live  in  small  places  where  there  are  no  suit- 
able teachers,  many  are  governesses  who  have  not 
sufficient  controiil  over  their  time  to  permit  of  their 
attending  classes  or  receiving  oral  instruction.  To  such 
as  these  it  offers  an  opportimity  of  assistance  and 
guidance  in  their  studies. 

Although  these  classes  have  arigen  out  of  the 
Women's  Examination,  the  members  of  them  are  by  no 
means  exclusively  candidates.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
classes  are  distinctly  not  for  the  examination.  To  restrict 
teaching  to  preparation  for  an  examination  has  long 
been  a  mistake  among  men.  There  is  great  fear  lest 
the  ladies  may  be  led  to  imitate  it  by  the  force  of 
example.  It  would  be  an  unfortimate  outcome  of  the 
activity  of  some  of  our  educational  reformers  if  the 
laudable  effort  to  show  that  intellectual  culture  is  not 
imfeminine  were  to  lead  to  the  maiming  and  weakening 
of  that  culture  itself  in  the  race  for  place  in  an 
examination.  Hitherto  however,  happily,  the  Cam- 
bridge teaching  both  by  lectures  and  correspondence 
has  not  been  depressed  to  this  level;  and  also  at 
present  the  baneful  influence  of  competition  is  but 
weakly  felt,  both  because  the  classes  are  not  arranged 
in  order  of  merit,  and  because  there  is  no  published  list 
of  names. 

What  is  novel  in  this  plan  of  teaching  is  the  fact 
that  classes  are  conducted  by  correspondence.  Often 
before  has  one  individual  helped  and  taught  another 
by  letters.  But  these  are  real  classes:  the  students 
are  all  doing  the  same  thing,  they  have  the  same 
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papers  at  the  same  time,  ^nd  are  reding  the  same 
books,  just  as  any  other  class,  the  only  diflference  is 
that  they  do  not  meet  together  in  one  and  the 
same  room. 

The  correspondence  is  supposed  to  go  on  at  fort- 
nightly intervals.  What  that  practically  means  is  this : 
the  class  has  a  paper  of  questions  once  a  fortnight,"  but 
a  paper  often  forms  the  subject  of  several  communica- 
tions. This  paper  is  sent  out  by  the  teacher  on  a 
certain  day,  say  a  Thursday ;  by  the  following  Thursday 
the  most  distant  member  of  the  class  has  sent  back 
her  solutions  or  answers;  thus  one  week  of  the 
fortnight  is  gone.  Sometime  during  the  next  week 
the  teacher  looks  over  the  papers  all  together  and 
returns  them  with  comments;  in  the  meanwhile  the 
pupils  are  reading  their  books  and  preparing  for  the 
next  paper. 

The  special  difficulty  of  this  mode  of  teaching  is 
the  want  of  opportunity  of  cross-examination — ^this  is 
mitigated,  to  some  extent,  by  the  free  use  of  po%t  cards. 
There  is  also  a  special  advantage  which  partly  counter- 
balances it  in  the  necessity  of  something  originating 
from  the  student.  In  oral  teaching  a  pupil  is  too  often 
silent,  and  merely  listens  and  answers,  or  does  not 
answer,  questions;  by  correspondence  the  pupil  must 
answer  and  ask  questions,  and  must  ask  definite  ones. 
It  is  an  exercise  of  no  slight  value  in  itself  to  ascertain 
so  exactly  what  a  difficulty  is  as  to  be  able  to  put  it 
into  precise  language. 

^  These  classes  have  grown  rapidly,  and  the  fear 
is  now  that  they  may  become  unwieldy  on  account 
of  their  great  size.  One  class,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement in  October,  1871,  started  with  one  pupil, 
increased  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  ten ;  in  October, 
1872,  it  began  again  with  eighteen,  and  increased  to 
thirty.  iTiis  affords  evidence  that  the  plan  is  supplying 
a  real  want;  but,  like  all  other  teaching,  its  success 
depends  upon  the  way  it  is  met  by  the  taught. 
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The  labour  of  the  correspondence  falls  very  heavily 
on  the  teacher;  still  it  does  not  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  in  which  the  number  of  the  class  increases. 
Printed  papers,  and  even  printed  letters,  are  used 
for  the  larger  classes.  It  is  in  the  annotation  of  the 
written  papers  of  the  pupils  that  the  most  of  the 
teacher's  time  is  consumed,  but  even  in  this  greater 
facility  is  acquired  by  greater  experience.  These  com-* 
ments  must,  however,  in  any  case  be  very  brief;  the 
students  must  be  capable  of  taking  hints;  detailed 
explanation  is,  of  course,  impossible.  On  this  account 
ladies  are  urged  not  to  join  a  class  unless  they  cannot 
possibly  get  eflBcient  oral  teaching.  The  circular  that 
is  sent  to  them  is  purposely  repulsive  in  tone.  They 
are  warned  that  they  must  be  accustomed  to  and 
prepared  for  serious  work;  they  must  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rudiments  of  the  subject;  they 
must  have  sufficient  intelligence-  to  grapple  with 
difficulties  and  application  to  carry  out  the  directions 
of  their  teachers.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  they  have 
joined  in  great  numbers,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
they  satisfy  all  these  requirements :  they  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  they  do  large  quantities  of  work,  they  are 
grappling  with,  and,  what  is  more,  overthrowing,  diffi- 
culties. 

One  most  potent  deterring  influence  is  the  fee; 
it  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  all  these  Cambridge 
movements  that  they  are  self-supporting.  The  fee 
for  the  correspondence  is  made  high  enough  to  keep 
off  people  who  are  not  seriously  at  work,  and  to  ensure 
that  those  who  join  shall  be  anxious  tg  get  an  adequate 
return  for  their  money.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cause 
of  the  supposed  inefficiency  of  College  Lectures — if 
they  are  inefficient — will  be  found  to  be  this,  that  an 
Undergraduate  does  not  realise  that  he  or  his  father 
has  to  pay  for  them.  Coaches  are  not  cut,  and 
lecturers  are,  and  a  great  deal  of.  the  reason  consists 
in  the  different  form  in  which  the  payment  is  made. 
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The  ladies  who  do  not  attend  lectures  on  anything 
they  do  not  want  to  learn,  and  who  pay  for  every 
course,  never  cut  lectures. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  descriptive  and  not 
controversial ;  therefore,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  any  debated  female  questions.  No 
one  will  venture  to  assert  that  to  train  the  fingers 
to  sew,  however  neatly,  the  toes  to  dance,  however 
gracefully,  the  hair  to  fall  over  a  chignon,  however 
bewitchingly,  and  the  tongue  to  gossip,  however 
innocently,  is  a  suitable  and  efl&cient  feminine  educa- 
tion. The  teaching  of  English  and  Arithmetic  is 
conceded  to  be  useful  by  the  most  inveterate  opponent 
of  Woman's  Rights.  If  it  be  the  "Woman's  Sphere" 
to  make  puddings  and  sew  on  buttons,  to  be  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  no  one  will  deny  that  she  can  manage 
her  house,  help  her  husband,  and  train  her  children 
better  if  her  mind  is  cultivated  than  if  not;  and  if 
there  be  women  to  whom  this  domestic  sphere  of 
usefulness  is  denied,  who  have  to  fight  their  own 
battles  and  ^  earn  their  own  living,  filling  social 
positions  as  important  if  not  so  popular  as  that  of 
a  wife  and  a  mother,  few  will  refuse  sjrmpathy  with 
the  efforts  to  call  forth  their  faculties  and  strengthen 
their  minds  by  substituting  the  solid  for  the  frivolous 
in  their  education. 

W.  H. 
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is  to  me  an  amusing,  and,  in  some  degree, 
an  interesting  occupation  of  a  lazy  half-hour 
to  watch  the  crowd  of  customers  passing  to 
and  fro  through  the  doors  of  a  large  shop.  What* 
those  whom  I  see  going  in  and  out  want  to  purchase, 
is  of  course  no  business  of  mine,  yet  the  speculation 
will  sometimes  occur.  Do  these  ladies  want  silks, 
flowers  or  laces?  Are  bonnets  or  dresses  the  object 
of  to-da5r's  quest?  Are  the  contents  of  those  dainty 
parcels  which  they  carry  destined  to  supply  ornament 
or  use?  And  then,  every  minute  a  waggon  starts 
to  carry  oflF  heavier  purchases  to  their  new  owners. 
How  widely  in  a  day  or  two  will  the  stock  which 
now  rest  on  the  Shopkeeper's  shelves  have  been 
dispersed !  The  sight  sets  me  moralizing,  perhaps 
-  on  eccentricities  of  fashion  and  so  forth,  and  I  walk 
away  to  my  work  again. 

In  my  present  residence  I  have  frequent  oppor- 
timities  of  pursuing  this  dilatory  kind  of  study  on  a 
more  extended  scale.  For,  if  the  English  be  indeed 
"a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  if  England  be  really  a 
huge  shop,  Liverpool  certainly  may  claim  the  name 
and  the  fame,  if  fame  it  be,  of  being  one  of  the 
principal  doors.  I  have  not  the  slightest  ambition 
in  the  guidebook-compiling  direction,  and  consequently 
do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  miles 
of  docks  which  stretch  along  both  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  and  are  filled  with  ships  bearing  the  flags  of 
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every  country  of  the  civilised  world.  Nor  are' blue- 
books  more  in  my  line.  The  columns  of  declared 
value  of  exports  and  imports,  of  the  number  and 
the  registered  tonnage  of  the  ships  which  enter 
and  leave  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  like,  are  to  most  of  us  columns  of  figures  in  a 
newspaper,  and  nothing  more.  I  am  afraid  to  quote 
statistics  from  memory,  for  thousands  are  so  easily 
changed  into  hundreds,  or  vice  versa^  that  their  truth, 
without  page  and  line  attached,  is  always  problema- 
tical. In  describing,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
readers  of  the  EaglCy  an  afternoon's  stroll  along  only 
one  quay,  I  shall  suppose  myself  to  be  merely  a  chance 
visitor,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  commerce  of  the  port,  shall  simply 
put  a  name  to  what  I  saw  that  afternoon,  and  scru- 
pulously abstain  from  giving  any  statistics  whatever. 
Let  me  however,  at  the  outset,  make  one  exception 
to  the  second  part  of  my  rule.  The  importance  of 
the  questions  lately  raised  by  Mr.  PlimsoU,  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  our  Merchant  Seamen, 
and  the  ships  they  man,  must  be  my  excuse.  I  knew 
something  about  ships  and  sailors  before  I  came  to 
Liverpool,  and  can  safely  say  that  no  part  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge,  would  come  so  creditably  out  of 
an  investigation,  such  as  Mr.  Plimsoll's  laudable  ' 
pertinacity  has  secured,  as  the  port  of  LiverpooL 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course  there  are;  but  they 
are  marked  exceptions.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  Liverpool  ships  are  well-built,  well-found,  well- 
manned,  and  abundantly  provisioned. 

But  to  our  stroll.  The  part  of  the  docks  to  which 
we  are  bound  is  the  Branch,  No.  i,  of  the  Huskisson 
Dock,  lying  at  what  was  a  few  year's  ago  the  Northern, 
or  seaward,  limit  of  the  chain.  There  are  two  ways 
of  reaching  it,  omnibusses  and  railway.  To  avoid  the 
distraction  of  passing  two  or  three  miles  of  masts 
and  funnels,   we   choose  the  latter.      The  Station  at 
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which  we  leave  the  train  ife  only  about  200  yards 
from  our  destination,  but,  as  we  pass  quickly  by,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
Cunard  and  Inman  Atlantic  Steamships  lying  in  their 
berths.  As  we  pause  to  mark  the  red  funnels  of  the 
one,  and  the  white-banded  blacks  of  the  other,  ait 
odour,  which  is  certainly  not  from  " Araby  the  blest" 
assails  our  sense  of  smell.  "Araby  the  blest" 
indeed — yet  the  contents  of  those  dirty  sacks  go  w^U 
with  one  of  Arabia's  productions,  for  that,  my  friend, 
is  sugar.  Crossing  the  road  with  care,  to  avoid  being 
crushed  by  wheels  like  Juggernaut's,  which  are 
carrying  huge  logs  of  timber,  we  almost  lose  ourselves 
in  a  wilderness  of  cotton  bales  from  America.  Picking 
our  way  cunningly  past  these,  and  past  huge  piles 
of  boxes,  marked  "  Long  cut  Hams,  New  York  City," 
"Lard,  Cincinnati,"  "Bacon,  &c.,''  and  blue  barrels 
which  we  know  are  a  proof  that  some  adventurous 
Yankee  has  "  struck  ile ; "  we  reach  a  place  of  com- 
parative quiet,  and  have  time  to  look  about  us. 
Between  two  rows  of  substantially  built  sheds  runs  a 
wide  road  about  400  yards  long,  on  which  are  laid 
lines  of  rail  connected  with  the  London  and  North 
Western,  Great  Northern,  and  Midland  Railways. 
The  quays,  beyond  the  sheds,  on  the  right-hand  are 
appropriated  to  American  Steamers;  those  on  the 
left  to  the  steamers  of  a  Company  trading  with  Oporto, 
Lisbon,  and  Cadiz,  and  with  Mediterranean  ports, 
from  Gibraltar,  and  Valencia  to  Alexandria  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople.  We  turn  leftwards,  and  examine 
first  the  imports,  which  are  stacked  in  certain  of  the 
sheds  or  lying  on  the  open  roadway  just  clear  of  the 
rails.  Here,  if  we  had  come  at  4  a.m.  on  a  Monday 
morning,  instead  of  3  p.m.  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon, 
we  might  have  seen  a  sight  well  worth  watching — ^the 
landing  of  Spanish  cattle  from  Oporto.  But  we  saw 
them  pass  our  windows  yesterday  morning,  beautiful, 
patient,  widehomed  creatures,  with  eyes  which  make 
VOL.  vin.  u 
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one  understand  the  meaning  of  Homer's  epithet,  the 
"oxeyed"  H6r^.  Now  they  .are  gone,  and  some  of 
them  it  is  probable  in  a  fair  way  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  many  whom  Homer's  heroes  slew  and  roasted.  The 
first  thing  here  to  be  seen  is  a  big  parallelipiped  of 
boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  to  which,  as  sundry  small 
holes  testify,  some  loafers  have  already  been  helping 
themselves.  Near  at  hand  is  another  pile  of  boxes 
of  onions,  the  genuine  Spanish.  But  from  such  small 
dear  we  soon  turn  away,  for  before  us  is  an  exhibition 
strange  enough  anywhere  in  February,  but  doubly 
strange  on*  a  hard  granite  paved  road,  about  a  score 
of  men  with  forks  and  rakes,  actually,  to  all  appearance, 
making  hay!  As  we  come  nearer,  we  find  that  the 
hay  is  espartOy  imported,  as  we  discover  on  enquiry  (for 
we  have  English  tongues  in  our  heads,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  here  who  will  not  give,  if  civilly  asked, 
a  civil  answer)  for  use  in  the  making  of  paper.  Im- 
mediately beyond  the  esparto  carts  are  rows  of  barrels,' 
with  weird-looking  Arabic  inscriptions  on  their  ends. 
Deciphering,  with  difficulty,  only  a  letter  or  two,  we 
are  about  to  give  up  the  interpretation  thereof  as 
hopeless,  when  the  sight  of  English  characters, 
**  Smyrna,"  and  the  smell  of  some  oozing  fluid  con- 
vinces us  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  olive  oil.  A 
little  ftirther  on  are  other  casks,  which,  we  are  assured, 
are  filled  with  Levant  wine.  Without  doubting  the 
good  faith  of  our  informant,  we  mentally  question  the 
correctness  of  his  information,  and  turn  aside  to  look 
in  at  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  import  sheds.  Bales 
of  Egyptian  cotton  and  of  Leghorn  hemp,  and  amor- 
phous bundles  of  goat's  hair  from  Constantinople ; 
these,  with  heaps  of  maize,  sufficient,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  for  all  the  pigs  in  Britain,  we  can  understand, 
though  the  quantity  puzzles  us.  For  these  sheds,  it 
must  be  noted,  are  not  warehouses;  goods  are  re- 
tained in  them  only  a  few  days,  whether  for  shipment  or 
for  importation.    What  we  cannot  understand  so  clearly 
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if  at  all,  is  the  fact  that  one  shed,  with  a  ilopr  as 
large  as  our  Library  Court,  and  walls  rather  higher 
than  an  ordinary  two-storied  house,  is  crammed  with — 
with  what?  acorn  cups,  surely,  but  what  a  size  they 
have  grown  too !  The  stem  and  the  small  scales  on  the 
outside  are  plain  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  inside  is  the 
unmistakeable  mark  which  the  departed  acorn  has  left. 
This  we  are  told  is  Valonta,  and  is  used  by  the  best 
leather  preparers  for  tanning.  For  tanning  also  is 
used  that  yellowish  brown  dust,  which  is  trying  to 
escape  from  the  bags  in  which  it  is  packed.  That 
is  Sumach.  Then,  after  passing  two  or  three  sheds 
which  we  do  not  now  inspect,  we  come  to  a  first 
attempt  (as  it  evidently  is  in  our  eyes)  at  fortification. 
Sacks,  filled  hard  with  some  easily  moved  matter,  are 
piled  more  than  breast  high  round  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, and  are  doubled  and  even  trebled  at  the  angles 
into  a  rude  resemblance  to  homworks  or  gabions,  or 
whatever  the  technical  name  may  be.  Shades  of  Uncle 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim!  Is  it  here  then  that  your 
pious  mimicry  of  the  arts  of  war  is  continued  ?  No. 
This  is  of  peace,  and  plenty  let  me  add.  The  sacks 
are  ftill  of  wheat,  and  surround  a  heap  of  the  precious 
grain,  great  enough  to  prove  to  us  that  there  is 
now,  as  ages  since  there  was,  "com  in  Egypt."  At 
the  end  of  the  road,  a  steamer,  just  arrived  from 
Catania,  is  discharging  what  seems  an  endless  cargo 
of  sulphur. 

Turning  away  from  the  dust  of  the  sulphur  and  the 

.unfortunately  suggestive  smell,  we  pass  through  the 
nearest  shed,  and  wend  our  way  back,  as  best  we  can, 

.  under,  over,  and  between,  planks,  stages,  ropes,  barrows, 
bales,  boxes,  ...flwT  tnf,^  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  We  walk  on  a  narrow  quay  between  the 
sheds  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  ships  which  are 
loading  alongside,  two  of  which  are  to  sail  next  tide, 
one  to  Alexandria,  another  to  Trieste.  We  have  thus 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  exports.  We  stand  therefore, 
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cautiously  out  of  the  way  of  the  stevedore's  (or  loader's) 
gangj  and  keep  our  eyes  open,  wishing  at  the  same 
time  that  we  could  close  our  ears,  for  any  noise  more 
confounding  than  that  of  four  steam  winches  going  at 
one  time  in  one  ship,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  mortals  to 
endure.  Neatly  squared  bales,  bound  under  a  Bramah's 
press,  like  that  which  illustrates  our  Cambridge  Hydro- 
statical  treatises,  with  hoop  iron,  signify  to  us  that 
Manchester  is  returning  to  the  East,  in  the  form  of 
cotton  goods,  the  raw  material  imported  by  Liverpool 
for  her  from  India  and  Egypt.  Bales  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  containing ;  to  enumerate  a  few  only  of  the 
things  we  can  be  pretty  sure  about,  hardware  from 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  lace  from  Notting- 
ham, cloth  from  Leeds  and  Huddersfield,  cutlery  from 
Sheffield,  linen  from'  Belfast,  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  along  the  stage,  are  slung,  hoisted,  and 
lowered,  in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  the 
words,  as  if  they  were  featherweights;  though  none 
probably  weighs  less  than  four  or  five  cwt.  .Into  another 
hold  are  being  packed  bars  of  railway  iron,  for  a 
railway  in  course  of  construction  in  Italy,  hundreds 
of  boxes  ^f  tin  plates  to  be  made  into  sardine  boxes, 
and,  why  or  wherefore  we  don't  know,  untanned,  but 
dry  and  odourless  buffalo  hides.  About  these  same 
hides,  by  the  way,  we  overhear  a  question  and  answer, 
which  warn  us  not  to  put  too  implicit  faith  in  all 
whom  we  may  address,  but  rather  to  confine  our  en- 
quiries to  persofts  in  authority.  "Tim,  what  skins 
are  these?"  "Elephants,"  says  the  unsmiling  Tim, 
and  Dan,  or  whoever  he  was,  shouldered  two  more 
with  a  grunt,  and  walked  o£F  satisfied.  From  one 
of  the  ofiicers  of  the  ship  we  learn  that  the  hides 
are  scarcely  to  be  called  exports,  for  they  had 
been  discharged  not  more  than  24  hours  before  by 
a  steamer  from  Genoa.  "Why  they  send  hides  from 
Genoa  here  to  be  taken  to  Alexandria  we  don't 
know,"  he  said,   "and  we  certainly  don't  care;  they 
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pay   double   freight,    and  we   are  only  carriers,    you 
know." 

Watching  our  opportunities,  we  made  a  dive  into 
one  of  the  sheds,  where,  amid  a  chaos  (to  u^,  a  cosmos 
to  the  workmen)  of  bales  such  as  we  had  seen  already, 
a  new  sight  was  presented.  Very  neatly  piled  into 
cubical  heaps  were  thousands  of  pieces  of  oak,  of 
uniform  size  and  shape,  about  4  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  as  wide  and  thick  as  one's  hand.  These  were 
waiting  for  shipment  to  Cadiz:  they  were  staves,  to 
be  made  there  into  wine  casks,  and  filled  at  the 
bodegas  in  the  sherry  country.  Close  by  these,  the 
necessary  fastenings  lay  in  a  rudimentary  condition, 
in  the  form  of  goodly  bundles,  of  hoop-iron.  Out  again 
on  the  quay,  and  in  front  of  another  hatchway,  we 
realize  at  last  the  size  of  the  ship  we  see  being  loaded. 
On  the  floor  of  the  hold  are  four  or  five  of  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth's  thrashing  machines,  with  an  engine 
to  drive  them;  above  these  are  what  look  very  much 
like  a  set  of  shelves  ranged  round  the  hold,  but  what 
are  in  reality  the  edges  of  the  hatchway  in  the  lower 
deck.  On  the  shelf,  as  if  put  up  there  out  of  harm's 
way,  we  see,  to  our  intense  amazement,  a  whole  train 
of  six  or  eight  railway  carriages,  full  size.  These 
steam  winches  have  lifted  them  bodily  from  the  quay, 
and  swing  them  in  as  neatly  and  easily  as  if  they 
were  toy  carriages  packed  on  the  shelves  of  a  toy  shop, 
and  yet  they  call  the  engines  that  work  them  donkey 
engines.  Oh,  some  people's  ingratitude !  Walking  on, 
chewing  the  cud  of  many  reflections,  wondering  among 
other  things  at  the  change  which  has  passed  on  men's 
minds  since  the  famous  "Robur  et  aes  triplex"  ode 
was  written,  I  (for  I  don't  want  any  longer  to  be 
accompanied)  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of  what  was 
doing  close  to  me,  so,  for  my  sins,  a  gust  of  wind 
brought  to  me  a  white  cloud  (would  that  it  had 
exported  rather!)  of  chloride  of  lime  from  a  rather 
imperfectly    closed  ,  barrel :    mouth,    eyes,    and    nose 
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were  filled  with  a  pungent  unpleasantness.  My  idle 
saunter  was  exchanged  for  a  brisk  trot  back  to  the 
station;  weeping,  coughing,  and  sneezing  brought 
my  explorations  for  that  afternoon  to  an  objectionable, 
but  not  untimely  end.. 

J.  P. 


NOTE   ON   "MY  VISIT  TO   THE   LAKES   OF 
N.   ZEALAND." 


The  formation  of  the  terraces,  described  at  page  237 
of  the  last  number  as  "having  their  sides  cut  truly 
and  their  edges  as  clean  as  if  they  were  artificial 
courses  of  masonry,"  has  exercised  the  minds  of  some 
readers,  and  certainly  seems  to  require  explanation; 
perhaps  the  following  suggestion  may  be  satisfactory : 

The  hill  side,  on  which  these  terraces  stand,  is 
apparently  of  narrow  bands  of  hard  rock,  alternating 
with  broad  ones  of  a  softer  substance.  As  the  boiling 
water  poured  from  the  fountain  into  the  lake  the  soft 
stone  would  be  worn  away,  until  all  that  was  unpro- 
tected by  the  hard  rock  above  would  be  carried  into 
the  lake  below.  The  face  of  the  hill  would  thus  be 
worked  into  a  flight  of  steps,  which,  when  covered 
with  silica,  would  present  the  remarkable  aspect  I 
have  described. 
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Th'  ethereal  lark  let  others  praise^ 
That  floats,  a  speck  of  music  in  the  sky; 

Or  nightingale,  whose  liquid  plaints 
Soften  grim  night,  when  night  alone  is  nigh. 

Or  loud  extol  the  *  wandering  voice' 
And  dissyllabic  herald  of  the  spring ; 

But  thee,  thou  ruby  set  in  snow, 
With  winter's  darling,  be  it  mine  to  sing. 

When  the  dark  days  rove  o'er  the  land 
And  scare  away  the  rest,  thou  bloom'st  alone, 

The  snowdrop's  rival,  like  a  rose. 
With  wings  for  leaves,  out  of  the  coldness  blown. 

But  gem  nor  flower  th«  voice  can  claim 
That  cheery  chirps  when  summer-song  is  past, 

Quickening  the  dead  and  frozen  grove. 
Or  merry  mid  the  moaning  of  the  blast. 

For  when  autumnal  strains  are  o'er, 
And  the  spring  songsters  hid  in  silence  lie, 

'Twixt  those  and  these  the  link  art  thou 
In  the  long  chain  of  Nature's  melody. 
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|HE  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this  amusement 
are  now  fairly  understood  by  most  people,  so 
many  and  so  interesting  have  been  the  books 
lately  published  on  the  subject,  some  chiefly  scientific 
and  others  simply  accounts  of  dangers  undergone  and 
surmounted,  beauties  appreciated  and  curiosities  dis- 
covered. 

But  I  believe  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  written 
(except  somewhat  feebly  in  giride-bocfe)  to  enable  a 
couple  of  tjrros,  intending  to  do  some  hard  work,  to 
set  off  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  will  cost  them,  what 
they  ought  to  take  with  them,  and  many  other  little 
matters  which  will,  I  trust,  be  found  in  this  sketch. 

I  will  take  my  subjects  in  the  following  order; 
(i)  luggage,  (2)  dress,  (3)  guides,  (4)  expenses,  (5) 
remarks.   • 

First,  then,  as  to  luggage.  Under  this  head  I  will 
consider  only  those  things  necessary  for  a  mountaineer 
who  must  pass  through  a  few  large  towns  on  his  way 
to  the  field  of  operations.  If  a  man  is  going  to  spend 
any  considerable  time  in  the  centres  of  civilisation, 
he  must  take  things  accordingly,  for  he  will  not 
care  to  walk  about,  or  go  to  an  evening  party  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  Hombourg,  or  Vienna,  in  the  costume 
in  which  I  am  going  to  send  him  on  to  the  mountains. 

But  I  will  allow  him  to  take  a  small  portmanteau 
as  well  as  his  knapsack  (of  which  more  presently). 
The  former  will  contain  a  change  of  raiment,  including 
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a  black  coat,  linen,  and  ordinary  boots,  to  enable 
him  to  appear  to  advantage  at  table  d'hote,  in  picture 
galleries,  &c.  Extra  knickerbockers,  stockings,  and 
an  extra  flannel  shirt  or  two  will  be  all  that  is  abso- 
lutely required. 

Now  as  to  the  knapsack,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  you  to  the  Field  newspaper  of  3rd  May,  in  which 
several  experienced  men  have  given  their  opinions  in 
answer  to  a  correspondent.  I  will  give  shortly  the 
gist  of  them.  Of  knapsatks  to  be  bought,  that  patented 
by  Mr.  White,  produrable  at  Price's,  33,  Great  Mary- 
lebone  Street,  is  the  most  highly  spoken  of— the  price 
is  30?.;  while  a  gentleman  signing  himself  "Swiss 
Alpine  Club,"  (who  might  be  personally  consulted 
within  less  than  100  miles  of  this  College)  has  some 
admirable  drawings  and  suggestions  for  a  knapsack, 
which  one  could  get  made  without  difficulty.  If  my 
reader  has  need  of  a  knapsack  for  this  summer  or 
autumn,  I  advise  him  to  have  one  made  on  those 
principled,  and  he  can  give  us  his  experiences  in  our 
next  number. 

The  knapsack  must  not  be  overloaded,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  little  you  can  get  on  with. 
I  will  put  the  contents  in  the  form  of  a  list : 

Extra  flannel  shirt  and  knickerbocker  stockings. 

Alpaca  thin  coat  (black)  for  (fining. 

Small  sponge  bag,  containing  sponge,  toilet  brushes,  and  soap  (in  box). 
•Slippers  (strong). 

A  warm  comforter,  3  handkerchiefs,  3  collars. 
•Spectacles  with  wire  sides. 
•A  Unen  mask  for  the  face. 

Zinc  ointment  and  cotton  wool  for  the  feet. 

Needles  and  thread. 

Medicines,  arnica,  and  chlorodyne. 

Bootlaces. 

To  be  strapped  outside: 
•Gaiters  which  cover  the  laces  of  your  boots. 

In  your  pocket  you  should  have  a  small  flask  of  cognac,  a  large  knife 
with  a  corkscrew  and  a  *  compass. 

The  articles  marked  thus  (•)  can  very  conveniently  be  obtained  at 
Carter's,  245,  Oxford  Street,   "The  Tourist's  Emporium." 
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Dress  is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
neatest  and  most  workmanlike  is  as  follows:  a 
"Norfolk  shooting  coat"  with  handy  pockets,  having 
flaps;  a  waistcoat,  and  flannel  shirt  underneath  it; 
cloth  knickerbockers;  thick,  ribbed,  slightly  elastic 
stockings;  and  boots  of  the  best  quality,  of  which 
more  aifon.  The  waistcoat  will  be  in  the  knapsack, 
when  you  are  not  intending  to  get  to  -any  great 
elevation. 

Your  hat  should  be  a  soft>  grey  one,  which  can  be 
tied  down  over  your  ears  with  a  handkerchief  in  a 
cold  wind. 

One  important  article,  which  can  be  called  neither 
dress  nor  luggage,  is  the  ice  axe  or  Alpenstock.  My 
little  experience  has  taught  me  to  carry  an  ice  axe, 
for  I  don't  like  coming  down  a  nude  ice  slope  without 
one.  If  you  take  an  ice  axe,  which  I  recommend,  get 
it  in  London,  at  Carter's ;  if  an  Alpenstock,  which  is 
sufficient  and  less  pretentious  if  you  are  not  going  to 
do  much  glacier  work,  buy  a  strong  rough-looking  one 
from  a  guide  in  Switzerland;  do  not  be  persuaded  to 
buy  one  of  those  they  sell  at  Geneva  and  Lucerne* 
which  are  no  real  use. 

As  to  the  boots,  you  cannot  be  too  careful ;  a 
strong  waterproof  leather  is  necessary,  the  soles  must 
be  thick  and  broad  to  protect  the  feet  from  sharp 
stones,  and  the  whole  thing  must  fit  easily  and  well 
over  your  thick  stockings.  Nails  are  necessary ;  these 
are  best  inserted  abroad  by  the  village  shoemaker  at 
your  first  starting  point,  he  will  put  in  exactly  what 
you  want  within  an  hour. 

From  the  above  list  of  articles  to  be  carried,  you 
will  see  that  the  expense  of  the  outfit  (omitting  the 
tailor's  bill  as  an  evil  unhappily  incidental  to  every- 
day life)  is  small. 

•If  you  carry  more  than  I  have  mentioned  you  make 
your  knapsacks  heavy,  which  often  entails  the  expense 
of  an  extra  porter  when  you  are  doing  a  -snow  pass, 
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and  this  is  no  slight  matter,  as  will  appear  later 
on.  I  was  so  impressed  with  this,  that  on  setting  out 
to  do  a  "high  level  route,"  as  it  is  often  called,  of 
snow  passes,  my  brother  and  I  got  on  for  a  fortnight 
with  one  knapsack  between  us,  by  dint  of  having 
things  washed  whenever  we  stopped  a  night  at  an 
hotel.  This  plan  certainly  entailed  considerable  dis- 
comfort at  times,  such  as  having  to  go  to  bed  directly 
we  arrived  wet  through  at  an  hotel,  as  we  had  no 
change  of  outer  garments ;  but,  aft^r  all,  such  incidents 
have  the  spice  of  novelty,  and  add  to  the  amusement 
and  spirit  of  adventure  of  self-help  and  self-reliance, 
which  are  among  the  attractions  and  direct  benefits  of 
mountaineering. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  the  actual 
excursions,  I  must  quote  a  little  from  the  tarifif  in 
force  among  the  company  of  guides  at  Chamonix. 
There  the  prices  are  absurdly  high,  and  many  moun- 
taineers keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  that  district, 
leaving  it  to  the  American  and  English  crowd  of 
tourists,  who  have  often  to  be  carried  part  of  the 
way  in  order  to  "do"  their  excursion  or  attain  the 
summit,  which  is  to  stand  as  a  monument  of  their 
strength  and  endurance,  forsooth ! 

If  one  enquires  at  the  Burieau  du  Guide-en- chef, 
at  Chamonix,.  how  many  guides  are  necessary  for 
your  party  on  a  certain  excursion,  he  will  tell  you 
the  utmost  number  he  thinks  he  can  induce  you  to 
take;  thus,  for  Mont  Blanc  for  two  persons  he  will 
probably  answer  at  once  four  guides  and  three  porters, 
but  when  the  weather  is  fit  for  the  ascent  two  guides 
and  two  porters  would  be  amply  sufl&cient;  and  in 
the  fine  settled  weather,  early  in  September  last  year, 
I  could  have  got  a  guide  and  porter  to  go  alone  with 
us,  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  regular 
beaten  track-  up  the  mountain,  and  the  men  had 
experience  of  our  capabilities.  The  tariff  charges  are 
1 00  fir.  for   a   guide  and  75  fr.  for  a  porter,    so  that 
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with  two  of  each  you  would  pay  350  fir.  or  ;^i4;  add 
to  this  the  expense  for  provisions  and  wine  for  two 
days,  viz. :  twelve  bottles  of  wine,  at  3  fr.  each,  and 
provisions  for  six,  at  6 fir.  each  =  726".  or  nearly  £'^. 
Thus,  with  a  small  gratuity  to  the  guides  an4  exitras, 
your  ascent  will  cost  you  about  ;^  9  each,  which  is  about 
double  what  it  ought  to  be  in  fair  weather.  Therefore, 
keep  clear  of  Mont  Blanc.  Among  the  extras,  by-the- 
bye,  one  item  is  amusing.  When  you  return  to 
Chamonix  you  hear  guns  fired  ad  lib.^  and  you 
think  yourself  no  end  of  an  hero,  and  are  flattered 
by  the  kindly  interest  these  promiscuous  expenders 
of  gunpowder  must  have  in  your  safe  return.  Wait 
a  little:  you  go  to  your  room  and  have  a  delightful 
bath,  and  come  down,  feeling  good  friends  with 
all  the  world  and  yourself  in  particular ;  to  you  comes 
a  rusty-looking  peasant  to  demand  his  recognised 
gratuity  for  firing  in  your  honour.  This  makes  you 
think  of  your  other  expenses,  and  your  glides  just 
then  come  up  to  be  paid  and  also  request  a  gratuity. 
Thus  the  gilding  disappears  gradually  from  your 
gingerbread,  and  you  find  that  for  the  sake  of  doing 
this  one  mountain  you  have  paid  a  sum  which  would 
have  kept  you  in  most  places  in  Switzerland  for  ten 
days,  if  not  so  ambitious. 

The  "Col  du  Geant"  is  a  magnificent  pass  firom 
Chamonix  to  Courmayeur,  on  the  east  side  of  Mont 
Blanc.  It  presents  no  unusual  difficulty,  and  is 
generally  accomplished  in  ordinary  wjeather  in  ten  to 
twelve  hours,  but  the  tariff  is  5ofr..for  a  guide  and 
30  fr.  for  a  porter.  The  g^ide-en-chef  said  that  we 
must  have  two  of  each ;  we  stuck  out  for  one  of  each, 
but  were  compelled  to  compromise  by  taking  two 
guides  and  one  porter.  There  was  one  knapsack  and 
provision  for  one  day  to  carry,  which  two  could  easily 
have  done,  but  they  brought  up  the  cost  of  the 
excursion  tO;^3,  los.  each. 

Happily,  things  are  different  at  Zermatt.    For  the 
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snow  passes,  of  which  there  are  plenty  presenting  aH 
the  usual  difficulties,  the  average  tariflf  is  256:.  or 
30  fr.  The  surrounding  mountains  vary  much  in  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  and  have  each  their  separate 
figure.  A  man  is  not  overpaid  when  he  receives 
loofr.  for  conducting  you  safely  to  and  bringing  you 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  Matterhom  or  Weisshom, 
for  they  are  very  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  the 
Breithorn,  noble  as  it  looks  on  the  Zermatt  side,  and 
perfect  as  is  the  view  from  its  summit,  presents  no 
difficulty  at  all  when  attacked  from  the  top  of  the 
Th6odule  Pass  on  the  other  side,  so  you  can  get  a 
guide  for  15  fr.,  and  can  go  with  one  only  if  you  have 
no  knapsack  to  carry  besides  your  provisions.  By- 
the-bye,  when  on  that  line,  do  not  let  your  guide 
persuade  you  to  trust  to*  the  pavilion  on  the  top  of 
the  Col  Th^odule  for  your  provisions.  This  hut  is 
among  perpetual  snow,  and  is  the  highest  inhabited 
building  in  the  world,  and  its  prices  emulate  its 
position. 

Before  I  end  this,  I  must  give  you  a  few  opinions 
from  the  works  of  our  great  Cambridge  mountaineer, 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  which  are  the  best  I  have  read 
on  the  subject,  but  I  must  condense  them.  As  to  the 
danger  of  mountaineering,  he  puts  before  one  that 
the  danger  lies,  not  so  much  in  places,  as  in  weather; 
the  easiest  place  becomes  dangerous  when  the  cracks  to 
which  you  may  anchor  yourself  are  obscured  by  powdery 
snow  or  filled  with  ice,  when  the  wind  is  lowering  your 
vital  powers  and  every  limb  is  numbed  and  feeble. 
I  may  add  to  this  the  danger  of  "time,"  for  one 
ought  to  reach  the  summit  of  a  mountain  and  to  begin 
descending  again  by  9  a.m.  at  the  latest,  otherwise  one 
may  not  get  out  of  the  avalanche  and  falling  serac 
region  before  the  sun  has  made  them  dangerous.  One 
of  my  most  beautiful,  but  most  dangerous,  experiences 
was  among  the  "  seracs "  of  the  "  Glacier  du  G6ant," 
among  which  our  guides  lost  their  way,  and  we  could 
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not  get  out  from  among  them  till  noon,  when  they 
were  felling  all  round  us.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain 
what  the  "seracs"  are:  they  are  the  tall  peaks,  pin- 
nacles, points,  and  towers  of  broken  ice,  caused  by 
the  glacier  in  its  ever-rolling  current  over  a  cliff,  for 
glaciers  roll  on  like  rivers,  some  faster  than  others, 
and  varying  with  the  heat  of  the  summer  season. 
Some  move  onward  at  the  rate  of  only  half  an  inch 
a  day,  some  as  much  as  four  inches. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  also  admonishes  us  as  to  the 
necessity  of  good  guides  and  good  rope.  The  latter 
must  be  kept  taut  to  check  a  slip  at  the  instant; 
it  gives  a  feeling  of  security  such  as  a  railing  would 
give  us. 

He  considers  it  of  very  great  importance  also  as 
extending  the  danger  of  the  weakest  to  the  strongest 
member  of  the  party;  there  should  exist  a  perfect 
*  solidarity.' 

If  a  guide  refuses  to  be  roped  to  a  gentleman 
because  the  gentleman  is  likely  to  pull  him  over  a 
precipice,  it  is  plain  that  neither  can  be  justified  in 
proceeding. 

If  anybody  who  is  going  abroad  to  Switzerland  or 
the  Tyrol  wants  a  good  route  suggested  to  him,  and 
does  not  know  much  about  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
oblige  him  through  the  Editors  of  The  Eagle. 

Ipse  Tyro- 
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^JHERE  is  a  well-known  saying  that  coftnects  the 
'"^ii  happiness  of  a  country  with  the  dulness  of 
its  annals.  Let  tl^is  be  the  comfort  of  the 
Chronicler.  If  he  is  dull  the  College  is  happy :  but 
his  news,  though  dull,  is  various,  he  will  linger  no 
longer  on  this  threshold,  but  proceeds  at  once  to 
announce  that 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling  has  been  appointed  Rector  of 
Houghton-Conquest  cum  Houghton-Gildaple,  in  Bedford- 
shire, in  succession  to  the  late  Archdeacon  Rose. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  succeeded  Mr.  Bowling  as  Junior  Bursar, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  Steward  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  been  appointed  Junior  Moderator. 

Mr.  Sandys  and  Mr.  Graves  have  been  appointed  Examiners 
for  the  Classical  Tripos ;  Mr.  Pearson  for  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos ;  Mr.  Gwatkin  for  the  Theological  Tripos. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  been  appointed  to  preach  the  Ramsden 
Sermon  on  Church  Extension  over  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire,  on  Whit-sun  Day,  June  ist. 

Professor  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
Preacher, 

Dr.  Garrett  has  been  appointed  University  Organist. 

A.  H.  Garrod,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

C.  Yule,  B.A.,  is  assisting  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  the  Trinity 
Praelector  of  Physiology. 

The  usual  Commemoration  Service  was  held  in  the  Chapel, 
on  the  6th  of  May.  The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  W.  Hey,  M.A., 
Canon  of  York. 
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At  the  great  meeting  to  raise  a  Memorial  to  the  late 
Professor  Sedgwick,  speeches  were  made  by  The  Earl  of  Powis, 
The  Master,  Professor  Selwyn,  and  Professor  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  during  the 
May  Term,  on  Fridays,  at  3  p.m.,  on  **  Some  Economic  Questions 
directly  connected  with  the  welfare  ofLabofJ* 

Professor  Palmer  read  a  paper  on  April  28th,  1873,  before 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  **(?«  some  so  called  Horite 
caves  at  Beit  fibrin  {Eleutheropolisy 

It  is  likely  that  the  Equatorial  Telescope  belonging  to  this 
College  (which  it  will  be  remembered  has  seen  service  in 
Spain  on  the  occasion  of  the  total  eclipse  of  1870)  will  be 
borrowed  for  the  observation  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  in  1874. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  a  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
Sun  throughout  the  24th  of  March  by  some  undergraduate 
members  of  the  College,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  one 
of  the  lecturers,  in  order,  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  transit  across 
the  Sun  of  the  supposed  intra-mercurial  planet.  Mr.  Hind 
had  calculated,  from  M.  Lescarbault's  and  other  observations, 
that  a  transit  should  occur  on  that  day.  No  planet  was  seen. 
The  Sun  was  obscured  during  part  of  the  morning  by  fog, 
and  of  the  afternoon  by  cloud,  but  was  clear  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

The  quadrant,  mentioned  in  Vol.  vii.,  p.  335,  as  missing, 
has  been  discovered  in  a  turret  in  the  occupation  of  Professor 
Mayor,  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  old  College  Observatory, 
together  with  some  other  instruments  belonging  to  the  College ; 
they  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory.  These 
instruments  are  now  in  a  rusty  and  almost  useless  state. 

The  Flower  Show  of  the  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  College  Grounds  on  Wednesday,  21st  May, 
1873.  The  day  was  very  wet,  and  the  attendance  not  so 
brilliant  as  usual. 

Mrs.  Ann  Fry's  Hebrew  Scholarship  has  been  thrown  open 
to  all  B.A.  Members  of  the  University.  The  examination  took 
place  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  May,  1873. 

The  following  University  distinctions  have  been  gained  by 
Members  of  the  College  : 

Chancellor^ s  Classical  Medal,--'!.  E.  Page,  B.A. 
Porutis  Medal  {Latin  Hexameters), — H.  Wace. 
Porson  Prize  {Greek  Iambics),-— 11.  "VVace. 
Norrisian  Prize.—C  B.  Drake,  M.A. 

The  following  were  in  the  First  Class  of  the  Volunfea^ 
Classical  Examination : 

Baker,  Batten,  Freese,  Logan,  Moser,  Moss,  Raynor,  G.  S.,  TiDyanL 
Williams,  W.  G.  • 

Moral  Science  £xamination,^Fiest  Class :  Cunyngliame. 
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Degrees  conferred  in  the  Lent  Term,  1873  : 
M.A. — February  i^thy  'Bizji  £. ;  March  6th,  Burgess,  S. ;  March  20th, 
Banham,  H.  F. 

Degrees  conferred  in  the  Easter  Term,  1873  : 

M.A.— 3fay  1st,  Davies,  R.  P. ;  Fallow,  T.  Mc.  A. ;  GreenhiU,  A.  G., 
(Fellow);  Kiddle,  F.  G. ;  Levett,  E.  L.,  (Fellow);  Noon,  J.;  Noras, 
L.  C.  C.  R.;  Park,  R.;  Pate,  H.  W. ;  Pendlebur^ R.,  (Fellow);  Ryder, 
A.  C.  D. ;  Saward,  R.,  (Fellow) ;  Spencer,  T.  B. ;  Thompson,  G. ;  Watson, 
Frank,  (Fellow) ;  Whitaker,  G.  H„  (Fellow) ;  Wilson,  D.  H.  May  i  WA.— 
Clark,  J. ;  Dixon,  R.  F. ;  Drew,  C.  E. ;  Evans,  L.  H. ;  Fagan,  C.  C.  T., 
(proxy);  Hathomthwaite,  T.  T.,  (proxy);  Peake,  J.  D.;  Smith,  R.  K.; 
WOkms,  A.  S.  May  29/A.— Badcock,  E.  B.;  Cassels,  J.  W.;  Crooke, 
C.  H. ;  TefFerson,  J. ;  Reece,  A.  D. 

L.L.M.  (prios  ilL.A.y~May  1st,  Eamshaw,  S.  W. ;  May  29th,  Sanders, 
S.J. 

Musical  Society. — ^A  Concert  was  held  on  the  19th  May, 
in  the  Large  Room,  at  the  Guildhall,  when  the  following 
selection  was  performed : 

PART  I. 

Psalm  cxxx ^ Ch.  Gounod, 

Ths  Creation  (Part  third) Haydn. 

PART  n. 
Romaaza  and  Rondo  from  the  *  CoKOfNATiON'  Concerto  (in  D  jsunor).,Mogart. 
Cantata *  May  Day  * Macfarren. 

No.  I.    The  Choosing  of  the  Queen. 

No.  2.    The  'Hunt's  Up.» 

No.  3.    The  Queen's  Greeting. 

No.  4.    The  Revels. 

The  OflScers  of  the  Club  are : 

president : — R.  Pendlebury,  M. A. 
Secretary ;— R.  Northall  Laurie. 
Treasurer  :^11,  S.  Foxwell,  B.A. 
Conductor  :^G.  M.  Gairett,  Mus.D. 


Committee : 
F.  J.  Lowe. 
H.  H.  Cunnynghame. 
B.  Reynolds. 
H.  C.  M.  Barton. 


The  Cricket  Club. — ^The  OflScers  for  the  season  1873 
have  been  as  follows: 

P^wident^Ktv,  E.  W.  Bowling.        I         Captain— T,  Latham. 
Secretary— J.  M.  Batten.  |  Treasurer --O,  S.  Raynor. 

Extra  Officers  to  act  on  CommitUe—Vf.  H.  Fawkes  and  J.  A.  Piatt. 

The  first  match  of  the  season  was  the  College  Eleven  v.  Fifteen  Freshmen, 
with  J.  M.  Batten,  Capt.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  2qth  and  26th. 
The  Freshmen  made  268,  the  chief  scores  being  j.  B.  Lloyd,  51 ;  W.  J. 
^ord,  26 ;  EJl.  Stuart,  24 ;  J.  Luxton,  30 ;  R.  C.  S.  Carew,  30 ;  J.  M. 
Batten,  24.    T^e  Eleven  scored  224,  T.  Latham  making  109,  not  out. 

St.  John^s  V.  Trinity  Hall,  May  3rd.    St.  John's,  ist  innings,  1 14 ;   2nd, 

S5  for  one  wicket.  Tnnity  Hall,  ist  innings,  1^3.  Ford  and  Latham  were 
le  chief  contributors  in  our  Eleven  with  28  and  27 ;  whilst  C.  U.  Beresford 
and  G.  H.  Goldnrv  for  Trinity  Hall  scored  respectively  47  and  43.  It  being 
a  one  day  match  Trinity  Hall  won  by  19. 

St»  John^s  V.  Etceteras,  May  8th  and  oth.  Etceteras,  ist  ionings,  z  10  ; 
chief  scores:  D.  R.  Hunter,  30;  R.  P.  Luscombe,  34;  2nd  innings,  71, 
J.  C.  Patteson,  not  out,  28.  St.  John's,  ist  innings,  126,  Latham  scoring  41 ; 
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2nd  innings,  56  for  4  wickats.  Thus  we  woi\  by  6  wickets.  The  bowling  of 
F.  Price  in  jnd  innings  of  Etceteras  was  very  good ;  he  took  8  wickets,  4 
being  clean  bowled. 

St,  JohrCs  V.  yesus^  Jesus  Close,  May  17th.  A  very  exciting  match,  our 
Eleven  eventually  winning  by  2  runs.  During  the  Jesus  innings  Latham  made 
a  very  fine  one-handed  catch  in  the  long  field.  St.  John's,  172  :  Simmonds, 
retired,  40;  Price,  34;  Batten,  29.  Jesus:  170,  F,  L.  Clements,  35;  iC  H. 
Kemp,  27 ;  W.  H.  Turner,  28. 

St,  yohh*s  V,  Corpus f  May  19th  and  20th.  This  was  a  very  hollow  a£Fair ; 
but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  our  opponents  had  lost  several  of  their  first 
Eleven.  CorpuSi  ist  innings,  27 ;  2nd  innings,  169.  Holland,  40 ;  H.  P. 
Hayman,  49;  S.  C.  Newton,  49.  St.  John's,  289:  Batchelor,  123  ;  Batten, 
66;  Sturt,  26.  In  the  ist  innings  of  Corpus,  Batten  got  5  wickets  in  5 
successive  balls. 

The  New  Pavilion.— 'The  fund  for  building  a  Pavilion  and 
Lodge  in  the  Cricket  Field  has  been  augmented  by  a  further 
gift  of  /"loo  by  the  Racquet  Courts  Company.  In  addition 
to  this,  £2^$  has  been  collected  in  the  College. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Thoday  has  been  accepted  for  the  build- 
ing, the  amount  of  which  is  /'1085,  which  was  the  lowest  of 
four  tenders.  The  building  will  be  commenced  at  once« 
several  gentlemen  •  having  undertaken  to  lend  money  to  com- 
plete the  building  in  case  the  subscriptions  are  not  sufficient. 
It  will  be  finished  in  time  for  the  Football  Season.  Energetic 
efforts  will  be  made  to  raise  the  required  amount  before 
Christmas,  when  the  payments  will  have  to  be  completed. 

Boating.— =The  Lent  Term  L.  M.  B.  C.  Scratch  Fours  came 
off  on  Saturday,  March  22nd ;  six  boats  started.  The  winning 
crew  were: 


Barlow  (dvncr) 

2  ^iihiil 

3  w.  Carless 


J.  Livesy  {^Iroke)        /^ 
C.  BayaJd  (cox)         ^ 


Tr^a^r^  :—K.  Merivale 
Zrd  Captain ;— W.  Carless 
4/A  Captain ;— W.  Rainsf<*d 
5/A  Captain  :— £.  B.  Moser 


Officers  for  the  May  Term : 
President : — Rev.  E.  Bowling 
jst  Captain ;— H.  D.  Bonsey 
2nd  Captain  ;— B.  E.  Sawyer 
Secretary : — H.  Brooke 

The  Bateman  Pair  Oars  were  rowed  for  on  March  27th;. 
the  winners  were: 

W.  Carless  (bow).  £.  E.  Sawyer  {stroke). 

The  May  Races  commenced  on  Monday,  May  19th.    The 
following  was  the  order  of  starting : 

FIRST  division. 

9  King's 

10  Sidney  Sussex 

11  Second  Trinity 

12  First  Trinity  3 
15  Caius 
14  St.  Catharine's 


1  Lady  Margaret 

2  Jesus 

3  Tirst  Trinity 

4  Third  Trinity 

5  First  Trinity  2 

6  Corpus  Chnsti 

7  Trinity  Hall 

8  Emmanuel 


15  Christ's 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


eueens* 
lare 
Trinity  Hall  2 
Caius  2 

Corpus  Christi  2 
Third  Trinity  2 
Lady  Margaret  2 


8  St.  Peter's 


9  First  Trinity  4 

10  Pembroke 

1 1  Tesns  2 

12  Lady  Margaret  3 

13  Magdalene 

14  Downing 

15  Trinity  Hall  3 


The  first  nifht  the  1st  boat  rowed  over  head  of  the  river.  The  2nd  boat 
bumped  3rd  Trmity  2nd  boat.    The  3rd  boat  rowed  over. 

Uu  second  night  the  ist  boat  rowed  over.  The  2nd  boat  bumped  Corpus 
2nd  boat.    The  3rd  boat  was  bumped  by  Downing  ist  boat. 

The  third  night  the  1st  boat  was  bumped  b^  ist  Trinity  1st  boat,  to 
which  Jesus  ist  boat  had  succumbed  on  the  previous  night.  The  2nd  boat 
bumped  Trinity  Hall  2nd  boat.  The  3rd  boat  was  bumped  by  Trinity  Hall 
3rd  Doat. 

The  fourth  night  the  1st  boat  rowed  over,  hard  pressed  by  Jesus  ist  boat. 
The  2nd  boat,  in  consquence  of  their'  bump  of  the  previous  not  having  been 
claimed,  rowed  past  the  Trinity  Hall  2nd  boat,  which  remained  at  its  post. 
The  ^rd  boat  rowed  over.  'This  was  the  last  night  of  the  races  for  the  2nd 
division. 

The  fifth  night  the  1st  boat  rowed  over. 

The  sixth  night  the  ist  boat  rowed  oyex,  thus  remaining,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  races,  secotid  on  the  river. 

The  following  is  the  final  order : 

FIKdT  DIVISION. 


1  First  Trinity 

2  Lady  Margaret 

3  Jesus 

4  First  Trinity  2 

5  Third  Trinity 

6  Corpus 

7  Second  Trinity 

8  Trinity  Hall 


9  King's 

10  Caius 

11  Eihmanuel 

12  Sidney 

13  First  Trinity  % 

14  St.  Catherine's 

15  Christ's 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


1  Christ's  • 

2  Queens' 

3  Clare 

4  Caius  2 

5  Lady  Margaret  2 

6  Trinity  Hall  2 

7  First  Trinity  4 

8  Pembroke 


The  L.  M.  B.  C.  ist  crew  were : 


R.  C.  Haviland  \b^) 

2  W.  Carless 

3  H.  Sawyer 

4  C.  Halliday 

5  H.  Holcroft 


9  Jesus  2 

10  Third  Trinity  2 

11  St.  Peter's 

12  Downing 

13  Trinity  Hall  3 

14  Lady  Margaret  3 

15  Magdalene 


6  W.  H.  Gwillim 

7  P.  J.  Hibbert 

8  E.  E.  Sawyer 

Fi  C.  Bayard  (cox,) 
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The  L.  M.  B.  C.  2nd  crew  were 

—  Cobbold  (how) 

2  G.  A.  Bishop 

3  A.  T.  W.  Thomdike 

4  R.  Merivale 

5  F.  E.  Colenso 

The  L.  M.  B.  C.  3rd  crew  were : 
T.  B.  Nevinson  (bow) 

2  E.  C.  Peake 

3  T.  J.  JPenny 
•4  W.  E.  Koch 


6  H.  C.  M.  Barton 

7  W.  T.  Nd^wtold 

8  G.  G.  Hod««8 

H.  N.  Rooper  (cox.) 


6  G,  R«  Gi:asett 

7  T.  W.  Jeudwine  • 

8  W.J.  F.  Vashon-Baker 
M.  F.  Hilton  {cax,) 


Secretary :'^.  P.  Bavnes,   retired; 
H.  Toir,  elected. 


5  G.  B.  Darby 
•  T.  Ba3mes  rowed  four  on  the  first  night,  but  was  unable,  through  indis- 
position, to  row  during  the  remainder  of  the  races. 

The  Maple  and  Andrew  (Freshmen's)  Sculls  were  rowed 
for  on  May  28th.    The  winner  was  A.  J.  W.  Thomdike. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  L.  M.  B.  C.  held  on  May  29th, 
the  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  October  Term : 
Pnsident  .'-^Key.  C.  E.  Graves.    I    ist  Captain ;— W.  H.  Gwillim. 
2nd  Captain  :— R.  C.  Haviland. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Rev.  £.  W.  Bowling,  the  late  President* 

Debating  Society. — Officers  for  the  Lent  Term : 
President  .'-*H.  Cun3mghaine. 
Vice-President  •— N.  J.  Lyttleton. 
TWitMWfw;— W.  R.  Wareing. 

Officers  for  the  Easter  Term : 
President .''^F.  J.  Lowe.  I  Treasurer:^,  P.  Davies. 

Vice-President ;  - C.  G.  Hildyard.        I  Secretary ;— J.  F.  Skipper. 

'     Officers  for  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  Term : 
President  .'--N,  J.  Littleton.  1  Treasurer  .'—K.  N.  Read. 

Vice-President .'-^U.  Brooke.  |  Secretary  ;— J.  P.  Baynes. 

The  subjects  of  debate  for  the  Lent  Term  (continued  from 
last  number  of  The  Eagle)  were : 

March  13/A.    Proposed  by  Mr.  Hildyard :  «  That  this  house  disapproves 
of  the  classics  forming  the  basis  of  the  higher  education.*'    Speakers :  Ayes, 
Messrs.  Hildyard,  Read,  Torr,  Sollas;  Noes.  Messrs.  G.  Raynor,  Garett,^'r 
"Pavies,  Latham,  Middlemiss,  Cunynghame,  rerdval,  Ratcliffe;  out  0^29 
votes,  II  were  for  the  motion.  • 

.  March  20th,  Proposed  by  Mr.  Skipper :  <'  That  this  house  is  in  Uiwoar 
of  the  parliamentary  suffiage  being  extended  to  women.*'  Speakers :  Aye, 
Mr.  Skipper;  Noes,  Messrs.  Hargreaves,  Brooke,  Trustram ;  out  of  22  votes, 
6  were  tor  the  motion. 

May  %rd.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Hildyard :  "  That  this  house  disapproves  of 
the  game  laws."  Speakers :  Aye,  Mr.  Hildyard ;  Noes,  Messrs.  N.  J.  Littleton, 
Perkes,  Brown,  Davies,  Perdval ;  out  of  20  votes,  x  were  for  the  motion. 

Ma^  1 2th.  Proposed  by  Mr.  HargTeaves  :  "That  this  house  disapproves 
of  capital  punishment."  Speakers :  Aye,  Mr.  Hargreaves ;  No,  Mr.  Trustnun ; 
out  of  15  votes,  6  were  for  jthe  motion. 

The  Society,  at  present,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  as  it  has 
over  240  members,  of  which  130  are  in  residence  at  present, 
and  is  well  off  in  funds.  Members  are  requested  to  send  in 
notices-  of  subjects  they  intend  to  bring  forward  for  debate 
to  the  Secretary. 
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Fellows  of  1 

Terry,  F.  C.  B.,  m.a. 
Thomson,  Rev.F.  D.,  m.a. 
Torry,  Rer.  A.  F.,  m.a. 
tJnderwood,Rev.C.W.,M.A. 
Verdon,  R-  E.,  m.a. 
ffWace,  F.  C,  m.a. 
Walton,  Rev.  T.  I.,  m.a. 
Warren,  Rev.  C,  m.a. 
Watkins,  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 


the  College  and  Mttsters  off  Arte 

Watson,  Rev.  Frederic,  m.a, 
Watson,  Frank,  m.a. 
Webb,  R.  R.,  b.a. 
WetherelU  Rev.  J.  C^  m.a. 
Whitby,  Rev.  T.,  m.a. 
tWhitaker,  G.  H.,  m.a. 
Whiiehurst,  Rev.  J.,  m.a« 
Whiteley,  G.  C,  m.a. 


Adatns,  A. 
Adams,  H.  B.,  b.a. 
Adams,  T.,  b.a. 
Adamson,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Agnew,  G.  W. 
Alexander,  R.  G. 
AUnutt,  S.  S.,  B.A. 
Andrews,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 
Arnett,  B. 

Bainbridj2;e,  Rev.  T.,  b.a. 
Baines,  T. 

Bakewell,  J.  W.,  b.a. 
Barnacle,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 
Barrett,  Rev.  W.  F.,  b.a. 
Batten,  J«  M. 
Bayard,  F.  C. 
Bay  lis,  P.,  b.a. 
Bennett,  H.  R.,  b.a. 
Benson,  R.,  b.a. 
tBenson,  T.  b.a. 
BetheU,  J.  F.  H.,  b.a. 
Bonnett,  J.,  b.a. 
Bonsey,  H.  D. 
Boultbee,  St.  John,  b.a. 
Boycott,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 
Boyd,  J. 

fBoyes,  D.  L.,  b.a. 
Bradshaw,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
Bros,A,  F.Q.,  b.a. 
Brown,  Rev  J.  E.,  b.a. 
Browne,  Rev.  W.  H,,  b.a. 
Bull.  Rev.  W.  L.,  b.a. 
Burges,  E.  T. 
Butler,  A.,  b.a. 
Butlin,  W.  H. 
Callis,  A.  W. 
Oarew,  C.  R.  S. 
Oargill,  Rev.  E.,  b.a. 
Carless,  W. 
Cave,  T. 

Chaplin,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
Chaytor,  E.  C,  b.a. 
Cheeseman,  H.  J. 
ChUd,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
Clare,  O.  L.,  b.a. 
Clark,  D. 

Clark,  W.  J.,  b.a.        [b.a. 
Coipe-ArnoId,Rev.H.F.J., 
Co ites,  A.  E. 
Cobbold,  F.  A, 
Coleby,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 


{contimted) : 

Whitworth,  Rev.W.A.,M.A. 
fWilkins,  A.  S.,  m.a. 
Wiseman, "Rev.  H.  J.,  m.a. 
f  Wilson,  J.  M.,  M.A. 
Wilson,  W.  S..  M.A. 
Wood,  Rev.  A.,  m.a. 

Wood.  W.  S..  B.A. 

fYeld,  Rev.  C,  m.a. 


Bachelora  and  Undergraduatee  ; 

Colenso,  F  E. 
Colenso.  R.  L. 
Collins.  J.,  n  a. 
Cooper,  C.  J. 
Cooper,  G.,  b.a. 
Cooper,  W.  W.,  b.a. 
Cope,  F.  H. 
Cordeaux,  W.,  b.a. 
Cotterill,  H.  B.,b.a. 
•Cowie,  H.  M.,  b.a. 
Cronch,  Rev,  W.,  b.a. 
Cruickshank,  G.  E  ,  b.a. 
Cummings,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
Cunynghame,  H.  H.  S. 
Cars'ham,  Rev.  F.  C,  b,a. 
Cutting,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Dale.  J.  W„  B.A. 
Darby,  R«v.  E.  G.,  b.a. 
Davies,  J.  P.^  b  a. 
Deakin.  J.  £. 
De  La  Rue,  T.  A.,  b.a. 
DeWend,  W.  F.,  B.A. 
Done,  R.  H. 
Duncan,  W.  H. 
Dunn,  J.  C.  b.a. 
Dymock,  II.  Mc  L.,  b.a. 
Edmonds,  W.,  b.a. 
Ellen,  F.  S.,  b.a. 
Evans,  Rev.  A.,  b.a. 
Farler,  Kev,  J.  P.,  b.a. 
Fawkes,  W.  H. 
Fear,  J.  S. 

Field,  Rev.  A.  T.,  b.a. 
fPoote,  J.  A.,  B.A. 
+Forrest,G.  W.,b.a. 
Fox  well,  H.  S.,  B.A. 
Frewen,  E. 
Gaches,  L.  B.,  b.a. 
Garnett,  W.,  b.a. 
Garrett,  E.  W.,  b.a. 
Garrod,  A.  H.,  b.a. 
Genese,  R.  W.,  b.a. 
Gillespie,  R.  A.,  b.a. 
Goldie,  J,  H,  D.,  b.a. 
Grasett.  G,  R, 
Grigg,  A.,  B.A. 
Gwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 
GwUlim,  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  H. 
Hamond,  Rev.  P.  P.,  b.a. 
Hanbury,  W.  P.  J.,  b.a. 


Hanson,  H.  R.,  b.a. 

Hardy,  J.  H. 

Harper.  F.  W.,  b.a. 

Han'ison,  R.  J. 

Haslam,  A.  B.,  b.a. 

Haslam,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 

t Haslam,  P.  W.  C,  b.a. 

Haslam,  S.,  b,a. 

Haslam,  W.  A.,  b.a. 

Haviland,  A.  M. 

Haviiand,  J.,  b.a. 

Hebb,  R.  G.,  b.a. 

Henderson,  J. 

Hibbert,  P.  J. 
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MONTE  ROSA  FROM  MACUGNAGA. 


was  on  July  22,  1872,  that  a  party,  consisting 
of  William  Martin  Pendlebury,  Richard  Pendle- 
bury,  and  myself,  with  Gabriel  Spechtenhauser 
of  Fend,  commonly  called  Gabef*y  and  the  local  guides, 
Ferdinand  Imseng  and  Giovanni  Oberto,  started  to 
attempt  the  Italian' side  of  Monte  Rosa  from  a  point 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macugnaga  glacier,  called  by 
Imseng,  Riicke  JUgi>\ 

We  had  been  travelling  for  soma,  weeks  in  the 
Eastern  Alps,  and  had  reached  Chi«t,.,  .**a  by  way  of 
the  Disgrazia.  Then,  the  party  having  disbanded, 
W.  M,  Pendlebury  and  myself,  with  Gaber,  set  off 
for  Macugnaga,  while  R.  Pendlebury  agreed  to  rejoin 
us  at  Zermatt  after  a  flying  visit  to  Milan;  but  it  so 
happened  that  he  came  up  the  Val  d'Anzasca,  and  that 
on  his  way  he  fell  in  with  one  Ferdinand  Imseng, 
a  guide  unknown  to  fame,  whose  ambition  it  was  to 
ascend  Monte  Rosa  from  Macugnaga,  and  thus  to 
accomplish  a  feat  which  mountaineers  of  greater  ex- 
perience had  been  unwilling  to  attempt.  It  was  soon 
agreed,  though  with  no  votes  to  spare,  that  Imseng 
should  have  a  trial,  and,  the  weather  being  at  length 
good,  we  arranged  to  start  for  'Rticke  Jfigi'  on  the 
following  day. 

From  the  Monte  Moro  hotel,  now  kept  by  the 
brothers   Oberto,  Imseng   pointed  out   the  route  by 

•  He  was  introdticed  to  us,  with  Alois  Ennemoser,  by  the  Herr  Curat 
Senn,  and  has  travelled  with  one  or  more  of  os  in  the  years  1870-72. 
t  This  name  was  written  down  at  Iiaseng's  dictation. 
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3IO  Monte  Rosa  from  Macugnaga. 

which  he  proposed  to  ascend.  The  precipitous  face 
of  tke  mountain,  running  at  first  approximately  from 
north  to  south,  and  then  curling  round  to  the  east, 
was  from  this  point  full  in  view ;  the  Nord  End  being 
to  the  extreme  right,  the  Hochste  Spitze  next  to  the 
left,  and  the  Zumstein  Spitze  further  to  the  left  and 
in  the  bend.  The  Hochste  Spitze  is  described  by 
Mr.  Ball  as  a  double  tooth  of  rock,  of  which  the 
eastern  pinnacle  is  24  feet  lower  than  the  western. 
The  former  pinnacle  may  be  called  the  Osi  Spitze;  the 
latter  is  known  as  the  AUerhochste  Spitze.  The  ridge 
which  leads  up  to  the  Ost  Spitze  runs  about  east  and 
west,  and  is  seen  endways  from  Macugnaga;  but  a 
good  broadside  view  should  be  obtainable  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cuna  di  J*zi.  Between  the 
ridge  in  questipn  and  the  Zumstein  Spitze  is  a  snow 
Sattel,  which  overlooks  the  Grenz  Gletscher,  and 
may  be  called  the  Grenz  SatteL  Imaeng's  plan  was 
to  mount  the  Grenz  Sattel*  and  to  attack  the  ridge 
of  the  Hochste  Spitze  from  its  southern  side. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  we 
set  off  with  Caspar  Burgener  as  porter,  and  reached 
the  plac€f  of  biyquag^in  an  afternoon  stroll  of  four-and- 
a-half  hours ;  the  ro^te  being  at  firsHUjgJ*?^  Belvedere, 
then  to  the  left  up.  the  brpad  and  almost"ili{gl  moraine, 
^nd  lastly  to  the  right,  along  a  ridg«  oftfei^lj^r*"^^ 
and  up  some  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  eastern^  ^^P^ 
which  we  proposed  to  climb.  It  was  not,  hf^^^^^* 
\jdthout  some  controversy  that.  we.  agreed  f^  .^® 
up  our  station  with  np  other  shelter  than  a  %^  ^ 
our  backs.  Gaber  in  particular  hankiered  aftSi  ^^ 
chalets  of  Pedriok),  and  disliked  the  prospect  of  pas^Pj 
the  night  'under  an  icefall,*  with  an  empty  kettle  a5* 
no  fire ;  but  Imseng,  knowing  the  place,  disnaissed  the" 
last  fear  as  groundless,  and,  urging  the  necessity  of 
an  early  start  in  the  morning,  promptly  led  the  way 

•  We  did  not,  however,  complete  the  ascent  of  the  Battel,  but  inclined 
a  little  to  the  right  of  it,  and  took  to  the  rocks  at  their  lowest  point. 
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up  the  rocks  on  the  right,  which,  though  from  below 
apparently  bare,  were  found  to  be  .plentifully  inter- 
spersed with  shrivelled  twigs  of  the  Alpenrose.  Of 
these,  axes  and  fingers  soon  chopped  or  tore  up  an 
abundant  supply.  Then,  after  -a  reconnaissance,  we 
set  off  again,  Imseng  with  a  small  waggon-load  of  ftiel 
scudding  lightly  along,  and  at  length  halting,  some  few 
minutes  before  7  P.M.,  at  a  bleak  but  well-chos^i  spot 
on  the  mountain  side. 

No  long  time  elapsed  before  we  had  set  light  to 
our  roses  and  boiled  some  snow  from  a  couloir  which 
ran  beneath.  Then,  inter  altUy  we  had  time  to  reflect 
on  our  prospects  for  the  night  and  the  following  day* 
The  ascent  which  we  proposed  to  attempt  had  been 
declined  a  few  days  previously  by  Ulrich  and  Christian 
Lauener,.  and  in  1867  by  Christian  Aimer.*  The 
veteran  Lochmatter  had  also  pronounced  against  it, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  Gaber,  more  or  less 
backed  by  one  of  his  Herren,  should  have  felt  qualms 
about  following  an  unknown  local  guide  into  a  region 
which  some  of  the  highest  authorities  on  mountaineering 
had  condemned  as  dangerous.  But  Imseng,  nothing 
daunted,  steadily  maintained  that  his  route  was  com- 
paratively little  swept  by  avalanches,  and  would  be 
reasonably  safe  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  It 
has  been  thought,  notwithstanding,  that  we  showed 
a  want  of  caution  in  imdertaking  the  expedition ;  but 
it  was  natural  that  the  positive  statement  of  a  man  who 
knew  the  mountain,  and  had  examined  the  proposed 
routef  repeatedly  from  difiGsrent  points,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  outweigh  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  less  definite  testimony  on  the  other  side.  At  all 
events  we  might  go  to  the  end  of  the  lower  rocks,  and 
then  turn  back  if  circumstances  proved  unfavourable. 

*  See  ^Alpine  yaumal,*  Vol.  L 

t  In  company^  I  think,  with  Alexander  Burgener.  I  was  told,  in  1870, 
by  Franz  Burgener,  that  some  goides  proposed  to  make  the  afltent,  and 
to  ensure  the  popularity  of  the  excursion  by  building  a  hut. 
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Soon,  however,  the  fading  of  the  light  chainged  the 
current  of  our  thoughts,  and  warned  us  that  whatever 
might  be  in  store  for  us  on  the  morrow,  we  were  likely 
to  find  our  present  quarters  of  the  coolest.  We  had 
had  experience  of  chalets  in  descending  order  of  comfort, 
from  the  luxurious  hay  bam  of  Wexegg  to  the  open 
cheese  shed  of  Porcellizza,  but  a  lower  depth  seemed  now 
to  be  reserved  for  us  under  the  siracs  of  Monte  Rosa. 
The  night,  however,  was  passed  more  comfortably  than 
we  had  any  right  to  anticipate,  the  temperature  being 
remarkably  moderate  for  the  situation.  Lying  with  our 
backs  to  a  low  wall  of  rock,  and  our  feet  sloping 
towards  the  moraine  of  the  Macugnaga  Glacier,  we 
settled  down  as  best  we  could;  a  scientific  member 
of  the  party  speculating  what  would  become  of  us  if 
the  laws  of  friction  should  be  repealed  during  the  night. 
Each  Herr  coiled .  himself  up  in  a  blanket,  while  the 
three  guides  and  the  porter,  having  only  one  between 
them,  lay  closely  packed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fire.  Imseng,  with  no  extra  covering  but  a  woollen 
nightcap,  was  quickly  at  his  ease, '  and  proved  to 
our  dissatisfaction  that  he  was  fast  asleep:  the  rest 
appeared  to  sleep  less  soundly ;  but  those  who  watched 
late  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  a  bright  moon 
shining  upon  a  panorama  of  ice  and  snow  which  no 
visitor  of  Macugnaga  will  need  to  have  described. 
About  midnight  Imseng  woke  with  a  slight  shiver 
in  time  to  save  the  last  spark  from  extinction.  This 
led  to  a  general  stir.  Then,  the  fire  having  been  made 
up,  we  once  more  composed  ourselves  till  the  guides 
aroused  us  by  their  preparations  for  breakfast,  which 
was,  after  all,  but  a  very  scanty  meal,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  descending  the  rocks  in  the  dark  to  procure 
snow. 

At  length,  some  time  after  2  A.M.,  the  breakfast  was 
over,  and  everything  seemed  ready.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  putting  on  the  rope  and  making  our  start 
while  it  was  yet  dark,    when   a  deep  roll  from   the 
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.  Zumstein  announced  that  the  avalanches  were  waking 
early.  Gaber  thereupon  put  in  a  final  protest  against 
proceeding,  though  he  is  not  a  man  to  turn  back 
when  an  expedition  is  once  fairly  launched.  *  Guide/ 
said  he,  *  what  think  you  ?  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous ;' 
but  Imseng,  though  with  a  shade  less  of  confidence 
than  overnight,  still  maintained  that  his  route  was 
safe.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  urged 
reasonably  enough  that  the  warmth  of  the  night  must 
have  loosened  the  foundations  of  the  s6racs  and  in- 
creased the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  avalanches. 
Even  Imseng,  as  I  learned  long  afterwards,  shook  his 
head  and  said  that  he  did  not  quite  know,  when  asked 
in  an  undertone  by  R.  Pendlebury  what  he  really 
thought  of  it.  But  in  spite  of  all  whispered  doubts 
the  party  of  progress  remained  steadily  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  we  determined,  without  too  closely  defining 
the  meaning  of  our  sage  resolve,  that  we  would  go 
just  as  far  as  we  could  with  sa%ty  go.  Accordingly 
the-rope  was  put  on,  and  the  start  made  some  /ninutes 
before  half-past  two,  in  the  following  order:  Imseng, 
R.  Pendlebury,  Oberto,  W.  M.  Pendlebury,  Gaber,  and 
myself. 

The  first  few  steps  were  not  encouraging.  We 
groped  slowly  over  the  rocks  to  the  couloir,  where 
the  leaders  floundered  into  a  mass  of  soft  snow,  which 
augured  ill  for  the  condition  of  the  slopes  above  when 
they  should  have  been  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to 
the  action  of  the  sun.  Things,  however,  were  not  so 
bad  as  they  seemed ;  the  main  part  of  the  couloir  was 
hard  enough,  and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  accumu- 
lation at  a  point  near  the  edge  which  gave  ground  for 
apprehension.  Passing  the  couloir  we  came  upon  rocks 
again,  and  then  before  long  to  a  second  couloir  con- 
siderably broader  than  the  first.  Imseng  now  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  go 
straight  up,  while  Gaber  emphatically  dissented,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  crbssing.     Being  some  distance 
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behind  tiie  leader^  and  not  at  onqe  appreciating  the 
situation,  I  assumed  at  first  that  the  dispute  was  about 
*an  unimportant  detail,  and  was  afterwards  led  to 
conjecture  that  Imseng  was  bent  upon  trying  a  morQ 
direct  ascent,  of  which  he  had  held  out  hopes  the 
evening  before.  But  he  was  in  reality  actuated  by 
overmuch  caution  rather  than  by  rashness,  for  as 
the  party  advanced  in  accordance  with  Gaber's  more 
prudent,  though  bolder,  recommendation,*  it  became 
evident  that  we  were  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  strong 
battery  of  s^racs.  One  by  one  we  partially  disappeared 
in  a  deep  furrow,  the  trail  of  some  huge  ice-block  which 
had  plunged  down  the  slope  to  the  glacier  beneath^ 
Then  advancing,  unmolested  as  yet  by  the  enemies 
we  had  most  to  fear,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  stretch  of  good  and  fairly  interesting 
rocks. 

Our  course  having  hitherto  lain  almost  horizontally 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  Zumstein,  we  now  turned  a  few  degrees  to  the 
right  and  commenced  ascending  the  rocks,  rather 
rapidly  than  otherwise,  considering  the  size  of  the 
party.  Our  way  was  for  a  time  safe  and  plain  before 
us;  and,  as  we  struggled  up  the  massive  boulders, 
we  shook  off  the  stagnation  of  the  night,  growing  more 
and  more  convinced  at  eyery  step  that  Imseng  was 
a  true  prophet.  At  length  the  rocks  c^me  to  an  end 
for  a  t^'me,  and  we  emerged  upon  a  precipitous  broken 
snow-slope,  which  was  blocked  along  its  further  side^ 
except  at  the  upper  comer,  where  there  was  a  narrow 
gap  looking  toward  the  Zumstein^  and  surmounted  by 
a  small  but  rather  threatening  s^rac.  As  we  made 
for  this  point,  going  horizontally  along  the  upper  part 

*  The  othei  course  most  have  led  us  into,  difi&culdes.  We  have  alwa^rs 
found  Graber  a  bold  and  judicious  guide,  who  can.  be  trusted  in  tzying 
circumstances.  When  we  had  been  lost  in  a  storm  and  partly  frozen  near 
the  ariU  of  the  Ortler,  it  was  mainly  through  his  sagacity  that  we  were 
enabled  to  complete  the  descent. 
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of  the  isiope^  an  avalanche  Was  observed  t6  break  away 
at.  some  little  distanfeip  below  us.  But  our  route  was 
well  ch6sen;  and  as  we  passed  through  the  gap, 
cautiously  though  without  diflBLculty,  we  could  not  help 
remarking  the  skill  aild  judgment  with  which  we  had 
been  led. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  between  this  and 
the  first  halt  near  the  end  of  the  lower  rocks,  a  little 
before  5  A.M.  At  the  start,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, the  slopes  on  our  left,  as  they  fell  away  in  the 
darkness,  had  of  necessity  seemed  more  formidable 
than  they  really  were ;  and  almost  the  first  thing  that 
the  dawn  revealed  was  a  thick  cloud  which  threatened 
storm  as  it  rolled  over  us  firom  the  valley.  But  soon 
the  clear  light  showed  us  the  true  nature  of  the  work 
before  us;  and  long  before  the  halt  it  had  become 
evident  that  we  had  nothing  td  fear  fi-om  the  weather, 
except,  perhaps,  some  excess  of  heat  that  we  would 
gladly  have  dispensed  with.  At  the  halting-place, 
which  we  thought  safe  and  well  chosen,  we  passed 
a  very  pleasant  five-and-twenty  minutes.  Biit  the  eyes 
of  lookers-on  are  sometimes  sharper,  and  their  im- 
aginations generally  more  lively,  than  those  of  persons 
actively  employed;  to  one  or  other  of  which  causes 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  a  report  afterwards  current 
at  Macugnaga,  that  we  halted  for  breakfast  under  a 
dangerous  cornice,  which  to  the  spectators  who  watched 
us  firom  below  seemed  likely  to  make  short  work  with 
us,  and  which  actually  fell  on  the  third  day  after.  It 
could,  perhaps,  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of  watches 
whether  the  reference  in  this  ruinoiu:  is  to  the  first 
halt,  or  to  a  shorter  one  made  firom  two  to  three  hours 
after,  or  to  a  still  later  occasion  when  we  halted  to 
drink  some  wine  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  last 
s^racs ;  but  if,  as  I  incline  to  suppose,  the  allusion  is 
to  the  first  and  longest  of  these  halts,  I  miist  confess 
that  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  too  hastily  denied 
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that  a  spectator  below  nihay  have  had  the  advantage 
of  us  in  more  than  one  particular. 

The  halt  being  over,  we  proceeded  in  the  general 
direction  of  the*  Sattel,  with  such  deviations  as  the 
nature  of  the  gpround  necessitated;    hut  this  part  of 
the  route  for  some  hours  has  left  so  little  impression 
upon  me  that  I  cannot  describe  it  at  all  in  detail.     I 
remember  only  that  we  found  enough  of  s^racs  and 
crevasses  to*  keep  us  continually  on  the  alert,  and  make 
us  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.    The  snow,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  day  had  been  hard  enough 
to  bring  the  axe  into  requisition,  was  now  rapidly 
softening,    and    kept   the    leader   ftiUy    employed    at 
treading  steps,  which  he  did  very  effectually,  perhaps 
even  causing  delay  by  making  them  better  than  they 
need  have  been.      That    we    made   slow  progpress  is 
evident  from  the  time  which  passed  before  the  final 
rocks  were  reached,  but  that  we  were  not  idle  may 
be  gathered  from  the  rate  at  which  the  hours  flew  by ; 
and  indeed  there  was  more  work  in  the  expedition 
than  had  been  apparent  from  below  to  practised  eyes, 
or  could  have  been  inferred  from  an  estimate  of  the 
verticle  height  to  be  climbed. 

At  length,  wheii  Imseng  had  done  what  might  have 
passed  muster  for  a  good  day's  work,  it  was  suggested 
that  Gaber  should  change  places  with  him.  The  change 
having  been  effected,  we  soon  came  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  route.  Swerving  a 
little  to  the  right,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  edge  of 
a  monster  crevasse  which  coidd  be  made  out  from 
Macugnaga ;  then,  turning  to  the  left,  we  walked  for 
some  distance  along  it  in  the  direction  of  a  promising 
bridge  by  which  we  hoped  to  cross.  Before  the  bridge 
was  an  irregular  mound,  along  the  front  of  which  we 
passed  without  much  difficulty.  Then,  burrowing 
through  the  froth  of  snow  on  its  ftirther  side,  we 
crept  slowly  downward,  leaving  between  us  and  tiie 
crevasse  ^  frail  bar>rier,  on  4he  outside  of  which  our 
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right  arms  were  at  one  point  placed  so  as  to  overhang 
the  brink.  The  next  moment  Gaber  was  at  the  bridge, 
promptly  hacking  at^the  cornice  which  covered  its 
lower  end.  Imseng,  for  some  reason,  seemed  to  think 
this  bridge  impracticable,  and  proposed  to  go  in  quest 
of  another ;.  but  the  sound  of  the  axe  in  front  was  the 
sole  reply,  for  Gaber,  though  by  nature  a  man  of 
the  rocks,  is  fast  developing  an  acquired  taste  for 
crevasses,  and  it  was  no  ordinary  pleasure  for  him  to 
lead  us  over  the  most  voracious-looking  Schrund  that 
it  has  ever  been  his  happiness  to  cross. 

In  the  few  minutes  which  had  elapsed  before  the 
preparations  for  crossing  were  complete,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  situation  from  my  position 
in  the  rear,  which  enabled  me  to  see  underneath  the 
bridge.  The  crevasse  may  have  been  nine  or  ten  yards 
across.  Its  solid  walls  ran  straight  down  till  they  were 
lost  in  the  depths,  except  that  at  one  point  they  in- 
clined inwards,  clamping  between  them  a  large  block 
of  ice,  over  which  the  bridge  itself  was  formed,  and 
which  had  doubtless  fallen  in  the  same  avalanche  that 
had  piled  up  the  mound  behind  us.  The  bridge  proved 
trustworthy,  and  the  abrupt  slope  immediately  above 
was  ascended  without  apparent  risk;  then  we  turned 
back  some  few  degrees  to  the  right,  being  driven  by 
the  nature  of  the  gpround  to  deviate  a  little  from  the 
direction  of  the  Sattel  which  it  was  proposed  to  ascend. 
Before  long,  Gaber,  still  unreconciled  to  the  ex- 
pedition, was  glad  to  resign  the  lead  into  the  hands 
of  Imseng,  who  once  more  went  to  the  front,  and 
continued  there  till  the  rope  was  taken  oflf  in  the 
evening.  The  slope  of  the  mountain  was  now  con- 
siderable, and  the  snow,  as  Gaber  afterwards  described 
it,  *  bad  and  hollow,'  but  there  was  nothing  to  suggest 
extraordinary  risk  so  long  as  we  went  with  caution, 
and  looked  well  to  every  step.  After  a  time,  still 
going  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Sattel,  we  came  to 
a    colossal   s(;rac  heavily  fringed  with  icicles,  under 
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which  we  proceeded  to  pass,  turning  considerably 
more  to  the  right  so  as  to  face  almost  north.  As 
Imseng  laboured  at  the  stepf,  we  had  leisure  to 
examine  the  massive  structure  on  our  left;  but  I 
regpret  that  I  am  unable  to  communicate  any  results 
of  scientific  importance,  for  a  crack  and  a  rattle  put 
an  untimely  end  to  our  observations.  Imseng  with 
a  shout  sprang  forward,  while  the  hindmost  darted 
back,  and  R.  Pendlebury,  in  medio  but  not  tutissimusy 
with  the'  rope  taut  on  either  side,  received  a  smart 
rap  on  the  head  from  a  fragment  of  an  icicle;  W.  M. 
Pendlebury  was  struck  on  the  chest  by  a  larger  block, 
and  although  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the 
circumstance  was  almost  unheeded,  yet  some  days  later 
an  expanse  of  black  and  blue  testified  to  the  severity 
of  the  blow:  Gaber  escaped  with  a  slight  contusion 
above  the  ankle;  I  cannot  answer  for  Oberto,  but 
only  the  first  man  and  the  last  were  wholly  out  of 
the  line  of  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  alarm  was  a  false 
one,  for  after  this  slight  ebullition  the  s6rac  cooled 
down  and  suffered  us  to  pursue  our  way  in  peace, 
though  not  altogether  without  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
the  mountain  had  perhaps  not  done  its  worst. 

After  this  we  plodded  on  for  I  cannot  say  how  long, 
without  seeming  to  encounter  any  difficulty.  We 
looked  upwards  to  the  Sattel,  and  saw  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  reaching  it.  Whether  the  mountain 
was  growing  commonplace,  or  whether  we  were  be- 
coming hardened  to  anything  short  of  the  sensational, 
must  remain  an  open  question;  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  everjrthing  was  going  well,  and  the  idea  of  failure 
had  vanished  from  our  minds,  at  a  moment  when  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  the  most  alarming  situation  of 
the  day.  A  sudden  sliding  of  the  surface  through 
which  we  trod  brought  the  whole  party  to  an  instan- 
taneous halt.  Each  man  planted  himself  is  his  steps, 
and  looked  on  in  silence,  no  sound  being  heard  but 
the  hiss  of  the  snow  as  it  skimmed  down  the  steep 
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slopes  on  every  side.      Perhaps    an    avalanche    was 
comings  perhaps  not ;    we  had  no  means  of  judging 
for  the  moment  which  *of  these  contingencies  was  the 
more  probable.     And  yet  our  feeling  was  one  almost 
of  indifference,  for  the  reason  doubtless  that,  although 
we  may  have  been  in  some  danger,  we  were  absolutely 
free  from  perplexity,  since  nothing  could  now  be  more 
self-evident  than  that  we  must  abandon  the  Sattel,  and 
make  with  all  care  for  the  very  lowest  point  of  the 
rocks  on  its  right.    Accordingly,  it  was  not  long  before 
we  were  again  in  motion.    We  had  waited  for  a  time 
to  see  what  was  coming,  but    the   sliding   went  on 
without    diminution,    and    at    the    same    time,    as    I 
thought,  without  material  increase.     Gaber,  however, 
remarking    that    it    grew    worse    every    instant,    was 
anxious  to  be  at  once  on  the  move,  and  recommended 
very  judiciously  that  we  should  go  some  distance  to 
the  right,  and  then  mount  straight  up  in   a  line  of 
still  snow  under  cover  of  a  s^rac.      He  had  singled 
out  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  slope  was  undisturbed.    The  snow  was  in  motion 
right  and  left,   and  some  distance  in  front,  but  the 
current  immediately  above  was  turned  by  the  s6rac 
itself,  and  poured  off  in  strong  stream  to  the  north. 
At  the  s^rac  we  made  a  halt  and  drank  some  wine, 
feeling  ourselves  for  the  moment    in    a    position    of 
comparative  security,  and  having,  perhaps,  an  irrational 
confidence  that  somehow  we  must  succeed  now  that 
we  were  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  solid 
rocks.       But,  confidence  or  no  confidence,  the  right 
course  was  to  go  on;   for  had  not  retreat  likewise  its 
risks,  which  we  were  in  no  mood  to  under-estimate  ? 
Earlier  in  the  ascent  we  might  well  have  been  turned 
back    by    similar    appearances;    but  with    the   rocks 
now    close    in    front,   and    hours   .of  softening    snow 
behind,   it  was  clear   as  the  day  that  we    must    go 
forward,  since  it  was  no  longer  consistent  with   pru- 
dence to  go  back.     Whether  the  situation  was  really 
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dangerous>  we  were  unable  to  judge.  But  it  was  idle 
to  speculate:  the  practical  issue  had  to  be  tried:  one 
stage  more,  and  then  the  rock — ^perhaps.  Accordingly 
we  passed  under  the  s^rac  to  the  south,  and  scirambled 
up  its  side;  a  piece  of  work  which,  under  more 
fia^vourable  circumstances,  might  have  been  thought 
difficult  We  then  made  for  the  last  s^rac,  which  lay- 
midway  between  us  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  final 
ridge,  and  from  which  a  small  crevasse  ran  down 
obliquely  to  the  right,  so  as  to  separate  us  from  the 
slope  by  which  we  were  to  reach  the  rocks.  The 
snow  here  seemed  better  than  below,  but,  the  incline 
being  greateir,  it  was  deemed  right  to  use  every 
precaution  before  we  fully  committed  ourselves.  Imseng 
was  sent  to  the  front  for  the  first  trial,  and  went  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  own  rope,  now  uncoiled  for  the 
first  time,  while  the  main  body  of  the  party  remained 
well  placed  below;  Gaber  next  followed,  changing 
places  with  R.  Pendlebury;*  then  one  by  one,  we 
stepped  over  the  crevasse,  till  the  last  man  had  left 
his  firm  footing  under  the  s^rac,  and  the  whole  party 
was  laimched  ilTe\rocably  upon  the  slope. 

It  was  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  was  now  at 
hand,  and  that  in  a  brief  space  the  fate  of  the  ex- 
pedition must  be  determined ;  but  we  gave  our  minds 
to  the  work  before  us,  and  wasted  very  little  thought 
on  possible  consequences.  The  snow  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  but  it  bore  the  pressure  put  upon  it, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  calculated  to  cause  un* 
easiness ;  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  recollection  of  what 
we  had  experienced  below,  it  would  scarcely  have 
occurred  to  us  at  this  point  that  there  was  any  danger 
at  all  to  be  feared ;  but,  as  it  was,  we  went  with  the 
utmost  caution,  fully  resolved  that  up  to  the  last  step 


*  The  order  from  this  point  to  the  summit  was  :  Imseng,  Gaber,  Oberto^ 
W.  M.  Pendlebury,  R.  Pendlebury,  myself.  After  reaching  the  ridge,  we 
used  only  our  own  rope,  which  was  lOO  feet  in  length. 
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no  chance  should  be  thrown  away.  I  have  a  snflRciently 
lively  recollection  of  the  scene,  but  there  is  little  that 
I  could  say  by  way  of  description  which  would  not 
be  better  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The 
simple  fact  was  that  six  men,  joined  by  some  fifty 
yards  of  cord,  were  nearing  the  end  of  a  short  steep 
snow-slope.  A  few  steps,  and  the  head  of  the  column 
was  hopefully  near  the  goal,  A  few  more,  with  growing 
confidence  but  undiminished  care,  and  the  last  film 
of  doubt  was  scattered  by  a  subdued  yodel  fpom  Imseng, 
which  announced  that  the  rocks  of  the  *Vorspitse'* 
were  reached,  and  the  day  was  won. 

Up  to  this  point,  as  we  learned  on  the  following 
day,  our  porter  had  been  anxiously  watching  us  in 
company  with  Lochmatter.  Once  they  had  lost  sight 
of  us,  but  we  soon  reappeared,  and  thenceforward 
remained  in  view  until  the  rocks  were  reached.f  The 
time  must  have  passed  slowly  down  below;  but  our 
own  feeling  was  one  of  sheer  amazement,  when  we 
found  that  five  good  hours  had  elapsed  firom  the  first 
halt,  and  eight  hours,  including  one  spent  in  halts,, 
hrom  the  start,  for  our  watches  positively  assured  us 
that  it  was  not  far  short  of  half-past  ten.J 

After  a  few  words  of  consultation  among  the  guides 
we  set  off  again,  going  at  first  to  the  north  of  the 
ridge,  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  Imseng  had 
intended  to  try.  While  we  were  still  on  the  snow 
some  one  had  forboded  that  the  rocks  themselves 
might  present  insuperable  difficulties,  but  Imseng 
pledged  his  word  that    success  was  certain   if  they 

*  Imseng's  expression  for  the  Ost  Spitze. 

t  Burgener  then  returned  to  Macugnaga,  and,  starting  at  midnight, 
brought  our  knapsacks  over  the  Weissthor  to  the  Riflfel. 

%  We  had  expected  to  clear  the  snow  much  earlier,  otherwise  the  ex- 
pedition might  have  been  abandoned.  We  lost  time,  doubtless,  by  letting 
one  guide  lead  almost  without  intermission.  The  eastern  slope  of  Monte 
Rosa,  being  fully  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  became  less  safe  towards 
midday;  and  for  this  reason  the  descent  from  Monte  Rosa  to  Macugnaga 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  recommended. 
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ccmld  once  be  reached.  I  had  myself  put  the  que^cxi 
both  over  night  and  in  the  mornings  and  had  extracted 
from  him  the  jEurther  assurance  that^  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  we  might  cross  the  Sattel  and  find  an 
escape  by  the  route  of  the  Sesia  Joch;  but  as  for 
the  rocks,  he  had  seen  them  from  above,  and  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  they  might  be  dimbed.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  we  did  not  approach  them 
in  the  way  that  he  had  planned,  nor  do  I  think  it 
likely  that  he  had  surveyed  our  actual  route  in  detail ; 
but  we  were  more  than  nine  hours  of  daylight  to 
the  good,  which  gave  time  enough,  though  none 
to  spare. 

For  the  first  few  steps  the  rocks  were  not  steep, 
but  they  were  interspersed  with  some  patches  of  snow 
and  ice.  Afterwards  they  became  steeper,  and  we 
ascended  hy  a  sort  of  guUy,  inclining  a  little  to  the 
north;  the  climbing  being  perhaps  intermediate  in 
difficulty  to  that  in  the  Zermatt  and  Breuil  ascents  of 
the  Matterhonu  Once  only,  as  we  were  passing  up, 
and  along  the  face  of  a  wall  on  the  left,  we  came  upon 
a  weak  point  in  the  ledge,  which,  however,  was  easily 
detected.  Afirer  a  while  we  crossed  over  to  a  wall 
on  the  right,  and  there  spent  much  time  in  quenching 
our  thirst  from  a  rock  of  more  than  average  dampness. 
In  this  halt  and  another  of  like  nature,  some  hour 
and  a  quarter  or  more  may  have  been  consumed; 
for  we  concluded  a  little  prematurely  that  we  could 
now  aflFord  to  loiter.  At  one  point,  which  I  cannot 
precisely  fix,  we  encountered  an  obstacle  in  the  shape 
of  a  smooth  inclined  slab,  which  no  one  man  alone 
would  have  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  surmount; 
accordingly  Imseng  was  first  pushed  up,  and  the 
rope  was  then  for  once  brought  2u:tually  into  use 
instead  of  being  worn  merely  by  way  of  precau- 
tion. The  next  thing  that  I  remember  is  our  arrival 
at  a  point  on  the  backbone  of  the  ridge,  from  which 
we  looked   down  to  the  Grrenz  Sattel,  on  the    left; 
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the  Silber  Sattel  and  the  Nord  End  being    to   our 
right  front.     . 

Although  we  had  now  been  for  a  long  time  on 
the  rocks,  some  good  work  remained  to  be  done  before 
the  ascent  even  of  the  eastern  peak  was  accomplished — 
a  peak  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  history 
of  mountaineering  to  be  called  by  a  distinctive  name, 
whether  Ost  Spitze  or  any  other,  since  it  was  ascended 
from  the  Silber  Sattel  before  the  AUerhochste  Spitze 
had  been  reached,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  true  summit 
by  a  gap  which  was  described  as  quite  impassable. 
But  we  felt  that  the  gap  must  now  be  passed,  and 
passed  it  was,  though  with  what  degree  of  difficulty 
I  can  scarcely  say,  for  the  inclination  to  discriminate 
was  fast  evaporating.  The  complete  ascent  of  the 
ridge  was  to  occupy  us  for  what  remains  of  five  hours 
when  the  duration  of  the  long  halts  already  mentioned 
is  subtracted ;  and,  whether  because  the  time  was  long, 
or  because  we  had  expected  it  to  be  shorter,  our  fresh- 
ness showed  signs  of  wearing  off  before  the  summit- 
cross  was  seen  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  Ost  Spitze ; 
so  that,  without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  the  rocks, 
we  began  to  whisper  that  we  had  had  enough,  con- 
sidering that  the  sun  had  all  day  poured  an  unwelcome 
blaze  upon  us,  after  perversely  refusing  to  show  us 
a.  view  from  some  half-score  of  peaks  that  we  had 
climbed  before.  No  vestige  of  doubt  survived  to  make 
our  toil  interesting;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
work  on  and  long  for  the  end.  Upwards  again  over 
walls  and  towers  and  pinnacles — to  which  may  some 
future  chronicler  do  fuller  justice — and  down  and 
outside  projecting  rocks,  and  round  them  to  the  right, 
and  once  more  up,  till  at  length  the  last  impossibility 
way  fairly  vanquished,  and  the  labour  of  thirteen 
hours  was  brought  to  a  successful  close.* 

*  The  following  new  route  up  Monte  Rosa  may  be  suggested  as  worth, 
trying : — Mount  the  Grenz  Sattel  from  the  Riffel,  and  complete  the  ascent 
from  this  point,  according  to  Imseng's  original  plan. 
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The  usual  bantjuet  followed,  and  does  not  need  to 
be^particularly  described ;  but  the  champagne  of  victory 
had  been  left  behind,  for  it  was  voted  tempting  fate 
to  speak  even  with  an  *  If '  of  reaching  the  summit.  The 
general  view  was  good,  excepting  the  extreme  distance, 
and  we  could  see  down  under  a  cloud  to  Macugnag^. 
By  one  Tialf  of  the  party  the  Matterhom  was  now  for 
the  first  time  seen  close  at  hand.  As  Imseng  inspected 
it,  he  augured  that  there  was  still  too  much  snow 
upon  it;  for  it  was  the  desire  to  ascend  this  peak 
that  had  brought  us  into  the  neighbourhood,  although 
Monte  Rosa  had  been  taken  by  the  way. 

A  little  before  4  o'clock,  after  a  halt  of  half-an- 
hour,  we  started  for  the  descent  in  the  fresh  tracks 
of  a  party  from  the  Riffel.  Below  the  Sattel  the  snow 
was  extremely  deep,  and  we  were  frequently  reminded 
that  there  were  crevasses  under  fijot;  but  at  lengthy 
after  all  delays,  we  came  to  the  rocks^of  Auf  der  Platte, 
and  our  troubles  were  at  an  end.  We  reached  the 
Riffel  at  about  8.30  p.m.,  or  upwards  of  eighteen  hours 
from  the  time  of  start.  Imseng  was  giving  me  his 
autobiography — how  that  he  was  a  Saas  man,  and 
related  to  the  well-known  mountaineering  curi  of  that 
place,  who  was  drowned  three  years  before  in  the 
Mattmark  Sea;  had  t)een  settled  for  some  time  in 
Macugnaga;  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  though, 
by  the  way,  he  looked  younger;  was  a  Jdger  by 
profession,  but  also  worked  in  the  mines — when  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  an  electric  flash  from  the 
left,  a  signal  from  the  Zermatt  cahane  to  the  lower 
world.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  we  reached  the 
hotel,  already  ftiU  to  overflowing,  and  ordered  dinner 
with  a  quiet  mind,  reflecting  that  a  blanket  and  a 
doorstep  would  reproduce  all  the  accommodation  of 
*Rttcke  Jagi;'  but  in  due  time  it  was  announced  that 
there  was  prepared  for  us  'das  schonste  Zimmer  im 
ganzen  Hause,'  to  wit  the  drawing-room,  where  we 
slept  in   dreamless  state,  till   roused    at    six    by  the 
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general  stir  to  see  the  first  party  of  the  season  on 
their  way  to  the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn.* 

*  Young  Peter  Taugwalder,  having  crossed  the  Matterhorn  with  ns  from 
Zermatt  to  Breuil  (July  24  and  25)  is  now  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the 
scene  of  the  accident  of  1865  is  still  traversed.  Under  his  lead  things 
went  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  He  showed  a  little  anxiety  before 
beginning  the  descent,  but  was  soon  reassured  when  he  found  that  the 
last  man,  Graber,  was  to  be  trusted. 

C.  T. 


ANTICIPATION, 

Dim,  dark,  and  dreary  dawns  the  day. 
Chill  cloudy  vapours  climb  the  cliff, 
Nor  shows  a  single  sail  or  skiff 

About  the  billow-broken  bay. 
'Yet  wherefore  does  the  muffled  roar 
The  surging  sea-surf  makes  aloof. 
And  winds  that  whistle  round  the  roof 

Serve  but  to  make  my  spirit  gay? 
Thy  coming  casts  a  light  before 

That  drives  all  thought  of  care  away. 


VOL.  VIU. 
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HOW  TO  GET  INFLUENCE. 

Part  I.— The  Wrong  Way. 

HAD  been  some  six  years  in  orders,  when  the 
increasing  population  of  the  parish,  and  the 
increasing  age  of  the  rector,  induced  him  to 
give  a  title  to  another  cixrate. 

Wauters,  my  new  colleague,  was  a  very  good  fellow  : 
but,  like  most  young  deacons,  largely  gifted  with  zeal> 
untempered  by  discretion,  and,  with  the  very  best 
intentions,  always  getting  into  hot  water.  It  was  his 
fixed  idea  that  a  curate  was  a  man  of  great  importance : 
Estimating  the  value  of  his  sermons  by  the  difficulty 
he  found  in  composing  them,  he  ftdly  expected  to 
evangelise  the  nation  before  he  had  done.  As  for 
his  present  parish,  it  was  a  mere  first-fruits  of  success 
that  he  expected  to  gamer  in  a  few  years.  Social 
influence,  however,  was  his  great  hobby;  and  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  this  influence  he  was  always 
getting  mixed  up  in  the  queerest  company  in  his 
endeavour  "to  get  hold  of  the  laity" — ^that  was  his 
favourite  phrase;  "only  get  hold  of  them,  mix  with 
them,  talk  to  them,  let  them  feel  the  power  of  your 
mind,  and  it's  astonishing  the  influence  the  church 
could  obtain. 

One  day  when  he  was  holding  forth  upon  the  ac- 
customed theme  of  "getting  a  hold  upon  the  laity" 
I  told  him  the  story  about  "catching  a  Tartar:"  he 
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remarked  that  it  was  a  very  clever  story,  without  the 
least  idea  of  making  a  personal  application.  A  little 
common  sense  would  have  shewn  him  that  hard  headed, 
shrewd  artisans,  who  used  their  votes  and  read  news- 
papers, were  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  ideas 
of  a  young  man  just  entering  upon  life. 

In  his  search  after  influence,  and  in  imitation  of 
a  well-known  clergyman,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  Wauters 
had  been  persuaded  to  have  his  name  proposed  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Free  Masons'  Lodge  that  met 
in  the  town.  I  was  trying  to  make  him  see  that  where 
Dr.  K — ,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  talent,  had  succeeded, 
he  might  egregiously  fail.  I  might  as  well  have  talked 
to  the  wind. 

"  Whatever  possessed  you  to  do  it  ?"  I  said.  "  You 
get  influence;  why  you  could  not  influence  a  child." 
I  was  put  out  and  perhaps  spoke  strongly. 

"  Oh !  I  assure  you  I  am  getting  a  great  deal  of 
influence.  There's  Mrs.  Timson  (the  wife  of  the  greatest 
sot  in  the  place)  told  me  the  other  day  that  her 
husband  had  been  quite  an  altered  character  ever 
since  I  spoke  seriously  on  the  evil  of  drink:  if  he 
only  could  get  decent  clothes  he  would  come  to  church 
regular."  Wauters  spoke  as  if  Timson  had  previously 
considered  drinking  a  virtue,  and  would  leave  it  oiF 
when  he  knew  that  it  was  vicious ;  or  as  if  my  friend's 
sound  but  slightly  commonplace  arguments  would 
reform  a  drunkard  to  whom  ruined  health  and  ragged 
children  and  desolate  home  appealed  in  vain.  In  the 
end  the  man  got  the  clothes,  and  of  course  sold  them 
and  got  drunk  on  the  proceeds,  in  preference  to  re- 
forming and  coming  to  church. 

But  to  return  to  Freemasonry.  As  a  last  chance 
I  tried  to  take  another  view  of  the  matter.  "  How  will 
you  bear  the  branding,"  I  said,  trying  to  look  serious ; 
"you  are  aware  that  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
is  branding  the  naked  flesh  with  a  hot  iron." 

"Oh!    well,  you   know,   that   did   frighten    me   at, 
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first;  but  Smith,  who  is  going  to  propose  my  name, 
assured  me  that  that  ceremony  is  dispensed  with  in 
the  case  of  the  clergy/'  My  eflforts  were  vain,  and 
Wauters  was  duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  elected  as 
a  Free  and  Accepted  Mason. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  the  great  duty  of  a  Free- 
mason is  to  look  solemn  whenever  the  secrets  of  the 
Society  are  mentioned,  and  be  as  social  as  possible 
at  the  meetings ;  that  the  great  secret  is  that  there  is 
no  secret.  But  the  new  member  was  not  a  man  to 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  new  position.  To  hear  him 
you  might  think  that  the  importance  of  Masonic 
business  was  at  least  equal  to  a  State  secret.  I  have 
known  him  produce  quite  a  sensation  at  a  dinner-party 
by  getting  up  suddenly  and  holding  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  his  host,  of  which  we  could  only  catch 
such  expressions  as  "  very  son^  to  leave — must  excuse 
me — lodge  night — matters  of  deepest  importance — 
must  attend : "  the  whole  delivered  with  great  gravity, 
as  if  the  fate  of  the  Royal  Family  were  in  con- 
sideration, and  Wauters  himself  was  the  only  upholder 
of  the  principle  of  hereditary  government. 

Such  constant  care  as  this  could  not  go  unrewarded, 
and  W.  shortly  became  chaplain  to  the  lodge.  This 
was  a  gfreat  opportunity;  for  the  lodge  cordially  re- 
cognising the  principle  that  every  one  should  pay  his 
own  expenses,  gave  him  carte  blanche  in  the  matter 
of  uniform. 

Messrs.  Cope  and  Alb,  the  gpreat  vestment  makers, 
were  applied  to  on  the  subject;  they  gave  the  rein 
to  their  imagination,  and  produced  eflFects  of  the  most 
novel  and  gorgeous  description.  There  was  an  apron 
of  the  whitest  and  softest  leather,  gauntlets,  the  trow^el- 
cleaner,  the  hod-rest,  the  scarf,  and  a  number  of  other 
gimcracks;  white  satin  lace,  and  silver  brocade  were 
freely  used,  and  the  effect  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.     It  was  said  that  Messrs.  A*  and  C. 
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exhibited  the  uniform  of  the  new  chaplain  in  their 
establishment,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  by 
visitors  to  form  part  of  the  vestments  worn  by  prelates 
in  the  Greek  church  ;  but  this  may  have  been  fiction ; 
one  of  those  legends  that  crystallize  round  the  great 
events  of  history. 

However,  if  Freemasonry  had  its  privileges,  such  as 
wearing  vestments,  presiding  at  suppers,  and  obtaining 
influence,  it  also  had  duties  of  which  Wauters  was 
soon  to  feel  the  weight.  The  Freemasons  in  R.  were 
mostly  of  that  respectable  class  who  can  afford  a  good 
supper  once  a  month,  but  there  were  others  at  a 
distance  not  so  blessed  by  fortune. 

One  day,  as  W.  was  passing  a  tramp's  lodging- 
house  in  his  district,  a  seedy,  dirty  stranger  advanced, 
gave  the  Masonic  grip  and  asked  an  alms.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  if  a  Freemason  hears  of  a  brother 
in  distress  he  is  bound  to  relieve  him,  "  unless  he  can 
refer  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  lodge." 

It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  a  public  under- 
standing with  seedy  and  needy  strangers  by  means 
of  signs  unintelligible  to  the  police,  and  therefore 
suspicious,  and  likely  to  lead  into  trouble  should  robbery 
be  committed  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  Wauters  was 
not  a  man  to  flinch  from  his  duties :  moreover,  he  did 
not  know  the  saving  clause  of  the  rule  quoted  above. 
He  took  the  Mason  home,  and  supplied  him  with  clothes 
and  money. 

W.'s  liberality  was  quickly  noised  abroad,  and  the 
number  of  Masonic  visitors  to  R.  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  hardly  a  week  elapsed  without  black 
mail  of  this  description  being  levied  upon  my  poor 
friend. 

At  last  a  Freemason  became  an  object  of  terror  to 
W.,  for  he  knew  what  was  impending ;  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  began  to  make  his  wants  known,  W.  would 
quicken  his  pace:  the  stranger  would  walk  fast,  but 
W.   would   walk  faster,    and  generally  succeeded  in 
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walking  his  companion  either  out  of  sight  or  out  of 
breath.    Thus  he  managed  never  to  hear  the  whole 
of  the  sad  tale  of  woe,  and  could  declare  on  lodge-- 
nights  that  he   had  never   seen  a  brother  Mason   in 
distress  without  giving  him  relief. 

These  tactics  were  diligently  pursued  for  a  few 
months,  until  one  day,  one  ever  memorable  day,  a 
begging  Freemason  again  appeared  upon  the  horizon ; 
W.  started  off  at  a  quick  walk,  but  the  stranger  followed 
him  with  the  greatest  determination,  and  at  last  fairly 
walked  him  down  at  a  peculiarly  dark  and  lonely  part 
of  the  road,  thickly  planted  with  trees.  The  Free- 
mason's chaplain,  however,  was  determined  not  to  be 
done^pretended  to  be  deaf;  pretended  to  have  lost  his 
way;  nay,  pretended  that  he  was  not  a  Freemason  at 
all.  But  this  weak  prevarication  only  seemed  to 
provoke  the  unwelcome  stranger,  who,  finding  W.  at 
his  mercy,  rushed  at  him  and  shouted  (adding  mis- 
pronunciation to  his  other  vices),  "Yer  won't  give  me 
anythink,  yer  mean  screw;  calls  yerself  a  brother 
Mason.  I  rejeks  ye ;  casts  ye  off.  Call  yerself  a  Mason, 
I'll  guv  ye  the  Mason's  g^rip ;"  and  with  that  he  rushed 
at  his  companion,  and  compressing  his  windpipe  with 
the  right  arm,  gave  him  such  a  hug  as  only  a  garotter 
could  achieve. 

Poor  W.  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  the 
brother,  after  rifling  his  pockets  of  everything  valuable, 
made  off  across  the  fields  and  was  never  heard  of 
^gain. 

A  serious  illness  was  the  result  of  this  adventure, 
but  still  more  serious  was  the  ridicule  that  attached 
to  the  affair,  and  another  curacy  shortly  received  my 
friend.  On  parting,  the  rector  expressed  his  sorrow 
at  losing  so  promising  a  subordinate,  hoped  that  his 
after-life  would  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  early  days,  but, 
he  added,  "  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  don't  try 
Masonic  influence  again," 
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Part  II.— The  Right- Way. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  mathematics 
that  the  attractive  power  of  friendship  varies  inversely 
as  the  distance  of  friends.  A  friendship  that  is  all 
absorbing  in  the  matter  of  tea  and  breakfast  when  the 
friends  keep  on  the  same  staircase,  dwindles  when 
they  remove  to  different  courts,  and  altogether,  vanishes 
when  one  of  them  migrates  to  a  distant  college.  In' 
obedience  to  this  law,  the  intimacy  that  subsisted 
between  Wauters  and  myself  whilst  we  were  in  the 
same  parish  vanished  altogether  when  he  removed  to 
his  new  curacy.  Several  letters,  however,  passed 
between  us,  from  which  it  appeared  that  his  views 
were  undergoing  a  change:  in  one  he  remarked,  '^I 
feel  I  am  more  likely  to  gain  influence  over  the  exalted 
powers  and  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  female  mind 
than  over  untutored  radicals."  Again  he  writes,  "  Per- 
sonal and  private  intercourse  with  one  companion  or 
with  several  seated  round  the  domestic  tea-table  is 
the  sphere  in  which  I  am  calculated  to  shine."  M\xed 
with  these  were  many  complaints  of  the  loneliness  of 
lodgings,  and  remarks  on  the  increased  influence  that 
a  suitable  marriage  brought  to  a  zealous  curate; 
following  up  this  clue,  the  sagacious  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  a  few  months  a  paragraph 
in  the  Ttmes^  and  a  parcel  containing  wedding-cake, 
informed  me  that  the  common  lot  of  marriage  had 
fallen  to  Wauters.  Soon  after,  I  saw  his  name  in  the 
list  of  Ecclesiastical  appointments  as  Vicar  of  C. 

Fifteen  long  years  rolled  away  without  giving  me 
a  sight  of  my  friend ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  agreed 
to  take  his  duty  during  his  holiday,  being  chiefly 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  see  how  Wauters  fared  in  his 
search  after  influence. 

The  time  passed  away  pleasantly  enough,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find  out  how  popular  my  old  friend  was. 
The  churchwarden  told  me  that  it  was  hard  to  recognise 
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the  village,  so  numerous  had  been  the  vicar's  changes. 
A  well-considered  restoration,  that  retained  all  traces 
of  the  good  old  times  whilst  removing  the  barbarisms  - 
of  the  Georgian  era,  had,  before  the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  villagers,  changed  their  tumble-dpwn  bam  of 
a  church  into  a  place  where  God  might  be  fitly  wor- 
shipped ;  the  old  choir,  containing  some  of  the  greatest 
reprobates  in  the  parish,  had  been  routed  out,  and  a 
well-taught  train  of  white-robed  choristers  installed  in 
their  places ;  no  longer  did  the  "  hanthem,"  a  compli- 
cated kind  of  discord  sung  in  parts,  vex  the  &^x%  of 
the  worshippers,  but  the  singing  was  of  that  simple 
yet  devotional  character  in  which  all  the  congregfaidon 
could  and  did  join.      Nor  were  the  vicar's  changes 
confined  to  the  church  alone :  Wauters  lived  among  his 
people   and   for  them;    education    was    promoted  by 
efficient  schools ;   coal  clubs  and  clothing  clubs  helped 
the  poor  by  teaching  them  to  help  themselves. 

As  I  visited  the  people  in  their  home,  the  good 
done  by  Wauters  shone  out  more  conspicuously. 
In  one  cottage  people  living  in  open  sin  had  been 
persuaded  into  marriage;  children  had  been  brought 
to  school,  and  they  in  their  turn  persuaded  their 
parents  to  come  to  church.  The  people  looked  to  the 
vicar  for  advice :  he  it  was  who  settled  their  differences ; 
he  stood  as  a  mediatof  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
preaching  forbearance  to  the  one,  respect  and  deference 
to  the  other.  "What  would  the  vicar  say?"  was  the 
thought  uppermost  in  the  cottagers'  minds,  not  that 
the  vicar  said  much,  for  he  never  attempted  to  dictate, 
and  only  gave  advice  when  it  was  asked  for  and  when 
it  would  be  usefiil. 

I  was,  however,  not  sorry  when  my  term  of  office 
was  over.  The  vicar  was  evidently  a  very  important 
man,  and  really  they  seemed  to  like  him  better  than 
me ;  they  were  glad  to  see  my  face,  but  it  was  because 
they  expected  to  have  some  news  of  the  vicar.  I 
actually  saw  the  squire  asleep  when  I  was  preaching 
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my  dslebrated  sermon  on  the  Apostolical  Succession, 
and  he  t9ok  an  opportunity  of  saying  "  Ah !  we  had  such 
a  beautiful  sermon  on  that  text  three  months  back." 
This  was  embarrassing;  when  I  preach  I  don't  like 
to  be  reminded  of  beautiful  sermons  on  the  same  text ; 
I  was,  therefore,  glad  to  welcome  my  old  friend  on 
his  return.  He  seemed  much  the  same  as  usual,  but 
fatter,  and  looking  as  if  a  walking  match  with  a  vagrant 
Freemason  would  do  him  good. 

"Well,  old  friend,"  I  said,  on  parting,  "you  seem 
to  have  gained  all  the  influence  you  used  to  desire." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  "I  was  wrong  in 
those  days ;  I  am  wiser  now.  I  never  aim  at  obtaining 
influence,  and  simply  content  myself  with  doing  my 
duty." 

Those  who  seek  for  influence  are  seldom  successful 
in  their  search;  the  best  influence  is  that  which  we 
can  all  obtain  by  doing  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us. 
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iOOTS!  waiter!  chambermaid!"  I  shouted, 
after  applying  myself  in  vain  to  the  bells, 
which  bore  their  respective  names.  A  pretty 
girl  in  a  smart  gown  and  pink  cap*-ribbons  at  last 
answered  my  impatient  summons. 

"  As  it's  getting  late  and  I  have  to  be  off  by  the 
early  train  to-morrow,  I'll  not  take-any  supper  to-night, 
Mary,  my  dear ;  but  if  you'll  show  me  Ihe  way  to  the 
smoking-room,  I'll  just  have  a  pipe,  and  then  turn  in." 
"  We  havn't  got  no  reg'lar  smoking-room,  sir." 
"  Then  the  coffee-room,  it  will  do  quite  as  well." 
"  Very  sorry,  sir  but  there's  no  fire,  and  I'm  afeard 
you'll  find  it  cold  without  one ;  you  see  we  never  has 
no  company  whatever  scarcely  this  time  of  year,  least- 
ways, not  enough  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  keep 
a  fire  tRere.  However,  there's  a  capital  one  in  the 
commercial-room,  and  only  one  gent  a-staying  in  the 
house  to-night ;  he  said  he  found  it  so  precious  slow 
by  hisself,  that  he  sent  me  to  ask  master  to  step  up 
and  dnnk  his  grog  with  him:  so  I'm  sure  they'll  be 
happy,  if  you'll  join  them,  sir." 

The  offer  was  a  good  one,  so  I  closed  with  it,  and 
followed  my  smiling  conductress  upstairs. 

Why  is  it,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  the  com- 
mercial-room at  an  inn  is  always  the  most  cheerless 
apartment  in  the  whole  house?  Is  there  some  curse 
which  dogs  that  usefiil  portion  of  the  British  public, 
and  compels  them,  like  the  demons  of  old,  to  wander 
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about  in  waste  places?  in  other  respects  the  fraternity 
of  the  bag  seems  singularly  alive  to  its  own  comforts ; 
why.  then,  I  repeat,  is  it  that  the  room^  they  frequent 
are  invariably  comfortless  ?  for  if  any  of  my  readers 
has  ever  come  across  a  commercial-room,  which  could 
boast  of  any  convenience  or  beauty,  I  should  be  glad, 
to  know  its  locality,  so  remarkable  an  exception  to  the 
rule  would  deserve  special  notice. 

The  apartment  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  an 
average  specimen  of  the  genus;    it  was  square,  with 
a  recess  on  the  left-hand  as  you  entered,  occupied  by 
a  side-board,  which  tried  to  look  like  mahogany  and 
failed  most  signally  in  the  attempt.    The  top.  of  this 
structure  was  garnished  with  long  rows  of  attenuated 
wine-glasses  and  dropsical  tumblers  standing  on  gouty 
feet;   amid  the  shades  beneath  lurked  a  brass-bound 
sarcophagus  originally  intended  to  hold  decanters>  but 
now  degraded  to  the  menial  ofl&ce  of  coal-scuttle.     On 
the  opposite   side   were    two    windows    shrouded    by 
curtains,  the  original  colour  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  determine,  lapse  of  years  and  the  action  of  the  sun 
without  and  tobacco-smoke  within  having  reduced  them 
to  a  neutral  brown  ;  the  floor  was  covered  by  a  species 
of  cloth,  known,  I  believe,  in  the  trade  as  Kamptulicon ; 
a  table  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  stained  with 
cycles  of  bygone  beer-pots,  its  only  other  ornaments 
being  an  ink-bottle,  now  dry,  a  few  pens  that  wouldn't 
write,  last  month's  Bradshaw,  and  some  blotting-paper, 
which  had  long  forfeited  all  right  to  the  first  half  of 
its  name;   a  few  wooden   chairs,   a  cracked  looking- 
glass,  sundry  spittoons,   and  a  sofa  so  hard  that  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  ever  have  thought  of  lying 
on  it,  completed  the  category  of  furniture.     The  walls 
were  graced  with  rows  of  pegs,  now  empty ;  from  the 
ceiling  depended  a  gaselier,  one  globe  of  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  broken,  and  the  whole  ai>artment; 
had  a  dingy  fly-blown  appearance,  and  was  impreg-^ 
nated  with  a  strong  odour  of  stale  tobacco.     By  the 
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fire  were  seated  two  individuals,  in  one  of  whom  I 
easily  recognised  the  landlord:  he  was  a  red-faced, 
vulgar  little  fellow,  and  was  smoking  a  yard  of  clay, 
which,  in  conjuction  with  his  own,  he  ever  and  anon 
moistened  with  copious  draughts  from  a  pewter  pot 
that  stood  at  his  elbow.  His  companion,  who  was 
puffing  away  at  the  stump  of  an  ill-conditioned  cigar, 
clearly  belonged  to  that  body  yclept  by  our  forefathers 
"  bagmen,"  but  at  the  present  day  designated  by  the 
more  pretentious  title  of  "  travellers  par  excellence." 

The  genus  "bagman"  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes ;  first  there  is  the  smart  young  man,  who  re- 
presents tailoring  and  draping  establishments,  wears 
clothes  of  the  latest  and  loudest  cut,  cultivates  mous- 
taches, and  aspires  to  the  rank  of  swell ;  there  is  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  party,  who  does  the  business  of  cloth 
or  carpet  manufacturers,  has  a  wife  and  family  of 
embryo  travellers  at  home,  saves  money,  hopes  for  a 
partnership,  and  is  usually  a  Scotchnian;  again  there 
is  the  jewellers'  and  goldsmiths'  traveller,  pompous, 
aristocratic  and  clean  shaven,  dressed  in  black,  with 
a  gold  watch-chain,  and  great  idea  of  keeping  up  the 
dignity  of  the  order ; '  lastly  we  have  the  gent,  who 
takes  orders  in  the  grocery  and  chandlery  line,  generally 
a  middle-aged  man,  once  a  swell,  now  run  to  seed, 
fat,  heavy,  wearing  sham  jewelry  and  dirty  linen,  and 
,  di^laying  a  large  quantity  of  both.  To  the  last  class 
belonged  our  traveller,  a  black-haired,  shabbily-dressed 
individual,  with  straggling  whiskers,  and  a  complexion 
like  tallow;  his  face,  when  in  repose,  wore  a  look  of 
good-natured  stupidity,  but  at  the  moment  of  my 
entrance  it  was  lighted  up  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  was  discussing  some  point  of  interest  with  the 
landlord. 

"  Well !"  i  heard  him  exclaim,  "  you  may  say  what 
you  like,  Saimders,  but  you'll  never  persuade  me  that 
the  old  times  weren't  the  best.  I  hate  your  trains 
and  railways  and  bother :  I  only  wish  they'd  do  away 
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with  them  and  let  us  have  our  mail-coaches  back 
again." 

"Mail-coaches,  Mister  'Obson!  a  pretty  state  of 
things  it  is  you're  advocating ;  why  you'll  be  wanting 
Noah's  hark  back  next,  which  I  think  it  was  the  fust 
conweyance  on  record.  Good  hevening,  Sir,  I  'ope 
I  see  you  well/*  (This  last  aside  to  me.)  "Mail- 
coaches,  indeed ;  you  talk  about  the  'urry  and  bustle 
of  trains,  Mr.  'Obson,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
it  was  to  them  'orrid  coaches,  •  where  you  'ad  to  sit 
four  in  a  little  bit  of  a  place  no  bigger  nor  a  dutch 
oven,  or  helse  be  froze  to  death  on  the  houtside :  then 
the  working  hof  'em  too,  nasty  things !  there  was  my 
poor  father,  that's  dead  and  gone,  used  to  'orse  one, 
and  would  'ave  ruined  hisself,  but  for  the  railxyays 
a-coming  in;  and  then  where  should  we  hall  'ave 
been  ?  why  in  the  wurkus  to  be  shure." 

"And  the  best  place  for  you  too,  Saunders,  if 
you  couldn't  manage  your  business  better  than  that; 
however  I'll  give  up  the  coaches  to  you,  they  were 
never  much  in  my  line ;  but  think  of  the  time,  when 
a  gent  like  me  took  orders  up  and  down  the  country 
in  a  neat  trap,  brown  body  with  red  wheels,  or  yellow 
may  be,  picked  out  with  black,  and  a  nice  spicey  little 
tit  between  the  shafts :  had  your  glass  at  every  house 
you  passed,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  any  par- 
ticularly nice  one  you  might  come  across:  none  of 
your  Railway  Taverns  or  Commercial  Hotels,  but  a 
quiet,  decent  Inn  like  this  was,  before  you  were  fool 
enough  to  enlarge  it ;  neat  wines,  neat  bars,  and  neat 
landladies  behind  them,  who  were  ready  enough  to 
toss  up  a  nice  little  bit  of  dinner  with  their  own  hands 
for  a  particular  friend.     Oh,  those  were  times !" 

"  Now,  Mister  'Obson,  now  really.  Sir,  'ow  can  you 
talk  like  that,  and  you  a  commercial  gent  too?  what 
would  this  'ere  establishment  'ave  been  but  for  railways  ? 
why  nothink  at  all ;  we  'adn't  no  visitors  whatever  to 
speak  on,  before  the  railway  come.    I'm  very  fond  of 
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vegetation,  but  that's  no  reason  why  I  should  heat 
cabbage  hall  my  life,  I  suppose  ?  its  progress  we  want 
nowadays,  and  railways  is  progress ;  what's  to  become 
of  the  march  of  hintellect  and  hadvance  of  civilization 
without  em?" 

"Bother  your  march  of  intellect,  Saunders;  you 
sit  by  your  fireside,  and  as  long  as  you've  plenty  of 
customers  and  get  your  bills  paid — ^precious  long  ones 
they  are  too ! — what  matter  to  you  how  many  risks  folks 
run.  But  it's  a  very  different  story  for  a  poor  beggar 
like  me  that  has  to  be  running  up  and  down  the 
country  for  more  than  half  the  year;  look  at  the 
accidents  that  are  happening  every  day!  look  at  the 
notices  in  the  newspapers,  *  another  fearful  railway 
catastrophe,  frightful  loss  of  life!'  it's  awful,  Sir;  you 
can't  go  into  a  station  either  without  being  reminded 
of  it,  great  insurance  placards  staring  you  in  the  face, 
*loss  of  life  so  much,  broken  limbs  so  much  more,* 
enough  to  make  a  man  foreswear  travelling  altogether. 
It's  positively  awful,  I  say." 

"Good  hevins,  Mister  'Obson,  what  nonsense  this 
is  you're  a-talking !  I  never  see'd  sich  a  reg'lar  hold' 
hantedelugium  in  hall  my  bom  days.  I  suppose  you 
never  'eard  tell  of  no  'orses  running  away  nor  no 
coaches  hupsetting?  but  you're  a-jokipg.  Sir,  I  see 
you  are." 

"Joking!  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  am,"  returned  the 
hantedelugium  (by  which  word,  we  presume,  Mr. 
Saunders  intended  to  express  the  antiquated  predi- 
lections of  his  adversary) ;  "  of  course  coaches  did  upset, 
but  what  then  ?  why  you  picked  yourself  up  or  were 
picked  up  by  some  one  else,  rubbed  *  the  dirt  off 
your  back  and  gave  Sally  chambermaid  at  the  next 
house  half-a-crown  and  a  kiss  to  stitch  up  the  rents  in 
your  what-ye-may- call-ems.  There  was  an  end  of  it. 
Who  ever  heard  of  thirteen  killed  and  thirty  seriously 
wounded  by  a  mail-coach  upsetting?  answer  me  that 
if  you  please.    Then,  let  alone  the  actual  danger,  look 
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at  the  frights  you  get  on  the  line,  the  hurry  and  bustle 
you  go  through  only  to  find  that  you've  ever-so-long 
to  wait  at  some  wretched  little  road-side  station.  I 
had  a  journey  in  Ireland  some  years  ago,  that  for 
positive  misery  would  be  hard  to  beat,  hard,  I  say, 
to  beat.  Sir.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Ireland,  may 
Task?" 

I  admitted  that  I  had  not. 
"  Nor  you,  Saunders,  I  think." 
"  No,  Mister  'Obson,  I  can't  say  I  'ave." 
"  Then  if  you'll  take  my  advice  you'll  not  go.    To 
say  nothing  of  the  discomforts  of  the  sea  voyage,  it's 
a  poor  country,  a  very  poor  country  indeed,  and  doesn't 
to  my  mind  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit.     I  travel  for 
Figgins  and  Grigg,  the  great  Bond  Street  Provision 
Dealers,  as  our  friend  Saunders  knows, — may  I  ask 
you  to  accept  one   of   their  cards?    ah!    thank    you 
Sir : — they  do  a  great  business  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
so  I'm  often  across  the  water  for  orders.     But  I  see 
youVe  tired  and  want  to  be  o£F  to  bed." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
your  experiences  very  much." 

"  Well,  Sir,  as  you're  so  kind  as  to  say  so,  I'll  relate 
them,  if  Saunders  is  agreeable." 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  moved  his  head  in  token 
of  assent  and  Mr.  Hobson  began. 

"  It  was  a  dirty  afternoon  in  November ;  I'd  just 
finished  my  rounds  in  Donegal  and  was  starting  from 
Stranorlar,  a  little  bit  of  a  town  in  that  county,  on 
my  way  to  Belfast,  to  catch  the  night-boat  for  England. 
On  arriving  at  the  station  I  found  the  whole  platform 
crowded  so  thick  with  peasantry,  that  I  could  scarcely 
make  my  way  along ;  strapping  young  fellows  in  grey 
frieze,  with  bundles  over  their  shoulder,  and  their  wives 
on  their  arm;  old  men  leaning  on  their  sticks;  and 
country  women,  both  old  and  young,  their  heads 
covered  with  shawls  and  their  legs  with — just  nothing 
at  all.    What's  all  this  stir  about,  Pat !'  said  I  to  the 
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Jarvie,  whose  car  had  brought  me  and  my  luggage 
from  the  inn.  'Bedad,  yer  honour,'  says  he  *  its  just 
the  boys  laving  us  for  Austhraly,  and  sorra  be  to 
me,  but  its  croying  oi  am  meeself  enthoirely  to  part 
widg  em,'  and  the  honest  fellow's  eyes  overflowed,  as 
he  spoke,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity.  It  was  indeed  a 
pitiful  sight;  mothers  hanging  round  their  children's 
necks,  weeping  and  beseeching  heaven  to  bless  their 
darlings;  on  one  side  two  manly  young  fellows, 
brothers  probably,  would  be  standing*,  wringing  each 
other's  hands,  while  the  tears  they  could  not  repress 
trickled  down  their  weather-beaten  cheeks ;  on  another 
some  old  man,  too  old  to  hope  ever  to  see  again  the 
grandson  who  was  leaving  him,  would  cling  to  the 
boy  with  silent  despair  in  his  face,  and  caress  him 
again  and  again,  while  the  brave  lad  strove  to  check 
the  rising  sobs  and  say  a  cheery  word,  lest  the  sight 
of  his  grief  should  add  to  his  grandsire's  misery.  You're 
a  married  man  yourself,  Saunders  ?" 

"  I  ham,"  was  the  emphatic  rejoinder. 

"  And  the  father  of  a  family  ?" 

Mine,  host  admitted  the  soft  impeachment.  . 

"Then  you  will  sympathize  with  my  feelings  on 
witnessing  this  heartrending  scene.  But  worse  was 
to  follow:  the  train  came  up,  the  last  embrace  was 
over,  the  last  kiss  given,  and  the  weeping  emigrants 
tdre  themselves  away  from  their  heart-broken  relations ; 
poor  souls,  poor  poor  souls.  The  whistle  soimded  and 
we  began  to  move.  Then  from  every  mouth  at  once 
arose  one  prolonged  wail,  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  heard  before  nor  since.  I  have  witnessed  in 
my  time,  gentlemen,  many  painful  sights;  I  have  been 
present  at  great  factory-fires,  where  crowds  of  wretched 
operatives  stood  by  and  watched  their  bread,  their 
very  life,  consuming  before  their  eyes ;  I  have  listened 
during  the  cotton-famine  to  the  piteous  entreaties  of 
the  sufferers  for  relief  from  the  starvation  and  death 
which  stared  them  in  the  face;    I  once  saw,  heaven 
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help  them,  a  crowd  of  mouiming'  women  and  children 
round  the  mouth  of  a  Lancashire  coalpit,  where  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands,  lay  dead  or  dying,  and  their  lamen- 
tations, God  knows,  were^ad  enough;  but  never,  no 
never,  have  I  heard  anything,  which  expressed  such 
bitter  despair,  such  utter  desolation  of  soul,  as  that 
Irish  wail  on  the  platform  at  Stranorlar." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  narrator's  voice 
faltered  and  he  had  to  pause  and  take  a  drink  from 
his  glass  of  whisky-and-w'ater  before  he  could  pro- 
ceed. My  heart  warmed  to  this  dfrty  stranger,  who, 
with  all  his  vulgarity,  possessed  so  kindly  a  heart, 
while,  as  for  the  landlord,  he  sat  looking  the  picture 
of  woe  and  solemn  sympathy. 

"The  carriage,  in  which  I  had  taken  my  place," 
resumed  the  traveller,  "  was  filled  with  these  poor  folk, 
crying,  sobbing,  and  kissing  each  other;  then  one  of 
them  would  pull  out  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  pass  it 
round,  and  by  degrees  they'd  get  quieter  and  begin 
to  talk  cheerily,  until  some  well-known  object  or  other 
passed  by  the  windows,  at  the  sight  of  which  their 
tears  and  cries  would  break  out  afresh.  Oh,  they're 
an  honest  kind-hearted  race  these  Irish  peasants^  and 
if  any  one  says  they're  not,  you  may  tell  him,  with. 
Joseph  Hobson's  compliments,  that  he's  a  liar;  their 
love  for  friends  and  country  is  just  touching,  sir. 

"Well,  this  continued  until  we  reached  Armagh,  where 
I  changed  trains,  and  it  made  me  feel  so  miserable, 
that  I  actually  hadn't  the  heart  to  smoke  a  pipe.  All 
along  of  your  railways,  Saunders,  for  in  the  good  old 
times  these  poor  folk  would  have  remained  at  home ; 
at  any  rate  if  they  hadn't,  I  should  have  been  travelling 
in  the  mail-coach  or  my  own  trap,  and  so  missed 
seeing  them. 

"At  Armagh,  as  I  said,  we  parted,I  joining  the  Belfast 
train,  the  emigrants  going  on  to  Cork,  where  their 
vessel  lay.  *  You've  got  two  hours  to  wait  here,  your 
train's  late,'  were  the  first  words  which  greeted  my  ear 
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on  alighting'.  *  The  dickens  I  have/  said  I,  *  and  how's 
that,  guard  ?*  *  Why,  a  goods-train  has  broken  down  in 
front  of  yours,  sir,  and  it  will  be  quite  two  hours  before 
the  line's  cleared.'  Here  ayain  you  see,  Saunders,  if  it 
had  been  a  coach,  we'd  have  had  another  up  in  a 
crack,  but  your  plagney  railways  only  allow  room  for 
one  train  at  a  time. 

"  Now  waiting  at  railway-stations,  gentlemen,  is  an 
unpleasant  occupation,  whatever  the  time  and  place; 
but  it's  more  especially  so,  when  the  particular  place 
in  question  happens  to  be  a  dirty,  draughty,  ill- 
lighted  shed  in  the  heart  of  Ireland,  and  the  time, 
five  o'clock  on  a  cold  foggy  afternoon  in  November; 
nor  is  the  thought,  that  by  waiting  here  you  are 
probably  missing  your  boat  at  the  far  end,  calculated 
to  raise  your  drooping  spirits  or  make  you  feel  more 
resigned.  After  searching  for  a  refi-eshment-room  but 
in  vain  (and  no  wonder  for  the  station  did  not  possess 
one),  I  trudged  down  the  street,  a  badly-lighted,  worse- 
paved  lane,  to  the  inn  and  called  for  tea;  tea  came, 
but  what  stuff  it  was;  if  China  had  never  recovered 
the  effects  of  the  deluge  it  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence whatever  to  that  tea.  *  Waiter!  have  you  got 
a  billiard-table  ?'  I  asked  after  discussing  this  cheerful 
beverage.  *  We  havn't  a  single  one  in  the  house,  sorr,' 
he  replied  with  great  emphasis,  as  though  they  were 
just  out  of  stock,  but  expected  a  fresh  consignment  at 
an  early  date.  '  Then  bring  me  your  latest  paper/ 
♦  It  was  a  week  old  of  course,  and  therefore  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  keep  my  thoughts  engaged,  for 
I'm  a  nervous  subject,  gentlemen,  though  you  mightn't 
think  it,  and  I  couldn't  help  fancying  the  train  might 
be  in,  though  only  an  hour  had  gone.  So  back  I 
went  to  the  station  and  found  everything  much  as  I 
had  left  it ;  two  cattle-drovers  and  a  porter  snoring 
before  a  wretched  fire,  the  rain  drip-dripping  firom  the 
eaves  and  the  oil-lamps  flickering  just  as  before,  but 
not  a  sign  of  the  train.      For  two  weary  hours'  did  I 
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tramp  that  platform,  dismally  speculating  on  where 
the  boat  was  by  this  time,  and  breathing  anathefnas 
on  line,  weather,  and  everything  generally,  myself 
included.  Just  as  I  had  determined  to  give  it  up  as 
a  bad  job,  and  stay  the  night  at  the  inn,  up  came  the 
train  with  ia.  great  shriek  fit  to  frighten  one  to  death, 
just  three  hours  late. 

"  Here  ye  are,  sir,"  shouts  the  porter,  shoving  me 
into  an  empty  first-class,  *  I'll  see  to  yer  luggage  and 
yell  not  stop  'til — '  (here  followed  some  unpro- 
nouncable  word,  which  I  can't  remember).  This  was 
better  than  I  expected;  no  one  to  disturb  me;  I  should 
be  able  to  sleep  all  the  way  to  Belfast.  *  Tickets,'  roars 
a  fellow  with  a  voice  like  a  bull-calf,  thrusting  a  lantern 
into  my  face  just  as  I  was  comfortably  settled.  How 
abominable  these  railway  regulations  are!  why  can' 
they  put  one  down  in  a  way-bill  and  have  done 
with  it  ? 

"  However,  we  were  oiOF  at  last,  so  after  closing  my 
eyes  for  a  minute  or  two  I  determined  to  have  one  last 
look  round  and  then  really  go  to  sleep.  Imagine  then 
my  horror  on  lifting  my  head  to  see  a  figure,  enveloped 
in  a  great  cape,  slowly  rise  from  the  floor  and  proceed 
to  lay  hands  on  my'  traps ;'  so  astounded  was  I  at  this 
apparition,  that  I  had  to  gaze  hard  for  some  seconds 
and  rub  my  eyes,  before  I  could  convince  myself  that 
the  person  standing  with  his  back  to  me  was  not  the 
creation  of  a  dream.  Now  I  am  no  coward,  gentlemen, 
though  you  may  be  disposed  to  think  so,  when  you've 
heard  me  out;  but  when  a  man  opens  his  eyes  and 
sees  some  one  in  a  railway  carriage,  which  was  empty 
when  he  closed  them  two  minutes  befqre,  I  think  you'll 
allow  that  man  has  some  cause  for  alarm.  What  an 
awful  moment  it  was  to  be  sure !  Ghosts  first  flashed 
across  my  mind,  then  robbers ;  could  it  be  some  Fenian 
cut-throat?  going  to  murder  me  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  my  watch  and  samples ;  and  there  was  I  boxed  up 
with  the  blood-thirsty  ruflfian  in   a  space  some  8  ft. 
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by  5  ft.  for  goodness  knew  how  long.  I  cast  a  desperate 
glance  toward^  the  door,  it  was  locked  on  my  side ; 
the  cord  of  communication,  I  shuddered  to  perceive, 
was  at  the  far  window ;  to  reach  it  I  must  pass  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  carriage.  At  this  moment 
the  figure  turned;  down  went  my  head  like  a  shot; 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  shivering  with  fear  pretended  to 
be  asleep.  I  could  hear  his  footsteps  moving  towards 
me ;  I  could  tell  by  the  darkness  that  he'  was  bending 
over  me ;  I  felt  his  warm  breath  upon  my  cheek ;  my 
agony  was  so  intense  that  I  distinctly  heard  the 
beatings  of  my  own  heart;  he  seized  me  by  the 
shoulder,  and  in  another  moment  I  expected  to  have 
a  knife  drawn  across  my  throat.  It  was  too  much, 
I  sprang  to  my  feet ;  *  spare  me,'  I  cried  clasping  him 
round  the  knees, '  take  my  purse,  my  watch,  ever^'thing, 
but  spare  my  life.'  The  robber  burst  into  a  shriek  of 
laughter,  '  what  Joe  Hobson,'  he  cried,  *  do  you  actually 
not  know  me,  not  know  Tom  Short  of  Whelpton  and 
Snape's !  oh  What  a  game  this  is !  but  man  alive  dont 
look  so  scared ;  I'd  lost  my  ticket  on  my  way  firom 
Limerick  and  have  had  to  hide  under  the  seat  at  every 
JDlessed  station,  or  that  fool  of  a  guard  would  have  made 
me  stump  up  agfain,  that's  all.' 

"And  Tom  it  was,  sure  enough,  with  a  beard  like 
a  cow's  tail,  which  he'd  managed  to  grow  since  last 
I  saw  him.  That  and — well  I  suppose  I  must  confess 
it — sheer  fright  prevented  my  recognizing  him  at  first. 
Now  Saunders,"  turning  sharp  round  on  the  startled 
landlord,  "did  you  ever  in  your  life  hear  of  anyone 
hiding  under  the  seat  of  a  mail-coach  and  frightening 
honest  folk  out  of  their  wits  r" 

"1  can't  say  as  'ow  I  'ave.  Mister  'Obson." 

"  Nor  you  neither,  sir  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

"  I  thought  not,"  said  the  triumphant  bagman. 

Sermo. 
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THE  PARROT  OF  BAGDAD. 


From  the  Masnavi  of  Mauldna  R'dmi. 

In  far-famed  Bagdad  in  a  druggist's  shop 

There  lived  a  parrot,  such  a  clever  bird 
That  passengers  in  the  bazaar  would  stop 

To  hear  him;    he  could  utter  every  word 
Of  the  "  First  Chapter  ;"*  I  have  even  heard 

That  the  Imdm  was  seriously  vexed 
Because  the  parrot's  reading  was  preferred 

To  his  own  services,  on  this  pretext 

That  polly  threw  so  much  more  feeling  in  the  text. 


One  day  a  cat,  intent  upon  a  mouse, 

Caused  the  poor  parrot  a  tremendous  fright 

By  dashing  unawares  into  the  house; 
Extremely  disconcerted  at  the  sight 

Our  parrot  spreads  his  wings,  and  taking  flight 
Upwards  toward  the  ceiling  straight  proposes. 

Aloft  and  out  of  danger,  to  alight 

Upon  a  shelf,  where  stood  some  oil  of  roses. 
Destined  for  Bey's  and  Pasha's  plutocratic  noses. 


•  The  first  or  "  Opening  Chapter "  of  the  Kordn,  which  all  orthodox ' 
Mussulmans  are  supposed  to  know  by  heart. 
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He  gained  the  shelf,  but  in  his  haste,  alas! 

Upset  the  bottles  with  a  dreadful  crash; 
His  master  turned  and  saw  the  gfilded  glass 

With  all  its  precious  contents  gone  to  smash. 
And  being  a  man  by  nature  rather  rash. 

And  apt  to  be  by  quick  impulses  led, 
He  seized  his  pipe-stem,  made  a  sudden  dash 

At  the  offender,  struck  him  on  the  head 

And  stretched  him  on  the  ground  to  all  appearance 
dead. 


He  was  not  killed,  but  from  that  very  day 
A  .change  came  o'er  the  unlucky  brute. 

His  crest  and  topmost  feathers  fell  away, 
Leaving  him  bald  as  the  proverbial  coot. 

But  worse  than  that,  he  had  become  quite  mute. 
That  pious  language  for  which  heretofore 

The  folks  had  held  him  in  such  high  repute — 
His  quips  and  jokes  were  silenced,  and  no  more 
Attracted  crowds    of   buyers    round  the  druggist's 
door. 


Alike  in  vain  the  wretched  druggist  tries 

To  make  him  speak  by  foul  means  and  by  fair; 
Even  a  mirror  held  before  his  eyes* 

Elicits  nothing  but  a  vacant  stare. 
When  all  else  failed  the  druggist  took  to  prayer 

And  "then  to  cursing;    but  it  did  no  good. 
For  Heaven  refused  to  meddle  in  the  affair. 

'Tis   strange   that  men  should  act  as  though  they 
could 

Cajole  or  frighten  Heaven  into  a  yielding  mood. 

•  In  India  and  Persia  parrots  are  trained  by  being  placed  before  a  Biirror. 
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At  length  when  he  had  given  the  matter  up, 
There  came  on  old  man  in  a  dervish  cloaky 

With  head  as  bare  as  any  china  cup. 

Whereon  the  bird,  who  always  liked  a  joke. 

Chuckled  aloud,  his  sulky  silence  broke, 
For  the  first  time  since  the  untoward  event. 

And  thus  in  sympathising  accents  spoke. 

Though  with  an  air  of  ill-disguised  content : — 
"Holloa,   old   boy,   have    you  upset  your  master's 
scent  ?" 


He  carried  his  analogy  too  far. 

And  so  do  more  than  half  the  world  beside; 
They  say  that  such  things  are  not  or  they  are. 

And  on  experience  alone  decide. 
Thus  the  immortal  Abddls*  who  preside 

Over  the  Spheres  can  be  perceived  of  few. 
Yet  their  existence  cannot  be  denied. 

And  of  two  things  submitted  to  their  view 

Men    still    receive    the    false    one    and    reject   the 
true. 


Two  insects  on  the  selfsame  blossom  thrive. 
Equal  in  form  and  hue , and  strengfth  of  r  wing, 

Yet  this  one  brings  home  honey  to  the  hive. 
While  that  one  carries  nothing  but  a  stin^. 

So  firom  one  bank  two  beds  of  rushes  spring. 
Drawing  their  moisture  from  the  selfsame  rill; 

Yet  as  the  months  the  alternate  seasons  bring. 
The  stalks  of  one  kind  will  with  sugar  fill. 
The  other  kind  will  be  but  hollow  rushes  still. 


•  Invisible  intelligent  beings,  who  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
spheres  and  to  be  the  instruments  for  perpetuating  the  phenomena  of 
existence. 
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Soil,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is  one  to  see. 

Two  men  may  be  alike  in  outward  show; 
Yet  one  an  angel  and  a  friend  may  be, 

And  one  a  devil  and  a  mortal  foe. 
Two  streams  may  in  the  selfsame  valley  flow. 

With  equal  clearness  may  their  waters  run, 
But  he  who  tastes  of  them  alone  may  know 

Which  is  the  sweet  and  which  the  bitter  one; 

For  •*  nought  is  what  it  seems  of  all  things  'neath 
the  sun." 


A  prophet's  miracles  when  brought  to  test 
Will  conquer  the  magician's  vain  pretence. 

And  yet,  alike,  the  claims  of  either  rest 
On  contravening  our  experience 

And  foiling  our  imperfect  liuman  sense. 
Behold  when  Israel's  freedom  is  at  stake, 

Moses  throws  down  his  rod  in  their  defence. 
Their  rods,  too,  Pharoah's  skilled  magicians  take. 
Nor  is  the  difference  seen  till  his  becomes  a  snake. 


See  how  the  tricksy  ape  will  imitate 
Each  human  being  he  may  chance  to  see, 

K^nd  fancy  in  his  self-conceited  pate 
"I  do  this  action  quite  as  well  as  he." 

Thus  does  the  sinner  oftimes  bend  the  knee. 
And  in  the  mosque  prefer  his  sad  complaint. 

Till  in  his  own  eyes  he  appears  to  be 
No  whit  less  pious  than  the  humble  saint — 
Aye !  and  the  world  believes  his  sanctimonious  feint. 
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You  call  him  saint  and  he  is  well  content 
To  be  a  hardened  sinner  all  the  same; 

But  call  him  sinner  he  will  straight  resent 
The  insult  and  repudiate  the  name 

As  though  'twere  in  the  word  that  lay  the  shame 
And  not  in  him  to  whom  the  name  applies. 

The  senseless  pitcher  should  not  bear  the  blame 
When  in  the  well  itself  the  foulness  lies — 
But  man  still  seeks  to  cheat  his  own  and  others'  eyes. 


I  saw  a  man  who  laid  him  down  to'  sleep 
Beside  a  fire  one  cold  and  wintry  night; 

When  lo!    a  burning  cinder  chanced  to  leap 
Out  of  the  hearth  and  on  his  lips  alight ; 

Whereat  he  started  up  in  sudden  fright 

And  spat  it  out  and  roared  aloud  with  pain. 

Without  perceiving  them  that  luckless  wight 
Had  swallowed  cinders  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
But  the  first  one  that  burnt  him  made  its  presence 
plain. 


To  save  the  body  fi-om  what  harms  or  kills. 
Wise  Providence  this  sense  of  pain  employs; 

So  too  the  spirit's .  various  griefs  and  ills 
May  prove  at  last  a  stepping-stone  to  joys. 

In  earthly  pain  this  hope  the  sufferer  buoys, 
That  skilful  leeches  make  the  body  whole; 

But  when  some  overpow'ring  gfrief  destroys 

Our  peace  we  -fly  to  Him  who  heals  the  soul — 
Who  holds  both  life  and    death   in   His   supreme 
control. 
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Physicians  mend  whate'er  has  gone  amiss. 
To  give  sick  men  relief  from  present  woe ; 

He  overturns  the  crumbling  edifice 
That  he  "may  build  it  up  again: — as  though 

A  man  his  dwelling  place  might  overthrow 
And  find  a  treasure  where  the  cottage  stood 

With  which  to  build  a  palace;    even  so 

To  cleanse  the  river  bed  you  dam  the  flood,— 
To  heal  the  wound  you  pare  tha  flesh  that  taints 
the  blood. 

But  how  shall  we  define  the  Infinite? 

How  shall  we  fix  each  fresh  and  varjring  phrcise 
That  flits  for  aye  across  our  baffled  sight 

And  makes  us  faint  and  giddy  as  we  gaze  r 
Yet  with  his  call  the  fowler  oft  essays 

To  bring  the  errant  hawk  within  his  reach. 
So  when  men  wander  in  life's  devious  ways, 

The  Dervish,  too,  may  utter  human  speech, 

And  in  mere  mortal  words  immortal   truths    may 
teach. 

Ye  who  would  search  into  the  truth  beware 
Of  false  instructors  who  assume  the  name 

Of  Dervish,  and  the  woollen  garment*  wear 
Only  to  hide  their  inward  sin  and  shame. 

Like  false  Museilimahf  who  dared  to  claim 
The  honours  due  to  Ahmed'sJ  self  alone. 

Till  in  God's  time  the  retribution  came. 

Good  wine  and  bad  are  by  their  perfume  known. 
And  only  in  results  are  truth  and  falsehood  shown. 


*  The  garment  of  wool  (s&f)  from  wliich,  it  is  said,  the  Eastern  Mystici 
derive  their  name  of  Sufi. 

t  Museilimah,  sumamed  el  Kezz&b  "The  Liar''  was  a  rival  of 
Mohammed's  in  pretension  to  prophecy. 

{  Mohammed. 


E.   H.   P^^.   . 
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THE  STAINED  GLASS  IN  THE  CHAPEL 
OF  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

IV. 

The  Windows  in  the  North  Transept. 

I^LL  the  new  glass  in  the  building-  except  this 
is  by  Messrs  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  therefore 
this  demands  a  chapter  to  itself;  all  the  rest 
is  in  a  series,  and  therefore  again  this  requires  separate 
treatment  in  any  detailed  account  of  the  whole.  Th^re 
are  three  windows  in  the  North  Transept,  one  by 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  and  two  by  Wailes. 

The  window  by  Hardman  is  in  the  east  face  of  the 
transept,  it  was  in  the  old  chapel,  and  was  inserted 
to  the  memory  of  Professor  John  James  Blunt,  by  his 
widow  and  family ;  it  bears  the  following  inscription : 
"  In  memoriam  Johannis  Jacobi  Blunt.     Coll :  Soc :" 

This  is  the  only  window  we  have  by  this  maker,  it 
is  fiill  of  white  glass,  and  has  some  carefully  executed 
pictures  in  it,  the  drawing  of  which  is  particularly 
good. 

The  subjects  are  from  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  middle  light:  Christ  in  the  Apocalyptic 
Vision  with  a  sword  issuing  from  His  mouth,  seven 
candlesticks  round  about  him,  and  seven  stars  in  His 
hand.     S.  John  seeing  the  vision. 

At  the  left-hand  side :  S.  John  writing.' 

At  the  right-hand  side:  S.  John  blessing  little 
children.    The  children  are  simply  small  figures  of  men 
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of  full  stature  and  true  proportions,  reaching  up  to  the 
kness  of  S.  John.  The  figures  of  the  Evangelist  are 
beautifully  drawn,  the  heads  well  finished  and  shaded, 
and  the  colours  exceedingly  rich  and  deep. 

There  is  a  profusion  of  border  and  ornament  about 
the  whole  window  which  is,  perhaps,  not  very  happy, 
but  this  is  not  one  of  a  series  of  windows,  or  a  less 
thin  and  weak  genersd  eflfect  would  doubtless  have  been 
aimed  at;  compared  with  the  tracery  in  which  it  is 
inserted,  and  the  other  glass  which  accompanies  it, 
thfs  looks  trivial  and  lacking  in  dignity,  from  the  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  white  glass  which  it  contains.  In 
the  figure  of  S.  John  writing,  there  is  a  dove  repre- 
sented as  inspiring  his  words ;  it  is  of  unusual  size, 
if  magnified  in  due  proportion  it  would  be  fully  as 
large  as  a  swan;  it  has  one  red  wing  and  one  blue. 
And  in  the  otherwise  beautifully-done  figure  in  the 
middle,  of  the  Lord  as  He  appeared  to  the  Beloved 
Disciple  when  he  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
the  sword  is  shewn  hanging  from  the  mouth  as  if  it 
were  a  conjuring  trick,. and  the  arms  were  extended 
to  show  the  wonder  of  it. 

•  In  the  head  of  the  window  is  a  cup  with  a  dragon 
issuing,  the  symbol  of  the  poisoned  cup ;  and  the  Eagle 
of  S.  John. 

The  border  is  very  wide,  blue  and  white,  with  a  bird 
ornament,  but  whether  the  bird  is  a  dove  or  an  eagle 
I  cannot  say.  The  University  arms  and  emblems  occur 
at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  two  Windows  in  the  north  face  are  by  Wailes, 
of  Newcastle,  they  cost  only  ;^  200  each,  and  are  much 
larger  than  those  along  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  chapel,  which  cost  ;^ 2 76  each.  These  two  replace 
the  painted  glass  which  was  put  into .  a  window  in 
the  old  chapel,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Master  of 
the  College,  Dr.  Tatham,  by  his  brother  and  sister. 

They  shew  best  when  the  light  is  subdued,  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  then  they  are  very  beautiful,  light 
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in  colour,  fully  transparent  (and  from  that  very  fact 
fulfilling  their  mission  as  windows  completely),  and 
lively  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  light  passes 
through  them  in  large  masses,  it  is  interrupted  nowhere, 
so  that  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  and  blazes 
forth  in  his  strengfth,  the  heat  and  light  seem  intensified 
by  the  lovely  colours  they  gather  on  their  way.  The 
designs  are  in  larger  pieces  than  in  Clayton  and  Bell's 
windows,  and  this  accounts  for  the  lower  price,  because 
less  time  is  occupied  in  the  work ;  the  colours  are  much 
less  intense,  and  for  that  reason  frequently  appears  to 
better  advantage  than  the  thicker  and  more  sombre 
glass  of  the  other  windows.  However  dull  the  sky 
may  be  the  glass  here  lets  through  the  light,  and 
exhibits  its  own  beauties,  but  in  some  of  the  other 
glass  a  very  bright  glare  is  necessary  in  order  to  throw 
a  ray  distinctly  through  it.  And  therefore  in  the  very 
first  reqi|isite  of  a  good  window,  transparency,  that 
is  to  say  usefiilness,  these  are  superior,  and  com- 
mendable. 

Of  the  design  I  cannot  say  the  same ;  the  workman- 
ship is  good,  but  the  design  inferior ;  if  the  artist  and 
the  workman  had  both  been  as  able  as  the  mechanic, 
and  had  worked  in  concert,  and  with  one  aim,  the 
result  would  have  been,  more  worthy  of  the  epithet 
artistic.  The  faces  and  figures  have  no  design,  the 
execution  of  the  work  is  good,  they  are  beautifully 
cut  and  painted  and  burnt,  but  there  is  no  strength 
in  the  drawing.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sternness  of 
the  warrior  about  S.  Michael  and  his  four  angels,  who 
,  represent  the  angel  host  doing  battle  against  the  dragon 
and  his  angels,  when  "  there  was  war  in  heaven."  The 
eagle  which  stands  by  the  side  of  S.  John  is  malformed 
and  illgrown,  almost  as  unlike  an  eagle  as  an  expensive 
lectern  of  modem  carved  work;  it  is  gorgeous  in 
beautiful  light  blue  and  green  feathers ;  this  is  a  con- 
ventionality which  might  have  been  endured  if  the 
whole  work  adhered  strictly  to  principles  of  conven- 
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tionality;  but  notice  the  divine  Evangelist's  shoes, 
which  appear  to  be  of  white  satin,  with  blue  rosettes  on 
the  front,  such  as  ladies  wear  at  evening  parties,  and 
look  at  other  incongruities  which  are  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  colours  perfectly  dance  before  the  eye,  too 
much  light  green,  and  red,  and  blue  is  mixed  up 
together  until  all  quietness  and  sobriety  are  destroyed. 
The  beards  of  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
heavy  and  rigid,  leaded  in  with  thick  leads,  which  have 
an  unnatural  effect,  particularly  in  glass  of  such  trans- 
parency. The  subjects  are  from  the  Apocalypse,  and 
legends  accompanying  them,  taken  from  Apoc.  x.  i, 
xii.  I,  xiv.  6,  xiv.  4,  and  xxi.  2. 

Beginning  at  the  left-hand  side  they  are  ; 

(i)  S.  Michael  and  his  angels  casting  out  that  old 
Serpent,  when  there  arose  war  in  heaven,  and  Af  ichael 
and  his  angels  went  forth  to  fight  with  the  Dragon, 
many-headed  and  fiery. 

(11)  The  Angel  of  the  seven  thunders,  the  mighty 
angel  having  the  little  roll  opened;  with  a  cloud  for 
a  garment,  and  the  rainbow  on  his  head ;  with  sparkling, 
crackling  flames  about  his  feet. 

"  Vidi  Angelum  Amictum  Nube.'* 

(m)  A  woman  (The  Faithful  Church)  in  blue,  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
and  cloud  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown 
of  .twelve  stars. 

"  Apparuit  mulier  amicta  sole." 

(iv)  The  Lord  and  His  Virgin  Followers,  the  Lamb, 
and  his  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand. 

**  Hi  sequuntur  quocumque  ierit." 

(v)  An  angel  with  a  scjfoll,  "  Evangelium  -Sternum," 
the  Angel  who  had  the  Everlasting  Gospel  to  preach 
unto  every  nation. 

"  Vidi  alterum  Angelum  Volantem." 
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(vi)  S.  John  writing  his  glorious  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

"  Vidi  Jerusalem  Novam  Descendentem." 

He  is  accompanied  by  the  symbolic  Eagle. 

These  three  windows  will  always  serve  to  make 
some  more  and  some  less  satisfied  with  the  grand 
series  of  stained  glass  pictures,  which  are  framed  in 
the  beautiful  tracery  of  the  other  windows  in  the 
chapel :  a  regular  and  uniform  series,  beginning 
at  the  first  act  of  power  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  and 
ending  at  the  last  act  of  power  on  the  awful  Judg- 
ment Throne.  They  will  bear  comparison  with  other 
modem  stained  glass  work,  sometimes  pronounced 
too  showy  and  bright,  they  will  frequently  be  called 
beautiful,  and  are,  to  us  at  least,  interesting'  and 
valuable  mementos  of  men  who  have  gone  from 
amongst  us. 

W.  L.  W. 
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THE  BAH  OF  BLEFUSCO. 

Chapter  I. 

^HE  Bah  of  Blefiisco  was  seated  upon  the  throne 
of  his  fathers.  Not  that  this  was  an  unusual 
position  for  his  Highness  to  occupy;  on  this 
point,  the  traditional  etiquette  of  the  Court  of  Blefusco 
was  rather  peculiar!  Of  the  throne  in  question  the 
san^e  might  be  said.  By  a  perfectly  candid  observer 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Bah  himself.  Let  the 
candid  observer  be  heard. 

An  accidental  flaw  in  one  of  the  facets  of  a  rather 
large  Blefusco  diamond  had  oflFered  an  opening  of 
which  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  the  primaeval-' 
Blefuscians  had  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage.  The 
diamond,  when  this  discovery  was  made,  was  placed 
at  once  in  the  chief  courtyard  of  the  Royal  Blefuscian 
Palace ;  or  rather,  to  speak  accurately,  a  Royal  Ble- 
fuscian Palace,  with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre,  was 
constructed  around  the.  fortunate  gem  which  had 
captivated  the  fancy  of  the  enterprising  aborigines  of 
Blefusco.  An  ingenious  application  of  diamond  dust, 
cold  water,  and  friction,  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  providential  flaw  in  question,  until  it  was  large 
enough  to  form  a  sufficiently  uncomfortable  recess,  in 
which  the  most  energetic  and  spare  limbed  of  the 
enthusiastic  Blefuscians  placed  himself,  and  ^announced 
himself  to  be  sitting.  A  universal  howl  of  admiration 
greeted  this  development  of  genius,  and  it  was  decreed, 
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by  a  plebiscite    taken    then    and    there    among    the 
assembled  multitude,  that  the   ambitious  occupier  of 
the  illustrious  seat  should  receive  the  title  of  Bah  of 
Blefusco,    Sovereign    of  the    United    Universe,    and 
Sacred  Father  of  all  the  Blefuscian  children.     A  tradi- 
tion afterwards  grew  up  that  the  Sovereign  of  Blefusco 
was  ex  officio  uncle  to  the  Moon,  and  it  was  by  this 
title,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  that  the  monarch 
became  generally  known. 

This  august  and  enviable  position  was  not  without 
its  drawbacks.     It  was  at  first  proposed  by  the  violent 
Conservative  party  in  Blesfusco  that  the  Bah  and  the 
Bah's  seat  should  be  inseparable,  and  that   not  even 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  exhausted  nature  by  well- 
earned  slumber  should  his  Highness  be  permitted  to 
leave  his   glittering  but   uneasy .  throne.     Fortunately 
for  the  Bah,  however.  Radical  feeling  at  that  time  ran 
'  high  in  the  country.     A  bill  had  just  been  brought  in 
by  a  new  ministry  to  enable  members  of  the  second 
caste  to  take  off  their  shoes  before  their  stockings  (it 
is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  those  who  composed 
the  first  caste  were  at  that  time  never  allowed  to  take 
off  either,  while  members  of  the  third  estate  had  neither 
to  take  off),   and   its   effect  upon  the  patriotism  and 
intelligence  of  the  country  had  already  proved  so  great 
that  a  narrow  majority  was  found  to  reject  the  fore- 
going proposition.    A  coalition,  however,  between  the 
aristocratical  party  and  the  representatives  of  the  third 
or  barefooted  estate  resulted  in  a  compromise.  The  Bah 
was  to  occupy  his  priceless  seat  for  twelve  hours  out  of 
every  twenty-four,  and  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  glass  foot- 
stool at  meal  times.  All  further  arrangements  for  soften- 
ing the  hardships  of  his  position  were  deferred  for  sub- 
sequent consideration.  He  was  to  have  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  of  course,  over  all  his  subjects,  and  over  all 
the  world,  when  the  Blefuscian  empire  extended  so  far. 
The  office  of  Bah  (and  uncle  to  the  Moon)  was  to  be 
hereditary,  if  possible ;    if  not,  a  new  Bah  was  to  be 

VOL.   VIII.  BB 
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found,  somehow.  Should  the  heir  to  the  sceptre  of 
Blefusco  happen  to  be  an  infant,  a  nurse  was  to  occupy 
the  sacred  seat  without  any  intermission,  and  without 
the  glass  footstool,  until  she  was  worn  out,  or  the  heir 
attained  his  majority.  A  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole 
nation  was  necessary  to  effect  any  change  in  these 
bulwarks  of  the  State. 

The  Constitution  of  Blefusco  having  been  thus 
framed  with  much  deliberation  and  after  long  discus- 
sion, the  Bah  objected.  There  having  been  no  Bah 
before  him  the  objection  was  of  course  entirely  without 
precedent,  and  caused  much  perturbation  in  the  Council 
of  State,  and  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  taken 
again.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  the  nation  re- 
quire a  Bah,  and  a  Bah  they  would  have.  By  a  Bah, 
the  nation  intimated,  was  meant  a  man  who  should 
occupy  the  diamond  seat  and  the  glass  footstool  for  the 
prescribed  time  and  in  the  prescribed  manner,  who 
should  of  course  be  uncle  to  the  Moon,  and  who  should 
have  the  absolute  power  of  disposing  of  the  lives  of 
all  his  subjects  (to  say  nothing  of  the  world).  K  the 
present  Bah  did  npt  feel  able  to  fulfil  these  varied 
requirements  he  must  cease  to  be  Bah,  and  a  new  one 
must  be  obtained.  But,  it  was  added,  the  dignity  of 
the  Sovereign  people  would  not  permit  their  choice  to 
be  disregarded  with  impunity.  There  was  only  one 
way  of  ceasing  to  be  a  Bah,  and  that  was  by  ceasing 
to  be  a  Blefuscian.  In  plain  words,  the  Bah  would  be 
"  strangled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  first  day  he  pre- 
sumed to  leave  his  facet. 

Urged  by  these  powerful  arguments,  the  wretched 
Bah  withdrew  his  ill-judged  objection,  and  murmuring 
a  neat  adaptation  of  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown,"  submitted  to  his  fate.  From  his  elevated 
and  secure  position  he  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Blefusco 
with  great  success  and  unexampled  prestige  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
momentary  outbreak  of  passion  might  have  been  wield- 
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ing  it  now.  But  one  unfortunate  morning,  a  trifling  differ- 
ence with  his  seventh  wife  remained  unadjusted  when 
the  hour  arrived  for  resuming  his  seat.  With  a  femi- 
nine anxiety  for  the  last  word  the  unhappy  woman 
pursued  her  lord  to  the  steps  of  his  throne,  and  even 
as  he  took  his  seat  placed  her  most  convincing  and 
irritating  argument  before  him  in  the  strongest  possible 
light.  Almost  within  reach  of  the  august  arm  lay  the 
sacred  footstool  awaiting  the  arrival  of  breakfast.  Had 
the  Bah  been  able  to  restrain  his  passion,  and  craftily 
delay  his  wife  in  the  sacred  presence,  for  a  short  five 
minutes,  it  would  have  been  beneath  his  feet,  and  he 
might  have  hurled  it  with  impunity.  But  goaded  to 
madness  he  leaned  farther  and  farther  forward,  bent 
lower  and  lower,  and  all  but  grasped  the  glittering 
missile.  Smitten  with  sudden  fear  the  wretched 
woman  fled,  and  as  she  passed  the  clanging  doors  the 
uncle  of  the  Moon  overbalanced  himself,  and  rolled 
from  off"  his  slippery  throne.  He  was  promptly  placed 
under  arrest,  and  before  nightfall  scientifically 
strangled  with  the  first  string  of  a  violin,  which  had 
been  kept  for  the  purpose  in  the  State  repository. 
There  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  reading  that  the 
remaining  and  coarser  strings  of  the  same  instrument 
were  employed  in  despatching,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day,  all  the  odd  numbers  (counting  in  order  of 
priority)  of  his  temporarily  exultant  harem. 

Warned  by  the  untimely  end  of  their  predecessor, 
subsequent  Bahs  conducted  themselves  with  more 
caution.  Difficulties,  it  is  true,  occasionally  arose,  but 
from  these  no  nation  with  a  constitutional  history  has 
ever  been  entirely  free,  and  the  genius  of  the.Blefuscian 
statesmen  was  generally  sufficient  to  overcohie  a  tem- 
porary obstacle.  Some  little  confiision  was  caused  by 
the  prolonged  minority  of  the  eleventh  hereditary 
monarch,  which  involved  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant- 
ness for  a  series  of  nurses.  One  was  at  last  found, 
however,  who  possessed  sufficient  tenacity  of  life  and 
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toughness  of  cuticle  to  discharge  the  high  duties  of  her 
office  until  the  infant  attained  his  majority,  upon  which 
auspicious  event  she  was  mercifully  hauled  oflF  the 
throne,  and  out  of  the  palace,  with  another  violin  string, 
and  honoured  with  a  funeral  of  unusual  ceremonial  and 
display.  A  vain  eflFort  was  made,  by  the  extreme 
Radical  party,  to  furnish  subsequent  Bahs  with  a  small 
cushion  in  memory  of  this  illustrious  female ;  but  for 
several  successive  sessions  this  measure  was  defeated 
in  the  Blefuscian  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Party  of  Order;  and  it  was  not  until  a  Bah  of  more 
than  usually  irritable  temper  ascended  the  polished  but 
adamantine  throne,  that  the  country  gave  way  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  monarch  to  make  sundry  adaptations 
in  the  royal  robes,  which  had  the  eflFect  of  com- 
promising this  delicate  question.  It  became  necessary 
also,  on  the  decease  of  the  fifteenth  Bah,  who  died, 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  his  country,  without  issue, 
to  provide  a  successor.  Fortunately,  the  country  was 
at  war  at  the  time  with  a  neighbouring  potentate, 
popularly  known  as  the  Brother  to  the  North  Pole, 
and  therefore  a  blood  relation  ex  officio  of  the  lamented 
monarch.  This  august  personage  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  valoiu"  of  the  Blefuscian  troops,  was 
unanimously  selected  as  the  most  eligible  occupier  of 
the  royal  and  vacant  facet,  and  was  enshrined  therein, 
notwithstanding  his  loud  protestations,  by  a. guard  of 
honour.  Favoured  by  a  corpulent  and  phlegmatic 
frame  he  kept  secure  possession  of  his  slippery  throne 
to  extreme  old  age,  and  became  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  monarch  whose  enterprise  and  ambition  have  at 
the  present  day  carried  the  name  and  fame  of  Blefusco 
over  the  civilised  world.  It  is  of  this  potentate, 
Hedrastes  the  Second,  Bah  and  Father  of  the.  Blefus- 
cians,  and  with  the  astronomical  ex  officio  relations 
above  alluded  to,  that  this  imperfect  memoir  is  written ; 
and  so  magnanimous  a  prince  will  doubtless,  should 
these  lines  ever  meet  his  eye,  know  how  to  pardon  any 
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tricing  inaccuracies  of  detail  into  which  the  ignorance 
and  nationality  of  the  writer  may  inadvertently  lead 
him.  The  diamond  seat  may  have  been  filled  by  more 
patient  Bahs,  by  fatter  Bahs,  by  Bahs  with  legs  long 
enough  to  count  the  footstool  (wrung  by  the  spirit  of 
reform  and  the  arm  of  liberty  from  a  self-seeking  and 
prejudiced  aristocracy)  as  a  needless  and  eflfeminate 
luxury,  by  Bahs  with  fewer  wives  and  a  more  domestic 
spirit,  but  nevfer  before  by  a  prince  who  learnt  so  well 
to  combine,  in  the  reformed  constitution  of  his  country, 
order  with  progress,  prescription  with  revolution, 
the  vigour  of  youth  (in  the  words  of  the  British 
historian)  with  the  majesty  of  immemorial  antiquity. 


Chapter  II. 


To  justify  the  warmth  of  the  foregoing  encomium, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  celebrated  monarch  emancipated  himself 
from  the  shackles  of  the  constitution — ^withdrew,  in 
fact,  the  main  pillar  of  the  State,  and  left  the  hallowed 
edifice  erect  and  secure  as  before.  The  history  of 
the  Blefiiscian  revolution  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter. 

For  the  last  hundred  years  or  so,  a  growing  un- 
easiness and  tendency  to.  irritation  had  been  observed 
in  the  policy  and  internal  administration  of  successive 
Bahs.  An  hereditary  development  of  species,  almost 
Darwinian  in  its  origin  and  effect,  had  resulted  in 
producing  in  the  twenty-seventh  Bah  (of  whom  we 
write)  a  strongly  marked  disinclination  to  assume  the 
sedentary  posture  deemed  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  •  The  introduction  of  nicotine,  through 
the  medium  of  a  long  hookah,  into  the  country  (and  the 
Palace)  at  first  promised  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  affairs,  especially  as  the  monarch  took  to  the 
soothing  but   noxious  weed  with    great  avidity,   and 
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for  short  spaces  of  time,  especially  after  meals,  displayed 
an  affability  of  temper  which  recalled  the  bygone 
glories  of  the  earlier  dynasty.  It  was  discovered, 
however,  that  the  sacred  and  perpetual  throne  dis- 
played a  certain  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  tobacco 
smoke  which  those  who  presided  at  the  council  could 
not  affect  to  -disregard.  To  say  nothing  of  a  habit 
of  expectoration  which  the  Bah  had  acquired,  and 
which,  it  was  considered,  might  be  suppressed  by 
stringent  measures,  or  even  borne  with,  as  a  minor 
evil,  the  chief  facets  of  the  State  diamond  required 
constant  cleaning,  owing  to  the  amount  of  carbon  in 
a  less  attractive  form  which  was  deposited  in  every 
cranny  by  the  Bah's  inordinate  indulgence  in  the 
degrading  practice.  Strong  remonstrances  were  ac- 
cordingly made,  and  a  deputation  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  waited  on  the  uncle  to  the  Moon  with 
a  humble  petition  that  his  Highness  would  be  pleased 
to  devise  such  measures  as  in  his  wisdom  he  should 
deem  most  likely  to  remedy  the  grievances  com- 
plained of. 

The  first  measure  which  his  Majesty  devised  was 
the  promulgation  of  an  order  for  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  all  those  his  loyal  subjects  whose  names 
appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  petition,  and  for  the 
decimation  of  his  harem,  as  he  strongly  suspected 
some  of  his  wives,  whose  aversion  to  tobacco  smoke 
had  come  under  his  notice,  of  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  agitation.     He  then  summoned  a  Council  of  State. 

Those  of  his  ministers  who  had  fortunately  refrained 
from  affixing  their  names  to  the  obnoxious  petition 
promptly  obeyed  the  call.  In  deference  to  the  ex- 
pressed and  well-known  taste  of  his  Majesty,  all 
appeared  smoking,  by  which  means  the  more  virulent 
opponent  of  the  practice  were  reduced  to  a  helpless 
state  of  nausea,  and  indifference  to  sublunary  changes. 

The  Bah  opened  the  proceedings  by  remarking  with 
^  sardonic  g^in  that  tho  atmosphere  might  be  cut  with 
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a  knife,  and  that  his  faithful  ministers  could  have  no 
idea  how  grateful  such  a  state  of  things  was  to  a  man 
of  his  sedentary  pursuits. 

His  faithful  ministers,  or  at  least  those  who  were 
not  incapacitated  for  conversation,  answered  that  they 
could  quite  enter  into  his  Majesty's  feelings.  *The 
Constitution  of  Blefusco,'  said  the  Bah  solemly,  *  appears 
to  me  to  be  in  danger.  I  have  therefore  called  you 
together  to  assist  me  with  your  counsels  in  carrying 
our  precautionary  measures  int^effect.' 

The  august  assembly  bowed  their  heads  in  respectful 
silence.  None  of  them  had  the  faintest  idea  what 
his  Majesty  was  driving  at,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  fancied  the  uncle  of  the 
Moon  was  about  to  suggest  a  brown  hoUand  cover 
for  the  throne  he  so  worthily  occupied. 

*  Our  chief  object  must  be,'  continued  the  Bah,  *  to 
preserve  intact  that  glorious  legacy  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  fathers,  the  Constitution  of  our 
country,#9^hich  has  made  the  men  of  Blefusco  what 
they  are,  and  the  Bah  of  Blefusco — ^what  you  see  before 
you'  (complimentary  murmurs  pervaded  the  council 
chamber  at  this  stage  of  his  Majesty's  address).  Acting, 
as  I  have  always  done,  in  a  strictly  constitutional  spirit, 
I  must  protest  against  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  parliamentary  opposition,  and  backed 
by  a  licentious  press,  which  has  recently  uplifted  its 
hydra  head,  and  which  the  timely  energy  of  my 
executive  has  crushed.'  (At  this  delicate  allusion  to 
the  harem  decimation,  and  the  fate  of  the  anti-tobacco 
league,  the  surviving  ministers  of  Blefusco  applied 
themselves  with  g^eat  diligence  to  their  pipes,  and  the 
royal  hookah  bubbled  furiously). 

*  It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  an  essential 
part  of  the  constitution  of  our  fathers  has  of  late  years 
been  allowed  to  drop  into  decay.  I  do  not  allude' — 
said  the  Bah,  elevating  his  voice,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
sternly  upon  an  unfortunate  under-Secretary  who  had 
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been  compelled  to  choose  "between  letting  his  pipe 
out  and  undergoing  a  convulsion  of  nature — *  I  do  nof 
allude  to  certain  organic  changes  which  certain  dis- 
aflFected  traitors  have  asserted  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  imperishable  substance  of  my  royal  and  luxurious 
throne.  Being  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the 
substance  alluded  to,  I  can  conscientiously  afiirm  that 
it  is  as  smooth,  as  hard,  and  as  slippery,  as  ^n  the 
day  I  first  ascended  into  this  illustrious  facet.  During 
the  temporary  vacancy  ^  the  royal  throne  which  occurs 
this  evening,  an  opportunity  will  be  aflForded  you  of 
verifying  my  statement.  And  I  can  assure  you,'  said 
the  Bah  with  an  outburst  of  real  feeling,  *  that  so  far 
from  any  decay  taking  place  in  the  sacred  diamond, 
the  longer  I  sit  in  it,  the  harder,  the  smoother,  and  the 
more  slippery  it  appears  to  grow.  (Loud  and  sustained 
applause  here  interrupted  his  Majesty's  harangue.  The 
Foreign  Secretary,  who  had  anticipated  a  brown  hoUand 
cover,  now  altered  his  mind,  and  felt  positively  certain 
that  the  old  and  time-hallowed  question  oi^  royal 
cushion  was  to  be  re-opened.  The  Under  Secretary 
before  alluded  to  ostentatiously  changed  seats  with  his 
neighbour,  at  which  the  Bah  yas  so  incensed  that  he 
immediately  called  in  the  gxiard,  and  ordered  both  the 
culprits  to  be  led  oflF  to  instant  execution.  Order  being 
restored,  his  Majesty  resumed : 

*  Such  being  the  general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  the  integrity  of  my  ministers  and  my  seat  being 
equally  secure,  some  of  you  may  feel  some  surprise 
that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  request  your 
counsels.  I  may  add,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  explain  any  meaning,  further  than  by  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  situation  of  the  royal 
building  which  surrounds  us  offers  certain  impediments 
to  motion.  I  speak  of  motion,'  said  the  Bah  with  an 
uneasy  wriggle,  'with  reference  to  the  seat  of  the 
dynasty.  It  is  my  intention  to  transfer  it,  and  I  regret 
that  the  time  during  which  my  permanent  connection 
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with  it  is  interrupted  is  never  of  sufficient  duration  to 
admit  of  my  selecting  a  new  site  within  (or  without) 
my  dominions  for  the  Seat  of  Empire.  I  confidently 
recommend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  my 
faithful  servants.*^ 

The  Bah  ceased,  and  astonished  silence  held  his 
hearers  mute.  The  framers  of  the  Blefuscian  Constitu- 
tion ha'B  deemed  that,  by  rending  the  monarch  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  throne,  the  throne  an  appendage  pr 
fixture  within  the  palace,  and  the  palace  within  the 
country,  they  had  made  the  sceptre  immoveable  and 
the  country  secure.  For  seven  centuries  the  palladium 
of  immobility  had  retained  its  virtue ;  for  seven  cen- 
turies the  uncle  to  the  Moon  had  watched  the  gyrations 
of  his  niece  inemulous  of  her  wanderings,  at  once  the 
centre  of  her  orbit  and  the  contrast  to  its  eccentricity. 
It  had  been  reserved  for  the  genius  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  Bah  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  revolution  more 
decisive  than  she  had  ever  known,  and  which  should 
diffuse  the  light  of  Blefusco  over  as  extensive  a  sphere. 
The  perpetual  proximity  of  the  Bah  to  the  celebrated 
though  inconvenient  facet  was  a  fundamental  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  Blefiisco ;  change  of  scene  had 
become  a  fundamental  necessity  for  the  constitution 
of  Blefusco's  Sovereign.  Consequently  the  royal  seat 
must  learn  to  move,  and  carry  the  royal  sitter  with  it. 

The  problem  was  a  crucial  one,  and  the  minds  of  the 
ministry  were  much  exercised  in  attempting  its  solution ; 
their  wits  being  considerably  quickened  by  the  con- 
ciousness  that,  should  they  fail,  there  were  other  ministers 
to  be  had.  Indeed,  the  Liberal  party  had  gained  some 
advantages  in  the  recent  elections,  and  were  confidently 
awaiting  a  call  to  office.  Resigning  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  reasons  obvious  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  another  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Blefuscian  Constitution.  It  was  contrary  to  court 
etiquette  that  those  who  had  once  filled  the  high  offices 
of  State,  and  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Bah,  should 
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degrade  their  late  dignity  by  appearing  before  the 
world  in  a  private  capacity.  Accordingly,  ministers 
who  laid  down  their  portfolios  were  assisted  to  do 
so  by  the  State  executioner,  provided  with  a  supply 
of  catgut.  This  plan  was  obviously  well  adapted  to 
secure  the  desired  object,  and  had  other  incidental 
advantages;  statesmen  were  thereby  rendered  ex-" 
tremely  careful  how  they  accepted  office,  anft  even 
more  careful  how  they  discharged  their  responsibilities 
when  accepted.  Premature  hankering  after  political 
loaves  and  fishes  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was 
also,  in  the  same  way,  discouraged.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  country  has  yet  adopted  this  simple  and 
inexpensive  method  of  supporting  the  charlatanism  of 
ambition. 

The  Bah's  faithful  servants  accordingly  adjourned 
for  further  consideration,  and  left  His  Majesty  smoking 
like  a  furnace  on  the  throne  which  was  destined  to 
undergo  such  vicissitudes.  At  sunset  the  Court  was 
accustomed  to  rise,  and  the  Bah  was  wont  to  stretch 
his  limbs  in  all  the  luxury  ^of  freedom.  No  sooner  was 
the  seat  relieved  of  its  royal  burden,  than  the  privy 
council  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  round  it. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  commenced  the  discussion 
by  remarking  that  they  had  got  into  the  devil  of  a 
mess,  and  wondered  whether  a  teak  backing  applied 
to  the  facet  on  which  His  Majesty  sat  would  be  of  any 
practical  use. 

Thfe  Home  Secretary  thought  it  advisable  to  look 
at  the  matter  in  the  right  light.  The  real  secret  of 
his  Majesty's  irritability  was  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  royal  harem.  It  was  popularly  reported  that 
the  Bah's  youngest  wife  led  his  Majesty  the  very  deuce 
of  a  life ;  and  if  she  were  properly  suppressed,  the 
Bah  would  perhaps  be  content  to  stay  where  he  was. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  thought  that,  in  the  case 
supposed,  a  courteous  letter  of  remonstrance  should  be 
addressed  to  the  lady  in  question.     Should  that  fail 
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to  produce  any  eflFect  the  arbitration  of  some  foreign 
potentate,  whose  experiences  and  prejudices  were  suffi- 
ciently diverse  from  their  own  (especially  on  the 
question  of  polygamy),  might  be  invited  with  advan- 
tage. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  remarked  that  they  were  all 
wrong^  Let  His  Majesty  be  placed  for  a  week  or  two 
upon  the  woolsack,  and  he  would  find  the  duties  of 
that  nominally-luxurious  position  so  much  more 
arduous  than  his  own  that  the  facets  of  his  ancestral 
diamond  would  appear  soft  in  comparison. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  looking  very  unhappy,  bowed 
sadly  to  the  last  speaker,  and  oflFered  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amalgamate  the  two  positions;  not  to  take  effect 
until  after  his  own  decease. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  view  to 
His  Majesty's  intended  tour,  proposed  a  tax  upon  all 
luggage  labels  that  did  not  bear  a  photograph  of  the 
owner.  Packages  lost  by  neglect  of  this  ordinary 
precaution  to  be  forfeited' to  the  public  revenue. 

The  Premier,  who  was  still  smoking,  rose  disdain- 
fully, and  sauntering  towards  the  cause  of  so  much 
discussion,  proceeded  to  knock  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  against  the  back  of  the  sacred  throne.  As  he  did 
so,  a  strange  expression  of  intelligence  passed  over  his 
thoughtftil  features,  and  eagerly  applying  his  right  ear 
to  the  chilly  surface  he  repeated  the  operation. 
"Ev/ji;#ca"  he  shouted  joyfully,  and  seizing  the  sym- 
pathetic minister  of  finance  by  the  waist,  the  two 
executed  a  breatk-down,  emblematic  of  satisfied  and 
successful  intelligence,  on  the  spot.  "  As  hollow  as  a 
bandbox"  remarked  the  Premier,  in  an  explanatory 
tone,  to  the  astonished  spectators  of  his  efforts.  "  I 
always  said  so,"  he  added  triumphantly  to  himself; 
and  so  no  doubt  he  had,  but  the  recipient  of  his  con- 
fidences was  not  at  that  moment  within  hearing. — The 
excited  assembly  fell  together  upon  the  glittering 
mockery  of  empire. 
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Next  morning  the  Bah  took  his  seat  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  time-hallowed  jeweL  This  position  was,  however, 
but  temporary,  and  only  lasted  until  the  Ministry  had 
determined  to  call  in  the  skill  of  a  prominent  member 
of  the  assembly,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  repairing* 
fiascos,  who  soon  made  up  the  fragments  of  the  once 
mighty  throYie  into  a  neat  bundle,  tied  together  with 
red  tape.  This  was  bound  upon  the  Sovereign's  back, 
giving  His  Majesty  the  appearance  of  an  itinerant  but 
legally- minded  glazier;  and  having  stuck  the  smaller 
pieces  in  his  hatband,  and  filled  his  pockets  with  the 
dust  resulting  from  the  operation,  the  Uncle  of  the 
Moon  was  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  to  the  frontier  of 
his  dominion,  and  there  dismissed  with  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  to  gratify  his  peregrinatory  taste.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  his  attendants,  who  were 
selected  from  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  Assembly,  were  ordered  to 
bring  His  Majesty  back,  and  place  him  in  his  ancestral 
position  upon  a  fac-simile  (in  paste)  of  the  original 
throne,  which  was  to  be  executed  with  all  possible 
despatch.  It  is  thought  probable,  however,  by  those 
most  competent  to  judge,  that  this  energetic  prince 
may  succeed  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  suite. 
Should  this  be  the  case  we  may  venture  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  that  a  new  occupant  will  be  required  for  the 
Throne  of  Blefusco. 

J.  A.  F. 
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Michaelmas  Term,  1873. 

HE  Editors,  in  recording  the  completion  of  the 
Eighth  Volume  of  The  EagUy  and  of  the  six- 
teenth year  of  its  existence,  desire  to  thank 
those  by  whose  contributions  it  still  continues  to 
flourish ;  and  they  beg  to  remind  its  supporters  that, 
without  punctual  payment  of  subscriptions  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  articles,  it  cannot  maintain  such  a 
position,  either  in  a  financial  or  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  as  all  loyal  members  of  St.  John's  must 
desire  for  the  College  Magazine.  They  request  in- 
tending contributors,  in  order  to  insure  the  punctual 
dppearance  ^f  The  Eagle^  to  send  in  their  articles 
for  the  next  number  during  the  present  Term  or  in 
the  Vacation ;  and  they  wish  to  impress  on  all  their 
supporters  the  truth  of  the  maxim  *  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.' 

The  Master  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  Perse  School.  • 

Mr.  C.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  College  Lecturer  in 
Theology. 

F.  S.  Bishop,  B.A.,  Scholar,  21st  Wrangler,  1871,  has  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

C.  F.  Yule,  B.A.,  Scholar,  ist  Class  in  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos,  1872,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 

On  Nov.  3rd  the  following  were  elected  to  the  three  vacant 
Fellowships : 

Herbert  Cowie,  B.A.     Bracketed  Third  in  First  Class  of  Classical  Trip 
i  'highly  distinguished'  in  the  Examination  for  Chancellor's  Medals,  if 

Alfred  Henry  Grarrod,  B.A.     Senior  in  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  187 1. 


and  'highly  distinguished'  in  the  Examination  for  Chancellor's  Medals,  1872 
Alfred  Henry  Grarrod,  B.A.     Senior  in  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  187 1. 
Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,   B.A.      Porson  Prizeman,    1870 ;    Sir  Wm. 


Browne's  Medallist  for  Latin  Ode,  1870,  '71.  '72  ;  Porson  University  Scholar, 
187 1 ;  Davies' University  Scholar  1872;  Chancellor's  Medallist  (^^.)  and 
bracketed  Second  in  First  Class  of  Classical  Tripos,  1873. 

Professor  Sylvester  has  been  elected  Foreign  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mr.  Todhunter  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  career  of  the  late  Dr.  Whewell. 
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A  Life  of  Lady  Margaret,  left  in  manuscript  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  Town  Clerk  of  Cambridge,  is  in  course  of 
publication,  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  Mayor,  and  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  sister  Foundations  of  Christ's  College  and 
St.  John's. 

The  following  books,  by  members  of  the  College,  have  been 
published  during  the  present  year : 

The  Conflict  of  Studies ;  and  other  £ssavs  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Education,  by  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  8vo.,  Macmillan  and  Co. 

A  History  of  the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Attraction  and  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth,  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  that  of  Laplace,  by  I.  Todhunter, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  2  vols.,  8vo.  (pp.  476  +  508),  Macmillan  and  Co, 

The  University  of  -Cambndge  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Royal 
Injunctions  6f  1535,  by  J.  B.  Mullinger,  M.A.,  8vo.  (pp.  686),  at  Uie 
University  Press.  [Cambridge:  Deightouy  BeU^  and  Co,;  London:  Cam^ 
bridge  IVarehouse,  1 7,  Paternoster  row.] 

The  Narrative  of  Odysseus  (Homer's  Odyssey ,  ix— xii),  with  a  Commen- 
tary, by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  part  I.,  pp.  i  — 144,  Macmillan  and  Co, 

Geometrical  Conic  Sections,  by  Geo.  Richardson,  M.A.,  Rivingtons, 

Proems,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.  A, ;  Edinburgh :  Blackwood, 

Echoes  of  the  Night,  and  other  Poems,  by  F.  H.  Wood,  B.A.  (pp.  160), 
London :  Moxon  and  Co,, 

S.  S.  Allnutt,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Tutor  to  the  New 
County  College,  which  opened  on  July  5th.  It  is  situated 
temporarily  at  Norwich  House,  Panton  Street, 

Hymns  have  been  introduced  into  the  Chapel  Services  on 
Sunday  Mornings  and  in  lieu  of  Anthems  on  the  Evcs  of 
Sundays  and  Saints'  Days.  The  change  began  on  July  5th- 
The  Collection  used  is  that  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Tract  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  known  as  Church  Hymns. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn,  Vicar  of  Marton-cum-Grafton,  York- 
shire, appeals  t©  Members  of  the  College  for  subscriptions 
towards  a  new  Church  for  his  parish. 

A  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Frewen,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  this 
College  from  1769  to  1789,  has  been  presented  to  the  College 
by  C.  H.  Frewen,  Esq.     It  stands  in  the  Combination  Room. 

M.  Desir^  Bruvet  has  been  appointed  College  Cook  in  the 
rooln  of  O.  T.  Jones. 

Among  the  University  Officers  we  find : 

Council,  -Prof.  Kennedy,  Prof.  Adams,  Dr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Holmes. 

Sex  F«>t.— The  Master,  Dr.  Wood. 
'    Senior  Proctor,  —  Mr.  Wace. 

Mr.  Hill  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Proctor. 

Among  the  select  preachers  for  the  year  (1873-4)  are  Rev. 
C.  Taylor  (Aug.  24,  31) ;  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Nov.  30,  Dec.  7) ; 
Rev.  C.  Pritchard  (May  10,  14,  17). 

On  Nov.  2nd,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  delivered  the  University 
Commemoration  Sermon  as  Lady  Margaret's  Preacher. 

Dr.  Bradbury,  the  Linacre  Lecturer  of  Physic,  has  announced 
a  course  of  Lectures  on  Pathology,  in  the  Old  Anatomical 
Schools  [on  Tuesdays,  at  10  A.M.J  during  the  Michaelmas, 
Lent,  and  Easter  Terms  of  the  current  Academical  year,  1873-4. 
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An  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women  in  Cambridge  has  been  formed.  Among  the  Officers 
are  Professor  Adams,  President;  Mrs.  Bateson,  Secretary ;  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  Treasurer, 

Among  the  Lecturers  to  Women  in  Cambridge  are  Mr. 
Bonney,  on  Geology;  Mr.  Hudson,  on  Arithmetic;  Mr.  Main, 
on  Chemistry  :  Mr.  Marshall,  on  Political  Economy ;  Dr.  Garrett, 
on  Harmony ;  H.  S.  Foxwell,  on  Logic, 

Communications  were  made  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  on  Oct.  20th,  by  Mr.  Marshall,  on  Graphic  representation 
by  aid  of  a  series  of  HyperboUis  of  some  Economic  Problems  having 
reference  to  Monopolies ;  by  H.  H.  S.  Cunynghame,  on  A  Machine 
Jor  constructing  a  series  of  Rectangular  Hyperbolas  with  the  same 
Asymptotes ;  and  on  Oct.  27th,  by  Ds.  Yule,  on  The  Mechanism 
of  opening  and  shutting  the  Eustachian  Tubes, 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Drake's  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  is  "The 
teaching  of  the  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  priesthood  and  sacrifice." 

Mrs.  Ann  Fry's  Hebrew  Scholarship,  which  was  thrown  open 
to  all  B.A.  Members  of  the  University,  was  awarded  to  A.  C. 
Jennings,  B.A.,  Jesus  College. 

On  Monday,  Nov.  3rd,  H.  Brooke  was  elected  an  Editor 
of  The  Eagle.  The  other  Editors  are  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Cowie, 
E.  B.  Moser,  and  E.  Kelly 

The  following  University  distinctions  have  been  gained  by 
Members  of  the  College  : 

Hare  /Vwtf.— A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.  A  The  subject  was  "  The  practice  and 
theories  of  National  Education  in  Greece  during  the  Fourth  Century  before 
the  Christian  Era." 

First  WheweU  Scholarship  for  International  Law^  1873.— J.  A. 
Foote,   B.A. 

Midsummer  Examination,  1873. 
Third  YEXSi,'-First  Class :  Barnard,  H.  L.  Clarke,  Elliott,  B.  Reynolds. 
Second  Year.— ^i>j^  Class  •  Body,  Lamplugh,  Scott,  McLaren;  Milne, 
Slack,  Wellacott,  Henderson,  Staffurth,  A.  Adams,  Punshon. 

First  Year. — First  Class :  J.  T.  Ward.  Hargreaves.  Morgan.  McFarland, 
Talbot,  Easton,  Horner,  Coggin,  Penny,  E.  A.  Stuart.  London.  Simpkinson, 
Treadgold,  Maxwell,  Ambridge,  L.  G.  Peter,  Sturt,  Murray,  Bishop,  Wace, 
R.  F.  Winch,  Samson,  Luxlon,  Savielle,  Hartley,  A.  C.  Woodhouse, 
•M.  Stewart,  Trustram,  Anderton,  Osborne,  Nail,  Guttridge,  Hunt. 

Natural  Sciences  Examination. 
First  Class  (alphabetical  order) :  Clough,  Jukes-Brown,  Koch,  Marshall, 
SoUas. 

Law  Examination. 
First  Class:    ^rd   Year,  Bayard   and  Percival  (^q.),  C  J.   Cooper; 
2nd  Year,  Hildyard. 

Moral  Science  Examination. 
First  Class  :  Cunynghame. 

Prizemen. 
English  Essay. — $rcf  Year:  C.  J.  Cooper.     2nd  Year:  No  award. 
1st  Year:  Trustram. 

Hebrew.— I  Ds.  Jackson;  2  Longworth. 

Greek  Testament.— i" Gardner;  2  No  award. 

Reading  in  Chapel. — i  E.  O.  Rawson;  2  Mosley  and  Staffiirth  {^q.) 
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Foundation  Scholars.  Junk.  1873. 
%rd  Year:  Bum,  Cunynghame,  Logan,  W.  G.  Williams. 
Znd  Year:  Baker.  Batten,  Body,  Lamplugh,  McLaren,  A.  M.  Marshall, 
Moss,  Scott,  Tillyard. 

Proper  Sizars,  June,  1873. . 
znd  Year:  Henderson,  Langley,  Ohm. 
\st  Year:  Easton,  Hargreaves,  McFarland. 
Exhibitioners. 
Barnard,   H.  L.  Clarke,   C.  J.   Cooper,   Freese,  Jukes-Brown,   Moser, 
Sollas,    Hargreaves.    McFarland,    Morgan.    Wace.   J.   T.   Ward,    Waller, 
Crawley.    Langley. — Bayard,   Beckett,    Dibdin,    Elhgtt,    Gardner,    Koch, 
Percival.   B.  Reynolds.— A.  Adams,   Body,  Clough,  Hildyard,  Knightly, 
Lampjugh,  Mihie,  Scott,  Slack,  Staffurth,  Wellacott,  Winch.  -J.  G.  Ambridge, 
Coggin,  Easton.  London,  Maxwell,  Penny.  E.  A.  Stuart,  Talbot,  Treadgold. 
Sizars  Elected  October  7th,  1873. 
H.  F.  Blackett.  W.  Caister,   H.  B.  Carr,   E.  J.  Doherty,  A.  EusUce, 
C.  H.  Hatfield.  R.  Jeffrey,  J.  S.  Jones.  E.  Luce.  G.  H.  Marwood,  F.  H. 
Paramore,  F.  T.  Ridiey,  H.  V.  Robinson,  F.  B.  Walters. 
Limited  Exhibitions. 
Somerset  (Hereford  School)— F.  H.  Paramore,  F.  T.  Ridley. 
Somerset  (Marlborough  Grammar  School)  — T.  W.  Thomas. 
Somerset  (Manchester  School)  — R.  Jeffrey. 
Dowman  (Pocklington  School)— G.    1.  Marwood. 

The  following  is  the  List  of  Freshmen  (106) : 


Adam,  C.  W.  M. 
Allen,  E. 
AUin,  W.  J. 
Bagshaw,  T.  W. 
BeU,  E.  H. 
Bere,  R. 
Bevan,  H.  E.  J. 
Blackett,  H.  F. 
Bowers,  J.  P.  A. 
Brown,  C.  F. 
Brown,  M.  S. 
Bryan,  W.  A. 
Buckingham,  A.  W. 
Caister,  W. 
Carr.'A*.  C. 
Carr,  H.  B. 
Coates,  W.  C. 
Cooper,  C.  E. 
Cope,  A.  N. 
Crick,  A.  H. 
Crossfield,  T.  T.    . 
Cruse,  F.  G. 
Curry,  E.  L. 
Davies,  E.  T. 
Doherty,  E.  J. 
DuBosc,  J.  F. 
Dyson,  F. 
East,  G.  T. 
Eustace,  A. 
Fawkes,  A.  W. 
Fox,  E.  S. 
Gantillon,  F.  E. 
Gartside;  J.  G. 
Goodridge,  H.  A.  H. 
Goodridge,  W.  L.  T. 
Griffin,  R.  H. 


Gripper,  W. 
HaU,  J.  M. 
Hanson,  J.  C. 
Hatfield,  C.  H. 
Heath,  J.  L. 
Hemstock,  H. 
Homy,  F.  W. 
Ireland,  A. 
Jacobs,  J. 
Jeffrey,  R. 
Jones.  J.  S. 
Kikuchi,  D.  Y. 
Lloyd.  G.  B. 
Lloyd,  J.  H. 
Lloyd, P. 
Long.  F.  W, 
Lord.  E. 
Lowe,  W.  B. 
Luce.  E. 
Marten,  E.  D. 
Marten,  H. 
Marwood.  G.  IL 
McAlister.  D. 
Merivale,  C. 
Murton.  C.  N. 
Newman.  A. 
Northcott,  W. 
Paramore.  F.  H. 
Parker.  G. 
Parsons,  C.  A. 
Peek,  R 
Pendlebury,  C. 
Phillips  J. 
Piper.  A.  D. 
Piatt.  J.  H. 


Rammell,  W.  H. 
Raymond,  W.  T. 
Rendle,  A.  J. 
Richards.  L. 
Ridley,  F.  T. 
Riley.  C.  C. 
Robinson.  IL  V. 
Rooper,  E.  P. 
Row.  A.  W.  S,  A. 
Rowe.  P.  D.    . 
Ryland,  F. 
Sandwith,  J.  R. 
Scudamore,  G.  E. 
Simpson,  C.  H. 
Skeffington,  H.  C. 
Spicer.  W. 
Spokes.  J.  H. 
Stephens.  J.  R.  W. 
Stuart.  M.  G. 
Swann,  H.  A. 
Tait.  T.  S. 
Thomas,  S.  H. 
Tillard,  J. 
Tooth.  H.  H. 
Upward,  E.  F. 
Vaughan,  M. 
Walters,  F.  B. 
Ward.  W.  H. 
White.  H.  E. 
Williams,  I. 
Wilson,  A.  R. 
Wmkley,  C.  R.  T. 
Winn,  S.  F.  J. 
Woodhouse.  K.  I. 
Workman,  A.  W. 
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Minor  Scholarships  and  Open  Exhibitions  for  the  year  1 874. — 
In  December,  1873,  there  will  be  open  for  competition  four 
Minor  Scholarships,  two  of  the  value  of  ^^70  per  annum,  and 
two  of  £10  per  annum,  together  with 

Two  Exhibitions  of  £iq  per  annum,  tenable  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  Minor  Scholarships ; 

Also  one  Exhibition  of  £^0  per  annum,  tenable  for  three 
years ;  one  of  £\6  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years ;  one  of 
£\o  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years;  two  of  £'^1.  6x.  %d, 
per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years ;  and  one  of  /'30  per  annum, 
tenable  for  three  years. 

The  examination  of  Candidates  for  the  above-named 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  will  commQpce  on  Tuesday, 
December  16th,  at  9  A.M. 

Besides  the  twelve  Minor  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions  above 
mentioned,  there  will  be  offered  for  competition  an  Exhibition 
of /'so  per  annum  for  proficiency  in  Natural  Science. 

The  Candidates  for  the  Natural  Science  Exhibition  will 
have  a  special  Examination,  commencing  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 1 2th,  at  9  A.M. 

Candidates  must  send  their  names  to  one  of  the  Tutors 
fourteen  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

The  Examination  for  Sizarships  and  limited  Exhibitions 
for  the  year  1874  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October  7th, 
at  9  A.M. 

The  Subjects  of  Examination  will  be  a  paper  in  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra, 

Euclid,  Books  I.  II.  III.  IV. 
and  [  Book  V.  Props,  i — ^4,  7 — 15,  20,  22. 

Vivd  voce      J  Book  VI.  except  Props.  27,  28,  29. 

Examination   j  Book  XL  props.  1 — 21. 

in  {  Sixth  Book  of  Herodotus. 

^  Fifth  and  Sixth  Books  of  Ovid's  Fasti. 

A  paper  will  also  be  set  containing  a  passage  of  English 
Prose  for  translation  into  Latin  Prose,  and  a  passage  from 
some  Greek  author  (not  named  beforehand)  for  translation 
into  English, 

Candidates  for  Sizarships  and  for  the  School  Exhibitions 
must  send  their  names  to  one  of  the  Tutors  fourteen  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

A  Sizarship,  together  with  ^20  per  annum  for  two  years, 
will  be  given  to  the  best  Senior  Candidate  in  each  of  the  years 
1873,  1874,  1875,  at  the  University  Local  Examinations,  who 
shall  have  obtained  the  mark  of  distinction  in  both  Pure  and 
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Applied  Mathematics ;  and  a  like  Prize  for  the  best  Candidate 
at  the  same  Examination  who  shall  have  obtained  the  marie 
of  distinction  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 


BOATING.  ' 

Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club. — ^The  Magdalene  Silver  Pair 
Oars,  rowed  for  at  the  end  of  the  Easter  Term,  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  representatives  of  the  L.  M.  B.  C, : 
P.  J.  Hibbert  {bow)  and  E.  E.  Sawyer  {stroke),  who  defeated 
the  ist  Trinity  men :  J.  B.  Close  {bow)  and  C.  S.  Read  {strvke), 
by  one  second. 

The  Long  Vacation  Scratch  Fours,  for  which  seven  boats 
entered,  were  won  by  the  following  crew  :  "* 


Bow,    H.  H.  Greenhill. 

2.  F.  C.  Vace,  M  A. 

3.  F.  £.  Colenso. 


Stroke,  G.  R.  Giassett. 
Cox.      A.  L.  Hunt 


At  a  General  Meeting,  held  Friday,  Oct.  17th,  the  following 
were  elected  Ofl&cers  for  the  Michaelmas  Term : 

President.  Rev.  C.  Graves.  I  Treasurer.  R.  Merivale. 

tst  Qapt.    W.  H.  Gwillim.  I  ^rd  Capt.  H,  Sawyer. 

2nd  Capt,  R.  C.  Haviland.  I  4/A  Capt.  C.  Halliday. 

SecreUuy,  U.  Brooke.  |  Qtiestionist  Capt,  E.  B.  Moser. 

at.  Johris  College  Boat  OM.—ThQ  Officers  for  thQ  October 
Term  are : 


tst  Capt,      T.  Henderson. 
2nd  Capt.    W.  M.  Hicks. 
Secretary,    J.  J.  Jones. 
Treasurer.  F.  W.  Henstock. 


It' 


r  S.  C.  Logan. 
Committee.    {J.  A.  Sharrodc. 
L.  Colenso. 


During  the  Long  Vacation  the  St.  John's  College  Boat  Clab 
sent  a  Four  to  the  Bedfoxxi  Regatta,  and  succeeded  in  winning 
the  Junior  Fours.  There  were  eight  entries,  but  the  race  was 
virtually  a  contest  between  St.  John's  and  -Trinity,  These 
boats  came  together  in  the  fifth  heat,  and  in  spite  of  a  mishap 
which  occurred  to  the  former  at  the  start.  Trinity  was  unable 
to  keep  the  lead  thus  given  to  them,  and  St.  John's  won  easiljr 
by  two  lengths.    The  crew  were : 

Bow.  H.  W.  Scaife.  I         Stroke.  S.  C.  Logan. 

2.  T.  A.  Sharrock.  [         Cox.       R«  Headdy. 

3.  R.  L.  Colenso.  | 

A.  C.  Dicker  won  the  Diamond  Sculls  at  Henley.  £.  £. 
Sawyer  and  P.  J.  Hibbert  entered  for  the  pairs  which  were  won 
by  the  Members  of  the  Kingston  Rowing  Club. 

The  Wingfield  Challenge  Sculls  (The  Amateur  Championship 
of  the  Thames)  were  won  on  Wednesday,  Juljf  6th,  by  A.  u. 
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Our  Chronicle,  yi^ 

Dicker.  '  The  course  was  Putney  to  Mortlake,  and  the  time 
24min.  40  sec,  the  fastest  on  record.  The  other  competitors 
were  W.  H.  Ejre,  Thames  Rowing  Club;  F.  G.  Gulston, 
London  Rowing  Club ;  and  the  previous  holder,  C.  C.  Knollys, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

.RACQUETS. 

The    May    Term    Handicap  was  won  by  J.  T.   Pollock. 
There  were  16  competitors. 
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Fellows  of 

Taylor,  Rev.  W.  T.,  m.a. 
Terry,  F.  C.  B.,  ma. 
Thomson,  Rev.  F.  D.,  m.a. 
Torry,  Rev.  A.  F.,  m.a. 
trnderwood,Rev.C.W.,M.A 
Yerdon,  R.  E.,  m.a. 
tWace,  F.  C,  m.a. 
Walton,  Rev.  T.  I.,  m.a. 
Warren,  Rev.  C,  m.a. 


the  College  and  Matters  of  Arts 

Watkins,  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 
Watson,  Rev.  A.  W.,  m.a. 
Watson,  Rev.  Frederic,  m.a. 
Watson,  Frank,  m.a. 
Webb,  R.  R.,  b.a. 
Wetherell,  Rev.  J.  C,  m.a. 
Whitby,  liev.  T.,  m.a. 
fWhitaker,  G.  H.,  m.a. 
Whitehurst,  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 


Adams,  A. 

-Adams,  U.  B.,  b.a. 

Adams,  T.,  b.a. 
•  Adamson,  Kev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 

Agnew,  G.  W. 

Alexander,  R.  G. 

Anderton,  W. 

Andrews,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Amett,  B, 

Bainbridge,  Rev.  T.,  b.a. 

Baines,  T. 

Bakewell,  J.  W.,  b.a. 

Banks,  A.  R. 

Barnacle,  Rev.  J.,  b.a. 

Barrett,  Rev.  W.  F.,  b.a. 

Batten,  J.  M. 

Bayard,  F.  C. 
.   Baylis,  P.,  b.a. 

Bennett,  H.  R.,  b.a. 

Benson,  R.,  b.a. 

Bere,  R. 

Bethell,  J.  F.  H.,  b.a. 

Bevan,  H.  E.  J. 

Body,  C.  W.  E. 

Bonnett,  J.,  b.a. 

Bonsey,  H.  D. 

Boultbee,  St.  John,  b.a. 

Boycott,  Kev.  W.,  b.a. 

Boyd,  J. 

fBoyes,  D.  L.,  b.a. 

Bradshaw,  W.  H.,  b.a, 

•Brooke,  H. 

Bros,  A.  F.Q..  B.A. 

Brown,  Rev  J.  E.,  b.a. 

Brown,  h.  Morton 

Browne,  Rev.  W.  H.,  b.a. 

Bull,  Rev.  W.  L.,  b.a. 

Burges,  E.  T. 

Butler,  A.,  b.a. 

Butlin,  W.  H. 

Callis,  A.  W. 

Carew,  C.  R.  S. 

Cargill,  Rev.  E.,  b.a. 
Carless,  W.,  b.a. 

Carter.  J.  T. 

Cave,  T. 

Chaplin,  W.  H.,  b.a. 
Chaytur,  E.  C,  b.a. 
Cheeseman,  H.  J. 
Child,  W.  H.,  B.A. 
Clare,  O.  L.,  b.a. 


Bachelors  and  Undergraduates  ; 

Clark,  W.  J.,  b.a.         [b.a. 

Coape- Arnold, Rev.  H.F.J., 

Coates,  fL.  E. 

Coates,  W.  C. 

Cobbold,  F.  A. 

Coleby,  Rev.  F.,  b.a. 

Colenso,  F  E. 

Colenso,  R.  L. 

Collins,  J.,  b.a. 

Cooper,  C.  J. 

Cooper,  G.,  b.a. 

Cooper,  W,  W.,  b.a. 

Cope,  F.  H. 

Cordeaux,  W.,  b  a. 

Crouch,  Rev.  W.,  b.a. 

Cruickshank,  G.  JS  ,  b.a. 

Cummings,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 

Cunynghame,  H.  H.  S. 

CurtTham,  Rev.  F.  C,  b.a. 

Cutting,  Rev.  J.  U.,  b.a. 

Dale,  J.  W.,  b.a. 

Darby,  Rev.  E.  G.,  b.a, 

Davies,  E.  T. 

Davies,  J.  P.,  b  a. 

Deakin,  J.  E. 

De  La  Rue,  T.  A.,  b.a. 

DeWend,  W.  F.,  b.a. 

Done,  R.  H. 

Duncan,  W.  H. 

Dunn,  J.  C,  b.a. 

Dymock,  H.  Mc  L.,  b.a. 

Edmonds,  W.,  b.a. 

Ellen,  F.  S.,  b.a. 

Evans,  Rev.  A.,  b.a. 

Farler,  Kev.  J.  P.,  b.a. 

Fawkes,  W.  H. 

Fear,  J.  S. 

Field,  Rev.  A.  T.,  b.a. 

Finch,  H.  B.  b.a. 

fFoote,  J.  A.,  B.A. 

tFoire8t.G.W.,B.A. 

Foxwell,  E. 

Foxwell,  II.  S.,  B.A. 

Frewen,  E. 

Gamett,  W.,  b.a. 

Garrett,  E.  W.,  b.a. 

Genese,  R.  W.,  b.a. 

Gillespie,  R  A.,  h.a. 

Glen-Bott,  A. 
I   Goidic,  J.  U.  D.,B  A. 
'   Grasctt,  G.  K, 


(contintied)  ? 

Whiteley,  G.  C,  m.a. 
Whitworth,  Rev.W.A.,M.A. 
fWilkins,  A.  S.,  m.a. 
Wiseman,  Kev.  H.  J.,  m.a. 
t  Wilson,  J.  M,,  M.A. 
Wilson,  W.  S.,  M.A. 
Wood,  Rev.  A.,  m.a. 
Wood,  W.  8..  B.A. 
fYeld,  Rev.  C,  m.a. 


Greenhill,  H.  H. 
Griffin,  R.  H. 
Grigg,  A.,  B.A. 
Gwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 
Gwillim,  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  H. 
Hamond,  Rev.  P.  F.,b.a. 
Hanbury,  W.  F.  J.,  b.a. 
Hanson,  H.  R.,  b.a. 
Hardy.  J.  H. 
Harper,  F.  W.,  b.a. 
Harrison,  R.  J. 
Haslam,  A.  B.,  b.a. 
Haslam,  Rev.  C.  E.,  b.a. 
tHaslam,  F.  W.  C,  b.a. 
Haslam,  S.,  b,a. 
Haslam,  W.  A.,  b.a. 
Haviland;  A.  M. 
Haviland,  J.,  b.a. 
Haviland,  R.  C. 
Hebb,  R.  G.,  b.a. 
Henderson,  J. 
Hibbert,  P.  J. 
Hoare,  A.,  b.a. 
Uoare,  C,  b.a. 
Hoare,  W.,  b.a. 
Hope,  Rev.  C.  A.,  b.a. 
Howell,  H.J.,  B.A. 
Hunt,  A.  L. 
Hutchins,  £.  B. 
Hutchinson.  T.  W. 
Inman,  J,  S.,  b.a. 
Innes,  J.  W.  Brodie,  b.a. 
Isherwood,  J.  N,,  b.a. 
Jackson,  C. 
Jaflfray,  W. 

James,  Rev.  C.  H.,  b.a. 
Johnson,  J.  £.,b.a. 
t Johnson,  J.  M.,  b.a. 
Jones,  Rev.  Prof.  W.,  b.a. 
^  Jones,  E.  D.  W. 
Jones,  J. 
Jones,  S.  S.,  b.a. 
Jones,  W.  A.,  b.a. 
•KeUy,  E. 

Kerslake,  Rev.  E.  K.,  b.a. 
Kikuchi,  D. 
Koch,  W.  E. 
Ladds,  Rev  J.  S.,b.a. 
Laing,  P.  H. 
Lambert,  A.  W.,  b.a. 
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Bachelors  and  VtidergraduaUt  (continued): 


Lamplugh.D. 
Lane,  F.  G.  A.,  b.a. 
Latham,  T. 
Latham,  H.,B  A. 
Laurie.  R.  N. 
Layard,  C  P  ,  b.a. 
Laycock,  J.  M. 
Leea,  G.  W..  b.a. 
Ley,  A.  B.M.,  b.a. 
Littleton,  N.J. 
Lorimer,  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 
Low,  A.,  B.A. 
Lowe,  F.  J. 
Lyman,  F.,  b.a. 
Macdona,  Rev.  F.  A.,  B.A. 
Mackinnon,  F.  A.,  b.a. 
Manisty,  G.  £ 
Mant,  Rev.  N.  W.  J.,  b.a. 
Margerison,  J.  B.,  b.a. 
Markham,  H.  W.  K.,  b.a. 
Marklove,  M.  W.  C,  b.a. 
Mars  ien.  W.  H. 
Marsden,  Rev.  J.  F.,  b.a. 
Marsh,  J. 
Matthews,  H.  L. 
McKee,  Rev.  R.  A.,  B.A. 
Micklem.  T  ,  b.a. 
Middlewood,  M. 
Miller,  E.,  b.a. 
Miller,  Rev.  E.  F.,b.a. 
Moore,  J.,  b.a. 
Morshead,  R.,  b.a. 
Mor{;an,  R.  H.,  b.a. 
Mosley,  E.  R. 
•Moser,  E.  B. 
Moss,  W. 

Murphy,  H.  H.,  b.a. 
Newton,  H.  J. 
Nevinson,  T.  K.  B. 
Nicholson,  H. 
Nickson,  C.  M.  E. 
Nixon,  H.  E. 
Oddie,  G.  V.,  b.a. 
O'Grady,  T.  de  C. 


Oldham,  W.  C. 

Pase- Roberts,  Rev.  .F.,  b.a. 

<  arroit,  Rev.  W.  L.,  b.a. 

Parsons,  B. 

Perkes,  R.  M. 

Perkins,  Rev.  T.  N.,  b.a, 

Phillips,  H.,B.A. 

Phillips,  R.  W. 

Pinder,  H.  F.,  b.a. 

Pitman,  Rev.  £.  A.  B.,  b.a. 

Piatt,  H   E. 

Powell,  T.,  BA. 

Price.  E.  M. 

Prichard,  R  K. 

Proctor,R.  A., b.a.,  F.&See. 

Pugh,  M.  H.,  B  A.    [a.A.8., 

Quirk,  J.  N.,  b.a. 

Rammell,  W.  H. 

Redgrave,  R. 

Reece,  L  R.,  b.a. 

Reece,  Rev.  J.  E.,   b.a 

Reece.  Rev.  R.  M.,  b.a, 

Revnolds,  B. 

Roe.C   F.,  B.A. 

Roughton,  A.  H.,  b.a. 

Snxton,  £.  S  ,  b.a 

Scholfield,  J    H. 

Shearwood,  J.  A.,  b.a. 

Slater,  B   B. 

Smale,  W.,  b.a. 

Shukcr,  A  ,  b.a. 

Simpson,  W.  H.,  B.A. 

Smith,  B.  A. 

SoUas,  W.  J. 

Southam.  Rev.  J.  H.,  b.a. 

Sullard,  W.  T.,  b.a. 

SUrkey.  G.  A  ,B.A. 

St.  Clair.  E.  H.  G. 

Staffurth,  J. 

Stokes,  H. 

Stoney,  W.  C.  B.,  b.a. 

Suart,  W.  K. 

Sykes,  A.  E.,  b.a. 

Tarleton,  A.  P.,  b.a. 


Tavlor,  J.  H.,  ii.a. 
TekU,  J.  J   H.,  B.*. 
Teasdale,  J.,  b.a. 
Thomas,  H.  S. 
Thomas,  S  H. 
Tobin,  Rev.  F.,  b.a 
Toone,  J.,  b.a 
Towsev,  A.,  B.A. 
Trumper.  J.  F.  W. 
Turner,  T.  A. 

Vatcher,  Kev.  J.  S.  A.,  b.a- 
Vaughan,  W.  P.  H. 
,  Vipan,  F.  M.,  b.a. 
Wace,  H. 
Waldo,  F.  J. 
Walker,  Rev,  J.  M.,  b.a. 
Waller,  H   P. 
Walsh,  Rev.  A.,  b.a. 
Warleigh,  Rev.  F.  L.,  b.a. 
Welsby,  C,  b.a. 
Whittington.Rev.  R.E.,b.a. 
Whvtehead,  Rev.  R.  Y.,b.a. 
Wilkes.  J.,  B  A 
Wickens,  H.  J. 
Wilcox,  F. 

Wilkinson,  A.  F.  L.,  b.a. 
Wilkinson,  Rev.  J.  T.,  b.a, 
Willacy,  H.  G  ,  b.a. 
Williams,  Rev.  H.,  b.a. 
Williams,  W.  G. 
Wills.  W.,  B.A. 
f  Wilson,  K.,  B.A. 
Wilson.  W.  L. 
Wimi,  S   J. 
Winstauley,  J.  A. 
Wise,  J,  S. 

Wood,  Rev.  F.  H.,  b.a. 
Wood,  H.  T.,  B.A. 
Wooler,  W.  W.,B.A. 
WooUey,  A.  D.,  b.a. 
Wybergh,  W. 
Wyles,  W. 


The  Subscription  for  the  current  year  is  fi^ed  at  4-r.  6d, ;  it  includes 
Nos.  45,  46,  47,  being  the  last  three  numbers  of  Vol.  VIIL  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  pay  their  Subscriptions  to  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  Bookseller, 
Trinity  Street.     Subscribers  should  leave  their  addresses  with  Mr.  Johnson. 

Non-resident  Subscribers  are  requested  to  give  notice  of  any  change 
in  their  addresses. 

The  Secretaries  or  other  Members  of  College  Societies,  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  notices  for  the  Chronicle  before  the  end  of  the  current  Term. 

Contributions  for  the  next  number  should  be  sent  in  during  the 
Vacation  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

There  will  be  an  election  of  an  Editor  at  the  beginning  of  next  Term. 

A  few  copies  of  the  engraving  from  the  Portrait  of  Lady  Margaret, 
which  is  in  the  Hall,  remain  still  on  hand  and  may  be  obtained  from  tfee 
Secretary,  price  is,  each.  The  engraving  may  be  seen  in  the  Combination 
Room. 
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